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PREFACE. 


This  book  represents,  in  a  measure,  aspirations  long  cherished  by  the  author 
to  do  something  of  service  for  the  South — his  adopted,  loved  home. 

The  name  "  New  South  "  is  one  as  much  my  own  as  it  is  that  of  any  one,  as 
it  was  used  by  me  in  a  pamphlet  published  some  eight  years  ago  of  much  more 
limited  scope  than  this  work.  So  much  as  to  my  right  to  use  a  title  quite  hack- 
neyed of  late. 

It  is  a  friendly  criticism  of  this  book,  that  so  little  of  it  is  my  own,  and  so 
much  that  of  others ;  but  the  intention  of  the  book  was  to  convict  and  persuade, 
and  not  merely  to  furnish  a  vehicle  for  my  thoughts.  The  labor  has  lain  much  in 
research  and  selection.  There  are  some  great  results  certain  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  subject-matter  of  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  much  of  the  material  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
last  (tenth)  census  of  the  United  States.  There  are  two  facts  about  this  report. 
It  is  a  work  of  experts,  is  thorough,  and  commends  itself  to  the  scientific.  Fol- 
lowing it,  one  is  sure  to  be  correct,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  for  the  topic  the  best 
judgment  of  the  day.  In  the  next  place,  the  United  States  Gk)vernment  has  set 
the  seal  of  its  approbation  upon  its  pages.  This  makes  it,  to  the  last  degree, 
authoritative  and  current  with  the  world.  No  higher  sanctions  are  to  be  expected. 
Foreign  peoples  can  desire  nothing  more.  The  people,  outside  the  South,  of  the 
United  Slates  cannot  consider  the  views  as  sectional  and  biased  in  favor  of  the 
South.  As  to  the  use  of  material  gathered  from  the  books  issued  by*  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  there  is  this  advantage:  I  cannot  be  said  to  have  misstated 
matters  as  to  anything  or  section  I  have  noticed. 

In  quoting  I  liave  constantly  felt  embarrassed  by  the  difUculty  in  selecting 
bow  little  to  Insert.  Doubtless  my  sense  of  proportion  at  times  (and  may  be 
ofXen)  has  been  at  fault.  There  is  more  said  about  one  locality  than  ought  to  be, 
and  too  little  or  notliing  about  another.  This  last  state  of  affairs  (which  inheres 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  subject)  has  been  a  source  of  pain  all  the  way  through 
the  preparation  of  the  book.  But  there  was  nothing  sinister  about  this,  and  it 
must  pass  with  the  above  explanation. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  in  the  necessity  for  compression.  The  material 
has  swollen  far  beyond  any  expectation ;  the  use  of  it  beyond  the  original  design. 
In  my  appreciation  of  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  those  I  have  quoted,  I  have 
often  been  beguiled  beyond  limits  compatible  with  a  just  allotment  of  space. 
Some  States  have  not  had  the  same  space  as  is  given  to  others.  I  have  often 
failed,  through  lack  of  space,  to  quote  fVom  authors  who  have  given  much  to  the 
vorld,  of  value  about  one  and  another  Southern  State. 

In  the  handling  of  the  geological  features  of  some  of  the  States,  I  have  fol- 
lowed, or  at  least  tried  to  follow,  the  work  of  eminent  geologists. 

Throughout  the  book,  wherever  has  been  found  any  subject-matter  which 
could  be  used,  I  have  preferred  to  give  it,  rather  than  to  write  of  the  topic  myself. 
But  there  can  really  be  no  good  excuse  for  a  bad  book ;  and  I  can  only  hope  thai 
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my  good  intentions  may  make  this  not  utterly  contemned  by  the  critics,  if  any 
one  should  condescend  to  notice  it. 

To  be  sure,  I  would  fain  plead  many  excuses ;  but  what  has  the  world  to  do 
with  that  ?  I  have  dared  to  print  a  book.  It  has  no  excuse  for  being  but  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  something. 

Certainly  no  one  will  be  apt  to  find  in  it  as  many  defects  as  I.  As  I  have 
gone  along,  the  disproportion  between  my  conception  and  execution  has  caused 
many  regrets.  But,  in  one  sense,  I  owe  no  apology  or  excuse  for  this  business. 
My  intention  has  been  to  do  *'  the  State  some  service."  It  is  my  hope  that  I  have 
done  it.    This  aspiration  for  usefulness  sanctions  and  even  dignities  the  work. 

This  book  had  much  of  its  suggestion  in  my  own  wants.  Having  studied  the 
8outh  for  a  number  of  years,  and  having  traveled  over  nmch  of  it,  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  how  little  I  knew  of  it  Often  wishing  to  know  of  one  and 
another  thing  in  the  Soutli,  I  found  that  I  had  to  hunt  it  up.  This  was  suggestive. 
I  thought  that  if  I,  who  was  somewhat  conversant  with  the  South,  had  to  study 
in  order  to  discover  thus  and  so,  how  must  it  be  with  those  who  had  never  studied 
the  South  at  all?  Who  had  never  even  thought  of  it  as  a  field  for  capital  or  enter- 
prise, a  home,  a  resort  for  health  ?  Then  I  was  stnick  with  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  one  book  (according  to  my  information)  treating  of  tlie  South  as  a  whole. 
Here,  it  seemed,  was  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  South,  and  meet  what  I  regard 
as  the  great  need  of  the  time— accurate,  unbiased  information  about  the  whole 
South. 

Any  one  appreciating  the  largeness  of  the  aim,  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
occasion,  can  see  how  poorly  the  work  has  been  performed.  But  I  have  given 
the  cue  to  book-makers,  and  think  I  have  said  sam^hing  that  the  world  wishes 
to  know. 

The  South  is  now  exciting  more  interest  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  glolxj 
as  to  its  mineral  resources.  It  has  other  claims  upon  the  world's  attention,  and  I 
have  tried  to  portray  some  of  them.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  what  the 
South  is,  how  she  has  progressed,  and  to  conjecture  somewhat  what  she  may  be. 

The  introduction  is  mostly  my  own.  Moat  of  tlie  matter  about  the  States  is 
a  compilation.  I  have  always  tried  to  give  due  credit  to  all  from  whom  I  have 
quoted;  always  aimed  to  give  their  sense ;  have  never  garbled. 

It  18  my  offering  of  love  to  the  South. 
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At  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  the  South  was  crushed  as  hardly  any  country 
in  the  world^s  history  ever  was.  In  all  other  wars,  no  matter  what  devastations 
ensued,  the  labor  element  was  not  paralyzed.  With  the  return  of  peace,  rudi- 
mentaiy  and  fundamental  industries  resumed  their  sway.  The  farmer  returned 
to  his  plow ;  the  artisan  to  his  trade.  At  the  South,  the  enfranchised  negro,  in 
the  wild  ferment  of  his  spirits,  and  the  most  emotional  of  races,  uneducated, 
utterly  improvident,  with  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  his  intoxicating  boon, 
reveled  in  coarse  and  giddy  idleness.  Slavery  had  meant  to  him  work  and  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  another.  Freedom  must  mean  idleness  and  the  pursuit  of 
Ids  whims!  Hcnc«,  the  fields  were  largely  deserted;  and  the  negro,  naturally 
very  gregarious,  crowded  to  the  cities  and  towns.  Agriculture,  the  true  power 
and  beneficence  of  which  is  never  so  well  demonstrated  as  after  the  close  of 
greatly  devastating  wars,  did  not  allure  back  to  the  fields  its  old  denizens.  This 
disinclination  to  the  field  was  intensified  in  the  negro  by  the  creation  of  the 
Freedman's  Bureau,  an  institution  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  support  of  the  indigent.  To  this  the  negroes  fiocked  in  great  numl)ers,  and 
finding  a  support  there,  declined  for  some  time  to  work. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  white  man  generally  not  only  not  inured  to 
field  labor,  but  ignorant  of  it.  During  the  existence  of  slavery  the  professions 
were  the  walks  of  the  young  men,  or  lives  of  extravagant  ease  or  luxurious 
idleness.  Those  who  were  not  busy  in  their  professions  or  had  none,  led  such  a 
holiday  life  as  would  be  difiicult  to  furnish  an  adequate  descri))tion  of.  Some 
traveled;  some  spent  their  time  between  the  library  and  the  parlor;  many  led  a 
life  of  revelry — fun,  frolic,  dissipation;  they  were  great  riders  and  fine  shots; 
they  had  their  kennels  and  their  thoroughbred  horses.  The  softer  aspects  of  this 
gay  and  sumptuous  life  could  furnish  some  beautiful  matter  for  the  poet  and 
novelist. 

The  war  came.  The  young  men  and  the  old  flocked  to  it  as  to  a  festival.  It 
was  a  sort  of  carnival  of  patriotism.  Many  fell  in  battle ;  many  came  wounded 
or  dismembered  home.  Had  these  known  how  to  work,  they  could  not.  They 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture.  The  negro  was  hard  to  persuade  to  the  fields,  and 
many  would  not  go.  Another  difldculty  was  that  the  war  had  swept  away  the 
horses  and  mules.  These  had  to  be  supplied  and  bought  on  credit  at  extravagant 
prices.  Breadstufl*s  were  exceedingly  high,  and  must  be  bought  on  credit. 
Another  phase  was,  that,  under  slavery,  the  credit  of  planters  was  very  high, 
and  tliey  very  generally  had  expended  the  value  of  the  yearns  crop  before  it  was 
made.  This  indebtedness  caught  them  behindhand  with  merchants  at  the  incep- 
tion  of  the  war.  Generally,  the  merchants,  from  patriotic  motives,  forbore 
pressing  their  claims. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  soldiers  found  themselves,  very  generally,  heavily 
in  debt  to  merchants;  fences  in  ruin ;  implements  of  agriculture  gone,  useless  or 
only  semi-serviceable;  mules  and  horses  killed,  half  starved  or  gone;  labor  disor- 
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ganized,  with  the  rank  must  of  Areedom  fermenting  in  the  blood  and  turning  Mbm 
lirain  of  former  slaves. 

Cotton  was  high  in  price.  Almost  every  one  turned  to  making  cotton  on 
high-priced  hay,  pork,  mules,  com,  etc.  Cotton  fell  so  enormously  in  price  that 
it  brought  utter  ruin  to  many,  and  loaded  the  South  with  a  burden  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  merchants  that  is  still  weighing  her  down.  Had  there  been  little  or 
no  cotton  raised  that  awful  year,  the  South  would  long  ago  have  been  on  her  feet; 
but  the  old  indebtedness  of  ante  beUuin  days,  and  the  added  indebtedness  of  the 
great  losses  by  cotton-raising,  tightened  the  manacles  upon  the  Soutliern  planter, 
and  many  arc  yet  in  the  bonds. 

The  merchant,  virtually  owning  the  land  of  the  planter,  has  been  enabled  to 
dictate  his  methods.  The  planter  must  raise  cotton,  and  buy  pork,  corn,  hay,  etc 
These  breadstufTs  the  planter  has  been  compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  to  the* 
merchants  who  have  liens  upon  the  land. 

Between  the  fatuity  of  the  planter  in  raising  cotton  and  buying  pork,  com,, 
hay,  etc.,  voluntarily,  and  the  enforced  raising  of  cotton  and  buying  of  brcadstuffs 
in  the  manner  above  stated,  lie  the  explanation  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
South  so  long  after  the  war.  Along  with  these  reasons,  and  subordinate  to  them,, 
are  questions  of  lien  law,  modes  of  wages,  etc.,  which  cannot  here  l)e  elaborated. 

It  is  said  alM)vo  tliat  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  connection  with  other  condi- 
tions  consequent  upon  the  war,  paralj'zed  the  South ;  but  in  parts  of  the  South 
there  were  notable  exceptions  to  the  effects  of  the  alx)lition  of  slavery.  These 
exceptions  were  with  the  poor  white  men  wlio  either  owned  no  slaves  or  very 
few.  Tlicse  people  were  generally  poor,  uneducated  and  industrious.  Thejr 
worked  in  the  field  and  taught  their  children  to  work.  If  they  owned  a  few 
slaves,  they  went  to  the  field  and  worked  with  them.  They  owned  small  farms,, 
and  generally  lived  rather  n?mote  from  centres  of  trade.  They  raised  their  own 
com  and  pork,  "made"  some  oats  and  wheat,  made  their  own  molasses.  They 
kept  a  few  cattle.  The  wife  and  daughters  made  some  butter,  raised  poultry,  and,, 
in  many  instances,  spun  and  wove  the  wool  clipped  from  the  sheep  raised  at  home 
The  home  was  "  homely,"  and  made  of  logs,  perhaps.  Father  and  sons  were  good 
shots;  and  the  wild  turkey,  the  deer,  squirrel  and  bear  frequently  fell  beneath 
their  rifle.  These  people  were  self-supportuig.  It*  they  raised  a  little  cotton,, 
instead  of  paying  the  merchants  bills  for  advances  to  them,  the  money  from  its. 
sale,  after  buying  some  coffee  and  clothing,  went  back  to  the  home,  to  be  put  in. 
the  family  bank,  (the  home-knit  stocking,)  or  to  be  buried  in  the  garden  or  forests 

The  lives  of  these  people  had  two  great  lessons  for  the  world  and  the  South., 
They  were  living  refutations  of  the  old  dogma  that  white  people  could  not  stand' 
labor  m  the  field.  Despite  bad  houses,  indifferent  food,  too  free  use  of  tobacco  bjr 
both  sexes,  large  potations  of  black  coffee,  and  great  disregard  of  weather  in  vrork 
or  play,  no  people  could  well  be  more  healthy  than  they.  The  children  were- 
chubby,  rosy,  robust,  and  with  constitutions  like  a  wild  cat.  The  women  were- 
fecnnd  beyond  belief.  The  staple  argument  in  defense  of  slavery  was  that  the 
negro  was  a  necessity  to  the  South,  Iwcause  no  one  but  the  negro  could  stand  the 
hot  suns  in  the  field.  Here,  now,  was  this  white  man,  with  his  children,  working- 
ftrom  sunrise  to  sunset.  He  was  there  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia;  in  the  hills  of  Alabama;  the  pine  woods  of  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  the  other  States  above  named.  He  was  too  poor  to  own 
rich  lands.  Strange  that  the  world  has  not  learned  that  there  were  t(»ns  of 
thousands  of  white  workers  in  the  field  before  the  war  who  did  just  as  good  and 
nther  better  work  than  the  slave,  and  at  the  same  work  I 

Somewhat  before  and  much  since  the  war,  this  poor  white  man  had  another 
great  lesson  for  the  world— that  the  South  need  not  go  to  the  West  for  bread- 
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Whftt  coald  b€  bought  of  the  latter  at  the  far-olF  town  that  he  did  fld 
at  home?  His  bogs  did  not  even  cost  him  corn^  as  they  do  West.  The/ 
ranged  in  the  woods  all  tho  ye^ir,  and  in  winter  were  fat  on  the  mast  of  oak, 
beech^  cheatnat,  hickory^  etc.  He  did  not  even  have  to  fence  them  in ;  they  ranged 
on  his  neighbor.  If  he  wishetl  to  improve  his  lard,  he  fed  tht^m  on  corn  a  few 
weeks  before  kDling  thera.  That's  how  much  his  pork  cost.  As  to  corn^  he  had 
it  early  and  lute.  Ho  planted,  in  some  parts  of  the  couotry  in  question,  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  lie  could  plant  in  June  and  make  a  crop.  He  ate  ** roasting  c*irs*'  lt>iig 
atler  the  cold  weather  had  set  in  Korth  and  West.  Erenbody  raised  conu  Even 
many  of  the  richest  planters  would  f^mrn  to  buy  com.  In  many  places  it  was  not 
wojrth  l^venly-five  cents  a  bushel,  and,  indeed,  there  waa  no  markt^t  for  it.  It  waa 
a  drag.  Why  then  should  Western  farmers  still  believe  that  because  the  South 
hae  been  long  (since  the  war)  buying  their  corn  at  high  prices,  she  ciiimot  raise 
it?*  As  lo  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats,  almost  every  farmer  had  a  patch  of  one 
or  more  of  these.  The  wheat  was  to  be  ground  into  flour  at  the  mill  near  by. 
The  rye  or  barley  was  for  winter  pasture  for  his  calves  and  milch  cows.  The 
itch  had  been  **cow-penned"  for  a  year  or  so  before  breaking  up,  bo  as  to  enrich 
Some  of  the  rye  would  be  kept  to  lie  parched  and  mixed  Willi  the  coffee.  The 
I  might  **  rust,**  but  anyhow  they  were  to  he  I  ricd.  (Tbey  have  an  oat  now  that 
ion't  rust,  and  it  is  one  of  the  iM^st  and  heaviest  known— the  "red  rust-proof.") 
Kear  by  was  his  patch  of  cane.  From  that  lie  wt»uld  miike  hia  molasses  (deli- 
cious, too,  and  pure,)  and  his  brown  sugar.  Tlic  latter  would  do  good  service  in 
preserving  the  plums  that  grew  wild  in  such  profusion,  and  for  tbe  same  service 
to  ttie  apples  and  delicious  seedling  peaches,  strawberries  and  blacklierriea  wild 
on  the  farm. 

These  are  a  few  feiitures  of  a  poor  picture  of  tens  of  thousands  of  famdlcs  in 
the  Southern  States  before  and  after  the  war.  I  have  gone  about  in  travd  con- 
siderably, and  I  never  saw  a  man  who  raised  his  own  corn  and  pork  that  was  not 
doing  well.  Rich  he  might  not  Ix*;  but  he  was  idnmst  always  out  of  debt,  and  a 
illlc  ahead.  I  have  swn  people  in  my  rambles  who  never  bought  a  bushel  of  com 
wheat  or  a  pound  of  flour  or  bacon ;  tliL^y  always  raised  these.  These  men 
were  mostly  the  poor  men  we  huve  been  speaking  of.  To  most  of  ihem  tlie  aboli» 
lion  of  slavery  meant  no  loss,  for  they  never  owned  a  slave.  It  did  mean  rather 
better  s^icial  conditions  for  tliem,  fur  it  gave  them  contacts  and  associations  tfiey 
aever  had  before.  They  have  become  to  be  more  respected  and  much  endeared 
now,  in  the  new  and  greater  lalior- respecting  spirit  of  tiie  South.  The  best  work 
these  men  have  done  fur  the  South  is  not  only  in  preserving  the  sacred  fire  of 
industry,  but  by  tbe  lessons  almost  unconsciously  learned  by  the  South  fnmi  their 
l»  achings  of  &elf-<uppnrt,  Y(*ar  by  year  the  South  has  seen  these  patient,  indus- 
tri^pUB  fellows,  witlj  nt»  aspirations  of  gelling  rich  in  a  year  or  two,  gmdually 
adding  to  ihdr  acres;  niising  all  they  consume;  selhag  a  surjilus  of  cotton  or 
sugar  or  tobnrco,  and  hiying  by  the  money.  The  rich  men  or  the  large  land- 
owners have  caught  the  hint,  and  they,  too,  are  raising  tlicir  own  supplies.  The 
merchants,  in  many  instances,  are  encoumging  this;  and  so,  a  new  system  is 
growing  up.  I  re[)cat  it,  that  I  think  the  spirit  of  home  prtxluction;  the  enlarg- 
ing habit  of  self-support,  ever  Widening  and  deepening  in  tbe  South,  owe  tlielr 
toception  and  restoration  and  most  forcible  commendation  to  these  poor  wlii tea, 
To  demonstrate  tliis  position,  it  could  b<^  sliown  Iiow  the  counties  In  tlie  States 
when*  this  class  lived,  raised,  thrnugh  all  the  latter  years,  the  large  proportion  of 
breadstuds.    But,  howsoever  these  things  be,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  South, 


♦The  %cai  of  com  prtxluctioii  w»sfofwerl^  hi  th«  South.  •  •  •  In  1849,  fifteen  Souihcrn  Statct 
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jetLT  by  year,  is  increasing  the  quantity  of  her  breadstuffs.  This  will  be  shown ; 
and  the  facta  will  surprise  others,  as  they  hare  roe,  notwithstanding  some  con- 
versancy  with  Southern  progress.  Let  us,  however,  not  go  on  with  this  topic 
until  we  look,  in  a  very  general  and  cursor}'  way,  at  some  aspects  of  life  after  the 
war  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 

It  were  a  conscious  and  almof^t  criminal  dereliction  to  pass  by,  without  a 
wonl  of  comment  and  reprolMtion,  some  of  the  enonnities  that  disgraced  that 
regime  and  afflicted  the  South.  "Law,"  instead  of  being  " Iwueficence  acting 
acf;<)rding  to  rule,"  was  enthroned  corruption,  caprice,  vindictivencss  or  igno- 
rance—one or  more.  Some  Judges,  ignorant  of  everything  like  law,  and  infonned 
only  to  Bubser^'o  the  ends  of  their  appointment  or  their  own  aggrandizement, 
were  installed.    Not  only  could— 

"Offense's  gilded  hand  shove  hy  justice/' — 

but  *'  the  wicked  prize  "  could  "  buy  out  the  law."  Ex  fkirte  procespcs  issueil  out- 
side legal  forums  and  in  infamous  privacies,  marked  some  proceedings.  Decisions 
were  delivered  that  overthrew  established  law,  and  still  ccmtinue,  as  the  comment 
upon  their  authors,  upon  the  records. 

No  better  service  could  l)c  performed  to  future  ages  than  a  collection  of  the 
Judicial  decisions  of  that  time — d(*cisions  often  the  dictates  of  the  grossest  igno- 
rance; oflener,  perluips,  of  corruption.  Their  authors  should  be  forever  pilloried 
In  public  contempt  by  the  publication  of  a  coUeetania  juridi'ca,  and  so  be  rescued 
from  their  perishable  infamy  and  made  immortal. 

Many  of  the  creatures  in  tlie  halls  of  legislation  were  past  1>elief  and  descrip- 
tion. A  troop  of  gil)l)ering  apes  tricked  in  tlie  paraphernalia  of  power,  and 
playing  at  kings,  would  be  a  mild  mocker}'  of  state,  comparted  to  tlie  grotesque 
and  groveling  saturnalia  of  tliat  wild  and  hideous  mbble  in  those  dark  and  direful 
days.  No  legislation  could  l»e  pnx'ured  witliout  bribery,  except  such  as  inured  to 
the  corrupt  or  vindictive  purixwes  of  dominant  partisanship.  £nonnous  taxes 
were  laid,  not  for  the  furthenince  of  material  development,  but  with  predetermi- 
nations to  constitute  a  fund  of  corruption  and  plunder.  Legislatures  were  over- 
thrown by  a  hostile  soldiery  at  the  bidding  of  mercenary,  partisan  governors — an 
anachnmism  of  usurpation.  Thieves,  peculators  ond  niurden^rs  were  impaneled 
as  grand  jurors  by  corrupt  HheriflTs,  to  protect  themselves  from  indictment.  Pro- 
fessional bribe-takers  in  platoons  of  lazy,  ignorant  men,  hung  about  the  courts  of 
Justice— tried  and  trusty  mercenaries — a  thoroughly  drilled  band  to  decide  upon 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people.  Perjur}'  was  a  pastime,  and  brilx^rj-  tlieir 
"bread  and  meat."  These  wretches  reveled  in  their  infamy — capable  of  any 
degradation;  glad  to  fhltlll  the  behests  of  tlunr  employers,  and  bidding  for  use  by 
ever  cniorging  capabilities  of  dialKilism.  The  vast  debts  foisted  upon  the  com- 
monwealths, the  iHK!ulations  of  public  officials,  the  perversions  of  power,  the 
prostitutions  of  the  appliances  and  forms  of  law,  the  terrorisms  of  the  national 
militar}',  the  incredible  and  numerous  infamies  of  that  direful  day,  beggar  invec- 
tive. The  heroic  ages  of  plunder  and  infamy  in  any  civilization  never  furnished 
a  parallel;  and  nothing  but  an  elaliorate  and  specific  enumeration  of  the  flagrant 
enonnities  will  suffice  to  vindicate  to  the  im])artial  reader  our  strictures,  because 
the  age  would  have  seemed  to  Ibrbid  such  capabilities  of  atrcxious  rascality. 

In  so  large  a  theme  as  an  attempt  to  depict  Southern  conditions,  progress, 
possibilities,  some  system  is  ne<e8sary  to  even  a  semblance  of  portraying  the 
most  salient  features  of  her  development  and  possibilities.  I  shall,  therefore, 
make  my  points  as  distinct  as  possible,  and  show  the  South  under  diflen^nt 
aspects.  It  will  be  necessary  to  assume  more  or  less,  partly  from  luck  of  space ; 
partly  because,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  demon- 
•tifttion.    As,  for  instance,  if  it  is  claimed  that  the  South  must  1»ecome  the  home 
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of  8uch  and  such  an  industry  which  does  not  yet  exist,  it  manifestly  is  impossible 
to  demonstrate  it.  But  I  think  these  assumptions  will  commend  themselves  to 
the  common  sense  or  reasoning  of  most  readers.  If,  however,  they  be  scouted,  I 
must  leave  them  to  time  for  corroboration.  Certain  assumptions  a  few  years  ago 
of  what  the  South  would  soon  become  were  flouted  as  preposterous.  They  are 
&ct8  of  terrible  meaning  now  to  those  within  the  sphere  of  her  competitions. 

One  of  the  moat  striking  improvements  in  the  South  is  her  progress  in  agri- 
culture. Tliis  is  very  noticeable  in  the  increased  production  of  staples,  but  it  is 
also  very  notable  for  new  agricultural  methods,  use  of  new  appliances,  and  the 
productions  from  the  soil  entirely  unknown  to  her  a  few  years  back.  In  cereals, 
as  the  following  table  will  show,  the  South  has  regained  and  even  surpassed  her 
production  before  the  war.  This  means,  at  least,  keeping  home  the  money  that 
she  has  been  paying  to  the  West  until  of  late.  It  probably  means  more,  of  which 
something  hereafter,  perhaps.  But  always  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
measure  of  the  South*8  supply  of  food  for  cattle  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  a  consid- 
eratidn  of  her  product  of  corn  and  hay,  whenever  an  estimate  is  to  be  made  as  to 
what  she  will  need  for  home  consumption,  or  as  to  how  much  she  may  hereafter 
compete  with  the  North  and  West  in  their  own  markets  with  her  production  of 
com,  oats  and  hay;  for  the  utilization  of  the  hitherto  neglected  cotton  seed  is  a 
powerftil  factor  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate;  and  the  fields  of  the  South, 
hereafter  to  l)e  green  most  of  the  winter,  for  pasture  for  cattle,  through  the  use  of 
clover,  Kentucky  blue-grass,  etc.,  is  an  element  of  competition  with  the  North 
and  West  (by  allowing  the  South  to  sell  com,  hay  and  oats,)  which  is  absolutely 
imponderable.  But  to  the  facts  giving  some  aspects  of  cereal  production  in  the 
South.  As  illustrating  the  rapid  increase  in  this  direction,  I  have  compiled,  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  the  statistics  of 
the  grain  crops  pnxiuced  in  the  Southem  States  in  1868  and  1885.  The  reports 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  unfortunately  do  not  cover  the  production  of 
rice,  sugar-cane,  fruits,  and  some  other  crops  which  form  a  very  important  feature 
of  Southern  agriculture.  The  yield  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  in  the  South  in  1808 
and  1885  compare  as  follows,  (tlio  statistics  of  wheat  l>eing  for  1888)  ; 


1885. 


zSTiS. 


MARYLAND. 

Indian  Corn, bas..   15,999,000  12,349,000 

Wheat,             "   ..     7»337.o"o  5t7o6,ooo 

Oats,                 ''  ..     2,475,000  6,096,000 

VIRGINIA. 

Indian  Corn, bus..  31,838,000  19.969,000 

"Wheat,             "  ..     6, If 3,000  6,914,000 

Oats,                "  ..     8,664,000  8,67i/)oo 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Indian  Corn, bits..  35,199,000  23,366,000 

Wheat,             "  ..     3,487,000  2,971,000 

Oatt,                **  ..     4,483,000  3,479,000 

■SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Indian  Corn,  bus..  13,453,000  9,870,000 

Wheat,             "  ..        838,000  717,000 

Oats,                **  ..     3,510,000  629,000 

GBORGIA. 

Indian  Corn, biis..  yi,i(ri,ooo  27,294,000 

Wheat,             "  ..     1, 6a  1,000  1,832,000 

Oats,                "  ..     6,395,000  1,132,000 

FLORIDA. 

Indian  Corn, bus..     3.799.ooo  2,950,000 
Wheat, 


x868. 


ai,3j7,ooo 
).ooo 


861,01 


Oats, 


519,000 


ALABAMA 

Indian  Com,  bus . .  3»»405fOoo  31,240,000 

'Wheat,            "  ..    1,072,000  829,000 

Oata,                 "  ..     4.9i5,«»  567,a» 


MISSISSIPPI.  1885. 

Indian  Corn,  bus . .  35,765,000  35,519,000 

Wheat,             *'  ..        173,000  342,000 

Oau,                "  ..    3,962,000  zxo,ooo 

LOUISIANA. 

Indian  Corn, bus..  15,410,000  17,397,000 

Wheat,             *•   50,000 

Oats,                 "   ..        430,000  57*000 


TEXAS. 

Indian  Corn, bus..  84,406,000 
Wheat,  •*     .    6,113,000 

Oats,  "  ..14,211,000 

ARKANSAS. 

I  ndian  Corn ,  bus . .  38,309,000 
Wheat,  "   ..    1,878,000 

Oats,  "  ..    5,313,000 

TBNNB5SEE. 

Indian  Corn,  bus . .  75»58i ,000 
Wheat,  "   ..    8,749,000 

Oats,  "  ..  10,752,000 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Indian  Corn, bn<«. .  15*837,000 
Wheat,  "  ..    3*321,000 

Oats,  '*  ..    3,831,000 

KENTUCKY. 

Indian  Com,  bus . .  90,569,000 


Wheat, 
Oats, 


*•  . .  13,785,000 
.  10,235,000 


33,449,000 

2,000,000 

439,000 


54,773,000 
6,137,000 
3,881,000 


7,695,000 
3,185,000 
«.755»<»o 


58,187,000 
3,850,000 
5,906,000 
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Summing  up  these  statistics,  the  production  of  cereals  in  the  South  in  1885 
is  shown  to  lie  as  follows,  (wheat  statistics  being  for  1880) : 

CORN.                        WHBAT.  OATS. 

M*nrl»nd i5,99o/)oo             7»337»«»  a,475,ooo 

Virginia 31,838,000            6,153,000  8,664,000 

North  Carolina 25,199,000            3^87,000  4,483.o«> 

South  Carolina i3,45;«,ooo                838,000  3,510,000 

Georgia 3,216,000            1,631,000  6,395,000 

Florida 3.799.000        <;xo.ooo 


Alabama 


3,799,000        5X9*c»o 

,405,000  1,072,000  4,915,000 


Missisftippl 25,765,000  173,000             3>969, 

Louisiana 15,410,000        430,000 

Texas 84,406,000  6,113,000  14,2x1,000 

Arkansas 38,309,000  1,878,000  5,313,000 

Tennessee 75,581,000  8,749,000  10,753,000 

w"*^!^*'**- 9o.5^>«»o  12,785,000  10,335,000 

West  Virginia 15,837,000  3,331,000  2,831,000 

Tojal,  1M5 473,776,000  53,526.000  78,675,000 

*o^ 354,134,000  31,822,000  33,583,000 

Increase 1x6,630,000  91,704,000  46^^/300 

Thus,  despite  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  Southern  agriculture  haa 
labored,  and  which  are  now  beginning  to  give  way,  the  South  increased  its  pro- 
duction of  grain  from  1808  to  1885  by  116,652,000  bushels  of  corn,  21.704,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  46,092,000  bushels  of  oats,  or  an  aggregate  increase  of  the 
three  of  over  184,448,000  bushels — a  stupendous  gain  that  gives  promise  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  future,  now  that  Southern  farmers  are  turning  their 
Attention  more  and  more  to  diversified  agriculture,  finding  in  that  much  b<^tter 
success  than  in  the  all-cotton  system. 

It  is  quite  noteworthy,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  sUitistics,  how  the  {product 
of  the  oat  has  increased  in  the  cotton-raising  States.  This  is  one  reason  wliy 
oom-raising  has  not  increased  more.  Tlie  oat  crop  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  most  easily  produced  in  the  South — being  sown  in  the  fall,  generally,  and 
plowed  in  in  the  roughest  manner.  After  it  is  cut,  the  young  "  crab"  (crop)  grass 
(jHupcUum  inguinale)  comes  on,  and  gives  fine  pasture  until  frost. 

The  use  of  the  field  pea  in  the  South  has  increased  very  greatly  of  late.  It 
te  equivalent  to  a  considerable  production  of  com,  as  it  feeds  both  man  and  beast^ 
and,  indeed,  is  a  very  rich  food  for  cattle.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  pea  and  cotton 
seed — ^the  latter  becoming  pretty  common — gives  to  the  corn  production  very 
much  greater  reach  and  scope  than  will  be  estimated  easily.  The  truth  is,  that 
between  the  uses  of  the  oat,  the  pea  and  cotton  seed,  and  increased  com  produc- 
tion, foreign  hay  and  corn  are  about  banished  from  most  of  the  South. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  timothy  hay  (rather  indifferent,  too,  sometimes,) 
was  selling  in  countiy  towns  in  Mississippi  at  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton. 
Fine  timothy  hay  raised  near  can  now  be  bought  at  fifteen  dollars  per  ton  in  the 
same  towns.  Johnson  grass  hay,  in  placec,  has  entirely  displaced  all  Northem  hay. 

Western  corn,  only  a  few  years  ago,  (in  1881,)  was  selling  in  places  in  the 
South  at  one  dollar  and  a-half  on  credit,  and  a  dollar  cash.  Thousands  of  car- 
loads were  brought  in.  Now,  and  for  two  years,  corn  has  been  worth  in  the  same 
localities  only  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  It  may  seem  queer  to 
say  that  this  is  a  blessing;  but  it  effectually  prevents  the  ingress  of  Western  com, 
and  enables  the  farmer  to  make  cheap  cotton;  for  everything  south  of  North 
Carolina  seems  subordinated,  as  yet,  to  cotton-raising. 

Mention  was  made  a  little  back  of  the  improvement  in  agricultural  method* 
South.  Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  Southern  agriculture  has  observed  the 
growth  of  what  is  known  in  parts  of  the  South  as  "intensive  farming."  Mr. 
Furman,  of  Geor^,  worthily  made  a  great  reputation  in  this  regard.  In  the 
article  on  Georgia,  bis  method  will  be  given  io  his  own  language.  In  parts  of  the 
South,  lands  have  been  made  to  treble  their  former  product  in  one  and  another 
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staple ;  and  cotton,  of  late^  \\hb  been  prodiicedi  by  the  ii&e  of  fertilizers,  in 
theretofore  conBidered  unavailable  for  this  pliint.     Deep  ploughing,  drainage,  suh- 
Boilmg  and  ditching  are  coming  more  and  more  into  voj^e,  and  their  effecte  are 

I  seen  in  improved  health,  improved  lands  nnd  larjcrer  crfjpa.  New  appliances,  too, 
are  plaving  their  part  in  the  new  agriculture  of  the  South.  The  number  of  reapers 
and  mowcPi,  sulky  cultivators^  riding  plows,  steel  plows,  seeders,  improved  har- 

|[EOWS,  manure  distributorfi,  corn  and  cotton  planters,  titreahers,  and  otlier  improved 
aing  utensilft,  is  wonderful.    There  are  districts  where,  only  tiiree  or  four  years 

ta^,  nothing  but  the  wooden  niouhMM>Brd  plow  wa»  found,  and  where  there  w^ere 

t  no  sulky  cultivators  or  etei-l  plows,  where  now  hardly  an  old-fashioned  plow  is  to 
be  found.  Even  clover  hullers  are  being  introduced  here  and  there.  The  popw- 
iarity  of  all  th<.^e  new  implements  and  others  not  mentioned  is  the  sure  forerunner 

lof  agricultm^iil-implement  factories,  in  which  the  cheap  iron  and  tmequalled 
Southern  hard  woods  are  euro  to  find  a  place.  The  inau/^u ration  of  thewe  factories 
at  eligible  points  Soutli  offers  one  of  the  most  commanding  opportunities  to 
Northern  enterprise  and  capital. 

The  new  products  from,  or  in  connection  with,  the  soil  at  the  South  within  a 
few  yt*ar8  will  defy  ennmemtion.  The  nifmt  painstaking  reflection,  the  most 
elaborate  enumeration^  wtjuld  be  sure  to  leave  something  unnoted.  It  will  greatly 
asaii^t  to  a  \K*tU\t  vX^w  if  tiioy  an3  divided  into  classificatiousj  as  stock  rjiising, 
fruit  raising,  vegetable  raising,  the  cultivation  of  grasst^s,  and  miscellaneous — the 
btter  to  cover  poultr)' raising,  bee  cult nrt%  silk  culture,  jute  culture,  rice  culture 
the  culture  of  the  cjme,  tobacco,  mint  culture,  broom  corn,  fluriculture,  etc. 

Sltx^k  raising  in  p^artsof  the  Soulh  has  long  !>ecii  in  vogue.  The  fine  sheep 
and  cattle  of  Virginia  the  Northern  cities  more  contiguous  to  her  have  long 
known;  and  Kentucky,  in  her  ^'blue-gniBS  regl(»n,'*  has  a  rcpntatiou  the  world 
over,  and  has  huen  for  many  ymrs  without  a  rival  or  peer  in  raising  i«hort-honi 
rattle  and  Ihoroughhred  horses.  Thither  the  world  has*  long  resorted  for  the  liest 
of  these.  Other  parts  of  the  Stat«  have  eclit>svd  her  in  mule  raising,  and  some  of 
the  New  England  State**  have  certainly  divided  honors  with  her  lu  the  production 
of  the  finest  sheep.  But  the  South,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  considered,  u  not 
yet  regarded,  aa  a  stock-raising  country.  Before  the  w^ar  the  census  sliowed  some 
ver>'  surprlfiing  facts  about  her  ascenik'ncy  in  raising  hogs  and  common  cattle; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  desigiuited  **  stock  raiding."  What  is  written  is  mejint  to 
apply,  in  this  connection,  to  the  niising  of  thoroughbred  stockj  petligrttd  and 

f  legist eri-n1.     Within  a  few  years,  and  even  within  five  years,  the  intrnduclion  of 

^registered  short-horn  and  Jersey  cattle,  and  their  increase,  hat*  been  most  marked. 
Tennessee  has  progressed  very  rapidly,  nnd  other  States  are  falling  into  hue.  In 
Jertieys,  there  are  one  or  two  districts  in  the  South  where,  to  the  same  ntitnlxT  of 
breeders,  there  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in  ttie  United  folates,  perhaps,  as  many 
registered  animals  ownied.  East  Mississippi  and  Molnle,  Alabama,  nre  psirlJcularly 
conspicuous. 

In  a  recent  lri[>,  made  with  the  special  t>urpose  of  seeing  the  bjueders  of 
registered  cattle  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  3rissis»ip|>i,  I  wus  grwiily  suriuisedat 
the  niagnitu<ie  of  the  business  of  breeding  registered  Jirseya.  The  hreedtu'S  of 
thejie  Slates  are  to  l»c  numi>ered  by  seori"i,  nnd  their  cattle  by  hundreds.  One 
breeder  has  over  iwf)  Imndred  head,  and  nuuit)er8  are  to  be  found  wiio  own 
upwards  of  fifty;  and  some  of  the  best  herds  In  llie  country  are  to  be  found 
South,  In  shortdiorns  the  numher  is  far  less,  espeeially  south  and  east  of  Ken- 
tucky and   Tennessee;    and   North   and    South  Carolina  are  very^  noticeably 

Icmborked  in  breeding  these  cattle.  Btit  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  breed  is  a 
laccess  South,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  one  or  more  eminent  slock- raisers 
In  the  South  to  tliecontrarj'.    There  are  several  parlies  in  the  South  who  have 
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flome  choice  herds  of  regiatered  ehort-horns.  It  ought  to  be  taken  as  almost  con- 
clusive, that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  short-horns  in  this  country  or  the  world — 
The  Duke  of  Noxubee— once  owned  by  one  of  the  Hamiltons,  of  Mt.  Sterling, 
Kentucky— which  speaks  yolumes  as  to  the  animal*s  meiits — was  bred  and  raised 
in  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi,  by  Simeon  Orr,  of  that  county— a  gentleman 
who  bred  and  raised  many  other  short-horns,  and  was  considered  a  very  great 
visionary  by  some  of  the  very,  verj',  wise  men  of  his  day  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  this  breed  of  cattle  cannot  live  on  the  quantity  of  food,  and 
make  flesh,  tlmt  a  "  scrub"  can,  and  this  for  a  time  will  militate  airainst  the  breed ; 
but  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  there  are  lands  in  the  South  capable  of  producing 
such  crops  of  clover,  Kentucky  blue-grass,  etc.,  that  it  taxes  severely  the  credulity 
of  any  one  not  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  credibility  of  the  thing  to  believe. 
On  such  lands,  in  the  fViture  stock-raising  reign  in  the  South,  as  fine  short-horns 
as  ever  lived  will  bo  seen,  and  probably  an  improvement  will  lie  made  on  the 
year-long  pasture  on  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  to  which  access  can  be  had  in 
parts  of  the  South.  Herds  of  Holstelns  and  Devons  are  becoming  more  frequent, 
although  as  yet  comparatively  small;  and  thinly  scattered  over  the  South  is  a 
breeder  here  and  there  of  other  thoroughbred  registered  cattle. 

To  show,  for  illustration,  how  the  stock-raising  spirit  is  spreading  in  parts  of 
the  South,  there  are  four  cattle-breeders*  associations  in  Mississippi — Jersey,  Hol- 
stein.  Short-horn  and  Devon.  In  East  Mississippi  there  is  hanlly  any  town, 
however  small,  that  has  not  from  one  to  a  half-dozen  breedere  of  thoroughbred 
registered  cattle  of  some  breed ;  while  all  through  the  country  they  are  scattered 
more  or  less  thickly. 

Because  particular  mention  is  made  of  some  States  in  the  South  as  raising 
certain  breeds  of  registered  cattle,  it  is  not  to  l>e  inferred  tlmt  the  other  States 
cannot  or  do  not  raise  registered  cattle.  There  is  probably  not  a  Southern  State 
in  which  there  are  not  one  or  nu)re  herds  of  thoroughbred  re«ristered  Jerseys.  As 
to  grade  cattle,  they  are  numbered  among  the  tens  of  thousands,  of  various  breeds 
in  the  South.  Look  at  the  immense  number  of  high-grodc  short-horns  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  the  large  numlMT  of  grades,  but  not  so  high, 
of  the  same  breed  in  Texas  and  Mississippi,  more  particularly.  See  the  number 
of  grade  Jerseys  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Ch*orgia,  Tennessee,  and,  in  less  num- 
bers, in  all  the  Southern  States.  Holsteins,  Devons,  Galloways  and  other  breeds 
have  not  so  strongly  made  their  impression,  being  of  very  recent  introduction. 

Almost  every  breed  of  sheep  has  been  tried  in  the  South,  and,  with  proper 
selection  for  lands,  all  breeils  do  well.  Further  South,  and  on  the  slovenly  atten- 
tion generally  paid  them,  or  the  utter  neglect,  more  common  still.  Merinos  and 
Southdowns  are  brat,  and  the  grades  of  both.  One  cannot— at  least,  ought  not 
to— expect  a  Cotswold  or  Leicestershire  to  earn  his  own  living;  nor  ought  such  a 
sheep,  nor,  indt^xl,  any,  be  put  upon  the  stiff,  sticky,  heavy  soils  of  the  prairies  of 
East  Mississippi,  or  the  prairie  belt  of  Alabama  or  Texjis,  in  winter,  without  a 
thorough  Bermuda  sod  under  foot,  and  rollini^  land.  Sheep  must  have  a**  dry 
foot."  The  fecundity  and  heidth  of  sheep  South  is  a  marvel.  I  cannot  longer 
dwell  here  upon  the  topic  If  the  reader  wants  to  know  what  the  South  offers  in 
the  way  of  shcH>p  raising,  and  the  leading  asp(*cts  of  the  outlook  South  in  this 
regard,  let  him  K»ad  Mr.  John  L.  Hays*  bulletin  on  sheep  raising  South.  No 
authority  is  more  eminent  tlian  Mr.  Hajrs. 

The  breeding  of  Angora  goats  is  an  industry  full  of  promise  to  the  South. 
There  are  some  exceedingly  choice  animals  of  this  breed  South,  and  some  very 
celebrated  flocks.  The  manufactories  using  their  hair  for  the  fabrics  of  the  loom 
are  increasing;  and  it  is  a  mutter  of  surprise  that  Southern  men  are  not  realizing 
the  situation  better,  and  taking  a  flrmer  grip  upon  the  business  of  breeding  tlu^se 
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They  really  do  not  c«8l  a  ppnuy  to  any  Southern  brw^UtT;  uu«i  Dielr 
Eeftltb  aad  fecundity— why  u&p  wr»rds  on  the  goat? 

Tlie  South,  for  the  yeiirs  eince  tl»e  war,  lins  paid  immense  sums  of  monry  for 

mules,     A  few  years  ago,  as  the  refiult  of  a  caleulatiim.  it  w«h  found  thiit  ni  leuBt 

«ne  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  lieen  paid  by  one  couniy,  by  no  mcunB  tlie 

largeftt,  in  a  Southern  State,  in  one  year  for  thi;^  nniinaL    It  is  certninly  not  an 

dverstatement  to  Bay  that  the  South  has  paid  linn<lr«'dH  of  millions  of  ddlliirr'  for 

:Ktiule8  since  the  war.     In  many  instances,  Kentucky  and  Trnnee^ee  reorived  a 

^goodly  abare  of  this  money ;  but  some  of  tlu*  States  west  of  the  Ohio  Rivtr  liave 

^ot  a  good  deal  of  it.    But  the  South  is  Imvln  lt  a  mind  to  stop  ihi*^.   Ten  yenn*  ago 

^-even  leee — few  jacks  were  to  he  found  South.     Within  five  years,  ninny  jtieks, 

«ame  of  them  superb  animals,  have  been  imported,  and  parties  an'  mukinj?  a 

Pfguiar  business  of  raising  mules,  having  their  own  jacks  for  their  own  service. 

Thla  is  a  very  safe  business,  and  has  nothing-  but  sitoceps  before  it ;  for  the  South 

Mrill  always  need  mules»  and  need  them  more  and  more.   The  avernge  life  of  a  nuile, 

nnder  the  care  and  ctmtrol  of  a  negro,  no  one  can  meneure:  but  every  S(»uthem 

maTi  knows  that,  tmtween  iM^ating,  bard  riding  and  sennt  feeil,  it  is  very  short. 

Then,  mules  cost  virtually  nothttig  to  a  raiser  in  the  more  Southern  States,  if  the 

fields  are  at  all  in  the  shape  they  should  be — that  is,  set  to  clover.  blue-gra>«  And 

other  gragsee.     It  would  be  a  pleasure,  although  a  little  curious,  to  tell  how  free 

fmm  certain   diseases  and   ailments   home-bre<l   mules   are,  compared   to  those 

raiiaetl  West 

The  veterinarians  South  claim  that  the  So  tit  h  is  one  of  the  best  coun  trios  in 
Uie  world  to  raise  the  best  horsc^s.  Thty  give  good  rejisons — in  longer  aesson  of 
»n  food  or  sueh  food  the  year  round,  milder  climate,  and  exemption  from  lung 
throat  troubles,  etc  ,  etc.  At  any  rate,  every  eporting  man  well  know?<  that 
"tlio  hre-eding  of  trotting  horses  and  tborougbbreds  is  on  the  increase.  While 
Kentucky  holds  the  tirsl  rank,  other  States  are  "showing  up"  well;  and  there  are 
feiv  placee  in  the  South  where  th<  re  are  not  to  \k>  found  s(mie  highly-lired 
itllouA  that  are  at  the  service  of  the  rommoniiy  at  reasonabh*  prices ;  and  more 
and  more  are  stables  of  tfioroughbreds  springing  up  at  one  and  niiotber  town  and 
Hty  in  tlie  South,  Let  any  judge  of  horse  flesh  look  «t  the  numl»er  of  flue  car- 
rSage  horses  South,  and  he  will  see  many  home-bred  as  fine  as  thorn*  imported. 
Sllll,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our  fine  horses  South  J»re  not  raised  here. 
There  S»  the  very  tiuest  field  for  iTeedei's  to  (Hime  in,  and  keep  home  tlie  money 
ni»w  ^ing  into  the  Western  and  Ensteni  States  for  tine  carnage  horeee.  The 
South  Is  rapidly  getting  able  to  have  fine  horses;  and  her  |>oople  are  tree  livem, 
and  will  have  the  good  things  of  life  if  they  have  cither  llie  money  or  creflit  to 
pmcnre  them.  There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  larger  breeds,  and  there  ts  an  oppor- 
tunity for  their  intrfKluctton,  It  Is  quite  certain  that  the  very  stiff  lands  in  pnrtB 
of  the  South — as  in  the  prairie  country  of  East  Mississippi— cannot  be  broken  by 
•  riding  plow  (as  a  thorcjugh  Westenj  farmer  wotd«l  want  it  done,)  by  any  three 
bofie<t  eoch  aa  one  could  pick  up  South,  without  considenible  selection.  The 
need  tn  that  country  and  other  similar  places  South  is  lor  an  «nimnl  the  **get"  of 
large  stallions  upon  the  mares  of  the  counlry. 

Within  ten  years,  hog  raising  in  the   South   has  been  revolutionized.    A 
one  could  hardly  see  anything  but  the  unmitigated  "rnzordmck,**    If 
a  I  red  Ijoar  was  to  be  found,  it  was  a  rare  sig!»t.*    The  hv^\  that  could 

l»r  Ux*ke*l  tor  waa  a  little  grou])  of  grades.  But  now  this  ta  all  changetl  In 
many  pai*ts<of  the  South  you  will  have  to  get  into  the  **otf  country"  before  yon 
the  fleet-footed,  long-nosed  animal  found  so  common  everywhere  a  few 


*Thl*  remark  miut  not  be  luppixied  to  &ppty  to  aooie  locaIllie»— a*  parts  of  Keniucky ,  for  iti^iaocc 
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years  ago.  In  the  towns,  wherever  we  travel,  we  see  DotUing  bat  grades  or 
thoroughbreds.  The  Irish  graziers  and  the  Chester  whites  are  very  generally 
discarded.  The  former  is  not  a  good  ranger;  tlie  latter  does  not  stand  the 
climate  well,  most  pactieolarly  as  a  sty-hog.  This  remark  will  certainly  apply  to 
the  Qulf  States,  and  may  be  no  doubt  applied  to  the  entire  South,  omitting  possi- 
bly Virginia.  The  favorites  are  Poland  Chinas,  Bcrksbires,  Essexes  and  Jersey 
Teds.  The  first  two  are  thoroughly  disseminated  and  tried,  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  regi8*«red  Berkshires  with  us.  The  Essex  Is  a  comparatively  late 
acquisition,  thoroughly  commended,  first-rate,  and  winning  firicnds  wliercver 
known.  The  Jersey  red  is  a  safe  hog  and  suited  to  the  South,  but  it  is  such  a 
late  acquaintance,  there  is  little  can  be  said  about  it. 

Qrass  raising  is  a  corollary  of  stock  raising.  They  are,  as  it  were,  correla- 
tives. We  must  have  gntss  to  raiee  stock,  if  our  efibrts  as  a  section  are  to  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  stock-breeding  country ;  and  we  will  have  stock  if  we  raise  grass. 
For  many  years  I  have  l)een  a  most  watchful  observer  of  the  grasses  South.  In 
many  places  I  have  sown  the  seeds  of  one  species  and  another,  carrying  them  in 
the  pocket,  and  scattering  often  only  a  pinch  here  and  there.  My  views  about 
grasses  will  be  found  under  that  caption  in  the  article  on  Mississippi.  It  is  only 
desired  here  to  give  some  facts  there  not  referred  to. 

Some  tliree  years  ago  I  was  urging  upon  the  stock-breeders  about  Mobile  the 
policy  of  sowing  orchard,  red  top,  blue,  white  clover  and  other  grasses  on  their 
sandy  lands,  assuring  tliem  tliey  would  do  tolerably  well—not,  of  course,  like 
richer,  stifier  lands,  with  considerable  lime  in  them,  but  far  better  than  nothing. 
These  entreaties  had  no  effect,  so  far  as  was  known;  so  I  bouglit  a  pound  or  two 
of  lawn  grass  seed  one  day,  and  scattered  them,  under  cover  of  tlie  night,  in  the 
public  square  in  Mobile,  l)etween  Saint  Francis  and  Dauphine  streets.  Recently 
while  on  a  visit  to  Mobile,  happening  by  there,  I  went  into  the  square  to 
look  for  results.  I  had  not  been  there  since  sowing— bay  three  years  anterior. 
I  found  some  beautiful  "catches"  of  blue-grass  and  orchard,  particularly  the 
former;  and  last  season  was  very  dry.  There  was  a  little  blue-grass  in  the  lawn 
before ;  but  I  aimed  to  scatter  my  seed  where  there  was  no  grass. 

The  other  was  an  experience  had  on  a  trip  in  November,  1884,  in  visiting  the 
various  prominent  breeders  of  cattle  in  the  Gulf  States ;  in  Georgia,  about  Rome, 
Cohutta,  Atlanta,  Callioun,  etc.  In  all  these  places  and  others  blue-grass  was 
found  "taking"  the  roadsides  and  farms — in  almost  every  place  coming  in  without 
seeding.  On  some  farms  it  had  been  seeded— as  at  Mr.  Richard  Peters',  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Wade's,  the  owner  of  Tenella.  On  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  Woodward,  at 
Cohutta,  Gki.,  it  had  not  been  seeded;  nor  had  it  been  seeded,  probably,  anywhere 
in  all  the  numberless  roadside  places  it  was  seen.  Indeed,  it  is  the  common  grass 
on  all  the  outlying  lots  about  Atlanta,  and  one  can  see  persons  sodding  ttic  lawns 
with  this  sod  taken  from  the  vacant  lots  around  the  city.  This  surely  ought  to 
settle  the  question  about  blue-grass,  {poa  pratensis.)  It  is  mentioned  licre  for  its 
curiousness,  that  in  a  long  fight  between  alfalfa  and  blue-grass  on  Mr.  Richard 
Peters'  farm,  the  blue-grass  is  gradually  winning.  The  fight  has  been  going  on 
many  years.  There  was  seen  in  many  places,  also,  some  superb  orchard  grass ; 
but  this  had  been  seeded,  of  course. 

As  a  matter  of  experience,  valuable  to  all  who  may  think  of  Georgia  as  a 
fatore  home,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Wade,  of  Atlanta,  has  no  silo.  His  cattle 
are  on  his  blue-grass,  orchard  grass,  etc.,  summer  and  winter,  and  have  been  all 
these  years.    Of  course,  he  has  hay  for  rainy  and  cold  days. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  how  the  grasses  here  spoken  of  seem  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  East  and  Central  Tennessee,  of  Western  North 
and  South  Carolhut,  of  VL^ginia,  and  of  Kentucky?    If  the  reader  wants  elabo- 
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Tate  proof,  be  is  referred  to  the  artieie  on  Mississippi,  where  enough  is  given,  it  is 
lioped,  on  the  topic  to  convince  the  most  skeptical,  and  tliat,  too,  with  relation  to 
a  different  country,  maiiilj.  What  is  here  given  is  a  short  chapter  out  of  a  new 
experience. 

Fruit  raising  as  a  vocation  was  hardly  kaown  South  until  after  the  war. 
Before  the  war  many  had  their  orctmrds  of  one  fruit  and  another ;  but  it  would 
hare  been  considered  tlien  utterly  petty  and  contemptible  to  have  raised  fruit  and 
•eld  it — as  beneath  any  gentleman  I  Thirty-five  years  ago  this  was  precisely  the 
view  in  Delaware.  But  immediately  after  the  war,  fruit  raising  began  as  a  busi- 
ness South.  The  influence  wave  broke  across  the  narrow  boundary  of  sea 
between  the  peninsula  on  which  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shores  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  are  situated,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  deluged  the  latter  locality 
with  a  fruit-raising  sentiment.  Small  fruit  was  **8et**  in  large  quantities,  and 
floon  grew  to  large  proportions.  Before  the  war  some  other  fruit  had  been 
planted;  and  one  gentleman  had  secured  both  wealth  and  eminence  from  a  pear 
orchard  of  his  planting  that  had  an  almost  national  reputation.  Delaware  and 
Maryland  soon  felt  the  influence  of  the  competition  of  Norfolk  in  the  decreased 
prices  brought  by  their  fruit.  (The  writer,  then  living  in  Dover,  Delaware,  and 
raising  fruit  largely,  well  remembers  this.)  Very  quickly,  wide-awake  Dela- 
wareana  strove  to  get  ahead  of  Norfolk,  and  moved  further  South — even  as  &r 
down  as  Wilmington,  North  Carolina—and  "  set"  strawberries.  So  the  spirit  grew. 

About  tiio  close  of  the  war,  possibly  in  the  fall  of  1865,  Dr  Clayton  A.  Cow- 
gill,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  moved  on  the  Samt  John^s  Biver,  in  Florida,  and  went 
at  once  largely  into  the  business  of  orange  raising.  It  is  stated  that  while  num- 
berless persons  had  raised  oranges  for  fruit  and  as  a  pastime,  he  was  the  first  who 
did  it  as  a  scheme  for  money -making.  About  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  went  down  on  the  Saint  John's  River,  in  Florida,  and  began  writing  those 
letters  in  its  praise  which  set  the  whole  North  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm,  and  soon 
drew  thither  the  capital  and  immigration  with  an  ever-swelling  flood  since. 
Except  Mr.  Charles  Nordhofl's  letters  and  book  on  Southern  California,  there  has 
been  no  approximation,  in  the  building  up  of  a  State  by  a  siugle  pen,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Mrs.  Stowe*s  literary  work  in  behalf  of  Florida.  Who  shall  tell  of  the 
development  of  Florida  in  fruit  culture  ?  Who  can  fix  its  boundaries  ?  Who  can 
depict  the  transformation  scenes  of  the  trackless  pine  woods  int«  orange  bowers, 
dtron  groves,  pineapple  plantations,  banana  farms,  and  what  not?  Let  the  reader 
torn  to  the  article  on  Florida  for  a  bewildering  list  of  strange  and  tropical  fruits 
there  grown. 

But  while  Florida  is  great,  not  only  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  her 
bofdnes6  in  fruit  culture,  and  especially  in  the  magnitude  of  a  fruit  culture  pos* 
Bible  to  only  a  limited  area  of  the  country,  she  is  by  no  means  the  only  State  far 
South  which  is  conspicuous  by  fruit  culture.  Georgia,  greatly  through  the  influ- 
aice  of  her  celebrated  citizen,  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  is  raising  a  great  deal  of  fruit, 
pears  especially,  and  a  goodly  quantity  of  peaches  and  apples  and  small  fruits, 
and  is  a  leader  among  Southern  States.  Along  the  Jackson  Bailroad,  (Southern 
Branch  of  the  Illinois  Central,)  in  the  pine  woods  of  Mississippi,  and  about  and 
aboTC  Canton,  there  is  a  very  considerably  developed  fruit-raising  interest ;  and 
Southwestern  Tennessee  is  well  advanced,  too.  But  it  is  impossible  to  particu- 
larize in  full.  It  may  be  stated  in  brief,  that  there  is  no  Southern  State  in  which 
fruit  raising  is  not  more  or  less  prosecuted  as  a  vocation ;  that  in  some  States  it  la 
ayery  considerable  interest  and  quite  a  source  of  revenue,  and  that  all  fVuit  raising 
Soath  as  a  vocation  or  with  a  view  to  money-making  has  obtained  since  the  war. 
For  fbrther  information  on  fruits,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Missis- 
4ppi,  where  the  topic  is  treated  at  some  length. 
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The  growth  of  melon  raising  has  attained  such  dimensionB  within  the  last 
year  or  two  as  to  be  astounding,  particularly  in  Georgia ;  and  in  Arkansas  it  is 
quite  a  large  business.  This,  too,  as  a  business,  is  a  new  thing  to  the  Soatli,  and 
when  not  overdone,  proves  lucratiye. 

Vegetable  raising  or  ** trucking*'  is  an  immense  business  South,  and  it 
stretches  from  Norfolk  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  well  down  into  Florida.  A  very 
long  and  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  on  its  growth,  and  figures  might  be 
given  to  prove  its  magnitude.  At  Norfolk,  Ya.,  it  takes  a  large  steamer  per  day 
to  transport  what  that  vicinity  sends  to  New  York  City  alone.  All  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  and  in  Florida,  trains  and  steamers  are  well  laden  for  months 
with  early  vegetables.  From  New  Orleans,  La.,  go  great  quantities.  Mississippi, 
along  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  sends  considerable  quantities,  as  does  South- 
western Tennessee.  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  become  the  most  considerable  vegetable 
raising  area  in  the  South,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions.  There  the 
business  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Years  ago,  hundreds  of 
car-loads  were  sent  every  season  over  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  alone.  Ten 
years  ago,  only  two  or  three  were  engaged  in  this  business  about  Mobile,  and 
only  one  gentleman  at  all  considerably — one  who  still  holds  a  most  prominent 
position  there  in  trucking.  Mobile  used  to  import  cabbages,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  they  could  not  be  raised  there.  Now  she  sends  off  every  year  to 
Western  markets  from  one  to  thi-ee  hundred  or  more  car-loads  of  early  cabbages. 
What  a  revolution  in  ideas  and  business  I  Ahnost  every  vegetable  possible  to  the 
climate  is  grown.  No  enumeration  can  be  made  of  all  the  more  considerable 
localities  where  "trucking"  is  a  vocation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  this  business 
of  nusing  vegetables  for  the  early  market  North  and  West  is  a  new  thing  to  the 
South — as  to  anything  considerable,  the  growth  of  the  last  decade.  Even  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  vegetables  consumed  at  home  was  ever  raised  South  until 
of  late.  Even  now  there  is  a  large  field  for  raising  late  vegetables  for  home  con- 
sumption South.  Many  erroneous  notions  exist,  and  must  be  combatted.  It 
would  be  entirely  conjectural  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  vegetable  business 
in  the  South,  but  every  one  conversant  with  it  knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  lucrative  of  the  new  enterprises  South;  that  the  returns  for 
sales  are  well  into  the  millions  of  dollars;  that  many  thousands  of  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  crop,  and  that  thousands  of  gardeners  find  employment  in  it. 

Having  briefly  considered  as  new  industries  South,  stock  raising,  grass  raiaing, 
the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  I  pass  to  a  very  cursory  consideration  of  those 
products  enumerated  under  the  title  "  miscellaneous." 

Taking  the  topics  up  in  their  order,  it  may  be  said  of  poultry  that  the  raising 
of  various  breeds  for  sale  is  afibrding  vocations  to  a  few  people  in  the  various 
Southern  States.  This  aspect  is  new  and  has  been  profitable,  but  is  quickly  over- 
done. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  breeds  raised. 
The  list  is  very  large.  Poultry  raising  South  ought  to  be  and  is  profitable.  The 
cost  is  almost  nothing,  generally — chickens  finding  food  by  ranging.  If  parties 
would  sow,  as  they  ought,  grass,  cost  of  feed  would  be  merely  nominal  the  year 
round  in  most  of  the  South,  as  Northern  grasses  grow  most  of  the  winter,  and  in 
summer  the  Southern  grasses  are  almost  always  green.  Poultry  are  generally 
healthy.  They  need  watching  in  summer,  occasionally,  to  be  relieved  of  the  red 
bug.  Setting  fowls  need  to  be  attended  to  sometimes,  to  be  saved  from  lice,  and 
in  very  hot  weather,  the  eggs  need  an  occasional  sprinkling.  But,  all  told,  all  the 
year  through,  the  South  is  unexcelled  as  a  poultry-raising  country.  Chickens, 
well  South,  will  lay  most  of  the  year,  with  proper  food  or  range.  The  broods 
come  off  early.  Eggs  are  higher  in  price,  on  an  average,  than  North.  The 
expense  is  next  to  nothing  of  raising.    There  will  probably  be  some  day  a 
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conaidenible  business  in  raising  early  chickens  for  NartUern  markets.  Turkeys 
are  remarkable  lor  health  and  beauty.  Geese,  it  is  manifeBt,  will  yield  much 
more  profitable  crops  of  feathers  South  than  North.  The  benuty  of  plumage  of 
Boutlicrn  fowls  and  birds  is  commnnly  remarked  by  all  atlentivo  obser^'ei-s. 

Bee  culture  Is  quite  a  little  business  in  parts  of  the  Sotrth.  The  length  of 
ieason  in  much  of  the  area  gives  much  longer  lime  for  increase  in  numljers  and 
CoUection  of  honty.  In  the  extreme  South  there  is  har<lly  any  time  when  some 
plant  or  flower  is  not  in  bloom  from  which  a  bee  can  extrnct  honey;  and  in  much 
of  Geori^iji^  Florida,  Alabama ,  Kissigsippij  Louisiana  and  Texas,  thore  are  few 
bright  days  in  wlnlcr  in  which  the  bee  is  not  in  pursuit  of  his**  balmy  spcjils;" 
and  if  he  be  gifted  with  discrimination,  he  must  be  a  happy  reveler ;  for  into  what 
flowers  he  dipsl  The  white  clover  {irifolium  repent)  is  indigenous,  or,  at  least, 
Bpont^neons,  many  places  South,  and  blooms  early  and  during  much  of  t lie  year, 
ftnd  this  is  a  Une  field  for  honey  gathering.  Honey  seldom  sells  at  le^s  than 
twen!3'-five  cents  per  pound  anywhere, 

Silk  culture  is  rather  a  revived,  than  a  new%  industry  South.  Before  the 
Kcvolulionary  War,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  had  nuide  quite  a  growth  in 
the  business,  but  the  war  discontinued  it»  and  cotton  soon  overshadowed  and 
Braothercd  It  South.  The  Morns  Multk^vlw  craze  and  the  fa^^j  of  about  forty 
jpura  ago  disgusted  cveTrbotly,  and  silk  culture  has  slept  unit!  hite.  In  llie 
aiticles  on  JrlifisisBippl  and  North  Carolina  will  be  found  matter  more  at  large — 
one  fromtlie  pen  of  Mr.  Faanaeh — particuhirly  in  tiie  article  on  the  latter  State. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  best  informed  that  no  part  of  tlie  world  8uri)asse3,  if  it 
equals,  much  of  the  South.  The  mulberry  suils  the  cliui'ite  admirably.  One  or 
more  species  are  indigenous  in  parts  of  t!ie  South.  Tbo  worm  is  very  healthy 
lierc.  Almost  ever}' inducement  any  counlrj^can  olTer,  the  South  iiffordH.  Tho 
fallacy  that  the  South  can't  raise  silk  in  competition  with  the  veiy  cln^ap  hii>or  of 
Japan  and  China  is  eitsiily  refuted  V>y  tlie  answer  that  Southeni  women  and 
children,  who  could  earn  monry  from  silk  culture,  can  cotnpele,  becauKO  any 
earnings  are  better  than  nothing.  If  tliiTe  were  a  demand  for  tbelr  lal->or  at 
prices  similar  to  Uje  worth  of  similar  labor  North,  the  argument  would  be  good; 
but  the&e  women  and  children  who  could  earn  money  from  silk  culture  now  earn 
nothing*  There  are  various  orgjinizalions  South  wiiich  seek  to  develop  silk  cul- 
ttire.  One  in  Now  Orleans,  La.,  called  the  *'  Soiitbem  Silk  InduBtrinl  Association,*' 
lias  been  agitating  the  matter  some  time.    Its  president  is  Mr.  Theophile  Harang; 

etnry,  lalUs  Caroline  Hubliard;  geneml  manager  and  superintendent,  Mrs. 
a  B,  Jolmson — the  hv^i  of  whom  has  written  a  book  on  tbo  Bubject,  which 
can  be  had  for  fitly  cents.  In  and  about  this  city  last  year  and  this,  considerable 
rflk  has  been  reeled  and  dyed  and  many  thousands  of  woi-ms  raised.  Tliere  ought 
to  be  a  large  illature  here  and  silk  manufactories.  The  eilk  business  finds  a  most 
congenial  population  here.  At  Corinth,  IVIississippi,  Mrs.  Bocke  has  a  filature^ 
and  purchases  cocoons.  Her  silk  and  cocoons  on  exhiljition  in  the  Government 
Building  in  the  WorhVs  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  in  the 
^Missii^sippi  Department,  are  well  wortli  seeing.  Every  judge  can  see  that  the  size 
and  quality  of  cocoons  improves  In  this  country,  in  comparison  with  much  of 
Europe. 

Jute  raising  has  paesed  the  stage  of  experimentation.  Mr,  C.  Menelas,  of 
Brookhaven,  Miss.,  on  his  farm  tbere,  has  raisrd  it  successfully,  and  growers 
elsewhere  in  Misaisaippl  and  Louisiana  have  tested  it.  Tho  belief  In  it  is  so 
IkoFongh  that  a  jute  growers*  association  was  organized  a  year  or  two  ago,  with 
GeoH  B,  D.  Lee  aa  president.  The  only  need  is  a  perfect  machine  to  decorticate 
(be  fibre.    One  or  more  liavo  been  tried  and  commended.    But  I  advise  no  one  to 
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laise  the  plant,  except  in  a  small  way,  yet.    In  the  article  on  Mississippi  the 
reader  may  find  something  more  on  jute. 

Rice  culture,  before  the  war,  was  almost  monopolized  by  South  Carolma.  Her 
swamp  lands  were  at  their  best.  Since  the  war  Louisiana  has  raised  considerable 
lowland  rice.  These  two  States  raise  the  most  of  the  rice  of  that  species;  but 
upland  rice  is  to  be  foimd  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and  is  giving  great  satis- 
&ction.  Georgia  is  giving  considerable  attention  to  it.  In  Mississippi,  too,  the 
culture  is  spreading.  We  see  it  along  the  gulf  coast,  too,  in  Alabama.  As  rice  is 
a  staple,  the  South  has  acquired  a  new  good  in  the  production  of  it;  especially  is 
upland  rice  a  new  product. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  although  not  new  as  to  a  part  of  the  South, 
is  new  as  to  much  of  it.  Louisiana  used  to  be  almost  the  exclusive  producer  of  it. 
But  considerable  Louisiana  sugar-cane,  so  called,  is  produced  in  other  Southern 
States.  Very  little  sugar  is  made  from  it,  except  for  home  use;  but  considerable 
molasses  of  most  delicious  quality  is  produced  in  the  aggregate.  Gknod  pme  lands 
will  produce,  in  southern  parts  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  gallons  of  molasses  per  acre.  In  Louisiana, 
some  lands  will  produce  four  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  and  quantities 
of  land,  three  thousand. 

Mint  culture  is  an  entirely  new  business  South.  It  is  a  success.  The  pioneer 
only  needs  some  capital  to  make  it  a  very  lucrative  business.  Tansey  and  hore- 
bound  will  prove  quite  as  successful,  probably ;  and  in  a  few  years  one  may  look 
-to  see  farms  "set'*  in  these  herbs  and  others  at  various  places  in  the  South,  and  a 
profitable  business  done,  on  a  limited  scale,  in  distilling  essential  oils  from  them. 

Broom-corn  growing  offers,  in  parts  of  the  South,  good  inducements.  Some 
years  ago  I  thoroughly  inspected  this  matter,  with  reference  to  the  eligibility  of 
the  prairies  of  East  Mississippi,  with  a  celebrated  raiser — Mr.  Bogardus,  of 
Champaign,  111.  He  found  that  the  quality  would  be  as  good  as  the  Kansas 
broom  com,  and  the  quantity  per  acre  raised  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  place 
of  which  he  knew.  This  industry  and  the  manufacturing  of  brooms  ought  to 
progress  rapidly,  and  some  day  will  have  adequate  consideration  by  those  who 
are  looking  South  for  openings. 

Floriculture  as  a  vocation  is  only  beginning  to  command  attention  from 
adepts  here  and  there.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  South  cannot  sell  a  good 
many  more  tube-roses,  camellias,  roses  and  other  fiowers  than  she  does  to  the 
North  and  West.  We  are  not  so  fiu:  off";  and  as  we  can  have  these  fiowers  in  the 
open  air  and  on  cheap  lands,  I  hope  to  see  more  of  it.  Near  the  large  cities  in  the 
South  quite  a  business  is  being  done  for  home  supply ;  and  it  is  an  unspeakable 
charm  to  meet  on  all  our  crowded  thoroughfares,  in  winter,  the  colors  and 
perfumes  of  flowers. 

Raising  ramie  is  next  to  nothing  South.  Some  twelve  3'cars  ago  I  first  saw 
it  raised  by  some  gentleman  in  Mississippi  whose  name  has  been  forgotten.  As 
it  is  a  plant  very  little  known,  the  following  information  concerning  it  from  CoL 
Daniel  Dennett,  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  January  12,  1885,  will  be  of 
interest: 

"  The  New  York  Dry  Gtoods  Bulletm  and  Textile  Manufacturer  of  December 
20  contains  an  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Sandford  Bergman  on 
*  Practical  Results  of  Ramie  Culture,'  from  which  we  copy  the  following  encour- 
aging paragraphs: 

**  *  For  several  years  the  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  France  have  raised 
ramie  as  a  better  paying  culture  than  that  of  wine. 

**  *  Three  crops  can  be  raised  in  a  year— in  the  middle  of  the  months  of  Jtme, 
Angost  and  October.  I 
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"'The  three  crops  will  ainoant,  In  o  good  season,  to  90,000  kilogmujs  per 
2^  warth  $4 1 5 

*'*Tlio  cciHl  of  rootb,  phmtiDir  iin«l  ]al)or  nmouuts  lo  about  6,00()  fmncs  per 
wcwr^  in  111!.'  first  your.  In  tlie  ffillowing  ycurs  no  cost,  cxct^pt  for  labor,  will  be 
inc^urri^J,  us  the  rnmii.^  |4aiit  is  perLniiiHl. 

"'The  ilect)rtk!Miing  and  bnlini;  of  the  fibres  is  gtmenilly  clone  on  Ibe  gpot| 
Utt«3cr  a  hiivd.     The  staika  ttre  S4»l(l  Ibr  8  frfincs  per  1<>I)  kilop'alus/ 

**Mr.  Hijctzo),  hooii  ufler  tbf  war,  brought  ramie  rootti  fiutn  Mexico  to  Louib- 
i&Ei><fti, uiid  pluutetl  iind  s^ilil  many  rtMiist.  Mr.  A.  B.  Bticna,  of  tbt*  ^ew  Drkana 
Pi«:5*iyunc,  took  a  livdy  ijjierwt'in  the  enleqirise,  nnd  Ttiuilated  it  freely  in  the 
Ooli-i,nin8  of  this  joLiruaL  At  that  lime  the  belief  was  general  that  itimie  would 
\»  nujru  nrorttalile  on  iherirb  lands  of  Southern  Luiiisimm  tl»Ln  either  gupir  or 
cc»^t.4ju.  liamie  will  grow  in  this  m\\  \\b  vvell  qb  in  tL<^  be^t  ^oi]  ot  France  or 
Alji^rria.  Nobotly  ever  queitliouecl  either  the  value  of  the  tihre  or  the  wonderlul 
yi*?lcJ  Hindi  may  be  obtained  from  the  alluvial  laudti^  of  the  Golf  SliiieB.  The 
lll**c^Line  Iaj  prepare  the  tibre  for  market  is  all  that  has  l>een  wanting,  and  we  have 
nr-f  .- '  '  t  iiuld  of  Ihat  machine  uii  to  the  present  time.  T,  All)ee  Smith.  I 
ti  M*  clotier  up  to  the  mark  than  any  other;    and  he  has  a  iiiechaMical, 

_m  :  inlenl  whielj,  it  a[>pearsio  ine,  nnist  had  to  nirimiile  FueeesB.   There 

»»«jiijmg  visionary  alH>ut  liim;  he  la  ctjol  and  cjiietilatiiiir;  he  HC!4LreheH  for  btJitom 
^if?;  hut*  a  thurongh  knowledge  of  tibre*?  in  all  latitnchii,  and  has  none  of  t lie 
bri  V  notions  of  (.'nl7S<.*ll<L'rs,  that  'there*8  millions  in  it/     llr  will  have  a  machine 
at  t^lje  great  Indu^^trtiil  Exhibition  in  this  city.     He  is  here,  and  will  remain  here, 
lo  Iti'Ip  fiolvc  the  <piestion  in  regard  to  the  fibre  inten^tn  of  thi^  e<nmtry. 

"N<it  many  years  after  rami*'  was  brought  to  thin  eity  from  Mexico,  Dr. 

K^*"" i...ff.,]  5  large  porfaee,  nnd  had  a  tield  at  one  time  of  more  than  fifty 

*'  v  Orham=i»  if  I  rememl^er  correctly.     He  wat*  ver^v hopeful  for  many 

>  would  become  one  of  the  leading  ngricultunil  in'terestf?  of  the  State 

AUcl  of  till'  South  The  y\^\d  per  acre  wa,s  Ixiuntiful  and  entirely  salij^factory.  A 
^tic^lirne  wa»*  all  that  was  nee<:leil  to  make  this  industry  verv  suceessful.  After  Dr. 
Kn»%|»j/g  death,  his  Bon,  a  dentist  of  this  city,  kept  up  tiie  cultivation  to  some 
^^'c?nt,  nnd  still  cultivates  this  crop»  believing'  that  the  mut  h  needed  machine  will 
•***-*H  make  its  appeanmee. 

"Mr.  Emile  Le franc,  of  this  eily.  invented  a  ramie  mii chine  many  years  iigo; 
oj^e^g  in  the  State  inventt»fl  nmcluhea,  but  none  of  them  have  provetl  succemnL 
J*^-  Lcfranc  afterward  experimented  with  chemicals  in  sepaniling  the  pure  ramie 
fibre  from  all  gummv  and  ibreign  matter,  with  considerable  snccetis.  He  now 
i*^«?a  in  Philadelphia" 

1  havf  lieen  .shown  tionie  of  the  fabrics  of  the  loom  made  from  this  plant, 
^^c^y  are  exeeedingh'  soft  and  l>eautiful,  and  such  close  imitations  of  sealskin  aa 
to  cltoive  almost  aDy  one  at  a  little  distance. 

IRON  INTEIiESTS. 
Let  us  look  a  little  now  at  the  South  with  reference  to  Bouie  of  her  tnlneralB, 
**'   '^hicb  iron  is  among  thoi^j  of  the  first  importance.    As  this  book  Is  for  the 
tJ^Uii. Atlantic  reader  as  well  as  the  American,  I  shall  give  some  views  from 
^-  ■    I II rhorilies  as  to  conn>etition  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain.    I 

'  ■  11  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*Tho  Hill  Country  of  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.;  or»  The 

^  *i**l  4»f  Rest,**    This  is  a  work  devoted  to  showing  the  rr«oiircea  of  Alabama, 
*'**^,  incidentally,  it  contains  much  interesting  collateral  matter.    On  page  2,  rf 
^•t-»  we  find  a  Btatemenl  of  the  aims  of  the  work  as  follows: 
^^^    "It  is  desired  to  address  some  distinct  prefatory  remarks  to  two  classes  of 
^^''■der^,  namely: 

■  "(a.)    To  those  intereated  in  the  iron  and  coal  industriea  of  Great  Britain. 
^t-^  **The  testimony  c/jllected  from  imi>artial  and  reliable  sources  in  the  first  two 
HP^fitcra  of  the  following  pages  proves   beyond  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
»?■'""     '         ^    '^  ^  .jon  in  these  important  industries  in  Great  Britain  is  not 
H*  '  risis,  but  to  cauBcs  far  more  deeply  seated.    An  actual 

■  ^'     .,.,.^ ..  t    'U!,  and  the  results  may  be  shortly  slated  as  follows: 

^     "1,    The  entire  loss  of  the  American  market  for  both  crude  and  maatlfikc- 
^ttd  h-on. 

-.     *"!    The  growth  of  American  metallurgy,  enabling  it  to  compote  with  Great 

*^tiiji  In  muiy  of  her  best  markets. 
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"  8.  The  supersession  of  iron  by  steel — the  latter  being  universally  recognized 
as  the  'metal  of  the  future' — and  as  a  necessar^r  consequence,  disturbance  and 
disorganization  in  the  chief  centres  of  industry  within  Great  Britain  itself. 

"4.  The  enforced  introduction  of  new  processes  and  enlarged  works,  in 
sheer  self-defence,  by  all  old-established  works. 

"5.  A  struggle  for  existence,  which  has  already  resulted  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  English  and  Scotch  furnaces  being  out  of  blast,  with  an  agitation  for 
a  diminished  output  by  the  remainder. 

"6.  An  increasing  export  from  the  Cleveland  district  to  foreign  countries, 
especially  (Germany,  thereby  forcing  their  smelting  furnaces  out  of  blast,  and 
constituting  tbem  makers  of  cheap  finished  iron  in  successful  competition  with 
our  more  expensive  articles  of  manufacture. 

"  The  foregoing  drawbacks  are  further  attended  with  a  strife  between  British 
capital  and  labor,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  authorities,  can  only 
be  successfully  met  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  workmen. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  three  things  are  unmistakably  clear : 

**lst.  That  an  immense  amount  of  capital  and  labor,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled,  has  been  rendered  unproductive  by  reason  of  a  reckless  disregard  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  sound  progress  in  trade  and  healthy  competition. 

**2d.  That  thinffs  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  ill- 
conditioned  and  badly-managed  works  which  must  succumb  in  favor  of  those 
possessing  superior  advantages,  but  that  even  the  latter,  in  view  of  the  altered 
condition  of  the  trade,  are  threatened  with  a  severe  struggle  for  continued 
existence. 

"  3d.  That  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  inexorable  law  of  *  the  survival  of  the  fittest.'  Any  attempt  to  prolong 
by  any  temporary  expedient,  such  as  a  general  reduction  of  output,  the  existence 
of  works  unequal  to  the  crisis,  must  end  in  their  entire  extinction,  instead  of 
simple  elimination. 

'*  For  capital  and  labor  so  situated  there  can  be  no  alternative  but  to  realize 
while  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  free,  and  to  seek  another  chance  of  successful 
competition  by  occupying  new  fields  of  enterprise  where  the  conditions  of 
emplovment  are  more  favorable. 

**The  causes  (above  enumerated)  which  have  led  to  the  present  conciition  of 
these  British  industries  point  to  the  United  States  as  the  sphere  where  such  new 
fields  exist;  and  it  is  also  plain,  from  the  weighty  testimony  of  the  eminent 
geologists  and  men  of  science  here  quoted,  that  these  are  to  be  found,  in  a 
measure,  unequalled  even  on  the  American  Continent,  in  that  region  of  Alabama 
to  which  we  desire  to  direct  public  attention." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  support  his  assertions.  Treating  of  **  The  Rapid 
Development  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  in  the  United  States,"  he  says: 

"Without  endorsing  entirely  the  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  on  the  18th  of  December  last,  at  the  Manchester  Geological  Society, 
*  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  have  by  far  the  largest  supply  of  coal  of  anv 
country  in  the  world,  we  must  look  upon  that  country  as  the  centre  to  which  all 
British  industrial  enterprise  must  ultimately  converge,«we  ask  our  readers  to 
accept  implicitly  the  argument  of  another  eminent  professor,  (Professor  Prichard 
at  the  last  Brighton  Congress,)  that  the  co-existence  of  all  the  essentially  indepen- 
dent existences,  viz:  stores  of  iron  and  coal  and  sulphur  and  silica  readv  for  the 
use  of  man  in  any  particular  region,  such  as  is  here  shown  to  co-exist  in  Alabama, 
is  the  evidence  of  a  pre-established  harmony,  the  result  of  a  prescient  will,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  a  large  population  equal  to 
any  which  the  same  existences  have  called  into  being." 

Passing  on,  we  come  to  where  Mr.  Lowthian  Bell  is  quoted : 

"*In  area  of  coal-bearing  strata,  the  United  States,  according  to  present 
information,  rank  far  above  every  other  nation — the  estimated  superficial  contents 
of  its  coal  fields  being  about  200,00 )  square  miles,  against  8,000  in  Great  Britain; 
the  lliel  contained  in  those  fields  being  quite  as  pure  and  quite  as  suitable  for  iron 
purposes  as  the  average  of  tne  produce  of  our  British  collieries;  whilst  the 
facilities  for  working  bituminous  seams,  owing  to  the  stratification  and  the  inter- 
section of  the  surface  of  the  country  by  valleys,  admitting  of  the  coal  being 
worked  by  adits  or  drifts,  enable  the  seams  to  be  reached  at  very  little  cost — ^2,00OL 
in  many  cases  sufiScing  for  an  opening  capable  of  affording  800  to  400  tons  per 
day.  I  heard  of  bituminous  obtained  so  easily  that,  delivered  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
its  cost  did  not  exceed  8s.  per  ton ;  but  looking  over  the  long  Beries  of  figures  £ 
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collected,  I  feel  that  an  average  of  Ss.  will  amply  represent  all  expenses,  including 
say  6d.  per  ton  for  royalty,  of  working  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States.  No 
one  with  any  acquaintance  with  the  cost  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  will  be  disposed 
to  consider  that  we  enjoy  any  advantage  in  this  important  element,  of  which 
something  like  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  of  tons  are  at  present  required  in  our 
iron  works."* 

The  above  is  from  Mr.  Beirs  report  as  president  of  group  No.  1,  at  the  Phila- 
-delphia  (Centennial)  Exhibition  in  187G. 

Omitting  an  interesting  review  of  the  **  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  America,"  I 
|>a8s  to  where  he  speaks  of  the  United  States  in  "  competition  with  Great  Britain  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world  for  manufactured  iron."  On  page  16  the  author  says: 

"In  the  year  1875  Mr.  Lowthian  Bell,  after  his  first  visit  lo  the  United 
States,  read  a  paper  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  in  which 
he  described  exhaustivelv  not  only  tlu9  existing  iron  works  in  the  United  Slates, 
but  also  the  geographical  position  and  general  nature  of  the  fuel,  ores,  and  other 
materials  required  in  tlie  manufacture  ot  iron.  Little  as  tlie  mineral  resources  of 
the  South,  and  especially  of  Alabama,  were  then  known,  they  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  his  attention,  and  so  much  impressed  was  he  with  their  extraordinary 
extent  and  character  that,  whilst  stating  his  then  conclusion,  *  tlmt  it  is  a  phvsioal 
impossibility  that  iron  can  be  made  more  cheaply  in  tlie  United  States  than  it  can 
in  England,*  he  thought  it  necessary  to  qualify  the  statement  by  the  following 
saving  clause:  *  So  far  I  am  taking  no  account  of  tlie  comparatively  undeveloped 
resources  of  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  which  will,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  prove  a  match  for  any  part  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  cheap 
iron.  But  Mr.  Bell  goes  on  further,  *  there  seems  every  reason  for  believing  that  pig 
iron  can  now  belaia  down  in  the  Southern  States  mentioned  above,  at  little  above 
half  the  cost  of  that  made  in  the  North,*  and  he  subsequently  adds  the  following 
warning  to  the  iron-masters  of  the  Northern  States:  *In  a  political  point  of 
view  no  argument  can  be,  as  I  believe  none  will  be,  advanced  by  the  North 
against  the  development  of  the  iron  resources  of  the  Southern  States,  and  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  some  less  favon\bly  situated  works  in  the  former 
may  suffer  more  by  the  competition  which,  before  long,  may  spring  up  nearer, 
than  from  any  that  we  in  this  country  (Great  Britain)  are  able  to  offer.*    ♦     *    ♦ 

"Mr.  Lbwthian  Bell,  having  again  visited  the  United  States  in  May,  1876,  as 
the  British  Judge  in  the  department  of  Minerals,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  inclu- 
ding Machinery,  at  tlie  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  has  since  made  to  the  British 
Government  a  still  more  elaborate  report  on  the  iron  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  now  makes 
the  following  comparisons  as  to  the  relative  richness  and  punty  of  ores  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain:  'The  average  production  of  iron  in  the 
latter,  will  be  a  trifle  under  35  per  cent.,  whereas,  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  will  be  about  5o  per  cent.,  which  means  that  for  each  ton  of  iron 
made,  there  is  20  per  cent,  less  ore  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  American  iron  master  than 
by  ourselves.  Less  tha]j  12^  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  ore  raised  in  Great 
Britain  is  fit  for  the  Bessemer  works,  equal  to  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
value  of  pig  iron ;  whereas,  in  the  United  States  almost  one-third  of  the  produce 
of  its  mines  is  sufficiently  free  from  phosphorus  to  furnish  iron  fit  for  Bessemer 
purposes,'  and  he  further  records  his  unliesitating  opinion  that  the  American 
manufacturers  are  as  fully  alive  as  ourselves  to  the  importance  of  careful  study  of 
the  natural  laws  which  influence  their  various  processes  and  affect  the  quality  of 
the  products,  and  that  every  improvement  which  experience  had  mastered  in  this 
country  was  carefully  notea  by  American  metallurgists,  and  any  defect  in  existing 
arrangements  was  corrected  in  the  magnificent  steel  works  and  rail  mills,  which 
since  then  have  been  constructed  in  the  United  States. 

"The  general  conclusions  which  this  eminent  authority  arrives  at  in  this 
report  to  the  British  Government,  are : 

"•That  the  powers  of  iron  production  in  the  United  States  are  already  equal 
to  any  possible  requirements  of  the  country  itself. 

"  *  That  although  markets  may  be  opened  for  American  iron  in  countries  con- 
tlgnons  to  the  United  States,  he  docs  not  expect  that  the  continent  of  Europe, 
much  less  Great  Britain,  will  ever  be  purchasers  of  the  metal,  in  any  of  its 
unmanufactured  forms,  produced  in  the  interior  of  America,  regard  being  had  to 
present  prices  and  to  the  position  of  the  present  known  sources  of  supply  of  the 
imw  materials  there.* 
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"  The  admission  here  made  that  articles  of  iron  and  steel  of  American  manu- 
&cture  may  probably  find  a  market  in  Europe,  ought  to  satisfy  every  reasonable 
American  iron-master,  but  the  saving  clause  at  the  end  requires  to  be  specially  noted 
as  going  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  which  it  is  the  oblect  of  these  pages  to 
enrorce,  namely,  that  successful  competition,  whether  local  or  international,  can. 
only  be  secured  in  these  days  by  every  iron>master,  whether  smelter  or  malleable 
iron  manufacturer,  being  the  owner  of  all  or  some  of  the  raw  materials  so  as  to 

glace  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  those  causes  which,  as  Mr.  Bell  demonstrates^ 
ave  reacted  on  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
increased  demands  of  labor,  have  produced  the  recent  crisis  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  These  causes  are  investigated  most  minutely  by  Mr. 
Bell  in  the  body  of  his  report,  and  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be  as  follows : 

"  *  Owing  to  the  fact  that  furnace  owners  in  America,  as  a  rule,  did  not  possess 
their  own  collieries  and  mines,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  o\mers  of  coal  and 
iron  ore.  The  former  being  the  coal  producing  and  coal  transporting  companies, 
raised  coal  to  a  famine  price,  and  the  mines  of  the  latter  proved  wholly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  increased  demand  from  the  new  furnaces,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  high  prices,  had  come  into  existence.' " 

I  have  quoted  from  this  English  book,  addressed  to  English  readers.  Its 
arguments  in  favor  of  an  American  state,  Alabama,  are  taken  from  tlie  highest 
authorities  among  English  writers  and  scientists.  For  these  reasons  they  are 
used.  They  are  above  suspicion.  They  are  not  the  vaunts  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  about  his  country,  but  the  hardly  wrung  concessions  of  patriotic 
Englishmen  as  to  the  United  States.  In  one  sense  it  would  be  more  to  my  pur- 
pose to  quote  later  authorities  as  to  the  status  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  their  present  antagonisms,  and  the  probabilities  of  Aiture  competitions ; 
but  in  another  sense  my  purpose  is  better  served  by  quoting  what,  in  view  of  the 
marvellous  development  the  United  States,  in  the  regard  in  question  has  made 
within  ten  years,  appear  very  antiquated  views.  The  fact  that  some  of  Mr. 
Beirs  prophecies  have  not  only  been  fulfilled,  but  surpassed,  gives  to  his  unfulfilled 
predictions  an  authority  that  must  command  gi*eat  deference.  Another  advantage 
gained  in  quoting  these  old  previews  of  Americanism  is,  that  th^e  can  be  no 
questionings  in  the  most  conservative  or  even  skeptical  of  trans- Atlantic  readers, 
as  to  what  the  United  States  now  is.  Every  reader,  at  all  informed  as  to  the 
matter  in  question,  knows  that  as  to  what  has  been  fulfilled,  Mr.  Bell's  predic- 
tions are  understatements. 

And  now  the  argument  is,  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  become,  or  has 
become,  such  a  competitor  of  Great  Britain,  mainly  through  the  development  or 
the  coal  and  iron  industries  North,  a  fortiori  will  the  South  become  her  competitor 
and  that  of  the  world;  since  she  has,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  her  development, 
become  the  competitor  of  the  North  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  its  sale  in 
the  very  markets  of  the  North. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  iron  interests  of  the  South  during  the  Inst  few  years  has 
been  the  marvel  of  the  age,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  entire  busin*  ss  world. 
IIist(jry  records  no  such  stupendous  developments  in  t'  e  o'd  world  or  m  the 
North  in  iron  making  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Southern  ShUes  since  1880,  or  more 
correctly  since  1884.  Prior  to  1884  the  iron  mnstcrs  of  the  North  aflected  to  de- 
spise the  possibilities  of  iron  making  in  the  South.  Even  when  Southim  iron 
commenced  to  invade  the  niarkeis  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
and  other  Eastern  and  Western  cities  that  had  been  monopolized  by  Northern 
iron,  they  claimed  to  be  indiflerent,  saying  that  the  "competition"  from  Southern 
iron  was  due  so^.ely  to  the  contraction  of  the  natural  mark«  t  therefor,  aided  by  ex- 
ceptionally low  freight  rates ;  that  both  causes  would  disappear  w!th  the  revival 
of  trade,  ani  thnt  the  receipts  were  due  to  the  pressure  on  Southern  makers  ta 
dispose  of  surplus  production.  The  Sor.tli  and  Southwest,  it  was  explained,  were 
scantily  supplied  with  foundries  and  mills;  that  existing  depreBsion  in  trade  had 
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dmt  down  many  of  tljo«e  that  had  been  tbe  steady  customers  of  Southern  fiimnces, 
&nd  that  the  surphiB  output  was  therrfore  obliged  to  st'ck  other  outlets;  that  Ihe 
L      tnwle  sl&gnalion  had  its  effetjt  (»n  the  railways^  Bteatnlxmls  (roasting)  and  eail  ng 
f      Teseels,  and  reduced  their  chnr^es  for  frejglit ;  that  Soul  hern  pig-iron  makers  were 
thrreliy  enabled  to  send  iron  North  when  they  would  not  otherwise  he.  able  so  td  J 
do,  but  that  tliey  coukl  not  when  consuiuption  of  prod uetis generally  l^ecatiie morel 
ftctive  and  produced  an  advance  in  fn  ighis.     Soul  hern   fumaeeg,  tiiey  wdd,  and 
how  often  did  the  writer  hetir  ihis,  were  losing  money  on  ererj-  ton  of  pig  iron 
I      they  shipped  North.    In  l^s  than  two  yeans  there  has  been  a  revolution  id  the 
I      Mings  of  Northern  iron  men  as  regards  the  iron  interests  of  the  South.    It  has 
I     been  6f?en  tliat  instmd  ot  furnace  owners  losing  money,  as  w:*6  claimed,  they  were 
I     etefidily  becomitig  rirhcT  and  as  rapidly   as  possible  enlar;*ing   their  productive 
I     capacity  by  building  new  furnaces.    As  one  company  afier  another  commenced 
the  ert*ction  of  udditi<mal  furnaces,  and  as  the  ebipmentsof  pig  iron  North  steadilf  J 
Jaicreftsed,  Northern  iix>n  makers  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  had  underesti-1 
laaUMl  the  iron  possibilities  of  tlie  South.     Mr.  Samuel   Thomas,  of  the  grcail 
Thocnad  Iron  Company,  of  Pen nt^y Ivan  i a,  after  thoroughly  investigating  the  ad*l 
I    V&ntages  of  Alabama  for  the  cheap  production  of  iron,  concluded  to  budd  farnaces 
*    Jlear  Birmingham,  and  he  antl  hig  associates  organized  a  $1 ,000,000  company  which 
is  now  putting  up  one  furnace*  with  the  plant  eo  arranged  that  others  can  be 
I  JMlded  after  this  is  finished.    This  move  atlnicted  vvi<le  attention,  for  it  was  the 
p Strangest  pos&ible  endor^^ement  of  wliat  the  press  and  tlie  piople  of  the  South 
l»u1    BO   persistently  claimed.    During  1886  new  companies  orj^aniznl  to  buJd 
Curnaees  were  formed  so  rapidly  an  to  fairly  l)ewilder  one  who  aUt^mpts  to  keep 
tbc  run  of  new  enterprises,  and  at  this  writing  there  arc  no  indicjitions  of  any 
Ic?!  uj^  in  the  stupendous  devi-lopnvents  that  eaclj  day  bilngs  forth  in  the  South. 
*^rbe  center  of  iLc  greatest  activity  1  WIS  been  in  AJabamit  atid  Tennessee,  but  in 
"^^irETinla  plans  are  being  matured  for  gigantic  imn  enterprises  that  pronuse  to, 
«3iakcr  the  BouthwcBtern  part  of  tlmt  Stale,  so  rich  In  mineral  resources,  rival  U>l 
r^Botne  extent  the  first  two  Strdes  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel- 
I  The  vast  development,s  that  are  now  i>eing  made  in  the  iron  interests  of  the 

^Sotilh  will  be  best  apprceiated  by  a  summary  of  pome  of  the  most  important  enter- 
brides   now  under  w^ay.     The  Pratt  Coal  <fc  Iron  Company,  and  the  Tiunepse© 
l^^oalj  Iron  &  Riiilroad  Company,  which  were  consolidated  in  1886  with  a  cjipltal 
HBlock  ;»f  $10,000,000,  have  five  farnaces  iu  o[>eration,  are  now  building  five  more, 
fcawl  will  also  erect  steel  works.    Four  of  the^e  furnace'*  and  the  steel  works  will  be 
Qfecnted  at  the  new  town  of  Ensley,  near  Birmingham,  and  one  will  be  added  to  the 
^Sli^ve  tiwned  by  ibis  company  at  South  Pittsburgh.    The  ina?jnitude  of  the  liuei- 
I   ^ke^B  carried  on  by  ihL^  great  corporatit>n  is  stcn  frotn  a  recent  letter  from  the 
I  Siuittiiger  to  the  Manufacture  rs'  Record,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  with  tluir  fire 
I   f^nart-ti  they  arc  now  turning  out  more  iron  than  the  Thomas  Iron  Comininy,  of 
I    Penn^\  I'njuia,  with  its  twelve,  and  that  they  are  shipping  iron  to  Canada,  Connec- 
lietjl,  MassnchuseUs.  Rliodt*  Ii-lind,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Call- 
fomia,  Ctrdj,  Neva  la,  AEontana,  Tixas,  and  all  the  intervening  States  and  Terri- 
torits.    The  Sloss  Furnace  Company,  of  Birmingham,  having  a  capitjil  stock  of 
1500,000,  lately  sold  out  their  i  nt  re  property  for  $2,000,000  to  Ihe  81t>B9  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  which  has  a  capial,  including  lK>nd-<,  of  $5,000,000.    This  com- 
pany now  has  two  furnaces,  and  has  contracted  for  the  building  of  two  more,  be- 
sides a  steel  plant.    A  well-known  Pennsylvania  iron  maker,  who  a  few  months 
L      a^,  as  ho  stood  on  one  of  the  m-iuntains  of  iron  at  Birmingham,  was  forc^l  toex- 
I      dftiro  in  view  of  what  he  saw,  "it  costs  me  in  Pennsylvania  $15  to  $10  to  make  a 
Inn  of  iron,  while  I  can  make  it  here  for  $7.50,'*  has  lately  beaded  a  company  with 
mcifdlAl  of  $1,500,000  to  build  two  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  &&«  Just  where  he  stood 
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when  making  this  remark.  The  De  Bardeleben  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000,  is  building  two  furnaces  and  will  probably  erect  a  steel  plant 
at  the  new  town  of  Bessemer.  The  Coalburg  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has  increas- 
ed its  capital  from  $500,000  to  $700,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  furnace.  A 
$8,000,000  company  has  decided  to  build  three  furnaces  at  Florence,  Alabama,  and 
develop  other  industries,  while  at  Sheffield  five  furnaces  of  125  tons  capacity  are  un- 
der contract  to  be  built ;  and  at  South  Pittsburgh,  Tennessee,  two  120-ton  furnaces, 
besides  one  Incladed  in  the  five  to  be  built  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company,  arc  to  be  put  up.  Plans  are  being  formed  for  building  a  number  of  fur- 
naces at  Decatur,  Alabama.  The  Williamson  Iron  Company  has  just  built  one  fur- 
nace at  Birmingham.  The  Woodwards,  of  Wheeling,  Alabama,  have  added  another 
to  their  plant,  and  one  has  lately  l)een  completeil  at  Aetna,  Tennessee.  A  $200,000 
Chattanooga  company  will  build  a  100-ton  furnace ;  one  is  under  construction  at 
'Ashland,  Kentucky,  and  one  in  Virginia,  and  two  are  to  be  built  at  Nashville, 
while  a  number  of  other  companies,  with  capital  ranging  from  $500,000  up 
to  $5,000,000  in  one  case,  have  been  organized  in  Southwest  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  to  develop  coal  and  iron  ore  property,  build  furnaces, 
^c,  which  have  not  yet  fully  matured  their  plans.  At  Anniston,  Alabama, 
which  has  been  aptly  called  the  "Model  City  of  the  South,"  so  perfect  is 
it  in  all  its  appointments,  gigantic  enterprises  are  taking  &hape.  Of  this  beauti- 
ful town  Hon.  \Vm.  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  recent  article  in  the 
IMLanufacturers*  Record  upon  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South,  as  seen  during 
his  visit  to  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  in  December,  1886,  wrote :  **  I  venture  the 
prediction  that  though  Anniston  has  never  had  a  *  boom,*  and  its  planting  and  de- 
Telopment  hare  been  managed  so  quietly  that  its  name  is  hardly  recognized  by  the 
popular  ear,  it  will,  before  two  decades  sliall  have  passed,  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable centers  of  iron,  steel  and  kindred  industries  to  be  found  in  those  wonder- 
fully endowed  States,  (Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee."  Already  this  prediction 
eeems  sure  of  fulfillment.  Toe  Woodstock  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  which  founded 
this  town,  built  its  furnaces  and  factories,  its  magnificent  Anniston  Inn,  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  hotels  to  be  found  in  the  country, 
its  electric  light  and  water  works,  laid  out  its  streets  and  encouraged  the  develop- 
tnent  of  many  industries,  has  made  arrangements  for  the  immediate  constructioa 
of  two  coke  furnaces  of  1,000  tons  weekly  capacity  each,  which  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  South,  and  the  building  of  a  direct  rail  line  to  Gadsden.  Several  other  com- 
panies have  been  organized  to  erect  f\imaces  at  the  same  place,  and  at  one  bound 
Anniston  has  sprung  into  the  widest  notoriety,  and  gives  promise  now  of  fully 
rivalling,  within  a  year  or  two,  the  tremendous  industrial  progress  that  has  mitde 
Birmingham  known  throughout  the  world.  It  is  reported  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  erection  of  large  locomotive  works  in  Anniston,  and  should 
they  go  into  operation  that  place  will  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  city 
in  the  South,  if  not  in  the  country,  where  a  complete  train,  from  the  locomotive 
to  the  cars,  can  be  turned  out  of  its  shops,  using  only  the  raw  material  produced 
-within  its  limits.  Its  furnaces  make  a  high  grade  of  car-wheel  iron  which  is 
turned  into  wheels  at  the  large  car  wheel  works  there.  The  axles  are  made  at 
the  same  place.  The  cars,  complete,  are  produced  at  the  car  shops  there,  and  now 
it  is  proposed  to  build  locomotives. 

Of  Birmingham  and  its  remarkable  growth  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
much,  as  this  town  has  been  more  widely  advertised  through  the  letters  of  promi- 
nent men  who  have  visited  it  than  any  other  place  in  the  South.  For  several 
years  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  center  of  all  the  developments  in  the  iron  interests 
of  the  South,  and  on  this  account  it  has  attracted  wor'd-wide  attention,  resulting 
In  a  growth  in  population  and  wealth  that  is  indeed  marvellous.    In  addition  to 
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the  many  furnaces  in  operation  in  and  around  the  town,  a  large  number  are  now 
imder  construction.  At  Chattanooga  the  progress  in  iron  industries  has  likewise 
been  wonderful,  and  this  city  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  point  in  the  central 
South  where  Bessemer  steel  wm  made.  South  Pittsburgh,  Sheffield  and  other 
towns  that  are  rapidly  springing  up  are  building  furnaces  and  other  iron  worka 
with  a  rapidity  that  is  startling. 

The  progress  that  the  South  has  already  made  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
is  strikingly  shown  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Manufacturers*  Record,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  iu  1880  the  South  made  397,301  tons  of  pig  iron ;  in  1885  it  made 
712,835  tons— a  gain  of  315,534  Three  States— Virginia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee— 
that  in  1880  produced  178,006  tons  of  pig  iron,  in  1885  produced  652.419  tons— an 
increase  of  374,413  tons,  or  139,958  tons  more  than  the  net  increase  in  the  United 
States  the  production  in  the  whole  country  outside  of  these  three  States  being 
234,455  tons  less  hi  1885  than  in  1880.  In  1886  the  production  in  the  South  was  * 
Btill  larger,  and  in  1888,  when  many  of  the  furnaces  now  under  construction  have 
been  completed,  the  South*s  output  of  pig  iron  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  over  1,500,- 
000  tons.  Taking  the  three  Southern  States  that  are  now  the  largest  iron  pro- 
ducers in  that  section,  the  production  for  each  year  from  1880  to  1885,  both  incla« 
fiiye,  was  as  follows : 

x88o.  i88i.  j88a.  1883.  1884.  1885. 

VirKinia 29,934  83,711  87,731  i53»Si07  '57.483  163.78a 

Alabama 77>i90  08,081  112,765  172,465  189,664  227,438 

Tennessee 70,873  87,406  137.60a  133,963  134,597  161,199 

Total 177.997  269,198  338,098  459.335  487.744  553.419 

With  the  increase  in  the  production  of  Southern  iron  the  shipments  North 
haye  steadily  enlarged,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  diyersified  industries 
that  use  pig  iron  as  a  raw  materiaL  Bradstrcefs,  which  has  made  a  study  of  this 
matter  for  seyeral  years,  shows  the  shipments  to  have  l)een  as  follows : 

, 1883 ,  ^—1884 »  . 1885 »  , 1886 » 

Sa      S  M      «  §2      5  li     I 

^1    li       h    li       h    h       h    U 

Jfanrlawi 4  7.577  4  3.772  1  250  1  1,186 

Yirglnia 9  32,027  11  72,374  9  71,150  8  81,851 

Georgia 2  1,375  2  5,540  i  508  o        

Alabama 3  2,665  8  10,250  7  22,814  6  25,000 

Tennessee 4  700  7  4,733  3  4,000  7  22,175 

Xentucky 1  4,364  a  3,800  a  336  x  4,000 

West  Virginia 2  10,101  x  2,500  o  ....  2  5,500 

Touls 25      58,809  36     102,566  23        99,058  25      i39,7za 

The  significance  of  the  gain  of  40,000  tons  in  1886  over*  1885  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  talccn  place  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinarily  increased  demand  for 
pig  Iron  from  recently  established  foundries  and  mills  in  tbe  South,  as  well  as  from 
those  located  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  rivers.  Illustrative  of 
the  growth  in  the  demand  for  pig  iron  from  local  Southern  establishments,  it  is 
Jioted  that  eight  Southern  furnaces,  which  shipped  42,000  tons  of  iron  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  in  1885,  have  but  37,500  tons  in  1886.  Of  these,  Virginia  furnaces  sent 
one-third,  Kentucky  one-third  and  Tennessee  one-quarter  of  the  quantity  men- 
tioned. Of  Eastern  pig  iron  shipments  from  the  South,  those  from  Virginia  in- 
<creased  from  71,000  to  nearly  82,000  tons,  or  15 1  per  cent.  The  most  conspicuous 
^n,  however,  was  from  Tennessee,  In  1884  seven  furnaces  thipped  East  some 
4^0  tons,  while  in  1686  the  total  increased  (all  from  Nashville  and  Chattanooga) 
to  22,175  tons,  over  500  per  cent.  Kentucky  is  not  sending  East  as  much  pig  iroa 
jiow  as  in  1883,  and  West  Virginia  only  one-half  as  much. 
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One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  tbQ  iron  in- 
doBtries  of  the  Soutli  is  the  wide  diversity  of  new  enterprises  that  are  coming  into 
existence  for  the  production  of  finished  iron  goods.  Mocliine  shops,  foundries,, 
rolling  mills,  stove  works,  agricultural  implement  factories  and  other  industries. 
are  being  established  all  through  the  South ;  thus  a  homo  market  for  Southern  pig 
iron  is  rapidly  being  developed  that  will  require  a  very  large  part  of  the  entire 
production,  even  when  the  new  furnaces  now  under  way  get  into  operation. 
While  the  Southern  people  thrmselves  are  displaying  the  greatest  energy  in  build* 
ing  up  these  new  industries,  the  manufacturers  of  the  North,  now  fully  alive  to- 
the  advantages  of  the  South,  are  rapidly  transferriug  their  capital  and  en- 
ergy to  this  new  field.  This  drift  towards  the  South  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Messrs.  Perry  <&  Co.,  the  extensive  stove  makers  of  Albany,  New  York.  Seeing* 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain  their  Southern  trade  much  longer  at  their  old 
works,  they  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a  stove  foundiy  in  South  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  will  give  employment  to  500  or  more  hands.  In  making  an  announce- 
ment of  this  change  they  stated  that  they  had  occasionally  been  buying  iron  from, 
the  South  and  shipping  it  back  in  the  shape  of  stoves,  which  involved  an  expense 
of  $20  per  ton  on  stoves  that  could  be  saved  by  building  works  in  the  South.  It  la 
this  enormous  saving  in  the  cost  of  production  that  is  so  rapidly  transferring^ 
Northern  capital  to  the  South. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  has  been  commenced  in  the  South  under  very  favor- 
able auspices,  and  the  outlook  for  this  industry  is  very  bright.  It  was  claimed  for 
a  long  time  that  the  South  had  no  ores  suitable  for  making  Bessemt  r  steel,  but  an 
experimental  plant  erected  at  Chattanooga  proved  the  falsity  of  this.  This  plant 
is  now  in  successfil  operation  in  connection  with  a  nail  mill.  In  1886  the  Roane 
Iron  Company,  of  Chattanooga,  whose  works  had  been  8hut  down  for  some  time, 
decided  to  equip  their  establishment  with  the  best  machinery  for  making  Bessemer 
steel  rails.  This  plant  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  will  probably  be  in  opera- 
tion early  in  March.  At  Richmond  a  Bessemer  steel  plant  is  under  construction,  and 
arrangements  are  beinj?  perfected  for  building  at  least  one,  and  possibly  more,  at 
Ashland,  Ky.  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  «&  Railroad  Company  will  build  a  steel 
plant,  as  has  already  been  stated,  at  Eusley ;  the  Dc  Bardelcben  Coal  «&  Iron  Com- 
pany promise  one  at  Bessemer;  the  Sloss  Iron  <&  Steel  Company  write  that  they 
will  erect  a  steel  plant,  and  last  year,  when  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company  chang- 
ed its  name  to  the  Woodstock  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  it  was  understo  d  that  steeL 
works  would  be  built  at  Anniston,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  will  now  be  done. 

The  immense  deposits  of  Bessemer  ore  at  Cranberry,  North  Carolina,  really  it 
may  be  said  the  immense  mountain  of  solid  ore,  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fine  Bessemer  ore.  It  is  only  within  the  last  y&ir  or  two  that  this  ore  has  been 
mined  on  a  large  scale,  but  with  the  building  of  a  railroad  to  connect  these  minea 
with  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Oeorgia  road  at  Johnston  City,  Tennessee,  it 
became  possible  to  ship  Cranberry  ore.  Since  then  mining  has  been  pushed  very 
vigorously.  A  new  road  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  when  finished  it 
will  open  this  mountain  of  ore  to  even  more  direct  connection  with  the  outside 
world,  and  will  no  doubt  result  in  more  extensive  developments  of  the  iron  in- 
terests of  that  whole  section,  including  parts  of  Tennessee,  "Western  North  Caro- 
lina, Southwest  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  In  Southwest  Virginia,  tributary  to  the 
Norfolk  <&  Western  Railroad,  there  are  also  large  deposits  of  Bessemer  ores,  and 
Northern  capitalists  are  preparing  to  locate  a  town  on  the  Cripple  Creek  branch  of 
this  road,  and  to  build  very  extensive  iron  and  steel  works.  The  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  fine  ores,  good  coking  coals  and  limestone,  assure  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  iron  interests  of  that  section,  now  that  this  country  has  been  penetrated  by  il 
railroad. 
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^L  The  question  of  the  viy%\,  of  making  pig  iron  in  the  BiKiih  has  been  much  dts- 
B^pod,  but  tn  a  work  df  tlii&  kind  it  is  hardly  ndvlsable  to  enter  inU> iiny  nuiimcni 
Pw  to  how  chcnply  it  can  be  produred*  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  give  some 
I  gUtcmtnts  imt  forth  by  otherfv.  Mr.  R.  P.  Rothwcll,  C.  K,  M.  E.,  of  Xi-w  York, 
editor  of  l!ic  Engineering  and  Mining  Joumzil,  a  high  nuihonty  in  metallurgical 
Buitters,  rcTCcntly  mrule  a  |)eraonal  lavestigation  of  the  iron  districts  of  Aliilmma 
L  And  Tcnncssc?©,  From  a  etatement  made  by  him,  the  fallowing,  as  to  Ihe  coat  of 
I  making  iron  in  parts  of  Alabama,  b  taken : 

ft                      "too  of  frofi,  at  *  cents  x  unil $a  oe  J 

^^^^                KutI,  t>i  totM ^.50  I 

^^^H               iJmestcHie ...*. i..t«a* Jd  1 

^^^H              Labor. ^. ,.   ..«,    ..••«•».  i^go  J 

^^^H  Renewals  and  itiddenulx .....*..*«.  xxn  j 

K  Total  cOfelf  exdusiTe  of  intere&t  oa  c^pitu.)  or  prolit  ou  mimn^ -f^lP 

■  •'Tbon^li  these  fignres  are  not  to  t*e  applied  to  nny  particular  work?*,  yi^t  they 
I  ftre*absoiute  tigures  of  cost/  and  noihmg  is  *  assumed/  except  the  two  items  of 
tLfeDewals  and  incich^ntnla. 

Each  of  the  principal  items  given  above  is  'bettered*  at  one  or  the  other  of 
the  works.  ♦  ♦  *  Enough  hag  bteu  done  to  show  what  can  be  done  eon- 
ttDUou^ily,  and  to  justify  the  etatement  tljat  pig  irtm  can  be  made  at  certain  points 
in  Ihe  Birmingham  di^l^ict  at  n  tignro  not  exceeding  $8  a  ton,  every  expense  in- 
cluded, even  lo  that  indefin  te  and  mysterious  item  that  makes  its  appearance  wliea 
stock  is  taken  nt  the  end  of  ihe  year. 

Tiio  cost  of  making  Bes'^emer  pig  in  the  Birmingham  district  is  dependent 

solely  on  the  distance  from  which  Bessemer  ores  huve  to  L>o  brought.    If  Carters- 

ville,  with  15Q  miles  haul,  can  supply  the  ore  of  desired  qmdity,  and  yielding  even 

65  percent,  of  iron^  the  increased  cost  of  tniDSi>ortation  over  native  ores  would 

ool  exceed  $1.75  per  ion  of  pig  Iron,  and  the  greuter  cost  of  mining,  if  any,  would 

L  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  lower  fuel  and  labor  Items;  so  that,  if  we  can  assume 

I  that  good  llessemer  ores  can  be  procured  in  qnantky  and  in  convenient  location 

'  within  \Ti\\  or  even  w  ithin  2i  Omilcs  of  Birmingham,  it  id  possible  to  make  Bessemer 

pig  there  at  1 10.50  a  tun,  and  possibly  even  at  $HX 

I'hcie  figures  not  only  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  iron-making  industry  in 
Alnbamat  giving  it  Ijcyond  qut^lion  the  Southern  markets,  hut  they  are  sufflcienlly 
fiir  lielow  the  cust  at  a  largo  number  of  Northern  fiirniic  ea  to  enable  Alabama  to 
LlDftlte  the  prices,  if  need  be^  in  some  of  our  hirge  NoibUcru  markets.^' 

P  Coming  as  thciye  statements  do  from  such  an  unquestioned  authority,  they 
prove  that  tlie  wonderful  advantages  of  the  South  for  miking  cheap  pig  iron  have 
not  been  exaggerated,  but  rather  that  they  have  been  underestimated*  Very  few» 
even  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  AUb.ima's  iron  interests,  have  eUimed  that 

r  pig  iron  could  be  made  iu  t^iat  Stite  at  ^  a  ton,  and  yet  the  proof  that  tins  can 

l|l0  done  comes  from  a  Northern  suuree. 

A  writer  in  tlio  Mannfncturers*  Record  of  November  27,  discussing  the  same 
subject,  makes  the  following  quotation  from  a  private  letter  aa  to  the  cost  of  iron 
making  in  East  Tennessee ; 

.  **Mnch  has  been  written  and  said  of  late  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  South 

I  taking  the  lead  In  ttie  production  of  good  and  cheap  iron.  Let  us  look  at  the 
r  lacls  for  f  icis  do  not  lie. 

In  East  TonneBsee  wo  can  put  60  per  cent.  ore.  almost  practically  free  from 
phosphorus,  on  cars  at  50  cents  per  ton,  or  le;»8  in  bouuj  localities      The  percent- 
age of  phoppiiorus  in  n  majority  of  the  ores  of  East  Tennessee  docs  not  average 
S-110  tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  and  this  will  he  understood  by  thoee  in  the  trade. 
I  Weeio  contract  for  coke  as  good,  if  n(»t  superior,  to  the  Conncllsville,  Penn- 

bv^Tania,  coke  at  $3  per  ton.  On  the  East  Tenne?*8ee,  Virginia  tfe  Georgia  Railroud 
r  hmesUmeis  everywhere  to  i>e  obtJiine^i,  which  is  excellent  tlnx,  at  25  i-enta  i>er 
ton.  Here  we  have  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut  shell,  for  the  production  of  pig  iron 
is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  one  of  calculation  only.  Let  me  give  you  simple 
facia  in  my  estimate  of  production,  and  if  any  one  can  pick  holes  in  such  state- 
ments I  shall  be  glad  to  Icaru  : 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  FIG  IKON  IN  BAST  TBNNBSSBB. 

Iron  ore,  «ay  a  tons,  at  50  cents |i.oo 

Coke,  i^  tons,  at  $2 ■ 4.16 

Limestone,  ioi(,  say 25 

Labor,  management  and  office  expenses 9.59 

I8.00 

It  may  be  remarked  that  mr  estimate  for  coke  is  below  the  average  in  the 
8outh.  I  admit  this,  but  in  reply  I  caa  only  state  that  I  had  the  management  of 
Lu-ge  works  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  in  England,  where  we  always  considered  we 
were  doing  badly  if  our  coke  exceeded  27  cwt.,  and  this  with  40  per  cent.  ore.  I 
will,  for  illustration's  sake,  copy  from  ihe  report  of  a  well-known  firm  at  Middles- 
boro,  Yorkshire,  the  following :  *Our  ore  has  cost  us,  by  the  foregoing  statement, 
4fl.  djd.  per  ton,  and  coke  12s.  4d.' 

Now,  if  we  take  these  facts  into  consideration,  and  always  remember  that  in 
Cleveland,  England,  they  are  dealing  with  a  40  per  cent,  ore,  whilst  we  are  dealing 
with  a  60  per  cent,  ore,  it  will  strike  the  practical  mind  that  Tennessee  possesses 
great  advantages,  for  which  time  alone  is  required  to  put  before  the  iron  masters 
not  only  of  the  North,  but  of  England.  I  am  intimately  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  State,  in  Cleveland,  Eugland,  Yorkshire, 
in  Wales,  G.  B.,  and  in  the  Northern  States,  and  managed  the  largest  works  in 
Canada,  and  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  thut  my  figures  are  a  true  and 
correct  representation  of  the  state  of  affairs." 

In  Southwest  Virginia,  on  the  Cripple  Creek  Branch  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
em  Railroad,  where  extensive  iron  industries  are  to  be  established  by  Philadelphia 
capitalists,  the  writer  is  assured  on  the  best  authority,  that  is,  the  actual  results  of 
a  furnace  in  operation  there,  that  high  grade  ore,  much  of  which  is  suitable  for 
Bessemer  iron  without  any  admixture,  while  the  run  of  the  mines  only  requires  a 
very  small  percentage  of  Cranberry  ore  to  produce  Bessemer  iron,  can  be  put  in* 
the  furnace  at  considerably  less  than  $1  a  ton.  Pocahontas  coke  can  be  delivered 
at  $2.50  per  ton,  and  possibly  less,  while  limestone  is  abundant  and  needs  to  be 
carted  only  a  few  hundred  yards. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  during  the  latter  part 
of  December,  1886,  Gen.  Willard  Warner,  of  Nashville,  made  the  following  state- 
ments regarding  pig  iron  manufacture  in  the  South : 

**The pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  coke-iron  in  the  South  was  Gkn.  J.  W* 
Wilder,  or  Chattanooga,  formerly  of  Indiana,  who  built  the  first  coke  furnace  at 
liockwood,  Tennessee,  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1872  for  the  Roane  Iron  Com- 
pany. These  furnaces  have  been  successfully  and  profitably  rim  ever  since,  the 
Koane  Iron  Company  i)aying  regular  six  per  cent,  dividends  on  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  The  most  important  single  factor  in  the  iron  trade  of  this  section  is 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  <&  Railroad  Company,  which  lately  absorbed  the  Pratt 
Coal  <&  Iron  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  capital  of  this  company 
is  $10,00i),000,  and  it  now  has  in  operation  five  large  fbmaces — two  at  Birminfi^- 
ham,  Alabama,  two  at  South  Pittsburirb,  and  one  at  Cowan,  Tennessee,  and  is 
building  four  large  new  furnaces  at  Ensley  City,  near  Birmingham,  and  one  at 
South  Pittsburgh.  It  owns  800,000  acres  of  ore  and  coal  lands  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  including  the  famous  Pratt  and  Suwauee  iseams.  This  company  in 
1888  will  make  1 ,200  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day.  Enoch  Ensley  is  president ;  T.  T.  Hill- 
man,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Shook  here  is  the  general  manager. 

The  Alabama  <&  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  of  which  A.  8.  Colvar,  of 
Nashville,  is  president  and  I  am  vice-president,  owns  70,000  acres  of  valuable  coal 
and  iron  lands  in  Alabama,  and  has  contracted  for  three  coke  furnaces  at  Shefl^eld, 
withadaily  capacity  for  each  of  125  tons.  M(ssrs.  Ensley,  Parish,  Shook  and 
their  associates  are  also  building  one  lar^e  furnace  at  Sheffield,  and  the  Sheflield 
Company  the  fifth.  The  South  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Company  is  also  preparhig 
to  build  two  large  coke  furnaces  at  South  Pittsburgh,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1^ 
tons  rach. 

Till)  fii-st  furnace  wns  built  at  Birmingham  by  T.  T.  Hillman  in  1879-80.  I 
saw  the  H  te  of  Birming'iam  in  1870  as  a  cotton  field,  and  could  have  bought  the 
land  for  $10  an  acre.  Now  the  ciiy  his  a  population  of  85,000  and  lots  are  selling 
for  $1,000  a  front  foot.  Col.  J.  W.  Sloss  built  two  large  furnaces  at  Birmingham 
in  1881-82 ;  Messrs.  De  Bardelel)cn  and  Underwood  built  the  Mary  Pratt  furnace 
in  18S2,  u;id  tiie  Messrs.  Underwood  the  Wheeling  furnace,  near  birmingham,  in 
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jB«-^.  The  Eurekft  Company,  of  which  J.  D.  Farris,  of  Cmclnnali,  \%  preeideQU 
boUlthf*  iwo  furnacea  at  Oxnioor,  fix  miles  fioiii  Birmmeiiiim,  in  1870-77. 

Citico  faniace,  rhattanootra.  waft  huilt  hy  Uie  Citico  FumHcu  Conipanv,  H,  8. 
Chittuberlfiin,  preBideiii,  iu  1874.  ThiB  furnrice  and  the  two  U(j<-kwo(»d  f^irnaces 
Af©  DOW  makiug  Resaenier  pi^  iron  frmu  the  Cranberry  ore  on  the  line  of  the  East 
Ten  ii*»^Hii,  VI I'l^Mnia  tfc  Georgia  Raihoad.  This  iron  will  Ite  used  hy  the  Hoane 
Irou  Company,  at  its  mill  iD'Chattanougu,  for  makiug  Bt'sscmtr  ele**l  rails,  b«^gin- 
Dln^  in  FL4iruary.  This  will  he  the  inception  of  the  manafucttire  of  eteel  luile  In 
ibe  South.    Ciipt.  H.  8.  ChamlMrluijj  is  ulso  pr«  aidt^iit  of  this  compiiiiy. 

There  are  now  huildintj  in  tliis  rcjjiou  eic:hteen  new  furnaces  of  farire  size  and 
beet  nKKlrrn  lyp**,  as  lodows:  Nine  at  or  nenr  Birmintrhatn,  five  at  Bhefliehl.  three 
M  f!*uulh  PiltBbiirjjrh.  and  one  at  Clmliani»og-a«  In  1HK8  there  will  lie  forty  o?ic  mke 
M»*l  pevrntren  ehiHcoftl  furnrwrps  in  the  rpgirm,  not  counlinfif  some  small  charrotkl 
ftirnares.  which  mny  hv  rep-ard^d  a^  ahatidoiied*  wUh  a  total  as^Bured  production, 
»a  1  huve  alrtaily  loid  you,  of  l,5tKJ,000  ^rosii  tuns/' 

In  Ihis  »lntement  Gen.  Warner  oraita  tlie  two  large  furnaces  definitely  decided 
tJpon  for  Annistou,  and  aeverul  olhera,  for  llio  eonstruction  of  whirh  companies 
bav©  In^'ea  organised,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  furnaces  projected  at  other 
^Xtktytsb^  such  »8  Decatur,  8elnia,  Mimtgonienr',  &c, 

ll  IS  aa  certain  that  the  South  U  to  be  tiie  manufacturing  center  of  this  country 
in  Iron  as  it  is  that  ahe  is  to  he  in  cotton.  Tlie  rapid  incre^tsc  in  the  production 
^'^  I*tg  iron  is  living  foth»wed  hy  a  diversification  of  iron  manuftictures,  and  the 
fei^lh  1ms  already  commenced  on  a  large  Bcale  to  manufacture  lis  own  car  wheels, 
•t'CkVes,  ftgricuUurnl  implements,  en^ine^s,  sugar  machinery,  iron  ship*',  locomotives, 
*^C!-,  etc.  The  first  elTcct  of  thia  will  he  to  supply  the  South  with  articles  the 
'^^ith  needa.  Then  the  mauufaclui'<  rs  will  invade  the  West;  and  the  East  will 
lose  that  market.  8o  many  riv<  rs  pierce  the  South,  giving  such  clicnp  highways 
to  the  Wi  St,  forever  erect mg  a  barrier  against  e3thorbit;mt  railroiid  laies;  s  many 
^i*^rd  wuodg  fio  superb,  aliundant  and  chenp,  are  found,  to  combine  with  it  on  in 
to|ilements;  lal)or  is  so  cheap  and  free  from  stiikcs*  mineral  lands  are  so  cheap; 
•o  that  iron  manufacturci*s  can  at  once  own  coah  iron  and  b*on  ore,  forbidding 
<^**tiil  limit  ions  against  manufaclurera— these  and  more  surely  foretell  tlie  great 
^ture  for  iron  manufacture  in  the  Soulli. 

In  view  of  the  great  progress  thiit  the  imn  interests  of  the  South  are  now 
'"^^Itiiiir,  it  is  of  interest  to  <piote  the  prediction  of  Hon.  Abriim  8.  Hewitt,  of  New 
■^Ork,  one  of  the  largest  iron  manufacturers  of  the  North.  Referri  o  Alalnima, 
^«  twd; 

*i  think  this  will  Ih3  a  region  of  coke-made  iron  on  a  scale  gmndeir  than  baa 
^^^r  been  witnessed  on  the  habitable  glohe.^* 

Who  will  now  question  this  in  the  light  of  reiient  events? 

rhilc  the  iron  interests,  as  I  have  alrcaiuly  said,  and  their  kindred  iadnatrlaa 
rtttructeii  the  great^t  share  of  attention,  it  mui^t  not  lie  understood  that  other 
•^^Xes  of  industrial  growth  are  not  making  good  progress. 

In  the  building  of  lumber  milla  of  all  kinds,  from  tlie  Fmall  portable  saw  mill 
^  th43  mdl  costing  $50,000  to  $100,000,  the  erection  of  ice  factorie*^,  flour  mills,  &c,» 
^*ff0  is  great  activity.  In  fact,  while  the  iron  interests  have  attracted  the 
^^^natcat  attention,  the  growth  of  manufactures  covers  a  wide  range  of  iudua- 
^*1«,  including  foundries,  machine  shops,  steel  works,  cotton  and  wooUn  mills, 
^^Itofi-seod  oil  mil l^.  cotton  ctimprefses,  fruit  canning  factories,  ctirriageand  wagon 
^^dorics,  agricultural  implement  facloriee,  flour  mills,  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  plan- 
*tiy  mills,  ftash*  door  and  blind  factories,  shuttle  factories,  handle  and  spoke  fhc- 
^rtca,  lmj*rel  factories,  shingle  mills,  furniture  factories,  tobacco  factories,  brick 
>iRnJl#,  ice  factories,  fertil  liter  factories,  stove  foundries,  wire  fence  factories,  lime 
^orka,  aoap  factories,  tanneries,  glass  works,  gas  works,  whiting  factories,  distil- 
^«ri«,  poileries,  electric  light  works,  marble  and  slate  quarrying  companies,  and 
<:otDpanlea  to  mine  coal,  iron  ore,  gold,  silyer,  mica,  natural  gas,  oil,  <&c.    It  is  a 
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healthy  growth.  Instead  of  all  interest  being  centered  in  the  establishment  of  a 
few  big  enterprises,  the  South  has  realized  the  importance  of  the  small  factory  and 
workshop,  and  so  we  see  springing  up  everywhere  small  factories,  requiring 
but  a  few  hands  and  a  little  capital,  for  producing  the  many  articles  of  manufacture 
needed  everywhere.  Finding  at  first  a  local  market  for  their  goods,  these  factories 
will  gradually  extend  their  facilities  and  widen  the  scope  of  their  trade,  until  th^ 
develop  by  a  natural  process  into  exten-ive  enterprises. 

Included  in  the  list  of  new  enteri)rises  reported  by  the  Manufacturers'  Record 
in  the  South  during  1886  were:  28  iron  furnaces,  50  ice  factories,  68  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  many  of  them  of  large  size,  1  Bessemer  steel  rail  mill,  26  miscella- 
neous iron  works,  including  iron  pipe  works,  bridge  and  bolt  works,  &c. ;  8  stove 
foundries,  24  gas  works,  34  electric  light  companies,  11  agricultural  implement 
factories,  174  mining  and  quarrying  enterprises,  16  carriage  and  wagon  factories, 
9  cotton  mills,  23  furniture  factories,  42  water  works,  58  tobacco  fectories,  92  flour 
mills,  448  lumber  mills,  (not  counting  small  portable  saw  mills),  including  saw  and 
planing  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  stave,  handle,  shingle,  hub  and  spoke,  shut- 
tle block  factories.  &c.,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  large  number  of  miscella- 
neous enterprises. 

COAL. 

The  magnitude  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  South  is  utterly  beyond  computa- 
tion. The  entire  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  covers  only  11,900  square  miles^  while 
West  Virginia  alone  has  16,000  square  miles  of  coal  fields,  Alabama  10,680  square 
miles,  Kentucky  nearly  18,000,  Tennessee  5,100,  Arkansas  over  9,000,  and  Texas 
estimated  at  over  80,000  square  miles.  Moreover,  the  coal  is  easily  and  cheaply  * 
mined,  and  is  of  the  best  quality.  Some  idea  of  how  absolutely  inexhaustible  are 
the  coal  beds  of  the  South  may  be  gained  from  a  few  statistics  regarding  the  War- 
rior coal  fields,  of  Alabama,  which  is  simply  one  of  the  coal  fields  of  one  State. 
Regarding  the  Warrior  field.  Prof.  Henry  McCalley,  in  his  lat«  geological  report, 
says  that  it  ^'contains  about  7,800  square  miles,  and  is  about  two-thirds  as  large  as 
the  entire  coal  territory  of  Great  Britain.  Its  coal  measures  are  over  three  thous- 
and feet  thick,  containing  fifty-three  seams  of  coal,  being  from  a  few  inches  to 
fourteen  feet  thick,  having  a  combined  thickness  of  over  125  feet  of  pure  coaL  It 
is  estimated  that  they  contain  not  less  than  113.119,000,000  tons,  of  which  about 
108,394,000,000  tons  would  be  available  The  coal  is  valued  now  at  about  $150,- 
000,000,000  at  the  mines  of  which  $30,000,000,000  would  be  profit,  being  about  200 
times  the  present  total  assessed  value  of  the  property  in  Alabama,  and  would  buy 
every  foot  of  Alabama  territory  at  $900  per  acre  These  coals,  like  those  of  other 
fields  in  Alabama,  are  especially  enhanced  in  value,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
vast  deposits  of  red  and  brown  iron  ores  and  lime  stones." 

In  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  the  coal-mining  interests  are  of  great  extent  and  value,  but  are  very  in- 
significant as  compared  with  what  they  will  be  in  a  few  yenrs.  In  several  of  these 
States  extensive  coal-mining  operations  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  it 
is  in  them  that  the  most  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  opening  of  new  mines, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  output  of  those  already  at  work.  Maryland,  Alabama 
and  West  Virginia  are  at  present  the  leading  coal-producing  States  in  the  South, 
the  output  in  the  first  two  being  about  2,500,000  tons,  and  in  the  last  about  8,500,- 
000  tons  annually,  with  the  certainty  of  a  large  increase  in  West  Virginia  and  Ala- 
bama durmg  the  next  few  years,  as  many  new  coal  mines  are  being  opened  and 
worked  on  a  very  large  scale  The  coa'  mined  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  is 
largely  shipped  North,  reaching  tidewater  at  Baltimore  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  at  Washington  and  Georgetown  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  and 
at  Newport  News  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad    Newport  News  is  the 
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tidewater  termiaus  of  this  road,  and,  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the  road  was 
extended  to  that  point,  the  coal  shipments  North,  as  well  as  the  supplying  of  coal 
to  ocean  steamers,  have  rapidly  increased.  Virginia  has  not  figured  vt^ry  promi- 
nently as  a  coal  producer  until  within  the  last  year  or  two— the  yield  in  that  State 
In  1880  being  less  than  46,000  tons.  Very  extensive  mining  operations  are,  how- 
eyer,  now  being  carried  on,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad,  which  has  lately  built  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  one  of  the  largest 
ooal-ahipping  piers  in  the  world,  with  a  view  to  making  that  city  a  great  coaling 
port.  The  coal-mining  interests  of  the  southwestern  part  of  that  State  haye  been 
developed  very  rapidly  during  t^e  last  two  years,  and  in  1886  the  output  of  the 
mines  in  that  section  was  nearly  900,000  tons.  This  coal  is  admirably  adapted  for 
colce  making,  and  a  large  number  of  ovens  are  now  under  construction  there. 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  have  all  attracted 
great  attention  to  their  vast  wealth  of  coal  since  1880,  and  the  increase  of  coal 
mining  in  these  five  States  has  been  nothing  less  than  wonderful.  Twelve  years  ago 
the  toUl  coal  product  of  Alabama  was  10,000  tons,  while  in  1885  2,225,000  tons  were 
produced.  The  increase  in  the  South*s  coal  production  is  very  clearly  brought 
OQt  by  comparing  the  amount  mined  in  1870  and  1880,  as  reported  by  the  United 
Stfttcs  Census,  with  the  output  of  1882  and  1885,  as  given  by  Frederick  E.  Saward 
in  lilB  annual  report  entitled  "The  Ck)al  Trade ''    The  figures  are: 

STATBS.  1870,  TONS.  1880,  TONS.  l88a,  TONS.  1885,  TONS. 

Maryland a«345»i53  a>328,9i7  1,394,316  3,463,485 

Virginia 61,803  45*896  100,000  650,000 

West  Virginia 608,878  1,839,845  a,ooo,ooo  3,483^457 

Georgia 154,644  175,000  300,000 

Alabama 11,000  323,972  800,000  3,335,000 

Tennessee 133,418  49S>i3i  850,000  1,440.597 

Kentucky 33*038  946,388  1,300,00)  1,700,000 

Arkansas i4«778  50,000  175*000 

Texas X75>ooo 

Total  3.193.190  6,049,471  6,569,316  xa,5ir.539 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  coal  product  of  the  South,  as  shown  by  these  figures, 
''^l  euablc  the  reader  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  this  industry ;  but  the 
%UTe8  for  1885  will  be  much  too  small  for  1887,  as  preparations  have  been  made 
^y  Hew  companies  organized  during  1886  for  very  extensive  mining  op'.rations, 
'"^ich  will  probably  make  the  yield  of  1887  surprisingly  large. 

The  growth  of  the  coal  and  iron  interests  of  the  South  has  naturally  caused  a 
^I'Sc  iDcrease  in  coke  making,  and  in  this  line  of  industry  the  progress  has  been 
^^^  great.  A  comparison  of  the  production  of  coke  in  the  South  in  18S0  and 
18S5  gives  the  following : 

STATBS.  l88o,  TONS.  X885,  TONS. 

Alabama 42*035  301,180 

Georgia 70,000  70,669 

Tennessee 91 .675  318,843 

West  Virginia 95»7»o  260,571 

Virginia 49>i39 

Kentucky 3,704 

Total 399,430  903,105 

During  1886  the  increase  over  1885  was  very  large,  but  the  statistics  of  pro- 

^^ction  are  not  yet  available.    In  all  the  coking  sections  of  the  South  new  ovens 

**^  being  constructed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  coke. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  the  future  growth 

^^coal  raining  in  the  South,  so  rapid  is  the  progress  now  being  made;  but  it  may 

^  accepted  without  any  hesitancy,  that  the  next  ten  years  will  witness  a  far 

heater  development  of  this  industry  than  the  last  five,  for  the  South  is  really  but 

^'i  the  threshold  of  its  industrial  era,  and  yet,  in  the  last  five  years,  the  South's 

^^  product  has  about  doubled.    Mr.  Porter  estimates  that  in  ten  years  Alabama 

^'^es  alone  will  produce  10,000,000  tons,  nearly  as  much  as  the  yield  of  the  entire 

^mh  in  1885. 
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COTTON. 

That  the  South  is  debtined  to  be  the  center  of  the  cotton  manafactaring  in-- 
terestB  of  tliis  country  admits  of  no  questioning.  Its  natural  advantages  for  this 
business  are  far  superior  to  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  section.  The  tempo- 
rary depression  in  this  industry  is  rapidly  passing  away  with  the  return  of  pros- 
perity to  the  country.  During  the  great  activity  that  preceded  the  late  depression 
many  cotton  mills  were  erected  in  the  South,  some  of  them  costing  entirely  too 
much  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tlieir  spindles,  and  some  without  sufficient 
commercial  capital  to  have  carried  them  through  successfully  even  if  business 
had  continue!  prosperous.  It  was  only  natural  that  such  mills  should  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  decline  in  values  and  the  stagnation  in  trade  that  conmienced  just 
as  they  were  about  ready  to  begin  operations.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  and 
considering  the  disadvantages  of  many  mills,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  building, 
lack  of  sufficient  capital  and  inexperienced  management,  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  South  stood  the  strain  of  the  long  depression  remarkably  well. 
They  have,  in  fact,  really  emphasized  the  South's  advantages  for  this  industry. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  in  his  report  for  the  census  upon  the  cotton 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  after  showing  the  much  greater  advanta- 
ges that  New  England  possessed  for  this  industry  as  compared  with  the  most 
favored  district^  of  England,  wrote: 

**It  may  be  said  that  this  proves  too  much,  and  that  the  cotton  spinners  of 
the  Southern  States  will  have  the  same  relative  advantage  over  New  England. 
Let  this  be  freely  admitted.  We  are  treating  the  question  of  the  future  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  if  the 
future  changes  in  population,  wealtli  and  condllion  of  the  different  sections  of  this 
country  shall  cause  the  increase  of  spindles,  especially  in  the  coarse  fabrics,  to  be 
planted  in  the  healthy  hill  country  of  Northern  Georgia,  Eastern  Tennessee  and 
the  Carolinas,  it  will  simply  be  the  greater  evidence  that  natural  laws  are  para- 
mount. If  Georgia  lias  twice  the  advantages  over  Lancashire  that  New  England 
now  possesses,  it  will  only  be  the  fault  of  the  people  of  Georgia  if  they  do  not  reap 
the  benefit  of  it." 

The  furce  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  logic  will  assuredly  be  seen  in  the  not  very  dis- 
tant future.  Not  Georgia,  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee  only  wWL  be  the  seat  of 
important  cotton  manufactures;  the  other  Southern  States  will  also  share  in  thia 
growth.  As  yet  Texas  has  done  almost  nothing  in  this  direction;  but  what  a 
magnificent  field  fi)r  cotton  manufiicturing !  Producing  about  1,500,000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  already  having  within  her  own  boixiers  2,50^^,000  people,  she  exports 
her  raw  cotton  and  imports  her  dry  goods.  Besides  supplying  her  own  population 
that  is  so  rapidly  being  added  to,  there  is  an  immense  field  in  the  countries  south 
of  her  for  which  she  ought  to  manufacture  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods.  Too 
much,  however,  must  not  be  expected  immediately  of  the  South  in  manufactures. 
Comparatively  speaking,  they  are  new,  and  it  takes  time  to  build  up  great  indus- 
tries with  wide  ramifications. 

To  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  development  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  South,  the  following  comparisons,  showing  the  number  of  millB^ 
spindles  and  looms  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1880.  and  the  ntmiber  at  the 
present  time  is  given : 

NUMBBR  OF  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THB  SOUTH. 

States.  i886.  x88o.           Increase. 

Alabama 31  x6  15 

Arkansas  3  a                       x 

Florida 2  x                        x 

Georgia 66  40  26 

Kentucky 9  3                       6 

Louisiana 9  a                       7 

Maryland a6  xo                       7 

Mississippi 14  §                      6 

North  Carolina 97  49         •  48 

South  Carolina 34  14  90 

Tennessee 43  x6  37^ 

Texas 5  a                      3 

Virginia 14  8                      6 

TotsO -•••353  180  173 
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In  the  number  of  mills  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The 
lai^cst  total  increase,  though  not  the  largest  percentage  of  increase,  was  in  North 
Carolbia.  In  that  State  the  general  disposition  has  been  to  build  small  mills  and 
numy  of  them,  while  in  South  Carolina  and  (Georgia  popular  favor  has  been  for 
lai^ge  mills. 

NUM BKK   OP  SPINDLBS  AND  LOOMS. 

, 1886. .        . i8«o. » 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 

Spindles.  Looms.  Spindles.  Looms. 

Alabama 103,866  1,670  SS^oja  x,o6o 

Arkan.sai;  3t90o  30  a>oi5  a8 

Florida 1,928  ....  816  .... 

<;corgia S^S.^U  8.648  200,974  4,713 

Kentucky 29,704  671  9#03a  73 

Louisiana 45*644  936  0^7  120 

Maryland    169,950  3,082  135,014  2,325 

M;  sissippi 40,728  838  26,173  704 

North  Carolina *57»576  3,118  103,767  1,960 

South  Carol i  la 224,732  4>579  92,788  1,776 

Tennessee >I7>444  1,520  46,268  2,068 

Texas 7,988  152  2,648  71 

Virginia 72,624  1,762  44,336  1,324 

Total 1,460,697       27,004  7i3«989        15,222 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  spin- 
dles, and  an  increase  but  slightly  less  in  the  number  of  looms.  The  States  that 
8how  up  most  prominently  in  this  increase  are  Alabama,  G^rgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
The  Increase  in  each  State  has  been  as  follows : 

Spindles.  Looms. 

Alabama 47,794  6x0 

Arkans'S 1,885  ^ 

Florida i,iia 


Georgia 184,639  3,935 

Kentucky 20,68a  598 

Louisiana 39,547  8x6 


Maryland    44*936  757 

Mississippi 14»556  124 

North  Caroina 154,809  1,158 

South  Carolina 131,944  2,803 

Tennessee  7»,»76  460 

Texas 5,340  8z 

Virginia 28,288  438 

Total 746,708  ",78a 

In  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms,  Georgia  has  made  the  largest  increase — 
184,639  of  the  former  and  3,935  of  the  latter— while  North  Carolina  is  second  in 
the  increase  of  spindles,  but  is  exceeded  in  the  number  of  looms  by  South  Caro- 
lina.   These  three  States  taken  together  show  a  very  large  gain : 

Spindles.  Looms. 

Georgia 184,639  3935 

North  Carolina 154,809  1,158 

Souih  Carolina i3t,944  2,803 

Toul  gain  in  three  States 471,392  7,896 

It  may  very  truthfully  be  said  tliat  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  cotton 
mills  in  the  South,  that  section  has  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
fipindles  in  the  country.  While  this  is  true,  yet  everything  must  have  a  beginning. 
It  is  ):ot  so  much  to  the  aggregate  number  of  spindles  as  to  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  different  sections  that  we  must  look  to  rightly  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  this  industry.  In  ISbO  there  were  10,653,435  spindles  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  South  had  only  713,989,  or  6.7  per  cent.;  while  there  are  now 
13,530,745  spindles,  of  which  the  South  has  1,460,697.  or  10.7  per  cent.  From  1880 
to  1886  the  increase  in  the  number  of  spiadles  in  the  South  was  104.5  per  cent., 
wl;ile  the  increase  in  the  balance  of  the  country  was  only  21.3  per  cent.  It  is  this 
difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  more  than  the  aggregate  gain  in  the  number  of 
spindles  that  shows  the  progress  of  the  South. 
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It  seems  quite  obvious  that  in  the  future  greater  attention  will  be  giyen  to  the 
manufacture  of  finer  goods  in  all  mills  hereafter  erected  in  the  South.  The  hire  for 
money  will  be  less  and  less  in  the  South,  and  is  now  from  two  to  four  per  cent. 
less  than  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  some  of 
the  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  textile  fabrics  will  move  South.  Here  are 
cheaper  iron  and  woods.  Here  is  to  be  in  the  future  the  great  field  of  demand  for 
textile  machinery  for  cotton,  and  after  awhile,  no  doubt,  for  wool.  When  the 
South  shull  get  her  cheaper  home-maile  machinery  for  the  purposes  in  question, 
and  her  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money,  having  her  cheaper  labor,  her 
climate,  etc.,  etr.,  it  would  seem  that  she  ouirht  almost  to  monopolize  the  cotton, 
manufacturing  of  the  world. 

COTTON  SEED. 

Another  phase  of  development  in  tho  Sout'i  s'nce  the  war  is  that  of  manipu- 
latiou  of  cotton  peed,  mainly  U)T  its  oil,  lut  al.o  as  a  food  for  stock  and  a  ferti- 
lizer. It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  oversights  of  the  South  that  cotton  seed 
should  have  rcmnined  so  long  und  scovered,  so  to  speak.  They  used  to  l>e  re- 
garded as  a  nuisance  by  planters,  and  were  dumped  iato  the  rivers  and  bayous  to 
be  got  rid  of  It  is  only  wi:  hin  a  very  lew  years  that  one  couM  go  on  any  planta- 
tion where  thero  was  a  cotton  giti,  and  not  find  largo  piles  of  tho  seed  utterly 
unregarded.  Now  there  is  a  demand  for  all  that  can  bo  produced.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  within  three  or  four  years  for  most  of  tiie  South.  Indeed, 
the  precise  merits  of  the  seed  as  a  food  and  fertilizer  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  science  until  very  recently,  according  to  Mr.  John  A.  Myers,  professor  of  chem- 
ist ry  in  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  who,  in  an  address  some 
time  ago,  said:  "Although  the  cotton  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country 
for  almost  a  century,  it  is  only  within  the  last  four  years  that  the  investigations  of 
scientific  men  have  been  directed  to  it.*'  According  to  his  statement,  **the  first 
cotton-seed  oil  that  entered  the  market  came  from  Egypt  to  France  in  1852.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  business ;  but  there  was  no  very 
great  amount  of  it  manufactured  in  this  country  until  about  ten  or  fifleen  years 
ago.  It  has  now  become  so  general  that  there  is  a  serious  competition  among  the 
mills  to  secure  as  much  seed  as  possible." 

Tiie  development  of  the  cotton-seerl  oil  industry  between  1880  and  1885  was 
something  remarkable.  In  1880  the  South  had  40  cotton-seed  mills,  employing 
$3,504,500,  while  in  1885  the  number  had  increased  to  146,  having  a  capital  of 
$10,792,450.  The  number  of  mills  in  the  South,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  1885,  as  compared  with  1880,  was  as  follows: 

No.  of 

Mills. 

Alabama i8 

Arkansas  13 

Florida 3 

Georgia 16 

Louisiana  ....    16 

Mississippi 21 

North  Carolina 9 

South  Carolina 7 

Tennessee 17 

Texas 27 

Virginia 

Total 146     $10,793,450  40        $Z»yH»S°^ 

The  preceding  statistics  show  that  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  this  industry  has  been  created  since  1880,  neither  of  these  States  liaving 
a  single  cotton-seed  mill  in  that  year.  The  great<  st  increase  has  been  in  Texas, 
wh(  re  23  mills  and  $1 ,920,000  have  been  added.  Ar!;ansas  is  second  in  the  incn'a«e 
in  capital,  but  Alabama  and  Georgia  are  ahead  of  that  Stnte  in  the  lucre  ise  in  the 
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No,  of 

uuu. 

Capital. 

Mills. 

Capital. 

$  810,000 

$  83,000 

i.50i»250 

375,000 

75,000 

915,000 

1,840,000 

13 

1.557*500 

1,317,000 

450,000 

275,000 

.. 

299,700 

•  • 

•••••• 

1,731.500 

935iO00 

2,128,000 

903^000 

3,000 

mTBOnUVTION. 
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Mmatnber  of  millB.  The  aggregate  iocrease  in  the  business  has  been  100  mills  tLad 
^^,287,d50.  Prior  to  this  large  increaae  in  the  number  of  mills,  the  manufacture 
«=»f  cotton-seed  oil  yielded  immense  profits,  wtllmanaged  mills,  so  it  is  stated, 
x^oaking  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  profits  a  year,  and  often  dning  considerably  better 
^lian  that.  Thesie  l:»rge  profits  naturally  rcBuhed  in  the  building  of  many  mills, 
^^nd  the  production  of  oil  increased  more  rajudly  than  the  consumption,  causing  a 
<3ecline  in  prices. 

At  the  present  time  all  interest  in  tliis  business  is  centered  in  the  American 
dZ^otton  Oil  Trust,  an  organization  very  similar  to  the  Standard  Oil  Compamy. 
"The  Trust  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  a  large  majority  of  the  oil  mills 

►f  the  South,  and  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  the  future  of  its  operations. 

lau  J  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Soutli  have  taken  very  strong  ground  agatns' 

I X^  believing  tliat  it  will  work  serious  Injury  to  tlie  phmters.    Haying  the  control 

»f  tnost  <jf  the  mills,  the  Trust  can  dictate  the  prices  c»f  cotton  seed  tliroughout 
^  lie  greater  part  of  the  S«T»ith.    There  has  been  some  l:ilk  of  llio  planters  combin- 

Im  iig  against  this  organ izat'.on,  but  it  hardly  seems  probable  that  this  will  ix;  done. 
^^%>T  nwlnle  it  was  }iup{)osed  that  the  Triiflt  would  secure  pos«^cssion  of  every  cotton- 
-^^^eil  mill  ID  the  S*»uth,  and  thus  being  al>le  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  8ec»d  as  well 
«Kii  of  the  oil,  would  be  al>6o1utely  maeter  of  the  hituatiou.  Lately,  however,  there 
Ij&as  been  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  strong  mills  to  fight  this  com* 
^tjiiiali<^n»  and  this  has  Insplri  d  others  with  rather  more  confidence. 
Cotton-seed  oil  has  entered  so  larirely  into  bo  many  arlicU*?;,  that  it  will  be 
Hkelj  to  enter  more.  It  will^  probably,  largely  supphinl  lard  some  day  (when 
Ijc-tter  refined)  at  tlic  Soulli,  and  iM>8sibly  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  People  are 
^3t?ginning  to  understand  that  they  have  been  lar^n  ly  using  it,  while  supposing 
Xhey  wcreutiing  olive  oil— ti)"^  former  lifing  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Xiftly,  and  brougiit  hack  labiit^d  olive  oil.  So  Ihiy  have  lenrntMl  us  merits,  and 
«rmi]  liave  a  chance  to  be  pjitriotic,  at  le^s  cost,  by  itn  ut^r  under  its  true  name.    As 

PCL  help  to  ltd  fnrtlier  nsc,  the  following  is  given  from  Prof.  Myers  in  the  address 
aaliove  cpjoled: 

**^Therr  Is  a  great  deal  of  poorly  refinrnl  i>il  in  the  markt^t  which  ImJ^  scriouBly 
Inicrfereil  with  the  ea**e  wiih  which  it  8lit»uht  find  introduction,  In  refining,  if 
t.hc  oil  has  not  luid  the  gumtny  and  alliuminous  njjitter  complctt^v  removed  Jiy  tlie 

f>riici*ss,  thi*  oil  haK  nn  exl  namely  disyigreeable  cot ton-set^d  oil  oilor  and  taste.    If 
I  ha<i  not  l>een  well  waslit'd  or  very  carefully  s<^paratetl,  it  ninv  Ijrivi^  a  porlion  of 
t.he  iRiapy  niatlvrs  in  it  which  is  vtr>'  disngreenble.    If  the  c(H»fe  who  I'XfJcrimrnts 
iih  the  ttil  for  the  firet  lime  sirikcs  such  a  bad  stpceinicn,  \\v  in  not  liktly  to  try 
mother  Siimple  very  gof»u.     Wljen  properly  refintd.  \\\v  oil  imiy  be  applied  to 
i^«Mo  whicli  the  non-drying  oils  «re  put.     While  tho  gluten  and  purjdllne 
^L  (,  it  ru^'V  bt.*  used  to  adulterate  drving  oils.     When  these  arc  r«'mt»vcd,  it 

jM  I  \ci'llent  hihricatijij;  oil.     If  the  psibnaliue  be  reinovcil.  it  can  be  mixed 

Mill*  a  number  of  the  oils;  and  when  blenched,  cannot  readily  bi»  deUx!ttHl  from 
*di%e  oil.  We  can  make  an  excellent  qufdity  of- soap  frniu  it,  (st*\  tral  specimens  of 
\%hicli  tie  upon  the  table  before  von.  Ily  clinniring  the  proc(^sH  a  little,  we  could 
«*oDVt-rt  it  into  m'»sl  excellent  miners  oil;  or,  if  you  winh  it  as  hird,  we  will  pro* 
vide  it  for^'ou.  Bo  you  desire  it  as  butter V  You  can  iiave  it  If  you  deitire  to 
obtain  Ldyctrine  th>m  it.  we  can  make  it  for  you;  and  if  ytm  wish  iV  in  the  form 
of  otntnicnf^  and  i>lasters,  you  caji  get  it  by  cidling  upon  your  druLTgi^^t.  Preju- 
dk:<?  previ'Uls,  and  will  contirme  to  do  so  foV  a  lonn  time,  the  use  of  the  article  in 
the  kitciien:  imi  if  you  will  sell  it  dashed  with  Inrd,  tallow  or  butter,  people  will 
u»c  it.  Some  mamffaclurers  have  had  to  chri?le  i  it  *  butter  oil,*  *co4jkaline,'  etc., 
ill  firder  to  intrfKiuce  it, 

•*The  ^'^reat  laitl  ntdt  in  Chicatro  this  year  develops  the  (hct  that  much  of  tlie 
lard  in  tlje  ujarkfi  coniiiins  i\\  lermt  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  cf»tlon'9eed  od.  In 
this  CMFiC,  if  \  am  not  uuich  nnj^laken,  one  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  he  hud 
*uefi  one  tiundred  and  twenty  ljarrt*ls  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  forty  lioi,'t*lieac1h  of 
tuUow  made  into  fijst-efaas  lard  in  one  day.  Think  of  it,  gentlemen  !  Whul  a 
denuind  there  must  be  for  cotton -.serd  oil  in  t'hicngo,  Indianapolis  and  Cineinnnli! 
Prolmbly  the  greatest  application  that  the  oil  finds  in  the  arts  i'^  in  man uOietii ring 
ftoap*    It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  Uiat  a  very  large  portion  of  our  ^ti«»V  V^ivWv 
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soaps  are  made  wholly  or  partly  fVom  cotton-seed  oil.  It  is  best  for  this  purpoec 
when  mixed  with  other  oils  or  fats.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  the  oils  that  can  be  had 
for  this  purpose." 

Although  the  use  of  cotton  seed,  either  whole  or  ground,  as  food  for  stock 
may  be  rather  said  to  be  a  discovery  than  a  development,  it  has  all  the  effects  of 
the  latter,  since  its  use  dispenses  with  much  food  once  purchased  West,  and  it 
will  enable,  our  farmers  to  throw  into  the  market  so  much  more  of  their  produc- 
tion, (of  what  will  make  food  for  stock,)  instead  of  consuming  it,  as  before.  Here 
is  some  striking  language  fh)m  the  same  source  Just  quoted : 

"  There  is  not  an  animal  produced  upon  a  Southern  plantation  that  cannot  be 
fed  and  fattened  upon  tlie  productions  of  that  plantation,  if  they  be  properly 
prepared.  It  is  simply  the  nonsense  of  fashion  whicii  leads  the  Southern  farmer 
to  send  to  the  Northwest  for  his  feed.  The  Mississippi  farmer  Ims  at  his  door 
550,000  tons  of  the  very  best  feedstuff  in  tlie  world,  worth,  at  the  rates  at  which 
we  calculate  the  food  values  of  different  materials,  $22,880,000.  If  we  compare 
this  witli  the  oat  crop  of  Illinois,  wliich  produces  more  than  any  otlier  State,  we 
find  that  crop  worth  only  $25,558,000.  We  pay  high  prices  for  grain  brought 
from  tlie  North,  while  we  ship  away  or  allow  to  waste  a  better  feedstuff,  obtainmg 
for  it  less  than  half  of  its  value. 

"  The  farmer  of  the  North  can  well  afford  to  ship  grain  here  and  buy  back 
cotton-seed  meal.  The  values  stand  as  follows:  If  com  is  worth  per  100  pounds 
$1.11  as  a  feedstuff,  cotton  seed  is  worth  $2.08,  cotU)n-8eed  meal  $2.30,  oats  98 
cents,  cow  peas  $1.33,  good  hay  75  cents.  These  valuations  are  given  in  *  Stewart's 
Feeding  Animals,*  which  has  lately  been  published,  and  are  based  upon  the  most 
carefully  made  analyses. 

**  The  feed  value  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  and  cake  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
Southern  farmers  as  it  is  by  those  elsewhere.  Where  competition  is  the  greatest 
and  the  fanners  the  most  intelligent,  or  wh<;re  there  is  necessity  tor  economic 
feeding,  we  find  cotton  seed  is  most  highly  prized.  There  we  have  no  complaints 
about  it  killing  Bt(x:k.  It  is  only  where  the  fanners  are  so  careless  as  to  allow 
their  stock  to  eat  too  much  of  it  without  other  food  that  it  will  kill  the  stock. 
Com,  wheat  and  oats,  under  the  same  considerations,  would  do  the  same,  prob- 
ably; though  as  they  are  not  so  rich,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  do  it  as  the  rich 
cotton  seed  and  its  products  are.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
cotton-seed  meal  or  cake  is  one  of  the  best  feedstuffs  that  is  produced  in  any 
climate.  The  meal  is  letter  than  the  seed,  but  at  present  prices  the  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  sell  his  seed  and  buy  meal." 

Putting  the  whole  of  the  South  at  only  six  times  as  much,  (for  Mississippi 
now  does  not  produce  one-sixth  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,)  here  is 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  as  a  feed  value  in  the  Southern 
cotton  seed  every  year;  and  it  may  l>e  said  to  cost  nothing  to  make  it,  (given  by 
nature's  bounty,)  because  the  cotton  crop  must  be  made  anyhow,  and  would  cost 
as  much  to  do  so  without  as  with  the  seed.  Let  the  Western  farmer  think  how 
many  bushels  of  corn  and  oats,  how  many  hales  of  hay,  this  large  sum  will  buy; 
or,  rather  let  him  refiect  how  much  of  these  raised  by  the  Southern  farmer  can  he 
sold  by  him  in  competition  with  him,  (the  Western  farmer,)  because  he  (the 
Southern  farmer)  has  cotton  seed  as  a  substitute,  largely. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  South  will  leani  more  and  more  to  use  the  cotton 
seed  as  a  fertilizer.  I  know,  from  my  own  investigations,  that  this  has  grown  in 
parts  of  the  South  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Mills  that  a  few  years  ago  sold  all  or 
nearly  all  their  oil  cake  to  Europe,  now  sell  in  the  8ha])e  of  eotton-seed  meal  for 
a  fertilizer,  instead  of  sending  it  to  enrich  the  soil  there.  Professor  Myers  com- 
putes that  cotton  seed  "  simply  as  a  fertilizer  are  worth  (on  the  basis  for  calculating 
the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers)  $16.86  per  ton,  or  2rt  cents  per  busliel."  A 
good  plan  is  to  feed  to  stock,  and  get  the  fat  as  well  as  the  fertilizer. 

I  shall  close  this  topic  by  a  further  quotation  from  Professor  Myers'  address, 
hoping  that  what  has  been  said  may  commend  this  great  product  of  the  South  to 
greater  appreciation  and  use.    He  says : 
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"Tbe  niille  do  not  receive  more  tlmn  tlie  one-half  of  the  viilue  of  Iheir 
pro<hicti^.  For  exniople,  the  uieal  is  wnrih  $4<>  u  uui  us  a  fecd^^tiiH'  nm\  $4\!.18  as 
a  ftTtilizer,  while  they  obtain  only  %2i\  Ibr  it.  Tlie  only  way  lu  enn^'  the  price  to 
ri«c  is  to  have  iu  viihie  better  iintlerslood,  iind  ej^pecially  by  liie  Sonihern  tarn»ers» 
who  will  u»*^  more  of  it  for  feet  I  nnd  fertilizers,  iutilead  of  standing  North  for  l>oth* 
**And  now,  in  coucluBion,  there  is  no  ugriculturid  product  known  to  your 
pnetiker  thnt  hiisn  value  ecjuul  i»»  this  in  uhnoHt  anyplace  that  yon  can  put  it. 
\o\x  may  take  its  hulls  and  hbc  them  for  caUle  feed,  lor  ic^rtllizere/for  fuel,  fnrcar 
Axles.  The  kernel  yon  niay  n^^e  ni»  a  feedrtnt!',  a  fertilizer,  or  Hube^tance  from  which 
^A  .,...  t  ),(.  obtained.  The  oil  ib  one  of  the  best  culinary  urticlei?,  is  of  extensive 
I  irinacv,  and  of  almost  utdinuted  application  to  the  arts.     It  makes  fiitle 

«  ■   whetlier  you  buy  it  as  butter,  ae  lard,  as  lubricalinic  oil  or  olive  oil; 

w^iictiicr  you  apply  it  as 'a  salve,  a  pomade  or  a  soap;  it  Is  good,  and  good 
everywhere." 

It  would  be  quite  germane  while  on  this  fertilizer  side  of  (*,Hton  seed  to  say 

ficmiething  at  large  on  tlie  dcvcloianent  of  phosiihate  mining  and  fertilizer  inauu- 

fiicttiring  South,  more  paTticularly  in  South  Carolina,  ami  which  it*  the  outgrowth 

of  the  last  few  years*     It  is  a  most  important  topic,  and  one  to  which  the  South 

ought  to  give  great,  and  will  give  increamng,  attention.    The  wealth  of  the  South 

r  in  Diarls  is  incalculable,  and  some  day  they  are  destined  to  i>lay  a  mo^t  important 

\paiX  in  the  agricidtural  6ui>remacy  of  the  Sootlu     Space  forbids  furl  her  clabora* 

tion,  and  I  Fb&ll  have  to  refer  the  reader  to  this  topic  tn  the  uriiclb  on  South 

*^"""""-  RAILROADS. 

Although  the  mineral   resourcea  of  the  South  and  her  va^t  forests  have 
ittracted  much  consideration  and  large  investment,  in  nu  regard  haw  she  so  much 

^^nliRted  the  attention  of  the  natjoti  or  of  Eur*ipe  a^  in  building  railroads.  This 
le  the  moBt  commanding  theatre  of  capital,  and  strikes  the  eye  of  Ihe  world  not 
only  for  ite  coloa&al  combinaliona  of  money,  but  the  prestige  of  its  participants. 
Some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  celebrated  railroad  men  of  this  conlitient  are 
largely  interestwl  in  Southern  railroads.  Nor  is  the  participation  in  the  South's 
progresR  in  this  respect  confined  to  the  United  States.  The  Erlanger  syndicate, 
headed  by  Baron  Erlanger,  of  Paris,  and  other  rich  foreign  corporations,  have 
invested  during  late  years  many  millions  of  doUarfl  in  building  new  railroads  and 
improving  old  ones  throughout  the  whole  South.  These  gentlemen  and  a  number  of 
others  who  repre&ent  capital  in  Euro[>enoti  the  United  States  have  added  untold 
Qd  incomputable  momentum  to  the  progress  of  the  South.     While  they  may  not 

Pliave  led  the  way  in  starting  the  South  on  her  wonderful  speed  of  development, 
they  have  largely  a»lded  to  and  confirmed — gealed,  as  it  were — the  confidence  of 
the  civilixed  world  in  the  eligibility  of  the  Sotilh  as  a  field  for  inveatnicnt  and 
[iterprit»e;  and  the  South  owes  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  monetary 

^magnates  who  have  stamt>ed,  with  tlie  golden  seal  of  their  capital,  tfic  indelible 
impress  of  their  confidence.  The  logic  of  confidence  in  the  South's  progresis  ia 
enunciated  in  the  golden  argument  of  capital,  and  is  voiced  in  the  fierce  rhetoric 
of  thimdcrouB  and  clatlenng  railroad  trnins.  And  these  roads  are  bands  of  iron 
to  bind  our  Union  in  the  Umdt^  of  an  iiidissftluble  fraternity  ;  and  the  cogency  of 
common  interest  is  added  to  the  kiniiliej^t  frie^^dg^hip. 

It  were  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the   Southern  railroad 

pTojcct«,     II  st-^ms  as  Ihough  almost  every  day  brings  a  revelation  of  n^itnc  new 

aiJroad  scheme.    It  is  quite  certain  that  railroads  are  projccti'd.  surveys  being 

^tnadr,  '* ground*^  being  *' broke,"  under  the  auspices  of  such  weidtliv  corjwrntiong 
aa  to  confirm  public  confltlence  in  tbe  seriousut^s  and  good  faith  i>f  their  opera- 
lions  and  intentions.  But  to  assume  nothing  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  to  l>e 
invested  in  roads  not  actually  built,  the  South  can  make  an  exliiiat  which  is'^lnith 
a  pledge  and  prophecy"  of  her  progress.  The-  following  table  ahowa  the  railw*ay 
mileage  in  tbe  Southern  States^  1887,  com  pore  l3  with  1^80: 
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MILBACB  MTUIACB 

JAH.  xUj,  JIJKB,  i88cx 

Alabama 9,986  x»7&> 

Arkansas 9,ao8  Baa 

Florida 2,939  5^ 

g«<M¥»a 3»274  »»433 

Kentucky 9,069  z«56o 

Louisiana x*393  5>^ 

Marjrland 1.35a  93> 

Mississippi 8,069  Xfi>9 

North  Carolina 9«i87  x*440 

South  Carolina z,8o3  x»393 

Tennessee 2,184  x,8i6 

Texas 7*234  3.697 

Virginia 9,727  1,697 

West  Virginia 1,143  69a 

33.767  «9»43x 

Here  is  proof  of  development  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  capitalists  of  the 
dvilizcd  world  to  the  measure  of  over  14,000  miles  of  railroad  in  six  and  a-half 
years,  and  that,  too,  during  a  comparative  dul]n(  ss  in  railroad  building  North  and 
West  for  much  of  the  time.  At  a  low  avenge,  the  construction  of  these  14,300 
miles  must  have  cost  over  $350,'  00,000,  in  addition  to  which  many  millions  have 
been  spent  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  o^d  roads.  According  to  Poor's 
Railroad  Manual,  the  actual  cost  of  the  railroads  now  in  the  South  and  their 
equipment  is  over  |1,300,000,OCO,  jigainst  $079,804,000  in  1880. 

The  South  has  also  progressed  considerably  in  cotton  production.  If  the 
cotton-picker  should  prove  a  success,  the  production  of  cotton  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  a  revolution  in  the  locality  of  cotton  raising  will  ensue.  In  the 
Mississippi  bottom,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  make  more  cotton  than  is  picked.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  land  enough  in  Mississii)pi,  in  what  is  called  the 
"  bottom,"  to  make  cotton  enough  for  the  present  needs  of  the  world.  If,  there- 
fore, the  cotton-picker  will  serve  the  purposes  hoped  for  it,  it  would  seem  that 
the  cheapest  labor  would  gravitate  there,  and  wreak  itnelf  on  the  most  produc- 
tive land.  This  will  greatly  enhance  the  price  of  those  lands,  rapidly  bring 
them  into  cultivation,  and  greatly  imi)rove  the  healthfulness  of  the  country.  It 
will  tend  to  depopulate  the  hill  country,  and,  indeed,  the  now  called  cotton  belt  of 
the  negro.  Vast  areas  now  devoted  to  cotton  mising  will  be  given  over  to  raising 
stock,  grass,  cereals,  etc.  For  awhile,  at  least,  these  lands,  unable  to  compete 
with  the  rich  bottoms  in  cotton  production,  will  be  even  cheaper  than  now,  until 
they  become  possessed  by  the  numerous  inmiigrants  from  the  North,  the  West 
and  Europe.  These  immigrants  will  not  raise  cotton.  They  will  go  into  general 
agriculture,  and  will  resuscitate  these  lands  by  **  clovering,"  green  manuring,  the 
use  of  marls,  etc.;  and  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  will  be 
raised.  One  can  see  that  if  all  the  cotton  be  producec!  on  land  that  will  produce 
a  bale  or  more  per  acre,  and  can  be  picked,  that  cotton  can  sell  at  much  less  and 
pay  better  than  now.  If  the  pork  and  corn  be  raised  near  that  is  consumed  in 
making  it,  then  the  business  of  cotton  raising  alone  may  be  pursued  with  profit. 
But  all  this  is  conjecture ;  and  yet  it  looks  as  though  the  "  cotton  belt "  of  the 
South  might  be  on  the  verge  of  an  agricultural  revolution. 

MILLING  INTERESTS. 

Still  another  development  of  the  South  is  in  her  flour  and  grist  mills. 
Making  flour  from  Southern  raised  wheat  is  growing  to  be  a  very  considerable 
industry.  We  shall  not  only  make  all  we  need  for  home  consumption,  but  we 
shall  find  a  large  market  in  the  peoples  south  of  us,  and  shall  send  early  flour 
North  before  the  wheat  raised  there  is  fit  for  use. 

It  is  hardly  in  place  here,  but  may  be  noted,  that  the  South  will  do  an 
increasing  bu^ess  in  making  ale  and  beer  from  home- raised  barley.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  there  were  few  breweries  South.    Now  there  are  four  considerable 
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ones  in  New  Orleans  alone.    The  South  am  rulse  fine  barley,  nntl  will  tiike  ap 
this  intlnstry  in  time  and  brew  her  own  beer. 


TIMBER   RESOURCES. 

I  cfiiue  noAv  to  a  topic  wliicli  isol"  vnet  moment — ui\  advantnirt'  nfiw  impressing 
the  whole  world  as  no  oilier  ndvantiigc,  except,  perhnps,  her  nuiiend  riches,  does, 
altboUj;h  the  Inlter  doef*  not  impress  such  a  multitude — her  ineiilcuhible  res4nirt:es 
In  her  virgin  forests  of  su)»erli  hard  wood,  pine,  vVc. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  jduee  here  to  give  at  lenglh  a  litit  of  tin'  j  iinitf*  of  Tue 
South,  but  limits,  id  ready  irajisirresisied,  forl>i(h  The  South  is  wvy  rich  in  her 
Jltpra,  Her  altitudes  and  her  climale  vie  iu  the  prodiK-tion  of  pluntHi  and  us  if  by 
ft  Ijeauliful  enprice  of  naiiin-,  tlie  stern  mitivi*  of  austere  climates  elsewheri*,  liiTe 
lotiksdowu  trom  \m  Irdly  hiirht  u])oa  the  tro[)ieal  t>eiiuties  at  hiti  feet  llsde.  in 
his  "The  VVtH>d>  Hiul  Tiiuljcrsor  North  CuroJina,"  on  ymgG  19,  says: 

**Thf  miiuufuins  on  Hie  western  border  of  the  State  are  »e vend  huudrrd  t^et 
^  liijirher  llum  any  others  in  the  rnimi.  r>  tJial  the  difference  of  elcvniioti  lid^vcen 
lliepe  and  our  sen  coast  oecnsious  n  ditlereiu  e  of  vegetation  ctfiud  to  Hint  of  10  or 
12  df'irrt*cs  of  latitude.  Thus,  ui>on  tlvc  hi*j:her  sunuails  are  f.  und  spe<"ic*;  sucli  its 
behmi^  to  the  White  Jrouutains  of  New  HMmpsbu'e,  those  iu  the  noithenstern 
pari  of  New  York,  and  lo  r^mula," 

In  the  ceDBua  report  on  the  forests  of  the  United  States  it  is  said : 

*'Th«*  pine  Iw'li  of  the  South  Atlnalic  repon  still  contains  immense  qunntities 
of  iiml)tr  une(|UulU*d  for  nil  in}r|M(Hcj«  tif  eonstriHiiim,  althouirh  unsuHud  to  take 
Ihe  plnee  Mf  tin*  white  pine  nf  the  North,  The  Soulhern  pme  forests,  a! tIiou|:h 
»tripf»'d  fn>ni  llie  Ijindis  of  sln^ams  Ilowin;;  into  ihe  Atlantic,  are  ptiictieally 
uritouidied  in  ihc  Gidt  States,  especially  in  tlioae  bordcrinti:  tiie  Mississijipi  River. 
I  Tbcs«?  forests  cijutnin  sullh-ieut  matt/rial  to  long  supply  all  iiossilde  demands 
r which  can  be  made  upcm  them." 

In  tli!*cufisinir  the  linnl-wood  rescairces  of  this  section,  the  &ame  report  sHys: 

*'Two  jifrejU  bodicH  id  hard- wood  lind>er.  htiwcver,  remain,  upon  which  com- 
pamtivcly  sliyht  innmds  have  yel  Wvn  mude.  The  most  important  of  these  forests 
covers  the  rej^icms  oreupied  hv  Ihe  Southern  Allei^hnuv  Mouniam  system,  endvrac- 
iDg  Southwestern  Vir^inin,  West  Vire'lnin,  Wcslern  Ncn  th  nnd  Snutli  Crtroljaii, 
and  Eiwtern  Kentucky  .'Uid  Tennessee,  Here  m\k  unequalh^l  in  (|uality  abounds. 
*  *  *  The  Kceoiid  ^rmt  br>dy  of  hard  wood,  larijely  ojdt,  is  found  west  of  the 
Mississiptd  River,  extendiuv:  fioiu  t'ejitral  Missouri  to  Wesleru  L*Hiisisina," 

Elivewhere  it  is  wud  that  "the  most  vaUinble  hard-wood  forest  n^raainiiii*  on 
the  continent  exists  in  Southwestern  Viri^iuia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina." 

The  total  amount  of  ]>inc  standing  in  I  he  Southern  States,  ns  reported  by  tbe 
census,  was  rts  folhins: 

EjJTtM ATKD  Amount  of  Merchantable  Pink  Standino  May  3l,  IBftO. 


UiMrr-r.NJVViio  VtHH, 

No.  Ftfcii  Hoanl  Measure. 
Kortb  Carol Ifia, ,***.       Si3''?«*^^**tO0o 

ScMith  CaroUna 5,116.000,0010 

I  €*«orciji, , . . » » ♦ . .     i6,77S,coo,cioo 

FtoMnS *......'«  6,^'S,OCO,OCIO 

*'  "^  "       ,.,,. 18,885,000,000 

'••^•••••*       18, '200,000,000 
^«»*..    4*«      96, 588 ,000*000 


SMOWT-tEAVED    PlKK, 
/'tttUt    Mtiil. 

No.  Peeti  Bocircl  Measure. 


LoBLoLLV  Pink, 
No.  Feetj  Board  Mcature. 


9.3074000,000 

e.775,oooA30 

91,675,000/300 

4i,3ts»ooo,ooo 

96,c93«JOo,Qcio 

98,115,300,000 


90,907,100^000 


I  Tcitsw...... 90,508,700,000 

'  Tot»l..... iiG,ji9«»cio,ooQ 

Total  of  pjoe^  all  ipecies  *,..«..,,, ,...*........  937,14 1 ,500^000  feeL 

Tlie  amount  of  |iine  standing  in  the  wiiolc  country  in  isBO,  not  including  the 
South,  wae  altont  04 .000,000 ,000  feet»  or  much  lesa  than  onedialf  of  the  quantity 
lo  the  Southern  States. 
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Dr.  Kerr,  in  bis  special  report  as  geologist  in  charge  of  the  Southern  DiylBioiL 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  to  a  portion  of  North  CaroUna,  giyea 
an  interesting  statement  as  to  this  yast  range  of  flora  within  a  comparatively 
limited  latitude.    The  following  is  taken  fh)m  his  report : 

"It  will  bear  restating  and  e4n|>lia8izing,  that  no  other  commercial  route  in 
this  country  of  the  same  length  as  this  railway,  (with  its  navigable  water  connec- 
tion to  the  seaboard,)  includes  so  wide  a  climatic  rauge.  A  reference  to  the 
geological  rejjort  of  1875  shows  a  rauge  of  mean  annual  temperature  from  06**  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  to  45**  on  the  Graiidfatlier  plateau;  and  these  are  also 
the  figures  for  Southern  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Texas  on  one  hand,  and  Canada 
and  SascHtchewan  on  the  other;  that  is,  the  climatic  range  along  this  route  of  less 
than  HOO  miles,  direct  line,  i»  corUiMnUU  in  erterU — from  sub-tropical  to  cold  tem- 
I>erate.*  The  annual  rainfall,  given  in  tlie  same  report,  for  tlie  Middle  Region  of 
the  State  is  nearly  forty-six  inclies,  which  is  distributed  in  nearly  equal  amounts 
through  all  the  months  of  the  year. 

"The  alK)ve  facts— tlie  variety  of  soils,  tlie  wide  range  of  tem|>erature  and  the 
abundant  rainfall — have,  of  course,  found  expression  m  a  correspondingly  great 
range  of  natural  products;  the  flora  having  a  really  continental  breadth  and 
variety — from  the  palmetto  and  live  oak  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  white  pine  and 
Canadian  fir  on  the  other;  so  that  what  I  have  said  in  the  geological  report  of  the 
variety^  and  richness  of  the  fo remits  of  the  entire  State  may l)e  applied,  with  scarce 
a  modification,  to  this  tract,  which  includes  both  the  extremes  that  gave  its  uniqae 
breadth  of  climatic  and  lK)tanical  characteristics  to  the  whole;  that  is,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  sjwcies  of  woods — more  than  in  all  Europe.  Of  twenty-two 
species  of  oaks  in  the  United  States,  (east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,)  nineteen  are 
found  here,  all  (eight)  of  the  pines,  four  out  of  five  spruces,  all  (five)  of  the 
maples,  both  of  the  walnuts,  three  of  the  five  birches,  six  of  the  eight  hickories, 
and  all  (seven)  of  the  magnolias;  more  species  of  oaks  than  in  all  the  States 
north  of  us. 

"  Of  the  twenty  kinds  of  timber  admitted  to  the  ship-yards  of  New  York, 
nearly  all  are  found  here.  The  following  is  a  partial  catalogue  of  the  commercial 
timbers  common  to  oue  or  another  section  along  this  tract:  Pine,  six  speciee; 
white  pine,  fir,  three  species;  hemlock,  Juniper,  cypress,  red  cedar,  oak,  fourteen 
species;  hickory,  six  species;  walnut,  two  species;  chestnut,  beech,  black  locust, 
maple,  three  species;  ash,  four  species;  elm,  three  species;  cherry,  holly,  dogwood, 
gum,  two  species;  sassafras,  palmetto,  magnolia,  (cucuml)er  tree,)  persimmon, 
poplar,  birch,  two  species ;  sycamore,  tulip  tree,  (poplar,)  linn,  (basswood) — sixty- 
four  species  valuable  for  their  timber." 

The  favor  into  which  Southern  lumber  has  grown  of  late  years  is  very  sur- 
prising, especially  pine  and  cypress.  The  latter  wood  grows  in  but  few  of  the 
States.  Mr.  Thomas  Hassan,  Jr.,  secretary  Meclianics,  Dealers  and  Lumberman's 
Exchange  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  says  of  it: 

"The  merits  of  this  wood  dentine  the  trade  in  it  to  l)ec()me  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  this  State.  No  other  timber  combines  in  so  happy  a 
degree  the  essential  qualities  of  durability,  cheapness  and  ease  of  manipulation. 
For  factory  work  it  has  no  equal,  and  sash,  doors  and  blinds  made  of  it  are 
always  preferred  by  builders.  It  is  invaluable  for  ship  building,  its  durability 
placing  it  second  to  live  oak  alone.  In  the  cooperage  industries  it  has,  in  this 
locality,  for  a  long  time,  been  in  use.  In  house  building  it  should  be  as  strong 
with  its  cheaper  rival,  yellow  pine,  as  its  durability  more  than  counterbalances 
the  diflerence  in  price." 

Southern  pine  is  rapidly  winning  its  way  into  popular  favor  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  also  in  foreign  countries.  The  shipment  of  this 
lumber  from  Pensacola,  Pascagoula,  Mobile,  Jacksonville  and  other  Southern 
ports  to  Europe  has  become  an  enormous  business  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
gives  employment  to  many  vessels,  l)oth  sail  and  steam.  From  the  same  ports 
millions  of  feet  of  yellow  pine  are  shipped  to  Baltimore,  New  York  and  other 
Northern  cities,  a  very  large  fleet  of  fine  coasting  vessels  being  constantly  engaged 
in  this  trade.    The  Western  cities  are  also  large  consumers  of  this  lumber,  and  in 


*"In  Watauffa,  one  readily  imagines  himself  in  Vermont  or  Ontario;  and  amone  the  rice  fields 
and  palmettoes  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear,  one  has  the  agricultural  landscape  of  the  gulf  coast." 
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^%m  dirticllcm.  a^  wcU  us  in  iXxa  olhcrs  Alremly  meiitloni'd,  tlio  dt  iitfuid  is  sU'tidity 

The  euormous  timlRT  rt*soui*ce8  of  tlie  South  and  tlie  git'«t  Viincly  %ji  wimhU 
U>  V^  found  there,  coupk'tl  with  tho  n'nmrktiUly  low  price  at  which  the  best  timJwr 
curt  tie  jMirx-hased,  givu  ihnt  Heetion  very  superior  advuutugos  for  llie  estaliliBhnieiit 
»r  r«jnJtliii*G  ructories  ftnd  eiilt^r|irts*'s  of  w  simiUir  rhanictiT.  Then*  arc  ulready 
quUeii  iinndK-rof  flourishing,^  furniture  fuctonea  in  tlie  South,  hut  8o  fnv  they  are 
msti  Illy  coll  tin  chI  to  the  produeiiou  of  llie  cheaper  gnide*.  With  the  rapitl  lucreaee 
of  vriiilLh  in  the  South  tiiere  in.  natundly  asttjady  incrcaee  in  the  denu$nd  fur  hiiyh- 
jvrk-«l  furniture.  The  representative  of  k  large  Northern  furniture  factory  wliich 
lias  HD  lumienM^  Southern  tr.ide  has  lately  exjire^^se^d  to  the  writer  hit*  surprise  at 
Uie  noliceiihle  Increase  of  late  in  the  amount  of  the  very  tini'st  furniture  now  Bokl 
in  Hint  seel  ion.  At  the  prepent  time,  notwithstanding  iti*  ahmwt  Ihuille*!*  tunher 
fPs<Mirccfi,  the  Bouth  buys  the  great  hulk  of  its  furniture,  both  cheiip  and  high- 
iWcM^t^  in  tin)  North  and  Wf^t  In  this  line  there  i»  a  m«J8t  exeelknit  opening  for 
tliof^'  who  underBlJind  the  Imshiess  and  \\\io  desire  to  engage  in  mnnufheturing  in 
the   South. 

The  general  luui^x-r  hu^iuess  in  the  Si>uth  is  very  prfisperous,  and  there  is 
dly  a  monufacluriujf  inlerest  in  the  South  po  well  diffused  and  developing  s«> 
Jiipidly  a8  thi^.     In  unieb  of  the  jiine-woods  distnet  of  the  South  the  J^aw  u)!ll  is 
^     iUt*  forerunner  »u<l  touudation  of  tlie  lowrj. 

^H  The  iiicreaiie  in  the  hiBt  few  yeaitj  in  I  lie  number  and  capacity  of  f>aw  mil  1b  in 

^1    thf*  Smith  Uaj*  been  so  onormons  Ihiil  Ihccens^im  statlHtk's  give  but  little  idea  of 
^H    tbo  present  magnitude  of  this  industry;  but  aa  no  other  statistics  fire  olitainnUle, 
^^   '^   txiiijbv  worth  whik'  to  give  the  eensiis  figures,  as  they  show  the  extent  of  the 
'''i^iiieSB  in  1880:  MMBaR  r.^  rcrrAL  srvAM 

BSTABLISHMiiMS.  AVU  WATRM-I^OWm. 

Alabanut « 554  9.3  j4 

AHuum* *...... ».». 3*9  9»o3i 

Floridft    t3S  5,875 

Gcorgik .* 655  T5.3"^ 

Kentucky...... 670  ^f*^^l 

LouiMana...... '  >75  S^isSi 

Mary  land **.**♦.* 369  7.464 

Klt»iutppi .......««,.  395  8,366 

Korth  CATolina 77$  ^^3^1 

South  Carolina.*..* 430  9*ij6 

Tennessee.... , 755  »7-899 

Tea* * *..... *  «....«»,..*  3»4  io,3ia 

Virpniji .*...i.«.*..  907  *^'°9* 

Wc»i  V  irginja.. ..^   *. 47]i  ii.iBt 

Total.. ..^... «,*■■«.««■»« .    6«696  ibi^^%^ 

Ttie  aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  ^fi%\  saw  mill^  was  nearly 

»^^^,iKXVKM).  While  Ihe  nunilier  of  saw  mills  has  enormously  increaseil  since  1880, 
^*^!«re  iias  at  the  same?  time  het.'u  a  rapid  increase  in  the  nuudier  of  other  wikkI- 
^^Ufking  establishments.  From  Maryland  to  Texas  many  j)Ianing  mills*,  &Ash» 
^Oor  iitiii  blind  factories  and  enterprises  of  a  similar  character  are  being  built,  a 
^tjocUy  proportion  of  them  being  constructed  in  the  most  snbstanlinl  innnaur  and 
^Ued  wtUi  the  l)est  machinery  to  \m  had  in  tlie  country. 

PROSm,  PITCH  AND  TURPENTINE. 
Another  aspect  of  Southern  devehipment  is  in  the  production  of  roi*in,  i>ilch 
%tic1  tur|H*ntinc.  The  iucrcfise  in  the  bnsiuiss*  of  turjM'utine  and  rot«lu  manufacture 
ItttB  1mh»d  ver^*  rapid.  It  Is  spnading  in  the  pine  wootis  in  the  South,  wherever 
r^Urunds  open  conveniences  for  shijipSng.  It  tloey  not  pay  to  haul  the  sap  over 
Urn  cir  twelve  miles  to  the  "  still,'*  Any  one  who  w ill  study  the  statis»iics  showing 
Ibe  growth  of  the  trade  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Savannah^  Ga.»  conspicuously,  can 
\  luiw  Uittf  brunch  of  developmeul  bus  grown. 
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ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

There  are  some  adyantages  the  South  poesesses  and  must  ever  possesB  orer 
the  North  and  West.  One  of  the  mof  t  conspicuoiie  of  these  is  climate.  Let  ns 
consider  this  in  some  of  its  more  prominent  aspects — saving  in  Aiel,  clothing, 
food  to  man  and  beast,  etc 

CLIMATE. 

Take  fuel ;  compute  tlie  consumption  of  the  aggrega*«  of  Southern  cities  and 
towns,  and  a  like  aggregate  of  population  in  Northern  cities ;  consider  that  the 
consumption  of  fuel  over  the  average  territory  of  the  South  and  North  would  be 
fully  three  months  longer  in  the  latter  than  the  former;  and  the  much  greater 
consumption  North  during  the  months  both  use  fuel  for  comfort.  t4)gether  with 
the  three  months  mentioned,  (when  the  Soutli  virtually  docs  not  use  it  for  com- 
fort,) would  give  fiilly  three  months  advantage  to  the  South  over  the  North  in 
saving  fuel  for  comfort. 

Take  the  principal  cities  North— those  of  a  population  of  100,000  and 
upwards — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brookl>Ti,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh, 
Providence.  These  cities  show  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  Census  Report  for  1880, 
4,680,467  people.  Allowmg  only  fifty  cents  consumption  of  fuel  per  capita  for 
three  months,  the  aggregate  will  amount  to  over  seven  mil'.ions  of  dollars. 
Surely  it  is  much  within  bounds  to  say  that  all  the  other  cities  of  the  North  con- 
sume three  times  as  much  more,  and  at  least,  at  a  like  cost,  for  the  time  in  question. 
Any  one  can  see  then,  that  the  South  saves  annually,  a  round  sum  of  money,  in 
the  cost  of  fuel.  Then,  the  cost  of  stoves,  and  above  all,  heating  appliances  will 
swell  the  cost  of  fuel  to  a  much  larger  amount  than  I  have  named.  In  the  South 
the  oi)cn  fire-place  is  most  in  vogue,  and  is  all  that  is  needed  fnrmuch  of  the  area, 
and  is  much  more  healthful. 

The  faruicr  can  estimate  the  cost  of  winter  at  the  North — in  the  expense  of 
feeding  live  stock  five  months  in  the  year.  Let  us  take  some  figures  and  make 
some  computations  upon  them.  Below  is  given  a  tabulation  which  shows  the  live 
stock  on  farms  in  the  States  named,  June  1,  1880.  Several  States  and  territories 
are  omitted  because  there  are  some  who  would  say  of  them:  "They  have  their 
com,  and  must  feed  it  to  their  hogs  and  cattle,  or  they  could  do  nothing.  Their 
hay  costs  nothing  but  cutting,  and  it  is  worth  nothing,  for  they  can't  sell  it,  as 
there  is  no  demand."  I  give  States  where  com  and  hay  are  salable,  and  have  a 
good  cabh  value.  The  man  who  could,  by  some  magic,  have  green  pastures  there 
in  winter,  could  certainly  pocket  the  value  of  the  hay  and  com  he  is  forced,  at 
that  time,  to  feed  to  his  stock. 

MULES  AND     WORKING        MILCH  OTHBR 

HORSES  ASSES.  OXEN.  COWS.  CATTLB.  SHBBP.*  SWINK. 

Connecticut 44>940  539  28,418  "6,319  93»i49  59*43'  63,699 

Illinois i,033,o8a  123,178  3,346  865,913  i,5»  5*063  1,037,073  3»i7o,ao6 

Indiana 581,444  5»»78o  3.97«>  494.944  864,846  1,100,511  3><B6,4i3 

Iowa 7Q2.322  44.424  2.506  854.'87  1,755.343  455.359  6,034,316 

Maine 87,848  298  43.049  150,845  140,527  565,918  73i»369 

Massachusetts 59.629  243  i4>57i  i5o,435  96.045  69.979  «>,xs3 

Michigan 378,778  5.083  40.393  384,578  466,660  2,189,389  964>07< 

Minnesota 257,282  9,019  36,344  275,545  347.i6i  267,£98  381,415 

New   Jersey 86,940  9,267  2,022  152,078  69,786  117,020  919*069 

New  York 610,358  5,072  39.633  1,437.855  862,233  x.715,180  75i*907 

Ohio 736,478  19,481  8,226  767,043  1,084,917  4,902,486  3*M>.333 

Pennsylvania 533,587  22,914  15,062  854,156  861,019  Xi796,598  1,187,968 

Rhode  Island 9,661  46  3'5'3  21,460  io,6ox  17*211  I4»iai 

Vermont 75,215  283  18,868  217,033  167,204  439.870  7^»|^ 

Wisconsin 352,428  7,136  28,762  478.374  622,005  z,336»8o7  z,xa8,89S 

5,629,992       298,763        288,793       7,220,765  8.955,559        xSfirjo^yy       ai,i3z,a79 

^Exclusive  of  spring  lambs. 
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Putting  the  cost  of  keep  for  winter,  at  |15  per  bead  for  horses;  for  muleB  and 
$12  per  head;  for  working  oxen,  %Vl  eat!h;  for  other  cattle,  $10  each; 
milch  COW8,  $10  each;  for  sheep,  per  head,  $1 ;  for  swine,  each*  $3,  wc  have  an 
•g"STe^*®  c^st  ^*>i"  winter'fl  feed  of  all  the  above  animals* — ^$S47,73l,l5L  The 
miXL  b  almost  incredible. 

Bui  some  one  nuiy  say  will  not  these  animals  sell  for  so  much  more  North 
Um^n  they  would  S^inth  as  to  pay  all  if  not  more  than  this  liigher  cost  of  winter's 
•*  Itc^p*'  at  the  North?  Well,  the  answers  to  this  question  are  many.  In  the  first 
plA«^,  for  by  far  the  lartrer  proportiim  of  this  tompiitalion*  the  food  contrihuted 
lo  support  will  not  count  as  a  factor  in  gain;  for  the  animals  are  not  fed  for  fat- 
tening wUh  a  view  lo  sale.  Steers,  hoga  and  sheep,  possibly,  may;  bnt  horses, 
amies,  working  oxen  and  milch  cows  are  not.  For  all  these  the  compututlon 
t^t>rescnts  the  bare  cost  of  "keep"  and  the  maintenance  of  condition.  If  you 
di^ll  say  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  other  animak  will  be  got  back  in  their 
^SK&luiiiciid  value,  by  reason  of  the  fat  they  will  lay  on,  the  refily  is,  then  you  must 
inoi-fase  the  cost  of  the  estbnate  upon  llipm.  Then,  if  milch  cows  are  to  be 
**i<3ed  lo  the  gainful  side,  by  reason  of  their  butter  or  milk  yield,  more  must 
l^C"  ij<Uh»4l  to  their  cost  of  *' wintering,"  In  other  words,  are  not  plenty  of  people 
North  and  East  willing  enough  to  let  one  have  the  use  of  a  cow  for  *' wintering" 
"^*"?  Can  any  one  suppose,  too,  that  the  value  of  a  cow  North  for  her  butter  or 
""^Uk  is  greater  than  at  the  South?  Is  milk  any^vhere  in  the  South  worth  less 
^**^.n  ten  cents  perqtnirt?  or  butter  worth  less  than  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
P^**  pound  ?  Are  not  millions  of  pounds  of  Northern-made  butter  carried  Bouth  ? 
*^  not  grass-flavored  Southem  butter  from  grude  Jerseys  worth  from  t wen t^'-fiv© 
^^^riis  to  forty  cents  per  pound?  Is  Jiot  fancy  all- Jersey  butter  worth  from  forty 
^^^nis  up  to  prices  loo  high  to  be  credited  ?  Do  mules  sell  higher  in  the  North 
^Htm  In  the  South?  Is  not  the  8outh  the  great  market  fur  thetul!  Arc  not  horses 
^^«>rth  more  South  than  Korih  ?  Is  a  hog  worth  more  North,  us  compared  with  the 
®o«th,  than  the  co*<t  of  his  winter's  food?  Pray,  where  does  a  large  part  of  our 
^<^  rk  c<jme  froui?  What  has  kept  the  South  poor  so  long  but,  among  olhur  things, 
"^ying  Western  pork  ^— ^soon,  fortunately,  to  etop.)  Where  do  Southern  citiea 
^^t  their  live  hogs  fromf  They  are  haiilt^l  from  the  Wei^t  byhundrwls  of  car- 
'^^••ds  daily.    Do  we  not  get  our  best  fat  beeves  from  the  North  and  West? 

But  there  are  other  aspects  to  this  matter  cjf  winter's  '*keep**— a  factor  hard 
^^  weigh;  an  unknown  quantity:  the  Buperior  health  ot  the  animal  South;  or, 
^^-thcr,  the  greater  cost  of  the  inferior  health  North,  Everj' one  knows  the  had 
^^^eeta  of  confinement  of  sheep  in  close  barns  in  winter.  I  have  known  of  nmch 
^^«m€»y  lost  in  one  season  in  only  one  herd  of  line  Merinoes.  Who  doei^  not  know 
^*%e  impaire<l  quality  in  wix>l  in  the  change  from  grcMm  to  dry  foo<:l  in  winter,  and 
efrwi,  in  spring?  The  loss  in  cjit  le  in  these  transitions  is  more  or  leas  by 
m  of  diseasi^s  and  complainta  incident  to  it.  Because  wo  cannot  compute  it, 
*A,  is  none  the  less  true.  The  fields  of  much  of  the  South  can  l)0  kept  green  the 
^tsw  round  with  bhic-grass,  the  clovers,  etc.  On  them  every  anhnal  is  naturally 
^«|>t  in  Ijetler  health  than  on  the  artificial  food  of  corn  and  hay. 

Tliere  is  a  great  temptation  to  dilate  npon  t!ie  enormoua  losses  in  some 
"Winlen*,  and  the  very  considerable  every  winter,  in  the  aggregate,  at  the  North 
^nd  West,  by  the  freezing  of  animals,  or  their  death  by  some  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  coJd«  From  this  the  South  is  absc^lutely  exempt,  except  in  parts  of 
*TvXii«,  where  the  "Northers'*  sometimes  catch  atmik. 


•I*!  ihii  ntlmalc  I  did  not  r«!y  on  my  own  iriewE,  but  recently  submitted  ihe  maner  lo  «tock-rai»€n 
«4  tb<  World's  Exposition,  Of  course,  the  utimaic  van«  according  to  Icngtti  of  winter,  price*  of 
leed,  etc.  1  har*,  however,  put  the  figure*  Tcry  considerably  below  the  e&itraatcs  of  the  gcottei 
«cmioned 
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The  saving  in  food  and  clotliing  to  man,  by  reason  of  the  climate,  is  a  topic  it 
would  be  interesting  lo  explore  at  length ;  but  I  can  but  barely  touch  upon  it, 
hoping  the  reflection  of  the  reader  will  supply  my  constrained  meagreness  of 
treatment. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reflection  that  the  mildness  of  our 
Southern  climate  dispenses  largely  with  the  necessity  for  meat  to  supply  carbon 
or  heat,  in  order  to  resist  the  rigors  of  Northern  winters.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  much  meat  is  eaten  South.  I  am  si>eaking  of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice  or 
habit.  3Ieat  is  the  large  element  of  cost  in  the  support  of  life  North  in  winter, 
and  is  indispensable  there.  Again,  the  mildness  of  the  Souihem  climate  over  a 
large  aroA  gives  the  opportunity  to  draw  largely  for  the  support  of  life  (and  evea 
for  money-making)  upon  the  winter  garden.  "  Greens**  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  had 
there  in  winter.  The  Irish  potatoes  planted  in  July  or  left  in  the  ground  bear  a 
second  crop,  from  which  a  winter's  supply  is  to  be  had.  Cabbages  "set**  ia  the 
fall  grow  through  the  winter.  Lettuce  and  radishes  can  be  planted  at  all  times. 
So  through  the  list.  The  ground  from  which  the  crops  of  com,  cotton,  oats» 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  are  taken  is  available  for  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots — what 
you  will — and  needs  not  to  lie  unutilized  till  spring.  Your  hens  are  laying  egga 
all  winter,  and  chickens  can  be  hatched  in  fall.  Your  ewes  can  be  made  to 
**lamb'*  in  November.  Your  cows  can  "come  in'*  when  you  please  in  winter. 
In  large  areas  of  the  South  the  finest  fish  can  be  had  much  of  the  winter  in  the 
salt  and  fresh  waters;  crabs,  shrimp  and  oysters  all  winter  in  parts  of  the  South; 
and  I  do  not  elaborate  the  migratory  birds  that,  forsaking  the  North  in  winter, 
bring  choice  contributions  of  the  most  prized  food  supply  to  both  the  epicure  and 
poor  man,  in  this  season,  to  the  South. 

In  clothing,  the  aggregate  of  cost  to  be  saved  by  the  South  in  winter,  as  com- 
pared with  the  North,  is  very  considerable.  The  increased  quantity  of  wool  in 
the  character  of  goods  worn  North,  of  necessity,  counts  very  heavily  in  money's 
worth,  as  compared  with  that  worn  South.  It  is  one  of  the  discomforts  that 
Northern  people  sufier  who  "  winter  "  pretty  well  South,  in  persisting  in  wearing 
the  same  clothing  South  they  are  habituated  to  at  home.  Less  bed  clothing  is 
necessary,  too.  Lap  blankets,  bufialo  robes,  are  a  trifling  expense  South.  Indeed^ 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  South  who  never  saw  a  buffalo  robe. 
In  an  experience  of  a  good  many  years  South,  I  never  have  used,  never  have  seen 
a  buffalo  robe  on  but  two  or  three  occasions.  There  are  plenty  of  children  of  the 
poor  in  the  South  whose  feet  are  innocent  of  shoes  the  whole  year  round.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  they  ought  to  wear  them.  They  do  not,  and  are  very  robust. 
I  have  seen  plenty  of  children  clad  in  next  to  nudity  in  midwinter  South,  and 
they  could  not  be  more  healtliy  tlian  under  tliis  treatment.  Then,  blankets  for 
horses  are  very  rare. 

These  matters  may  seem  quite  trivial,  but  aggregate  tliem,  and  the  cost  will 
be  found  to  be  verj'  considerable.  Indeed,  there  is  the  germ  of  an  industrial  revo- 
lution in  the  thought  that  there  is  not  the  mtio  of  consumption  South  to  the  ratio 
of  production,  as  at  the  North  and  West.  Look  how  much  of  the  wool,  pork, 
hay,  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  that  the  Northern  man  produces,  wiiich  he  and  his  stock 
must  consume !  South,  in  winter,  he  and  his  stock  not  only  do  not  consume  much 
of  these,  but  he  is  producing  at  the  very  season  the  Western  man  is  consuming. 

In  a  view  of  "  points,"  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  expense  of  buildings  and  barns, 
particularly  the  latter,  so  often  expensive,  which  at  the  South  find  a  substitute  in 
comparatively  cheap  and  open  shelters. 

HEALTH. 

I  have  given  some  of  the  advantages  the  South  possesses  in  her  climate  over 
the  North  and  West.    It  is  almost,  if  not  a  corollary  of  her  climate,  that  she  has 
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hM»  tt  great  Advantage  in  her  superior  Lealtli.     In  the  article  on  MisRiBBippi  some* 
U>.uig  will  be  eaid  generally  on  tUl3  lupic,  and,  Uirough  the  nuire^  of  this  ImkiIc 
coznparisons  are  drawn  here  and  there  between  some  of  the  Suuthem  States, 
an  4^  others  in  the  country  at  lurge.    But  the  theme  is  an  important  one,  and 
ca^EkJioc  well  be  t^>o  much  elaljoniled.     And,  first  let  me  consider  Bome  well  known 
&ot^  the  bare  statement  of  which  ought  to  have  great  Aveight.    It  is  known  to 
evc^ry  intelligent  reader,  that  a  ver>'  considerable  area  of  the  South  is  regarded  as 
a  einnitarimn  by  much  of  the  country  at  large,  for  diseasee  of  tlic  throat  and  lung». 
ll     would  be  invidious  to  particuhirize  the  best  localities  !^)ut!i  for  the  cure  or 
amelioration  of  these  complaints,  even  if  their  conn>arative  merits  could  be  deter- 
niiiietl    The  appreciation  of  the  South  in  tht^c  regards^  or  rather,  I  lie  utilisation 
of  hiT  area-s  by  the  inhabitams  of  rigorous  winter  clinmleji,  Ib  a  matter  of  very 
Te<H?ai  date»     While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  tlie  wisdom  of  the  seleirtiou  of  resorts, 
ttovr  iifeally  favored  and  patronized,  has  been  vindicated  by  remetlial  and  cura- 
tive results,  it  is  also  quite  as  true  that  there  are  probably  many  other  lociUities 
•s  yi*t  almost,  or  altogether  unnoted,  or,  at  lenHt,  ntit  celebrated,  where  the  Imilives 
**f  climate  are  quite  as  eflic-acious  as  the  most  cherish  t^d  a  tens,  for  the  regards  in 
Becjiuse  the  unprized  localities  have  as  yet  no  appreci  ttion,  argues  no 
iiust  them  than  the  disregard  of  uow  celcbmtcd  areas  argued  against  the 
^l-itr  a  few  years  ago.     I  cxin  see  no  reason  why  a  >'ery  hirge  area  of  the  pine- 
'*'o<xig  belt  of  the  South  is  not  as  near  at-peeilic  for  thecomplainis  in  cpiestion,  as 
*^>nftatc  can  be.     It  is  quite  certain  that  localities  next  to  unknown  by  the  country 
*^    hirge,  have  proven  very  IjenelicieBt  to  suflerers.    Besides  the  sufferers  from 
*^larrh,  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  consumption,  those  who  sutllT  from  rhcunia* 
^^iii  and  neurnlgiii  will  tind  great  relief  in  much  of  the  South.     1  have  mentioned 
^Uft  rmmeuse  patronage  of  jnirts  of  the  South,  by  t^utieren*  froiij  the  complaints 
'^Huied.  ajd   a  conclusive   deiuonsl ration   of   the  healthfuhiCMs   of   the   Southern 
^liiiinte  in  the  premist*s.    My  argument  ib  offered  by  tlie  Northern  people  tliern- 
sH-fs,  and  therefore  is  not  lo  Ihj  ciucstioned.     Is  it  necessar}' to  array  tigures  fo 
low  the  fearful  decimati<»n  of  our  race  liy  lung  and  throat  diseases? 

Another  fact  to  be  borne  in  miud  is  thut  the  diseases  of  the  South  are  largely 

^f  a  class  that  are  tiactaljle  and  avoidabk',  and  will  largely  disappear  by  agricul- 

^*«jml  development.    As  is  well  known,  remittent  and  intermittent  levers  constitute 

*  large  proportion  of  Sonlliern  complaints.     These  mostly  yield  rtadily  to  wise 

^*id  prompt  treatment.    They  can  largely  be  avoided,  even  under  present  condi* 

^i<L>ns,  by  prudence,     Malaria,  (w}iich  lias  its  share  in  pnxlucing  these  complaints,) 

^*^iU  di^ppear  with   impi-oved   agriculture,  drainage,  use  of   lime,   etc*     Many 

*<^*i«?iiljtiefl  North,  once  very  sickly  from  malaria,  are  now  healthy  Ity  reason  <if  the 

^^ller.     Better  regard  of  dietetics  and  hygiene  will  work  an  immense  improve- 

*^^«iil  in  the  hcallh  of  the  South.     The  eiionnons  consumption  of  salt  jwjrk,  corn 

^*x;ad  and  cabbage^ — rmt  to  say  cotTee,  South,  js  undoubtedly  a  fruittul  cause  of 

^^^mucsisc  and  death*     Diseases  of  the  stotuach  and  bowels  are  certain  to  follow  the 

^156  of  such  food*    Ever)*  physician  knows  how  certain  complaints  can  almost  l>e 

^^itiished  from   localities  by  a  change  of  food.    The  large   use  of  fri»lrs  and 

^'^get allies,  Soutb,  will   work  great  changes  in  statistics  fif  mortality  in  this 

^4ucti«»n.     One  can  readily  see  that,  for  summer's  food,  S*mth,  the  use  of  pork, 

^^bbitire  and  com  bread,  is  certainly  very  injurious  to  health. 

Another  point,  almost    impossible   to  be   duly    estinuited    by   the  avtTnge 

Northern  reader,  who  does  not  know  ttie  South,  is  the  mmle  of  living  of  the 

^vcnigt;   negro.    As  a  whole,  they  are  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill<b(tliecL    They  are, 

%l0O«  to  the  last  degree,  as  a  race,  in  the  South,  in>pri>vident  and  imprudent. 

Oettmg  sick,  they  do  not  take  medicine,  and  if  they  do,  often  gue^s  at  their 

ouuiplilnt  and  its  remedy,  and  often  take  nostrums.    Often  loo  poor  to  pay  for 
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medical  Bervices,  they  dispense  with  them  altogether,  or  send  too  late  to  save  lifeL. 
They  are  the  poorest  of  nurses  in  the  world,  and  are  too  ignorant  often  to  admin- 
ister medicine  as  prescribed.  They  have  very  seldom  the  food  a  sick  pei:Bon  needs. 
Often  when  they  should  be  in  bed  because  of  sickness  or  debility,  they  go  to  the 
field ;  and  this,  too,  from  no  irresistible  impulse  to  industry.  When  one  is  in  sach 
a  state  of  exhauslion  from  disease  that  composure  is  of  the  utmost  or  absolute 
importance,  it  is  made  the  occasion  of  "calls"  from  numerous  visitors,  and  the 
most  noisy  and  often  fatal  demonstrations  of  sympathy  or  piety,  or  both.  Then, 
cleanliness  is  not  a  distinction  of  the  race;  and  I  pass  without  mention  di8eaBe8> 
that  must  be  lell  to  conjecture.  The  negro  as  a  race,  South,  has  a  great  fashion 
of  turning  night  into  day.  His  nocturnal  fashions  are  past  describing  and  past 
finding  out — mysterious  and  inscrutable.  He  is  prone  to  "  sprees,"  *•  cake  walks,** 
balls,  "  hoe-downs,"  religious  gatherings,  (long  protracted,)  in  night  time,  etc.  One 
can  see  that  orgies  night  after  night,  long  tramps,  (in  wet  and  dry,)  to  meetings 
and  gatherings,  and  then  work  at  day  in  the  field,  are  not  promotive  of  health. 
No  wonder  that  tlie  mortality  of  the  r:ice  is  marked,  as  compared  with  the  whites. 
I  have  been  somewhat  explicit  in  order  to  show  that  the  statistics  of  mortality 
South  are  not  fair  expositions  of  the  Southern  climate.  If  there  was  some  way  of 
obtaining  statistics  by  classes,  a  fairer  insight  would  be  had ;  but,  even  then,  con- 
ditions which  militate  against  the  South  in  tlie  computation,  ought  to  be  eliminated 
in  justice  to  the  climate,  the  diet,  the  imprudences,  etc.,  of  the  people.  In  fine,  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  climate,  Imt  the  people;  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  will  show 
changes  in  the  South  in  her  favor  that  will  astonish  the  statisticians  of  that  day. 

EXEMPTION   FROM  INSECTS. 

Another  advantage  the  South  possesses  over  the  North  and  West  is  in  her 
comparative  exAnjHion  from  the  ravishes  of  insect  pests.  It  is  the  opinion  of  at 
least  two  eminent  entomologists,  that  the  South  must,  (for  much  of  her  area,)  be 
comparatively  exempt  from  insect  pests  for  two  reasons:  Her  great  rainfall  and 
her  mild  winters.  The  former  drowns  the  insects  and  washes  the  eggs  from  their 
places  of  deposit.  As  is  well  known,  the  rains  in  the  South  are  frequently  very 
heavy,  torrential,  and  are  very  fatal  to  insect  life.  They  are  frequent,  too,  in  the 
early  spring — a  season  of  ovi])ositing  and  hatching.  Again,  the  mild  winters  keep 
the  insects  in  a  state  of  life,  that,  giving  them  insufficient  heat  for  vigor,  induces 
animation  and  speedy  death. 

Any  one  who  has  read  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas'  hrtn'hure  on  the  chinch  bug, 
{Lygaeus  Lencoptenm,)  published  a  few  years  ago,  will  see  what  devastation  this 
pest  has  wrought  in  some  years  in  the  West.  It  amounts  to  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Very  rarely,  according  to  my  investigations,  does  it  accomplish  much 
damage  South.   The  Wt  st  well  knows  what  it  is,  without  any  comment  on  my  part. 

The  Hessian  fly,  I  think,  is  nothing  like  so  abundant  here  as  at  the  North  and 
West.  It  was  supposed  to  have  had,  among  its  earliest  footholds  in  this  country, 
a  i)lace  in  North  Carolina,  but  my  investigations  of  it,  in  a  part  of  the  South 
where  wheat  is  more  or  less  raised,  show  it  to  be  almost  unnoted. 

The  Kooky  Mountain  locust,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  sjiy,  caanot  endure 
the  South.  Professor  E.  V.  Riley  has  shown  that  this  insect  will  never  penetrate 
a  certain  atmosphere,  which  the  South  will  always,  humanly  speaking,  possess. 

The  potato  bug — Colorado  beetle — (Doryphora  decemltneata^)  I  have  never 
seen  South,  and  I  have  hunted  and  encpiired  for  it,  and  sought  to  find  it  from 
those  who  would  be  apt  to  know  of  its  advent.  The  Juncta  is  to  be  found,  and  is 
apt  to  be  commonly  mistaken  for  the  fonner. 

I  have  noticed  these  conmion  sccmrges  among  insects,  because,  among  other 
matters,  I  think  their  absence  and  paucity  go  very  far  to  sustain  the  views  first 
enunciated  under  this  caption. 
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yjLHIKTT  or  PRODUCTS. 

An  advantage  of  the  South,  wortliy  a  very  thorough  ©urrey— which  I  shall 

not  attempt,  is  the  numherless  variety  of  hcT  prodiicls-    Sho  Jijis  been  reduced  to 

Ibe  verge  of  hegpiry  and  tiiaporjiry  ruin  liy  her  wretched  vuipoliry  in  eultivatiug 

cotton  eo  disproportionately.     Suppose  slie  Cfuild   produce  nothing  else     Tlie 

Wtfst  IS  likely  to  sulTer  «uspcalvably  iK'fore  loll^^  in  thot^tt  areus  %vlu*re  &he  has 

only  or  can  only  raise  whent.     In  a  considerable  p<>rti«»n  she  canuol  ruise  maize. 

In    otln-r  are.ia  the  West  cimnot  mise  the  cultivnU'd  grasses.    But  wlio  shall 

enumerate  what  the  Snuth  ciin  produce?    Fruits  and  vegetaltlcs  have  l>een  con- 

sldered^  and  will  be  treKled  more  at  length  in  the  artielo  on  3fitisiFfiippi,    To 

«iufin*rate  Ihem  all  is  Inipoesihle.    Let  ono  tlitnk  of  the  range  from  the  climate  of 

the  Sil»erbn  cral>app]e  to  the  orange  and  tlie  pineapple,  for  fnntn,  am!  that  in 

miicli  of  the  South  fruits  of  f«pntc  kiud  are  to  be  had  much  of  the  year,  (think  of 

the  gtrawVM'rry  and  the  peach  for  six  uiouthsl)  and  vegetahles  all  the  year.     And 

the  VeijetiibkB  one  cannot  think  of  undertaking  to  enumerate. 

In  the  article  on  Mir^vsif^Hippi  are  to  be  found  a  sinnll  liht  of  f^rasses;  hut  there 
IT*  pmlnjihly  a  hundred  spwies  BlrirUy  Boutheru,  so  to  spefik,  not  mentioned;  and 
niiuiT  gra«f«es  are  green  the  year  round.  Cotton,  rau»ie  and  jute,  tlie  South  may 
he  alniost  Kiid  to  have  a  monopoly  of;  and  silk  culnire  can  have  no  better  climate 
hi  tXic  kn*ii\vn  world,  according  to  the  best  judgnu  nt  of  experts. 

In  cereals  the  South  can  show  a  Uuig  litat— Indian  corn  or  maize,  wheat,  rye» 
b*Hrji*,  the  oat,  buckwheat,*  rice.  Thf  n  there  are  ginger,  indigo^  the  tea-plantt 
***•.♦  etc  Her  plants  I  have  touched  upon;  they  range  from  the  sugar-cane  of  the 
*W>|>ica  to  the  pine  of  rigorous  clituates.  An  hueresting  paper  mi'tbt  1m?  made 
t^t^o  the  medicinal  plants  and  herbs  of  the  South.  A  very  interesting  bonk  hjig 
l*<^n  written  on  them;  and  in  parts  of  the  South  it  1%  a  vocatioQ  of  iK-ople  to 
fiitliiT  them  in  the  wilda  for  the  uses  of  idtarmacy. 

C!onH«ler  all  these  rei*ourn'S  in  a  mild  elimati\  fertile  soil  abundantly  watered 
^  rain  foil  and  never- failing  atreami*,  pierce  J  by  navigabk  riverB,  with  inexhaust- 
^^^^  coal  and  iron. 

W  A  T  E  HCO  C  KS  E9, 

Another  advantage  the  South  postie?ses  is  in  the  dislri billion  of  her  navigable 

rt^'lTS,  and  their  communication  willi  otx-an  highways.    One  muiit  take  a  map  and 

^^\f  the  remarkable  location  of  the  South.     With  the  cxcei>tion  of  Tennessee, 

*^^iitiicky  and  Arkansas,  from  Maryland,  clear  round  to  away  west  and  south  in 

T*>Xjis,  there  is  no  Soutliern  State  but  may  be  said  to  have  an  ocean  frijut.    Into 

*^  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  emply  streams  which  have  their  rources 

"'^   in  tlie  Interior.     On  these  streams,  at  grtniter  or  less  distances  from  I  heir 

•"^•Hiihs,  are  situated  the  leading  Southern  cities.    Before  the  era  of  lailroads^ 

'^a.it'r  dictated  the  locjition  of  cities;  and  water  of  "what  ono  may  tertu  a  nnvtguhlt, 

^*^J>th  cjiu  never  be  superseded  by  railroads.     In  the  past,  water  haa  played  a  most 

wportiiut  part  as  a  factor  in  the  developii^.ent  of  Southern  cities.     Look  at  her 

•^<ling  cities— Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savanmih, 

hilc,  Kc'w  Orleans.  Galveston,    Hut  in  the  future  water  is  to  play  a  still  greater 

l<?  than  e%  er  in  the  past.    One  illustration — that  of  the  deepening  of  the  Missis- 

**1>I»1  River — shows  what  one  great  waterway  may  do.    This  came  very  nearly 

^'^Vulutionizing  the  giviin  tninsportation  of  this  cotintry.    It  savc*l  (and  will  for 

*W  linio  save  if  the  jetties  act  well)  millions  of  dolkrs  per  annum  to  the  Western 

^tners,  by  giving  cheaper  rates  to  Europe.     It  \%  prolmbly  destined  to  ileliect 

t^^Wy  immigration  from  New  York ;  as  if  immigrants  settle  South,  New  Orleans 

'»t  H»mc  other  Souihera  port  is  their  proper  place  of  debarkation ;  if  West,  they 


t    '^•o  cfom  Mr  »enaoti.     The  best  buckwheat  I  have  ever  »eca  wu  ruiscd  on  tUe  gulf  coast^ 
*<*w«efi  Mobile,  AUbania,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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are  readily  distributed  there  by  Soatbem  railroads  running  from  the  West  to  their 
point  of  debarkation. 

The  import  trade  of  the  country,  especially  tliat  of  the  West,  is  likely  to  be 
shared  largely  by  the  South. 

But  these  rivers  emptying  into  the  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  penetrate 
far  into  the  interior  in  the  South.  Almost  every  navigable  river  has  its  source  in 
mountains,  and  is  of  unfailing  flow.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
flimiBh  vast  reservoirs  for  unfailing  evapomtion ;  and  by  a  stupendous  harmony, 
the  mountains  compel  the  clouds  to  a  deposition  of  their  moisture,  to  flow  down 
again  in  unceasing  current  to  the  source.  Thus  the  Southern  sun  lifts  the  ocean, 
and  the  mountains  take  the  welcome  burthen ;  and  this  must  ever  be.  However 
science  may  vacillate  about  the  forests  making  more  or  less  rainfall,  the  ocean 
must  rise  in  vapor  at  the  bidding  of  the  sun ;  the  clouds  must  obey  the  stem 
command  of  the  haughty  altitudes  of  the  Apalachian  chain. 

I  have  said  that  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are  the  only  Southern 
States  that  have  not  an  ocean  front ;  but,  except  for  certain  conditions  and  for 
purposes  of  transportation,  they  virtually  have.  The  Mississippi  River  rolls  past 
the  whole  eastern  front  of  Arkansas,  and  rivers  from  away  up  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  bear  down  her  products.  Past  Western  Tennessee  the  Mississippi  flows 
the  entire  latitude  of  the  State.  Then  Kentucky  shares  the  benefit  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  Cairo,  IlL  At  Cairo  the  Ohio  joins  the  Mississippi.  From  Cairo 
the  Ohio  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  up  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  At 
Paducah,  Ky.,  the  Tennessee  River  comes  in,  after  its  rise  in  its  sources  in  Western 
North  Carolina  and  East  Tennessee,  and  watering  much  of  the  latter.  It  sweeps 
well  down  into  Alabama;  then  runs  along  much  of  the  northern  part  of  this 
State;  then  ia deflected  north,  and  courses  clear  through  Tennessee  and  a  part  of 
Kentucky.  The  Cumberland,  after  watering  much  of  Northern  Tennessee  and 
part  of  Kentucky,  joins  the  Ohio. 

The  possibilities  of  this  river  system  no  one  can  predict.  It  is  certain  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  future  of  these  States.  Their  grain,  flour,  live  stock,  iron,  coal, 
etc.,  will  be  immense  interests  in  the  future.  Take  the  river  system  of  Alabama 
and  East  Mississippi.     See  the  future  these  rivei-s  have  before  them ! 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  show  the  vast  sums  of  money  which 
are  to  be  saved  to  the  South  in  the  development  of  her  coal  and  mineral  interests. 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Miltenberger  &  Co.  (to  whom  I  here  express  my  obligations  for 
information)  show,  in  their  last  annual  statement,  that  there  were  consumed  in 
New  Orleans  in  1884  8,864,300  barrels  of  Pittsburgh  coal.  The  consumption  has 
increased  since  1869,  beyond  which  year  I  have  not  their  figures.  The  average 
price  for  the  year  was  about  80  cents  per  barrel  wholesale.  There  were  over 
700,000  barrels  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  coal  received.  This  is  over  4,500,000 
barrels  received  at  New  Orleans.  Pittsburgh  coal  has  sold  at  from  $1.50  to 
$2.2")  per  barrel  retail.  At  wholesale  it  used  to  bring  75  cents  per  barrel.  Thus 
there  is  Siived  to  New  Orleans  the  sum  of  at  least  $2,000,000  by  the  advent  of 
Alabama  coal.  Now,  Pittsburgh  coal  by  water  competes  with  Alabama  coal  by 
rail.  The  former  is  2,000  or  more  miles  from  New  Orleans  by  water;  the  latter 
is,  say,  300  miles.  Can  anything  better  show  the  value  of  water  for  cheap  trans- 
portation ? 

General  J.  W.  Burke,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Joint  Committees  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  Cotton  Exchange  of  that 
city,  says,  on  page  25  of  the  pamphlet  containing  his  address:  "As  late  as  1878 
the  government  paid  for  the  coal  furnished  its  vessels  at  the  gulf  ports  from  $8.00 
to  $12.00  per  ton.    To-ilay,  coal  is  fUmished  at  the  rate  of  $3.40  per  ton." 
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C&pt.  A.  C.  Danner^  of  Mobile,  A'a,»  a  gentleman  most  convereAut  with  the  coal 
tnd€  of  the  SoathT^'et*t^  and  who  is  most  pronnnently  connected  with  its  develop- 
ment, says.  Id  a  letter  to  the  Buitimore  Manufacturers'  Record  of  Janunry  Ifi,  1884: 
"  Now,  of  llie  filx  rivers  that  we  have  in  the  State,  five  of  tiiem  run  ri^ht 
through  coal  be^ls.  It  is  true  that  tlie  coal  he<l8  are  situated  on  the  headvvatera, 
iLod  above  present  navii^ation ;  bnt  these  streams  can  and  w  ill  be  made  navigable 
&s  far  up  as  the  coal  beefs. 

•^And  then  there  are  magnificent  tracts  of  coal  lands  now  within  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  of  the  navigable  ptirt  of  one  of  thes^e  rivers — ^a  river  that  never 
exps  up,  and  tlmt  i»  nuvigahlf!  ei^Mit  manths  in  the  ye«r,  Wlien  theee  coal 
ads  la»t  referred  to  are  developeil,  and  a  rnilroad  built  io  tlie  river,  with  liarireB 
md  tng-hoats,  coal  can  be  duinjied  on  to  the  bari^ee  at  tbe  coj^t  of  SMt^perlon. 
ll  can  then  be  transit irted  to  Mobile  in  large  quantities  at  a  cost  fur  frei>,'hl  of 
less  than  50  cents  per  t<»n,  and  transferred  from  the  barge  to  a  ship  for,  &ay»  10 
cents  per  ton.  Add  50  ctnts  for  incidentals,  interest  and  protit,  and  we  hava  onU 
pu$  f.  a.  h.  a  t^Jtttel  in  a  gm>d  port  (Mntiile  \n  4ow  the  clieape^Bt  port  for  vessels  in 
tbe  United  States)  at  the  price  of  $2*20  per  ton, 

**  No  coal  in  tbe  world  can  then  compete  with  Alabama  coal  in  all  the  markets 
of  tbe  Pacil3c  ctmst-and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

•'Moifile  will  simply  Smith  America,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  the  Windward  Islands, 
California,  Mexico,  Texas  and  Florida/' 

These  illustrations  are  given  to  show  the  value  of  water  transportation,  and 
that  the  rivers  of  the  South,  in  parts,  penetrate,  in  many  instances,  very  rich 
nainenil  tracts.  In  other  parts  of  the  South  the  same  may  l)e  sjiid  of  a  number  of 
their  rivers*  But,  Ijcsides  trans jiortation  for  the  future  flour,  cereals^  live  stock, 
hay,  the  products  uf  the  mine  and  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  (be  rivere  and 
itf«itms  will  pliiy  a  most  important  part  in  funiishiug  ciieaj),  abundant,  never- 
fidUng,  never- freezing  water-powers  for  the  future  factories  of  the  South.  3tuch 
of  this  U  given  elsewhere;  but  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  Alabama,  will  be  of  interest  here.  On  page  1 19  of  a  pumpldet 
recently  i&sued,  he  says: 

*'Tlie  Tennessee  Biver,  havluic  li  volume  of  water  greater  than  the  Ohio, 
desnai  la  for  a  space  of  thirty  mibs  over  a  m  ries  of  shoals,  creating  an  amount  of 
ptTiwer  greater  thnn  is  to  be  fnund  anywhere  on  the  continent  within  tbe  »\me 
oompa^i^.  The  canal  now  in  course  of  cous^t ruction,  and  upon  wbich  upwards  of 
thr«?e  millions  of  dnllan*,  under  appropriations  by  the  genenU  government,  super- 
vised by  its  own  oftieers.  have  been  already  spent,  and  which  will  be  completed  in 
lees  than  two  years,  will,  it  is  ei^tiumtcd,  aflord  in)\ver  enough,  without  impairing 
its  t'thciency  tor  purposes  of  navigation,  to  turn  all  the  machim^ry  in  New  Eng- 
bnd.  The  Coosa,  tiircMiirbout  a  stdl  greater  extent  of  its  cours+e,  affords  power, 
in  the  aggregate,  little  Inferior  hi  magnitude  to  tiiat  of  the  Tennessee.'* 

The  agricnlturist  and  stock-raiser  can  appreciate  the  vaUie  of  these  rivers 
rhcn  he  Itnows  that  they  ore  supplied  by  hnnd reds  of  streams  and  thousands  of 
ivulets  forever  dancing  in  sparkling  joy  through  the  meadows  and  over  rocks,  in 
'4dli*,  along  from  tbeir  unfailing  sources  in  tlie  mountains.  The  dairnnan  will 
cherish  the  spring-houses,  and  the  stnck-raiser  and  farmer  will  15 nd  perennial 
water  for  his  flocks  and  herds;  and  a  mutter  of  no  small  consideration  is  it  now, 
anil  herfuller  wdl  be  a  greater  one,  (tn  the  great  future  of  the  South,)  that  cities 
uid  towns  do  and  may  have  cheap  and  unfailing  BU|>plie9  of  the  clearest  and 
|>Ufe»t  water;  and  as  many  of  tlicj^e  streams  already  contain  abundance  of  tine 
H^,  while  many  of  tliern  will  be  thickly  populated  hereafter  by  the  wise  provi- 
dfncc  of  the  Southern  States,*  the  peojije  of  the  future  South  will  lind  one  of  the 
^tflfjccies  of  food  for  the  support  of  man. 

C1TKAPNE8S  OP  LA^D. 

Aauiher  mo*?t  striking  advantage  of  the  South  is  in  her  cheap  lands.    The 
liiTinkfigc  in  the  value  of  lands  at  the  South,  by  reason  of  the  war  and  its  corrcl- 


*S«vcr»J  Souih«m  Siaitt  have  already  addfa&ed  tHeouelvet  to  »upplyi&(  thetr  streams  with  tUh. 
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ative,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  past  computation.  An  estimate  would  be 
complicated  by  impairment  in  intrinsic  value  through  wasteful  tillage ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  there  is  an  extrinejc  depreciation  of  an  enormous  measure. 
The  South  possesses  many  millions  of  acres  now  open  t«  investment,  which,  for 
some  of  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  are  as  good  as  ever.  Then,  none  of  her 
lands  but  are  capable  of  resuscitation.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  will  take  years  and 
wise  management  to  restore  the  Southern  ** worn-out**  iands,  so  called,  to  their 
primitive  fertility;  but  we  have  irrefragible  proofs  of  their  capability  of  resusci- 
tation and  production  in  the  "  intensive  "  culture  more  and  more  obtaining,  and 
the  results  of  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  wise  use  of  Che  inexhaustible 
marls  of  the  South,  "clovering,"  turning  under  green  crops,  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  subsoiling,  sheep  raising  and  many  other  aspects  of  improved  agriculture, 
are  yet  to  play  their  parts — as  yet,|ilmost  untried — in  the  fUture  agriculture  of 
the  South.  There  are  lands  for  sale  in  the  South,  ready  for  the  plow,  in  vast 
areas — millions  of  acres  that  can  be  had  at  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  their  value 
before  the  war.  I  know  of  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  world  that  sold  for 
fh)m  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  and  more  per  acre,  now  purchaseable  at  from 
five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

Another  consideration  the  Northern  and  Western  farmer  must  not  forget  is, 
that  the  bulk  of  Southern  arable  lands  have  only  been  "  scratched."  The  average 
of  Southern  lands  are  not  "  broke "  for  over  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  vast 
stores  of  fertility  lie  accessible  to  better  culture.  Tlien  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  fine  woodland  absolutely  undesecrated  by  the  superficial  tillage  of  the  South — 
virgin  soils  the  richest  in  the  world.  These  can  be  had  at  merely  nominal  prices, 
and  await  the  thrift  of  a  new  husbandry  to  be  inaugurated,  with  all  and  more 
than  the  cheapness  of  a  new  and  unsettled  country;  with  all  our  advantages  of 
climate  and  thicker  population,  and  the  other  incidents  of  civilization  in  schools, 
churches,  railroads,  a  settled  state  of  society,  low  taxes,  competing  modes  of 
transportation,  etc.,  etc. 

Is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  the  South  that  will  produce  all  and  much  more  than 
an  acre  in  Iowa,  Ohio  or  New  York,  with  products  as  valuable,  and  that  sells  for 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  worth  quite  as  much  for  production  as  an  acre  that 
sells  for  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre  ?  The  enhancement 
in  value  of  the  laud— its  selling  price — is  only  a  question  of  time  South. 

As  to  titles,  they  are,  in  almost  all  the  South,  of  the  very  best  character. 

As  to  taxes,  they  are  a  mere  bagatelle.  Lands  are  general  assessed  very  low — 
probably  on  an  average  of  ^ye  dollars  per  acre  at  most — that  is,  farm  lands. 
Taxation  is  very  generally  prohibited  by  the  constitutions  of  the  various  Southern 
States  in  excess  of  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value.  A  man  with  a 
very  small  farm  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England  pays  far  more  than  one  in 
the  South  with  a  thousand  acres  of  good  land.  Then  there  are  few  Southern 
States  where  the  onerous  burthens  of  taxes  for  building  railroads  must  be  paid, 
as  at  the  West. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  all  thinking  of  buying  lands  South,  that  the 
impairment  in  price  of  Southern  lands  is  not  impairment  in  value.  Climate  is 
left.  Conditions  more  favorable  to  the  happiness,  thrift  and  influence  of  the 
white  farmer  obtain  now,  than  when  lands  were  from  five  to  ten  times  as  high  in 
price.  Railroads  are  built  or  building,  of  which  there  were  few  South  before  the 
war,  and  add  their  great  influence  to  a  true  enhancement  of  values.  Immigration 
is  coming  in.  The  foolish  notion  that  white  men  cannot  stand  Southern  climate 
is  abundantly  disproved  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Europeans  aud  Northern  men  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  (Georgia  and  other  States.  The  grasses  have 
been  tried  and  found  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  same  North  and  West. 
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Stock  raising  in  all  branches  and  dflLrylng  have  proven  not  only  practit^ible,  bul 

^sroJIlafale  and  easy.    The  inmieasurablc  benefits  of  multifarious  induelriee  is  the 

of  the  fliture,  with  potent,  yet  comparatively  small,  earnests  m  our 

ent  cottoa  milk,  iron  furnaces,  flour  mills,  iStc.    Tht»e  are  some  of  the  bene- 

:tf3t0  that  make  our  lands  truly  much  more  valuable  than  before  the  wan    If  they 

^^srer©  worth  then  from  tbirty  to  one  hundretl  dollars  per  acre,  they  are  worth  twice 

^ms,  much  now*    They  only  aeU  for  fkim  five  to  fifteen  doUaiB  per  acre  now ;  but 

^^prait  ten  years ! 

Akin  to  this  topic  of  cheap  lands  is  the  proximity  of  the  most  fertile  lands  In 
"^^li:e  country  to  the  mineral  lands  of  the  South,  and  to  what  will  some  day  be  the 
■~ir  nt  of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country ;  for  be  it  remembered  the 
iSouth  will  combine  the  predomimint  features  of  New  England  industrhil  life  with 
:i^xoii   and  its  cognate  industries.     Space  forbids  the  elaboration  of  this  matter  of 
'^.lie  proximity  of  the  rich  lands  of  tne  South  to  the  future  great  centres  of  manu- 
^jEuirturlDg  industry.    Let  any  one^  however,  contemplate  the  eihaustleas  fertility 
^z>f  the  iMttom  lands  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.    There 
^3aJi   t>e  raised  enough  breadistuffs  to  support  the  entire  South,  to  say  nothing  of 
<3tber  areas.    It  is  hardly  four  hundred  miles  fro«n  the  farthest  point  of  these  rich 
^ttnds  to  the  great  mineral  lands  of  the  Souths  with  eaf^y  grades  for  railroads;  no 
^^tiances  of  trains  ever  being  incommoded  by  snows,  and  with  low  prices  of  con- 
struction.   More  than  this,  a  large  part  of  the  area  is  pierced  by  navigable  rivers 
zmnning  from  this  rich  territory'  into  much  of  the  most  noted  mineral  areas.    Let 
one  take  a  majf  and  look  across  the  country*  from  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi 
liiTer  to  East  Tenneissee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Western  Georgia*    It  will 
"E^ben  be  seen  what  is  the  proximity.    And  this  is  leaving  out  of  account  milliona 
cif  acres  in  fertile  valleys  in  the  mineral  States, 

K"ow,  the  West  is  a  long  waj^  from  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
.All  these  States  have  largely  c^asml  raising  cere^ils.  They  leave  this  to  the  West; 
ad  the  West  must  send  them  over  expensively-built  roads  a  long  distance  to  the 
<c&aii9tmier8  East.  As  is  well  known,  New  England  may  be  said  to  raise  no  bread- 
^tflffr  Bhe  has  her  naturally  poor  land  in  grass  and  fruits,  and  raises  these  and 
'(soaltry  and  makes  butter  for  her  cities  and  towns,  so  dependent  upon  her  manu- 
Aciories  for  support.  The  fertility  and  cheapnesa  of  limd  We^t  have  made  the 
^Eafltem  States  no  longer  the  breadstuffs  producers  of  the  country. 

Kow,  our  Southern  rich  lands  are  near  for  the  cheap  breadstufis.  They  unite 
t-be  advantages  of  fertility,  proximity,  low  grades  for  cheaply-buUt  railroads,  with 
4^  the  cheapness  of  far-ofi"  Western  lands.  The  East  has  the  short  haul  of 
products,  but  very  high -priced  lands.  The  West  has  the  low-priced  lands,  with 
-fclfce  long  haul  The  South  unites  both  advantages  of  low-priced  lands  and  short 
liaula.  Both  North  and  West  the  climate  is  rigorous  and  fuel  high-priced ;  South, 
JtiBt  the  reverse.  Now,  the  South  can  raise,  near  her  future  large  mauufacturing 
tities,  lruxt«»  vegetables,  poultry,  hay,  beef,  mutton,  wool,  and  can  dairy  on  cheap 
lands;  and  all  these  she  C4in  raibe,  not  far  a  season,  but  all  the  time.  This  will 
giYC  great  enhancement  to  the  value  and  price  of  them?  lands.  There  cannot  be  a 
reauron  why  these  lands  shall  not  alwaya  l>e  valuable,  because  these  f\iture  cities 

I  IV ill  flouriah  by  reason  of  inexhaustible  supplies  of  raw  material  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  a  ruinous  competition.  If  iron  and  cotton  manufacturing  industries 
were  new,  or  if  the  South  had'  long  ago  embarked  in  them,  these  lands  would 
have  been  high-priced*  because  large  cities  would  have  been  built.  Then,  instead 
ol  lands  from  which  to  feed  artisans  sclUng  at  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  per  acre, 
they  might  have  been  as  high  as  the  same  land  situated  North  and  East.  But 
now  these  lands  enter  the  liste  to  buttress  Southern  competition,  and  add  their 
formidable  strength  to  the  struggle;  and  so  great  is  the  present  production,  an 
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compared  with  coasumptioQf  of  materials  frooi  cotton  and  iron,  that  a  little  added  fl 
fit»m  the  South  makes  a  fonmda!)le  factor  in  these  adaiis,    Boon^  ad  has  been  said, 
there  must  be  desertion  of  cotton  manufacturing  East,  and  an  immense  increase 
m  iron  manulactniing  South.    Then  will  come  the  demonstration  of  the  immenii 
value  of  our  rich  lands  being  within  a  day  or  two's  transportation  of  ouj  great  ■ 
mining  and  manufacttiiing  centres.  I 

Yet  another  advantage  the  South  possesses  is  in  her  rainfall.  The  rainikll  of 
each  of  the  several  States  is  given  as  they  are  treated  of  hereafter.  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  first  portion  of  a  rainfall  contains  ammonia,  and  therefore  the 
greater  the  rainfall  the  greater  the  ammonia.  In  this  fact^  with  the  large  rainfall 
at  the  South,  if  the  soE  be  in  proper  condition  to  absorb  it,  there  is  a  very  eonsid- 
arable  advantage.  It  is  certain  Uiat  this  heavy  minfalJ  in  winter,  together  with 
nmch  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  are  what  promote  the  growth  of  the  grafisea, 
vegetables,  etc.,  at  the  South  in  winter.  In  most  of  tlie  South  there  is,  in  strict- 
ness, neither  a  dry  nor  wet  reason.  Sometimes  there  are  disastrous  drontlis  in 
the  South,  08  over  the  country  at  larjc^e;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
the  heaviest  rainfalla  are  during  the  fitunnier  months;  and  the  South  is  so  clr* 
eumstanccd  that  her  dryer  weather  (In  late  spring  and  summer)  cannot  often 
work  disaster,  as  is  frequently  done  North  and  West.  The  cereal  crops  of  the 
South  are  frequently  ^'made"  before  the  dry  weather  cornea.  It  is  seldom  very 
dry  before  July  in  much  of  the  South.  By  tiiat  time,  oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat  aad 
eom  are  generally  "made,"  or  beyond  frequent  great  injury.  Coflon  can  endure 
much  dry  weather  at  the  dryer  season  South.  Blue-gmss,  clovers,  orchard  grass 
and  others  give  way»  generally,  by  July,  and  Bermuda  grass,  Japan  clover  and 
other  dry-weather-endaring  grasses  have  been  in  full  vigor  months  before;  so 
that  live  stock  do  not  suffer  as  they  would  had  we  not  these  latter  grasses.  If 
any  one  will  consult  the  ciiarta  in  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  ITnited  States,  it  will 
be  found  that  rather  more  than  half  the  annual  rainfall  of  the  South  is  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  one  will  see  that  the  greater  spring  and  summer  rainfall  is  in 
the  Southern  States.  These  are  facts  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  acricuiture, 
and  should  duly  uaipress  the  farmer.  Prof.  Henry  Gannett,  E.  M-,  in  the  volume  _ 
entitled  **  Population "  of  the  last  census,  on  page  03,  thus  says:  ■ 

**The  prosperity?'  of  a  country  depends  largely  upon  its  rainftill,  as,  to  a  veiy 
great  extent,  the  primary  indutstry — tJiat  upon  which  all  others  depend  dii-ectly — 
viz:  at,^riculture»ni!iy  hesaid  to  ilourijsh  in  a  degree  directly  pro  port  iuntnl  to  the 
Miuouni  of  moisture.  Of  rainfjiU  thie  country  receives  in  its  clilTerenl  parts  a  tctj 
diUerent  supply.  Throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  Slates  tlio  rainfidl  la 
ample  for  all  purposes  of  agriculture;  wbile  in  the  western  half,  with  theexcei>- 
tion  of  a  narrow  strip  alouff  the  Pacific  coui^t,  the  supply  is  very  deticicnt.  With 
tiie  exception  of  the  Cordilleran  Region,  our  rainfall  is  nearly  all  deriveti  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Of  the  two,  the  principal  source  is  tlie 
gulf.  The  warm^  muist  currents  which  accompany  the  Qiilf  Stream  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  are  nut  deflected  towani  the  eastward  in  the  Gulf  of  3Iexico,  as 
the  great  oceanic  river  is,  but  pass  northward  and  eastward  over  the  land  in  a 
Ijroad  belt  extending  from  the  eoat*l  of  Texas  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
Judging  from  its  etfects  in  the  form  of  rainfall,  the  central  portion  of  thi^  current 
passes  over  Eaetern  Louisiana  and  MiB&istiippi  aud  Western  Alahanm  The 
natural  result  of  k'aving  the  warm  ocean  eurface  and  entering  the  continent  is  to 
cool  these  air  currents  and  make  them  deposit  their  vapor.  The  heaviest  de|K»9it 
is  along  the  northern  sUore  of  the  gnlt',  in  the  Stalts  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
snd  Alabama,  and  the  western  part  of  Florida,  whi re  the  rainfall  reuchee  sixty 
inches  per  annum.  Were  there  no  mountains  or  other  irrt'sriihir  topoL^raphicnl 
features  to  modify  the  rainfall,  this  wave  would  move  inland  in  a  n or rh easterly 
direction,  the  precipitation  decreasing  eastward,  northward  and  westward,  the 
lines  of  equal  rainfall  taking  the  form  of  great  concentrie  ellipses,  Thl8  form  we 
8*^e  roiiiruly  outhned  in  tlie  we.«tprn  j)nrt  of  the  Mtssisftippi  Valley,  the  rninfall 
decreasing  regulariy  lo  the  northward  and  westward.    To  the  northeastward, 
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liowcTer,  theM*  moisture'laden  currents  encounter  the  southern  end  of  the  ApalA* 

chiiin  chain,  and  are  driven  at  once  up  to  high  altitudes,  where  they  are  loiced  to 

cits^orge  ihetr  vapor,  giving  to  this  t-nd  of  the  UKiuntain  system  a  heavy  minfaU; 

'^ekUe   farther  along  the  cliain^  toward   the  northeast,  the  rainfall  dVminishea, 

Ijecoming  even  lestT  tiian  that  of  the  lower  country  on  the  east  and  west.    The 

Xjorlion  of  the  moisture-laden  current  which  pa8{=*s  to  the  eastwurd  of  the  Apala- 

«^hiiiJi  chain  meete  and  miuiirlee  with  moist  air  currents  romiuj^^  direetly  from  the 

^Ailatilic,  and  produces,  in  the  centnd  parts  of  North  and  South  Citrolina,  an  area 

«3f  abnormally  heavy  nnnfalL    A  i*econd  source  of  moisture  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

^ftlere  the  moiat  air  currents,  from  the  Gulf  Stream  produce  a  line  of  heavy  rnirifHll 

^ftjcjuff  the  Atlantic  coast,  reaching  from  Florida  to  the  neighl»orhood  of  the  Bay 

«3f  New  York.    This  strip  is  quite  narrow,  bein«r  contlned  to  the  coaet  and  its 

^mtiiediate  neighborhood.    Btick  of  that,  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  tlte 

^^tlantic  plain,  the  precipitation  \^  nouihly  less  " 

He  then  says  flirtlier  on^  aa  to  whether  the  *"Ct>rdi]leran  Region"  can  l»e 
:x^ede«iDed  hy  "a  JndiciouB  gystem  of  cultivation  and  tree  planting:'*  *'It  is  douht- 
^\il  whether  that  effect  can  l>e  produced  by  this  or  by  any  other  means  withiii  the 
X«werofm..u."  ^^^j^ 

An  adrantage  of  iocjftlculahle  proportions  is  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  wealtli 

«>f  tlie  uiarle  of  ihe  South.    They  are  of  great  variety  in  their  comi>onents,  but 

X3Ki«t  of  tiiem,  with  proper  knowledge  of  their  qualities,  can  L»e  made  grent  aids 

So  airnculiure.    In  the  future  days  of  stock  raising  and  gr&ss  growing  Ln  tlie 

6ooth,  these  marls  will  play  a  most  imtwrtant  part.    They  are  known  to  l»e  in  aU 

^he  Atlantic  Stales  of  the  South.    They  are  very  abundant  in  parts  of  Missi^rppl 

moil  Alaliamn,  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  no  Southern  State  is  without  them. 

To  comt>ute  their  value  would  be  idle.   Were  1  to  t|Uote  the  language  of  scientists 

in  praise  of  them,  it  would  «HJund  very  extravagant  to  many.   There  are  few  richer 

suirls  certainly  than  tho(*e  o(  South  Carolina,  and  othc  r  Stutes  may  yet  prove  to 

luive  itquttlly  us  rich.    The  reader  will  find  something  more  at  large  in  the  ttrticles 

oil  South  Carolina  and  Miseissippi.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  South  far  surpasses 

IJie  re*t  of  the  countrv'  in  this  most  valuable  wealth. 

Another  adviiniage  the  South  offers  is  the  opportunity  for  the  loan  of  money 
her  lands  and  otherwise— cotton  mills,  etc* — at  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  on 
;  time.  No  greater  good  could  be  conferred  on  the  South;  no  safer  investment 
be  found.  Lands  at  from  one-lifth  to  one-tenth  their  value  under  slavery^ 
rben  there  were  few  railroads,  no  immigration;  when  there  was  nothing  but  aa 
rlrultund  spirit  marking  the  South,  are  burdened  with  mortgages  paying  eigUi 
"to  ten  i»er  cent,  interest.  These  lands  are  now  far  more  valuable  than  before  the 
■war.  Slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  ImmigriUltm  is  coming  iu.  The  nmnufao 
iring  era  is  inaugurnteil.  Railroads  are  built.  The  cat>it'd  and  enleri>rise  of  the 
irorld  y<'Anis  for  l  lie  South.  lie  re  is  a  chance  to  loan  hundredij  of  millions  of 
capital  on  the  be*it  st'curity  of  the  age, 

Bjiuking  facilities  m  the  South  are  limited^  and  here  is  offered  a  fine  opportu- 
nity for  Investment.    National  banks  in  the  mauufacturltig  towns  pay,  In  sotna 
s,  enormout*  dividends.    There  are  many  growing  towus  where  banks  are 
^IncHj  needed. 

The  purchase  of  the  stock  of  cotton  manufactories  opens  another  fine  lield 
fur  the  investment  of  ai[ntal,  as  due.'^  the  purchase  of  forests,  pine  lands,  the 
construction  of  manufactories  of  one  kind  and  another. 

One  feels  tempted  to  aggrtgatv  (he  value  of  the  development  in  railroads, 
mine«i,  manulaciorics,  cereal  production,  etc,  but  I  pass  it. 

It  would  feem  seceeiJinly  inferable  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  intro- 
duction, that  the  South  will  soon  raise  her  own  breadstuffs;  that  with  corn, 
wheats  oals*  pork,  Irny,  sheep,  beef,  lard,  butter,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  we  shall  soon 
Ktterty  dispense  with  these  from  the  North  and  West,    It  seems  very  prol>able 
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that  we  iliall.  l)efore  long,  be  ftjiupetlng  %vilh  the  North  jwid  West  in  lljeir  own 
markets^  by  sending  Uiem  our  cheaply  miscnl  beef,  early  Iambs,  wool,  our  gnis«- 
fiftvored  winter  butter,  our  ebeei^%  as  we  now  eenfl  thcui  our  c^Mrly  Irait^  and 
vegetables.  It  is  also  likely  that  our  own  cuiined  fruiM,  vegflnbles,  fish,  oysiler*» 
strimp,  etc.,  will  sfjou  furnish  a  Southern  supply,  and  that  wo  shall  send  consider- 
able of  these  (ixe  is  now  done  on  an  extensive  scale  in  one  8oiithrrn  State- 
Maryland)  for  consnmpticm  oult*ide  the  South.  I  believe  that,  before  ten  years, 
most  of  the  cotton  mi  Us  of  the  country  will  be  in  the  South,  and  I  djire  to  hope 
that  the  Bouth  w  ill  ere  long  tniLiiufactare  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  gornld  for  the 
world's  confuniptjon.  We  ahadl  soon  rai«*e  silk  largely  and  nianufacturc  it  at 
borne.  I  expect  to  see  the  South  llie  seat  of  woolen  mitlSi  man ti fact u ring  the 
finest  goods  from  wt«ol  ghnared  from  the  delicate  breeds  of  sheep  raised  South — 
from  sheep  too  delicate  to  be  raised  North  and  West.  We  shall  raise  all  our 
cwu  horses  and  mules.  In  twenty-five  years  we  shall  see  scares  of  cities  (of 
which  Birmingham  and  Anniston,  AJa.,  Il^janoke,  Va.,  and  one  or  two  more,  are 
the  present  hints  and  signs,)  South,  where  all  our  iron  and  steel  used  in  every 
6hH|ie  wilJ  be  made,  and  many  gfMHl&  from  these  sent  elsewhere;  where  locomotive 
works,  mil nufue lories  of  railroad  cars,  cutlery  works,  agricultural  imjtlemente, 
cotton-manufucturiDg  machinery,  wagons,  carriages,  furniture,  wocxlenware,  buUd- 
lugs  for  export  and  much  more  will  be  found.  I  hope  to  see  the  South  the  great 
seat  of  iron  ttlwinmidp  building  of  the  United  States,  We  shall  see  paper  mills 
on  Southern  stretuus  mauufacturing  paper  for  all  the  South,  and  selling  incon- 
siderable quantities  inUside,  Unr  boots,  shoes,  harness  and  all  articles  of  leather 
consumetl  South  will  be  made  here.  We  shall  ere  long  nmnufacture  all  our  ow^n 
flour  and  meal  from  our  own  home-raised  cereals,  and  be  sending  Southern-made 
flour  to  the  cmmtry  soutii  of  ns  in  great  quantity ;  and  we  sluill  make  the  Imrrels 
in  which  to  pack  it  here  out  of  our  own  lumber* 

The  Souih  has  yet  to  experience  through  ail  her  arteries  the  invigorating 
influence  of  cheaper  money.  It  would  be  risking  little  to  %i\y  that  ten  per  cent,  la 
a  low  estimate  of  what  the  money  invested  in  manufactories  has  cost  for  hire. 
When  it  is  seeking  the  South,  as  some  day  it  will,  at  half  that  rate,  an  ameliora- 
tion of  present  conditions,  an  impetus  to  new  and  many,  and  an  enlargement  of 
old  industries,  will  follow,  of  which  one  can  have  but  a  small  conecption. 

The  South  unites  some  wonderful  factors — her  rivers,  CKrean  and  gulf  for 
transportation,  an  J  their  cheap  food  supply;  the  water-powers  of  her  streams, 
which  are  perennial  and  never  frozen;  her  mild  climate  and  ever  iHiunteous  land; 
cheapness  and  inexliaustibleuess  of  fuel;  the  chenpness  and  fertility  of  her  lands; 
low  imces  of  building  materials;  cheap  raw  materiali*;  wonderful  wealth  in 
forests  and  mines;  proximity  to  markets;  her  railroads,  etc. 

Many  will  call  tnost  that  has  l>een  written  '*ro8y ,"  *' visionary,"  "exaggerated." 
That  is  to  be  expected  I  ask  that  the  sincere  doubters — those  who  are  not  pre- 
deternuued  and  ready-made — to  read  the  following.  It  is  from  no  romancing 
yagarisi  or  prejudiced  seetionalist.  Rhetoric  and  exaggeration  are  aloof  trom  hia 
style  and  hnbit.  He  is  used  to  dry  tacts,  to  cautious  statements;  he  enumerates 
riiiber  than  dei<cri^*es.  It  is  from  "Farm  and  Fuclory :  Aids  to  Agriculture  from 
Other  Industries"  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  M.  A.,  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States.  As  has  Just  been  said,  these  are  not  the  vagariea  of 
an  enthusiast.  They  are  from  one  used  to  a  sober  and  staid  style  of  writing; 
whose  habits  of  investigation  are  most  careful;  who  finds,  and  does  not  invent : 

**The  territorv  lying  Ijctween  tbe  Potomac  and  the  Rio  Grande,  including 
eleven  States,  is  eighteen  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  fully  three  and 
a-half  times  the  size  of  Prance  or  Germany.  Its  surface  is  diversifiea  by  moun- 
tains, with  extreme  elevation  al>ove  six  Ihousaud  feet.  Its  soil  is  of  great  variety 
—from  light  sands  to  heavy  clays— and  unfatbonie<i  alluvial  deposits.   Tbe  rainfall 
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|f«  Abundant  and  eeaaonable — ^ftxira  forty  to  sixty  inches  per  annum;  springs  of 
f>ure  water  are  so  numeroua  as  to  supply  largely  the  place  of  wells  in  farm  econ- 
omy, and  rivers  fbrnish  a  perennial  supply  of  power  for  pwjssible  manufactures. 
"It  is  a  healthful  and  beautiful  laml^  redolent  of  flowers  and  surfeited  witU 
■^wild  fruits,  while  cultivated  fruits  of  the  teinpenite  and  sub  tropical  zones  ^ow 
j^rofusdj  with  little  care  or  ctiltiviillon.  The  dweller  in  a  forest  cabin  can  suhaiBt 
:m  s  lujcury  on  fish  and  flesh  and  fVuits,  with  venison,  turkey  or  duck  upon  his  table 
^JUiilv,  with  no  labor  beyond  that  of  theao^lor  or  liuiitsiman.  The  climate  is  so 
xzii]K\  that  his  house  could  l*e  constructed  with  a  fmv  days*  lalwr  in  the  primilivo 
'  -tf^re^t,  and  the  fuel  for  his  cuisine  and  comfort  could  Ik*  gathered  within  a  furlong 
^L^^f  Us  door. 

H  **  Though  the  rainfall  is  distributed  through  the  summer,  it  comes  in  sbowefB* 

^■^And  not  in  long  seasons  of  drizzling  mi^t^.  leiivlnt;  the  Inn^Bcape  bathed  in  sun- 

H^^hinc  through  nearly  all  Ihe  hours  of  dHylie:ht,     While  the  temperature  is  hiRh, 

^^-be  beats  are  abated  by  breezes  from  the  gulf  and  ocean,  and  the  lowest  hitittidea 

^S::fta%~e  cool  and  comfortable  nights,  favoring  eleep  aiul  recuperation.    Evaporation 

■  «_:if  beavy  rainfall  cools  the  earth,  and  abundant  shade  subdues  the  noonday  heat» 
^tfor  it  is  a  country  woocle<l  as  well  as  watered,  the  farm  lands  having  an  average 
40f  tiflv-four  per  cent,  of  their  area  in  forest, 

**lt  is  a  country  favorable  to  health  and  ctuidocive  to  high  physical  comfort. 
lL.ife  is  rich  and  ftiU  and  joyous  in  ibis  Bun uy  laud.     In  the  Bunmierdays,  a  vaca- 

■  'Kion  in  the  mountnini^,  to  the  dwellers  of  tliect>Uoii  belt,  is  a  pliyi^ical  luxury;  and 
tibe  Tariety  and  purity  of  the  thermal  aod  iidnend  waters  of  the  slopes  and 
plaUrans  of  the  Alleghauies  are  among  tlie  wonders  of  nature. 

"The  coal,  iron,  and  a  long  list  of  luiDor  niineralB,  are  found  in  great  abun* 

^ifcftee.  and  are  mined  at  little  C4Jst.    The  loug  range  of  muuntains,  on  the  eastern 

^M<1   southern  slopes  of  which  thc«e  States  be,  Btretch  fringe-like  ridges  through 

^be  lower  areas,  piercing  the  cotton  region  with  fuebbearing  lines.     In  the  centre 

^>f  Alabama  are  hills  solid  from  surmce  downward  with  ore  so  rich  that  two 

^ielected  tons  will  make  one  of  pig  iron;  go  accessible  that  it  baa  been  mined  w  ith 

^  crowh»r,  and  so  ciieap  that  fifty  cents  would  place  a  Ion  of  it  upon  the  cjirs. 

^^nd  there  is  abundant  coal  near  by,  and  limestone  for  fluxing  purposes.    This 

J^dknd  has  tieen  sold  for  taxes  in  the  days  of  the  cotton  craze,  because  not  suited  t-o 

Xbe  best  results  in  fibre  growing, 

^  **The  live  oak,  the  Southern  pine,  the  cypress,  the  black  walnut»  the  w^ild 

^ft  ^^icrry,  the  *  white- woud'  poplar,  and  a  great  variety  of  cabinet  wcxmIs,  and  those 

^1    "beed  in  the  industrial  arts  anil  in  building,  await  the  demands  of  commercial  and 

^1    ^manufacturing  enterprise.    There  may  still  be  aeen  black  walnut  fences  rotting 

^B    ^ly  the  roadsule:  still  the  most  valuable  woods  are*  girdled'  to  make  a  clearing 

^^   ^tJT  the  field  of  the  settler,  and  a  piuneer  holocaust  cnuHumes  remorselessly  the 

^realth  of  the  forest  which  is  the  accumulation  of  a  hundred  years. 

*^  These  l*are  hinl«  of  the  wealth  of  nature  in  the  South,  which  might  be 
^extended  to  a  volume  of  detail  without  exhausting  the  subject,  show  that  this 
fertile  domain  was  not  intended  for  a  sparse  popmation  or  a  single  product  or 
Xnere  agriculture,  but  for  all  arts,  all  culture,  ana  a  dense  populatitm  of  industrioufl 
^^(1  thrifty  people.  This  prodigality  of  resources  was  nt>t  intended  merely  to 
garnish  a  desert  with  beauty.  The*  bidden  ores  and  darkling  coals  were  not 
xnea^ly  for  unconscious  tramjding  of  hunters,  red  or  white,  but  for  the  use  and 
«x>mfort  uf  man-  The  people  ot^  tbit^  favored  territory'  are  neginning  to  realize 
mnd  to  appropriate  these  values,  which  are  a  cipher  w  ithout  labor,  but  milliona 
^ith  it. 

*'The  population  is  sparse — 12.990,240  people  occupying  732,471  square  mlleai 
showing  a  density  of  17,7  to  the  st^uare  mile.  There  is  atill  elbow^  room.  For 
erery  man  here  there  are  six  in  Oennany  and  five  in  France.  In  Belgium  there 
arc  twentyeeven  ffir  every  man  iu  the  South. 

'*  The*  farm  area  of  tills  great  district  is  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
only  one-seventh  is  '  improved '  or  productive  land,  and  a  part  of  this  is  yearly  in 
fallow.  Counting  only  that  which  liears  the  crops  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  some 
wild  lands  depasturetf,  there  is  only  one  acre  in  ten  that  renders  actual  service  in 
agriculture. 

•'  In  comparison  with  districts  more  populous  and  less  exclusively  agriculttiral, 
the  propurlion  of  land  In  laniis  amd  of  *  improved '  land  w^as  Ln  1]^7£) : 

ACRK9  IN   FARMS.  FBR   CKKT.  ACftS*  tKFJluVElJ.  P«t  CBMT. 

Cotton  Sute«.... i97,oaa»545  \3  ^i?. |50,8qj  14.4 

f>k  .  v_n,..  cj^l^^^^^^^^^^^     98,119^4  S8J  68,l6i,66S  6i».j 
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**  The  northern  portion  of  New  England  b  motintainous  and  very  rough,  and 

rfa  of  the  surface  quite  unavailable  fur  agneuttun;,  aud  there  is  a  portion  of 
Middle  States  that  is  very  rugged  and  yet  in  wilderness*  The  OLio  badin  has 
fhfiretbre  a  relatively  larger  improvetl  area  than  any  other  district. 

**  When  the  ^^ixty-eeven  mllHon  acres,  as  a\>ove,  represented  the  improved  land 
of  the  cotton  Stales,  the  area  actually  tilh-d  w«^  al)out  forty-four  million  acres. 
There  has  been  rajikl  eDlargement  of  cultivation  in  four  yejirs,  and  the  crojxs  in 
tillage  now  oec  uj>y  fitty-three  million  acres*  Alwut  three  uullions  of  this  increa^ 
1b  in  cotton,  and  more  than  fmr  milli^tns  in  corn,  Thc*re  are  now  grouiug  in 
these  eleven  States  atjoui  seventt-en  an*!  a*hair  million  arrcs  in  cotton  and  nearly 
twenty-four  millions  In  corm  Thus  ahnoBt  four-lillhs  of  the  tillage  is  in  these  two 
crops.  It  is  loo  large  a  proportion,  and  the  earnest  and  persistent  endeavor  of 
Southern  farmers  should  be  to  aiihiige  thia  miscellaneous  ftfth  to  a  Aill  thinl  at  a 
very  early  day. 

'*Three*fourths  of  this  remainder  Is  in  wheat  and  outs,  which  should  have  a 
greater  brt*adth,  and  a  large  extensiun  of  sugar-cane  is  inij>enitively  re^uireti,  as 
weU  as  of  orchard  fruits,  market  gardening,  various  fihrea,  forage  fur  stock  feeding, 

Slants  for  oil  prmluction,  aaid  a  multitude  of  exotic  plants  which  might  \ye  intro- 
iiced  for  use  as  aliuient,  in  me^lkine  and  iu  the  arts*  Tliere  is  no  part  of  the 
United  t^tates,  except  oti  the  Pacitic  coast,  where  such  variety  is  possible  in  agri- 
culture as  iu  the  States  of  the  South. 

*'The  census  statement  of  value  of  fami  productions  makes  an  aggregate 
value  for  18T9  of  S547,5U7,52«.  This  does  not  include  meats  of  any  kind,  or  the 
milk  used  iu  the  familii's  of  fanners,  or  llie  fruiis  consumed  at  home,  which  may 
he  estimated  at  ahout  |22'2 ,000,000,  making  an  aggregure  of  $770,000,000  in  round 
Dimihers,  which  is  equivalent  to  $5t»  ^wr  capiUi,  w  hiie  the  average  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture  (fanners  and  farm  lai  orers)  is  $341. 

"This  Is  scarcely  $Sno  for  eaclj  family,  an<l  should  l>e  largely  increased  by 
greater  variety  of  production,  more  effective  lulxjr-saving  implemmts  and  advan* 
cing  progress  iu  scientific  agriculture.  But  this  can  never  be  fully  attained 
without  progress,  |x in  ikiMv,  in  the  industrial  arts,  which  demand  vurw^d  culture 
of  head  and  nand,  and  the  hiiest  results  of  scientilic  research  and  inventive  genius 
in  application  to  lalxir  in  every  industry. 

"Nor  wull  1300  per  annum  suffice  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  a  family,  and 
allow  a  little  surplus  for*ttctiuisition  of  a  competence;  scarcely  a  remainder  for  a 
*  rainy  day'  or  the  disabiliti^  of  age.  To  the  values  of  products  of  agriculture 
must  be  added  those  of  mining  and  Dianufaclures  in  all  the  rich  variety  suggested 
by  the  natural  resources  of  this  region. 

**  The  events  of  the  past  year  give  assurance  of  growth  in  manufactures  as 
rapid  as  cau  be  desired  The  'extension  of  the  cotton  inaimfacture  is  a  prominent 
example  of  the  advance  in  other  directions.  New  cotton  mills  iu  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Get ugia,  Alabama  and  Tennei*sce  have  been  ert-cted  the 
present  year,*  costing  Irom  fifty  lhout*!ind  to  four  hundrt'd  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  rerjuirmg  many  millions  of  dollars  of  capitaL  Between  January  and  May, 
Bouthem  investments  in  new  maiuiracturing  and  mining  enterprises, "as  reported 
by  a  Bakimore  oaper,  amount  to  over  tifiy-five  million  dollars,  of  winch  eleven 
are  placed  in  Keulucky,  nearly  the  same  in  AUiimma,  nine  in  Virginia,  six  in 
Texas,  with  suiallef  investments  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  other  States. 
They  include  iron  companies,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  flour  mills,  saw  mills, 
machine  shops,  wood*working»  cottou-seed  mills,  and  other  operations. 

*'It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Dumber  of  spindles  now  lu  operation  iu  the 
South  is  950,00<},  and  the  ciipacily  for  consumption  420,tKK>  Ijwdes  per  annum. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  mill  proprit^ors  as  to  the  precise 
measure  of  advantage  over  manutacture  in  the  North,  but  an  average  \iew  is  five 
dollars  per  bale,  or  one  ci^nt  per  pound.  This  is  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  farm  value 
of  the  Cotton.  The  saving  of  freights,  commissions  and  other  expenses  is  an 
undoubted  advantage,  ami  there  is  ainmdant  and  cheap  labor  and  power;  but  the 
great  benefaction  of  tnanufacturing  near  the  <i»tton  fields  is  not  comparative  aa  a 
matter  of  prolit  to  proprietors,  but  is  an  al>si>bite  and  priceless  boon  to  the 
laborers,  the  neightjoring  fanners  and  the  whole  community  adjacent  to  the  place 
of  manufacture. 

**  The  manufacture  of  oil  from  cotton  seed,  now  so  active  and  progressive,  ifl 
the  utilizati^m  of  a  product  formerly  useless  except  as  a  fertilizer.  A  crop  of  six 
million  bales  produces  three  uulUoa  tons  of  aeed,  or  twice  the  weight  of  the  lint 
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saved,  capable  of  yielding  products  worth  more  than  a  third  of  the  value  of  the 
fibre  itself.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  it  is  yet  utilized,  though  the  proportion  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Here  is  a  product  that  has  been  practically  thrown  away 
which  is  worth  more  in  its  manufactured  state  than  all  the  barley,  rye  and  buck- 
wheat grown  in  the  United  States.  Yet  this  waste  of  an  actual  product  is  only  a 
mild  suggestion  of  the  immense  wealth  that  has  failed  to  materialize  by  neglect  of 
the  rich  natural  resources  of  this  region. 

"  It  is  useless  to  deplore  the  past.  It  is  the  present  that  calls  for  action,  and 
the  future  that  promises  its  rewards.  The  land  is  there,  much  of  it  in  original 
fertility;  there  is  more  labor  than  at  any  former  day;  and  the  visible  evidences  of 
wealth,  the  improvement  and  construction  wliich  represent  accumulated  laljor, 
are  more  numerous  and  valuable,  by  far,  than  at  an3r  previous  date.  It  is  believed 
that  an  era  of  industrial  progress  and  great  prosperity  is  now  opening." 

To  the  writer,  no  aspect  of  Southern  progress  is  so  marked  and  cheering  as 
the  hopeful,  erect,  self-assertive  industrial  spirit  of  tlie  South.  No  longer  is  she 
supine,  inert,  self-mistrustful,  with  head  bowed  down.  Hope  elevates  and  joy 
brightens  her  face,  and  on  her  brow  sits  courage  plumed.  Time  was  when  the 
South  had  almost  no  courage  to  undertake  manufacturing.  The  few  cotton  mills 
could  not  sell  their  goods  to  the  Southern  trade  direct,  but  had  to  send  them  to 
Northern  salesmen,  who  sold  them  to  the  merchants  within  the  shadow  of  the 
mill  where  they  were  made.  The  South  thought  her  manufactures  were  next  to 
worthless.  She  must  need  have  New  England  goods.  But  this  has  passed  away 
now.  She  believes  in  her  capacity  to  do.  It  is  not  the  rash  and  presumptuous 
confidence  of  unreflecting  imbecility  or  inexperienced  immaturity ;  it  is  a  courage 
based  on  results.  The  South,  in  some  regards,  has  confidence,  experience  and  the 
advantages  of  situation.  Her  aggressive  and  experimental  spirit  will  carry  her 
into  new  fields  of  endeavor,  where  there  are  many  opportunities  for  conquest. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  State  of  Pennsylyania,  while  on 
the  east  are  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  and  west  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  It  is  separated  from  Virginia  by  the  Potomac  River.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay,  a  magnificent  body  of  water  about  ^00  miles  in  length,  divides 
the  State  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores.  The  State 
lies  between  88**  and  39°  48'  north  latitude,  and  longitude  75°  3'  and  79°^'  weet. 
As  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  the  land  surface  of  the  State  included  an  area  of 
9,860  square  miles.  The  population  was  934,948—724,698  whites  and  210^380 
colored ;  native  852,137  and  foreign  82,806.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was 
$368,442,913,  and  of  personal  property  $128,864,762.  There  were  40,617  farms 
and  3,342,700  acres  of  improved  land.  The  value  of  farms,  including  fences  and 
buildings,  was  $165,508,341 ;  the  value  of  farm  implements  was  $5,788,197,  of  live 
stock  $15,865,728,  and  the  value  of  all  farm  products  consumed  on  the  farm  or 
sold  was  $28,889;381. 

SOIL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Har}'land  presents  a  great  diversity  of  surface  and  soil.  The  tidewater 
section  of  the  State  is  mostly  level,  ranging  in  elevation  from  sea  level  to  100 
feet,  the  surface  gradually  rising  towards  the  north  and  west.  Western  Maryland 
is  high  and  uudulating,  becoming  more  rolling  and  hilly  as  you  approach  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  which  cross  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State.  The 
extreme  western  counties,  Garrett  and  Alleghany,  which  are  crossed  by  chains  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  are  wild  and  rugged,  presenting  the  general  character- 
istics of  mountainous  countries  everywhere.  Much  of  their  area  is  covered  with 
original  forests  and  underlaid  with  coal  and  iron  ore.  In  this  section  there  are 
wide  valleys  possessing  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  In 
fact,  Western  Maryland,  notably  Washington  and  Fre<lerick  Counties,  can  boast 
of  some  of  the  most  highly  improved  and  productive  farms  in  the  country.  The 
Middletown  Valley  and  that  of  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  are  noted  for 
their  wealth  and  their  magnificent  farms,  which  are  cultivated  on  the  most 
approved  principles  of  agriculture.  The  soil  of  this  portion  of  the  State  is 
mostly  a  rich  loam  underlaid  with  limestone.  There  are  also  granitic  and  slaty 
soils.  The  rolling  character  of  the  land  and  the  numberless  intersecting  streams 
afford  good  drainage.  The  central  part  of  the  State,  including  Carroll,  Howard 
and  Montgomery  Counties,  and  most  of  Baltimore  and  Harford,  is  for  the  most 
part  slightly  rolling,  and  in  some  sections  hilly.  The  soil  is  variable,  but  on  the 
whole  is  very  productive  and  capable  of  high  improvement.  There  is  some  lime- 
stone land  of  very  great  fertility.  As  a  rule,  the  farms  are  in  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  improved  methods  of  culture  than  in 
the  States  farther  south. 

The  lower  counties  of  the  State — Anne  Arundel,  Prince  George,  Charles,  St. 
Mary's  and  Calvert — form  a  peninsula  lying  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Potomac  River.    They  present  a  variety  of  surface — level,  gently  undulating  and 
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JlUly.  TbeeoilB  are  for  the  moet  part  a  clay  and  eaod  loam*  In  some  parts  there 
ax"^  darlL,  stiff  soila,  very  productive.  The  lands  of  this  section  wert*  Driginally 
▼^rr  rich,  hut  have  been  depleted  Uy  excessive  cultivation,  without  proper  atten- 
liozi  to  their  needs.  Though^  to  same  exteDt,  impoverished,  tliey  are  readily 
ifimi»ceptible  of  resuficitation,  and  tinder  proper  care  and  management,  with  the 
Jta<JJcious  use  of  nourislimg  nmnures,  they  may  l)e  restored  to  their  former 
C!Oi3dition, 

^The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  is  that  portion  of  the  State  east  of  the 
CltceJipcHjce  Bay,  and  includes  the  coiintiee  of  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Caro- 
1i£k«^,  Tall  Kit,  Dorchester,  Somerset,  Wicomico  and  Worcester,  covering  an  area  of 
»l3out  2,700  square  milt*s.  In  tlje  north  it  is  somewhat  broken  and  liilly,  but 
tkiTX*ugh  the  central  and  sotithem  portions  it  is  almogi  entirely  level.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  many  navigable  salt-waler  rivers  and  creeks.  The  soil  varies  frora  light 
t&ndy  to  rich  black  meadow  iand«^,  the  saiidy  having  mostly  a  clay  subsoil.  The 
iatid  is  entirely  free  from  stones,  and  \%  remarkably  easy  of  cultlvatiun  and  suscep- 
tible of  high  improvement. 

CLmATE. 

The  climate  of  Maryland  varies  with  the  topo£rai)ljy.  On  the  Eastern  Shore, 
placed  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  heat  of  summer 
is  Very  greatly  moditied  by  the  sea  breezes*  while  in  the  western  and  nortbem 
•ections  the  same  result  is  producerl  by  the  elevation.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
Sute  the  winters  are  somewhat  severe,  but  in  the  lower  counties  are  milder  and 
tbf  cold  weather  less  protracted.  The  UBual  ran^e  of  the  therinonieter  in  summer 
tefrom  80  to  90,  though  it  sometimes  goes  several  degrees  higher  for  a  few  days, 
la  winter  the  mercury  rarely  gets  lower  than  lO*^  alx)ve  zero.  According  to  the 
Uroperature  maps  of  the  census  rejiort,  the  mean  temperature  for  July  is  TS''  to 
^.except  in  the  extreme  northwcfstern  section,  where  it  is  70**  to  75°;  the  mean 
t<5iiperature  tor  January  is  35'='  to  40°  in  the  lower  counties  of  the  Eastern  and 
Wftteru  Shores,  30*  to  ^"^  in  the  central  part  of  the  State»  and  25°  to  30'='  in  the 
^eit.  The  average  annual  rainfall  ranges  from  38  inches  in  the  western  counties 
lo  45  inches  In  the  tidewater  section. 

PRODUCTIONS, 

This  State  produces  as  great  a  variety  of  cerealB,  vegetables  and  fruits  almost 
i*  Kay  Stale  in  the  Union.  Agriculture  has  reached  a  very  high  state  in  Mary- 
W,  and  this  important  interest  has  flourished  and  prospered  even  during  the 
l^'Hg  depression  which  has  t>een  so  seriously  felt  by  the  wheat  producers  of  the 
^*i"*t.  In  this  State  a  wise  agricnlturid  system  prevails  in  tlie  wide  diversltication 
^'f  crops.  Wheat,  corn,  oatti,  rj-e,  buckwheat,  hay  and  all  the  usual  products  of 
Hjf  tiirm  are  cultivated.  Of  the  cereals,  wheat  probably  receives  more  attention 
t^*a  any  other.  It  is  ejctcnsively  cultivated  in  Western  Marjdand,  the  rich  valleys 
IMtidng  heavy  yields.  It  is  also  a  very  prominent  crop  in  some  parts  of  the 
Kwtera  Shore.  Maryland  produced  in  1884  8,260,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,980,000 
^iishrla  of  oaLB  and  15,237,000  bushels  of  corn. 

Tobacco  is  a  leading  crop  in  the  lower  counties  and  in  parts  of  Western 

irylmnd.    The  census  report  on  the  culture  of  toljacco  says: 

"A  marked  characteristic  of  Maryland  tobucco  is  its  mildness.    There  are 

lome  fine  Bay,  Burley  and  cigar-lenf  tobaccos  raised  in  Maryland.    Tlie  wjils  are 

cipahlc  of  producing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  tiner  types  than  hae  gener- 

,  ally  tit^en  grown,  requiring,  of  course,  a  change  of  varieties  and  appropriate 

Humagement.    Nearly  all  the  tobacco  grown  in   Muryhind  is  prodtieed  in  the 

Oaanties  of  Anne  Anmdel,  Culvert,  Carroll,  Charles,  Frederick,  Howard,  Mont- 

fomery,  Prince  George's  and  St.  Mary*B.*' 
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Truck  farming  b  an  Interest  of  very  greut  proportions,  and  certain  sectlona 
of  tlve  State  are  among  the  most  noted  areas  in  tlie  coimtrr  for  tl^e  proiluctlon  of 
vegetabli^s  and  fruits.  The  business  of  nmrket  gardening  ia  carried  on  aroimd 
Washington  and  Baltimore  as  in  the  neigltliorhoud  of  other  large  cities,  and  on 
an  exten*sive  scale  in  Aune  Arundel  County  aud  lower  Eastern  Sliore.  The  soil 
of  the  iMwer  eounries  of  the  Eastern  Shore  is  peculiarly  suited  to  trucking  ;  light, 
eueily  worked,  re§(M»nding  reiidily  to  ferltlizera,  the  yields  of  cabbages,  potatoes* 
pens,  toQYJitfjes,  beans,  asparasnis,  melons,  l)errie8,  etc.,  are  very  large*  From 
Wnrcegler  and  Wk-otnico  Counties  thousiinds  of  crates  i)f  strawberries  are 
annually  shipped  by  rtulroad  and  by  steam  and  siiil- boats.  Tl»c  demund  for 
finilts  and  vegetables  raised  in  Maryland  is  not  limited  to  ilie  supply  needed  for 
Immediate  consuniption.  £uonnc»ns  quantities  are  also  required  by  the  large 
nimdwr  of  canning  factories  in  Bidtimore  aud  throughout  the  State, 

Marjland  i»ro<luces  a  wide  range  of  fnuis  in  great  abundance*  The  raising 
of  peaches  is  one  of  the  moii^t  unp^rtant  industries  in  the  State.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  the  Eastern  Shore  are  jK^'uliarly  adapted  to  this  fruit,  and  it  hfls 
become  a  source  of  enormous  revenue  to  that  wetion,  one  of  ilie  most  noted 
peacli  districts  in  the  world.  The  famous  peach  orchards  of  Maryland  occupy 
there  as  important  a  position  relatively  as  oraiiitre  groves  in  Florida,  The  profits 
of  the  business  are  verj*  larpe,  and  fortunes  have  been  made  iu  it.  During  the 
ficafwui  thousands  of  car  loads  and  vessel  and  steamer  loads  are  sliipi>ed  to  Balti- 
more, Philttdel]}hiii,  New  York  and  other  markets*  Large  quantities  are  also 
absorbed  by  the  hical  canneries. 

DAIRYING  AKD  STOCK  RAISING. 

The  dairying  interest  is  one  of  great  extent,  and  along  the  lines  of  railroads 

le-nding  into  Balllmore  and  WashingUm,  almost  every  farmer  makes  this  a  part  of 
his  btji«ines4s.  The  tine  grazing  lands  uf  Western  Maryland  support  some  splendid 
herds  of  cattle,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  stock  raieing,  both  for  market  and 
for  dairying  purposes.  Kome  of  the  leading  farmers  in  the  State  give  much 
attention  to  raising  the  finest  breeds  of  live  stock,  an  iudustry  ci^ndiuted  on  a 
large  scale  also  by  a  large  nundier  of  wealthy  BaHimoreans,  who*<e  stock  farms 
arc  among  the  m*>8t  noted  in  the  countiy.  There  is  probably  no  State  id  the 
Uuiou  wdiich  can  show  liner  herds  of  the  highest  grades  uf  cattle  than  Maryh 


MINERAL  RESOURCES. 


Maryland  is  rich  lu  mineral  resources,  the  largest  source  of  wejiUb  lu 
line  being  the  inexhaustible  veins  of  bituminous  and  semibitimiinous  coal  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  8tale.  Coal  mining  was  commenced  In  Alleghany 
County  in  lB4*i,  and  ha:*  been  vigonni^ly  prosecuted  ever  since.  There  are  now 
over  20  comimnies  engaa:ed  in  mining  in  that  county,  the  coal  reaching  the  sea- 
tkoard  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
the  latter  connecting  Cumlierlaml,  Md.,  and  Georgetown  and  Washington^  D.  C. 
Nearly  2,5(K>,lH>l>  tons  have  been  shipped  from  that  cctunty  in  one  year. 

Iron  ore  of  a  su[>erior  quality  alxjundt*  in  a  large  part  of  tlie  Slate  J 

Marble  of  the  finest  quality  for  building  purposes  is  very  abundant  in  soibhI 
sections,    Maryland  marble,  quarried  at  CfK;keysvilk%  in  Baltimore  Couniy^  was 
used  in  the  erection  of  about  Ibur-fiflhs  of  the  Washington  Monument  lately 
completed  at  Wn^-hington,  D.  C.    The  same  marble  is  used  largely  in 
buildings  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Grauite  is  found  in  unlimited  quantities. 

The  limestone  bt^s  \n  the  central  part  of  the  State  yield  large  supplies  i 
limestone  for  building  aud  agricultural  purposes. 
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Copper,  gold,  marl  and  other  minerale  art*  found  to  soriie  txtent  in  ct^rtain 

MANUFACTURING. 

TIjo  man uikctu ring  interests  of  Maryland  are  varied  in  character  and  of  wide 
nxcui  There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union  having  belter  advantages  for 
mRtiy  lines  of  manufacmring  than  Maryland,  and  in  Baltmiore  are  concentrated 
»(h-aDtiige»  which,  if  properly  appreciated,  would  make  tli«t  city  one  of  the  most 
important  se&ta  of  industrial  activity  In  the  country  It  has  cheap  laud,  cheap 
Itriog, cheap  water,  cheap  raw  mati'rial,  low  taxes  and  unsurpassed  transportation 
fcdlilifs  by  land  and  water.  The  report  of  the  census  for  1880  places  the  amount 
of  capital  inverted  in  manufactures  in  Maryland  at  $53,742,384,  the  number  of 
tttahlishments  being  6,7B7.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  was  f  18,904 ,0(55 ;  the 
oiitmids  nsed  were  valued  at  $dfS,037,8^'J.  and  the  aggregat?  viilue  of  the  products 
»nis  |10«,78O,5fi3,  The  great  bulk  of  this  interest  is  centered  in  and  around  Balti- 
more—the value  of  the  prorlucts  of  man u Clotures  in  that  city  being  #78,417,304, 
1  in  Baltimore  County  $11,147,294,  or  a  total  for  th-  two  of  over  |;89/>00.000 
rfcof  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  State  of  tlCUi,780,363.  The  leading  industries, 
with  the  amount  of  capital  Invested  and  the  value  of  products  produced,  were  in 
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B<v>ts  and  Shoes. **>f .,.,..  JI4 

Bikcry  Producis ,*.,,*  34^ 

CoiVntig.  men's > aao 

•is ....♦ lO 

...*.^*. «8 

nd  Grist  Mill  Produen.. 546 

I  oaudr^-  And  Xl«cl)ifie  Shop  Product 91 

Fruits  and  Ve^etable&,  canned  and  preserved.  114 

Pumittire., i^i 

iron  Apd  Sted 93 

Lird,  refined > 

Leaiber,  unji«d 61 

Li[{ubrK,  distilled..  .<>... ....»....«...*.«  10 

Li[]uort,  malt *.«...,......,..,. 53 

LliUih<f,   i-AMfcd •.... ^9 

I  Stone  Work 59 

^  and  Meat  Packtog.^ o 


CAKTAL. 

0,600 
4,009 


Icliacctj  and  Snuff ....«.«.•.  *..... ....       to 

Tcb»ccOt  cigars.. ....... «..».•«.,. 3169 


4.605,816 
4^*71,870 

a.6S4»35a 
3,4i3«f^9a 

863,727 

4,963.135 

S4o,^x» 

8M.343 

«,a37i6v« 
673,936 

1,179,5167 
6o3,6ao 
6a3.6o7 


VALV8  OP 
PHODOCTS. 
fa  ,3 13,963 

m^ 

5>770»i9« 
7.95*tO<H 
4.454.J»7 
*  ►^45*397 
^^3#U1 
4,470,050 
1,544,000 
m68,59i 
i,aoa.3o3 
1,610,303 
i*ft»3.33» 
».w>7ife3 
3.377.6<>S 
3.564.994 

J.S3i,4«4 
1,730,604 


The  uiannfacture  of  pig  Iron  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading  iuduetry  In 
land,  the  total  capacity  of  all  the  furnaces  now  In  thu  State,  both  in  and  out 
of  blast,  t)eing  a  little  over  87,000  tone  a  year.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
•  ivay  iiniH>rtant  induBtry  in  this  State,  and  in  the  past  yielded  large  profits^ 
N.ln  «vmiiaihy  with  all  otiier  nTannfacturefi»,  this  bnslnegs  has  suffered  consider- 
*W«  di^presiion  hvtt'ly.  It  is  eatinmte<l  that  over  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton 
^nxk  made  iu  the  United  Stales  is  produced  in  Woodberry,  a  manufacturinij  town 
omr  Baltimore,  In  which  are  located  extenf?ive  cotton  mills  and  machint*  shops. 
Tlipflf^ur  milling  intrn'sts  of  Marylaod  are  of  considerable  extent.  This  industry 
ftrvl  etaried  in  1874-76  by  tije  ElHcotts,  who  buiU  a  oiill  at  what  iii  now  Elli- 
City.  and  called  it  the  PatH[>&to  Mill  From  this  have  grown  the  three 
ntapsco  Flour  Mills  now  in  operation  in  that  Slate,  The  winter  wheat  miffed  in 
HiryJand  and  the  adjoining  States  is  admitted  to  be  much  superior  in  luilriment 
^  the  Northwestern  spnii;^  whe^l,  and  this  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  popu- 
larlty  of  Maryland-made  fl<Hir,  The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables^  which  in 
summer  is  carriet!  on  in  the  same  estalilishments  that  In  winter  are  used  for 
picking -houses,  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  State.  The  value 
of  Ib^  products  of  these  factories  in  1)^80  (not  including  oj'^ter  canning)  was 
|'tJ34.>,2tt7.  hut  since  th^-n  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  business.  It  is 
^  industry  mainly  thut  makes  the  raising  of  fruits  and  certain  kiuds  of  vcgo- 
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tables  so  profitable  iji  Maryland,  as  it  affords  a  ready  houie  market  for  these 
products.    Maryland  farmers  are  thus  enabled  to  devote  tbeir  attention  mainly  to 
the  fruit  and  "tnicking*'  business  iu  sections  suitable  for  that  indui^try,  as  th< 
can  always  be  sure  of  finding  a  8ale»  and  tbat,  too,  without  the  expense  of  heti 
fi'eigbts.    Baltimore  is  the  most  im|)ort«nt  center  of  the  fruit  canning  trade  in  t 
United  States,  and  the  great  sucecss  tbnt  she  has  scored  in  this  industry  ahou 
stimulate  the  otlier  Southern  States  that  liave  excellent  natural  advantages  foi 
the  business  to  engage  m  fruit  and  vegetable  canning. 

As  already  slated,  tlie  total  vnl»e  of  the  protlucta  of  manufactures  in  1880 
was  $78,417,304  To  show  h<_»w  large  the  increase  in  manufactures  since  then  has 
been,  it  may  be  well  to  givt*  8<:>me  statistics  coinpilc<l  by  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Baltimore  as  to  the  industries  of  the  city  in  18S1  In  tliii 
report  the  value  of  the  products  of  Baltimore's  manufactures  is  given  as  foUowsi 


AgHcul  mr»n  mplements $       55^.<»o 

Boots  Aud  Shcicii 3*655, 36a 

Brick  and  Tile - i/)fi4»9at 

Bread  and  Sc«am  Bftkeries i.55i»^ooo 

Clothien i3,oos/x» 

Carriaf  e.  Coach  and  WagOD 905,650 

CanDioz  and  Fishing «...  16^^34,546 

Cotton  Manufactures. *....  €tyya,sioct 

Candy,  Confections  and  Fruit....*.  3*101,334 

Diatiillen SjOOo^ooo 

Drugt,  ChemjcaU  and  Patent  Medi- 
cine  ,. 10^519,618 

Fertltt«en. 6,7ao«ooo 

Furniture .* ^^t^ft^ooo 

Glass. .^. .•*...*». 1^683^00 

Haftiwrare - 57S»«» 

Hair 2,715,330 

Iron«  Steel,  Bell,   Brass   and    Ma* 

chinery..... »6#«7^i3P5 
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Looking'glau  and  Picture  Frames.. 

Millers .♦ 3»«5$( 

Marble  and  Stone  Works , 1,1891^,, 

Mais ters  and  Brewers...... 9,313,950 

Painu  and  Oils 4«305,3(m 

Pianos,  Organs,  &c..... 

Potteries,  stone  and  earthenware . . .  554 
Printing,  LUhographing  and   Pub- 
lishing  -. «,t5T, 

Soap  and  Candles 760, 

Saddlery.  Harness  and  Wbipi ......  f  jot^^ 

Sashes,  Doors  and  Blinds »  r,ij6^«; 

Shirts,  Underwear  and  OversUs ....  5.540,01 

Shot. .  * , ^.175 

Tin,  Copper  and  Sheet  Iron ........  9,4Cpa,a65 

Tobacco  Manufacturer ...  5*808,790 

Woolens..... ,,,,  6ss«fi79 


Tot»l ....|t»7,774.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  these  figures,  the  value  of  the  niauafacturea 
of  Baltimore  In  1S84  exceeded  by  $21,000,000  tbe  value  for  the  whole  State  in  1880^ 

OYSTERS. 

Marj'lond  is  the  greatest  ojster  prtxliicing  8tBte  in  the  Union,  though  there  is 
dangLT  of  her  temporarily  losing  this  position,  as  the  oyster  f)eds  have  l>een  bo 
much  overworked  thiit  there  ia  bow  a  growing  scarcity  of  oysters  uh  compared 
with  former  years.  This  may,  however,  be  remedied  by  more  attention  lieing 
given  to  the  planting  of  oysters.  The  fleld  for  profitable  emplojment  iu  this 
direetlon  is  practically  unlmiited.  The  Ches«[jeiike  Bay  and  its  trilmiaries  can 
easily  support  a  dozen  men  for  ever>'  one  now  employed,  when  the  imi>oniince 
and  practicability  of  oystt-r  cultivation  are  ftiU}- appreciated,  and  the  profits  to 
those  engaged  in  the  buBiaess  will  be  larger  and  more  certain  than  at  preseni 
The  demand  for  oyi«ter8  is  yearly  increasing,  and  tiiere  is  no  danger  or  evem 
possibility  that  the  supply  will  ever  exceed  the  wants  of  the  country.  While  the 
gathering  of  oysters  is  so  Gir  mainly  confined  to  the  native  population,  except  the, 
crewB  of  the  dredging  Ijoats,  which  are  composed  of  all  nationalities,  quite 
nutnber  of  New  England  people  have  emt>arketl  in  the  planting  of  oysters  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay^  and,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  with  unvarying  sucoess.  Until 
lately  the  State  laws  have  not  been  calculated  to  encourage  oyster  farming,  but 
there  is  now  a  dis|>osiLion  on  the  part  of  the  State  officials  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  develop  an  industry*  that  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  Slate.  The  statistics  of  the  Maryland  oyster  btii^iness  were  compiled  in 
1880  for  the  United  States  Census  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Edmonds,  etliior  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' ReoonJ,  Baltimore,  and  from  his  report  the  tollowing  figures  are  gathered: 
The  totiil  numlier  of  lx*ata  engaged  In  the  oyster  trade  in  that  year  was  3.275,  of 
which  1^825  were  canoes  averaging  about  three  hands  each,  while  1,450  were 
larger  vessels  running  in  size  from  5  to  75  tons,  and  in  value  from  a  thousand 
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doUaxs  or  m  up  lo  |8»000  or  f  10,000,  The  aggregate  for  the  whole  flt-et  waa 
$2,(H2,500;  while  the  numlier  of  men  employed  on  these  vessels  was  1JI,T48,  their 
w>igt*d  and  earnings  for  tbe  oyster  season  aggregating  f2,538|000.  The  total 
ftmount  of  capital  Invested  in  all  brunches  of  the  oyster  trade  was,  in  1890, 
^  $0,345,870,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  24,337.  During  the  same 
■  there  were  10,600.000  hnshels  of  oysters,  valued  at  ai>out  $2,500,000,  taken  in 
jrland  waters,  of  which  6,6i>3,000  Inis^lielB  were  canned  or  sliipped  raw,  while 
»yer  2»00O,O0O  hnshels  were  sent  out  of  Ihe  State  in  the  shell,  mainly  to  Northern 
Ities^  Baltimore  is  the  eentt-r  of  the  oyt^ler  canning  tnidt%  controlling  the  gre^t 
of  the  husiness,  but  several  small  cities  are  Vx-'ginning  to  develop  a  large 
de  in  this  line.  In  the  whole  State  there  were,  in  1880,  98  firms  engaged  in 
Mming  oysters,  their  capital,  including  the  efttimated  vahie  of  the  buildings 
rhich  they  occupied,  being  a  little  over  $3,000,000.  Tlie  numlKT  of  hands 
"cniployed  was  8,000. 

FISH  AKD  GAilE. 

The  waters  of  the  State  abound  with  the  finest  food  fishes.    Hock-fish, 
^  8heepVhead,  trout,  tailors^  mullet,  perch  and  aU  the  well-known  varieties  are 
fcught  in  limitU'da  numliers,  affording  a  large  source  of  food  supply  and  furnish- 
sport   to   the  fisherman.     Turtles  and  terrapin   are   found   in  abundanee. 
Lions  of  wild  fowl  Infest  the  creeks  and  rivers    Partridges,  snipe,  mhhits, 
^squirrels,  etc,  are  found  all  over  the  State. 

TRAKSPORTATION  FACILITIES, 

Erery  portion  of  the  State  is  provided  with  the  means  of  ready  access  to 

thp  best  markets.    The  State  is  traversal  by  numerous  railroads,  bringing  every 
8«*lion  within  a  short  distance  of  the  line  of  some  road.    The  tidewater  districts 
cloeely  connected  with  Baltimore  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  rivers  and 
F%reek9  tributary  to  it,  through  hundreds  of  steamlx^ats  and  sal]  vessels. 

EDUCATION. 

Mar^'land  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  sye^tems  of  public  schools  to  be  found 

»ny  Stttte.    Every  section  of  the  State  is  supplietl  with  good  schools,  and 

J  are  specially  trained  for  their  duties  at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Balti- 

norc.    There  are  in  dilferent  parls  of  the  State,  and  nota!>lyiu  Bultimore,  man}' 

r  ^Yftte  schools  of  a  high  order.    The  rouownetl  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which 

hMB,  within  the  few  years  it  has  been  in  existence,  taken  rank  among  the  most 

Bfiied  institutions  of  learning  in  the  world,  is  located  in  Baltimore. 
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The  history  of  no  other  State  has  more  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the 
Judgment  than  that  of  Virginia — a  history  romantic,  heroic  and  augmst.  What 
shapes  trod  her  early  stage !  No  experiences  of  age  dispel  the  charms  of  her 
bright  romance.  No  aspiring  historian,  panting  after  iconoclasm,  can  destroy 
these  idols  of  childhood.  Smith  and  Pocahontas  will  be  always  real  and  dear; 
and  the  sounds  of  the  names  of  some  of  her  rivers  make  melodies  in  our  eare 
now,  as  they  did  in  young  and  day-dream  days.  But  if  her  early  history  is  so  dear 
for  the  charms  it  gave  our  childhood,  there  are  eras,  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
veneration  is  the  fittest  mood.  Her  soil  seems  hallowed  with  the  ashes  of  the  beat 
and  bravest  of  our  countrymen.  She  seems  an  "eternal  camping-ground"  for 
fame;  and  the  spirits  of  her  warriors  and  statesmen  crowd  their  sacred  trysting- 
place — a  numerous  and  immortal  concourse.  There  reposes  all  that  mortality 
can  claim  of  one  of  the  most  revered  of  Christian  warriors  and  statesmen — 
Washington.  In  the  soil  of  Virginia  rests  the  immortal  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence— Thomas  Jefferson.  There,  too,  lies  Patrick  Henry,  one  of  the 
most  kindling  and  enthralling  orators  of  any  time.  There  is  buried  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  the  tierce  and  fiery  tribune,  whose  *' splendid  conflagration**  illumined 
in  his  day  the  most  august  forum  of  his  country — the  United  States  Senate.  But 
who  shall  call  the  long  roll  of  heroes  in  proper  tones  ? 

Her  generous  bounty  gave  to  the  nation  long  ago  a  large  area.  Lately  she 
was  dismemlwred  by  cutting  off  from  her  what  is  now  West  Virginia ;  but  she  is 
still  not  only  a  noble  and  glorious,  but  a  great  State.  She  is  now  on  a  new  path 
of  progress,  and  her  bowels  yearn  to  endow  the  State  with  a  vaster  wealth  in  her 
minerals  than  has  ever  been  drawn  from  her  lx)S()ni  by  agriculture. 

Virginia  lies  in  latitude  36°  33'  to  39°  27'  north,  corresjwnding  to  Southern 
Europe,  Central  Asia,  !:>outhem  Japan  and  California.  Its  longitude  is  from  75** 
13'  to  83°  37'  west  from  Greenwich.  On  the  south  it  adjoins  North  Carolina  for 
326  miles  and  Tennessee  for  114  miles,  making  the  line  of  the  State  from  the 
Atlantic  west  440  miles;  on  the  west  and  northwest,  Kentucky  for  115  and  West 
Virginia  (by  a  very  irregular  line)  for  4o0  miles,  form  the  boundary.  Maryland  is 
northeast  and  north,  separated  by  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  for 
205  miles  from  Virginia,  and  by  a  line  of  25  miles  across  the  Eastern  Shore.  East 
and  southeast  it  is  bordered  by  the  Atlantic  for  125  miles.  The  boundary  lines  of 
the  State  measure  alK)ut  1,400  miles.  On  the  northwest  they  are  mostly  mountain 
ranges;  on  the  northeast  and  east,  water.  The  longest  line  in  the  State,  fh)m  the 
Atlantic  southwest  to  Kentucky,  is  476  miles;  the  longest  from  north  to  south 
is  192  miles. 

The  State  has  an  area  of  land  surface  of  40,125  square  miles,  and  a  water 
surface  estimated  at  2,325  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1880,  was  1,512,561— an  average  of  38  to  the  square  mile.  Of  this  number, 
880,858  were  white  and  631,616  colored. 
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There  are  six  great  nAtuml  diviiions  of  Uie  territory  of  Virginia — belts  of 
oofiDtr)''  extending  acro&s  the  State  from  nortbeast  to  southwest,  as  a  general 
direction,  nearJy  pnrallol  lo  each  other,  and  corresponding  to  the  trend  of  the 
AilHDitc  coflfrl  on  the  east,  ami  of  tlie  ranges  of  Ihc  ApalachiBn  system  of  moiin- 
tnitiB  on  the  northwest.  TheBC  grand  di virions  are,  taken  in  the  order  of  Bucces- 
fiion  from  the  ocean  northwest  acroee  the  State:  let.  The  Tidewater  Country; 
2<i,  Middle  Virginia;  8d.  The  Piedmr»nt  Section;  4th.  The  BUie  Ridge  Country; 
hOx  The  Grenl  Valley  of  Virginia;  5th.  The  Ai>alnchian  Country,  These  diri- 
riona  not  only  succeed  each  other  geographically,  but  they  occupy  different  levels 
above  the  sea,  rising  to  the  west  like  a  grand  Btairwny  They  differ  geologically 
ftloo;  therefttre  they  have  differences  of  climate,  soil,  productions,  &c..  and  require 
o  separate  consideration  in  every  respect  m  a  description  of  the  State. 

TtOBWATEit  ViROTNiA  is  the  eastern  nnd  south  eastern  pari  of  the  State  that  on 
tbe  south  iH-irdei-s  North  Carolina  1(>4  miles!*;  on  llje  etist  has  an  air-line  border  of 
120  miles  along  the  Atlantic;  on  the  weet  is  bounded  by  150  miles  of  the  irregular 
ootrmeof  the  Middle  Country — (this  would  be  llM  miles  if  il  took  in  the  mere 
eclpe  of  Tidewater  along  the  Potomac  up  tc»  Georgciuwn,)  The  shore  line  of  the 
PcjiotuAC  Rivt*r  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  for  140  miles,  uud  a  line  of  25  miles  acroes 
tlie  Eastern  Shore,  separate  it  from  ^laryland  on  the  north.  The  whole  tonne  an 
irrejKitlar  quadrilateral,  averaging  114  nulcs  in  length  from  north  lo  south,  and  00 
in  width  from  east  lo  west,  making  an  area  of  some  11,000  8t|Uare  mdes. 

The  latitude  is  from  30''  33'  to  38**  54'  north,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 

^eoQOtriea  bordering  on  the  northern  Bhoresof  the  MeditLrranefm  in  Europe,  and 

llie  central  l>elt  of  States — Kentucky,  Missouri,  Californin,  *fcc, — in  the  United 

■tea.    The  longitude  is  from  75**  13' to  77®  30' west  from  Greemvich— that  of 

rMAryland,  Central   Pennsylvauia  and   New  York,  in    the   United   Slates,  and 

Ontario,  in  Canada,  an  the  north,  and  of  North  Carolina,  the  Bahamas,  Cuba, 

^U^  on  the  south. 

This  is  empbaticAlly  a  tidewater  country,  since  every  portion  of  it  is  pene* 
by  the  tidal  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributary  livers,  creeks, 
lys,  inlets,  ifec^  which  cover  stmie  2,8u0  square  miles  of  surface,  and  give  nearly 
1,1(00  miles  of  tidal  shore  line.     The  united  waters  nf  marly  all  thifi  section,  with 
that  drain  40.000  more  square  milt*B  of  country,  or  the  drainage  of  50,000 
|iiare  miles»  (an  area  equal  to  ttiat  of  England,)  fl^nv  out  through  the  channel,  12 
lik*  wide,  between  Capies  Charles  and  Ilcfiry— the  **  Virginia  CapeB^'— into  the 
'trginian  s»ia  of  Captain  ,k»hn  Smith,  along  tbe  eastern  Ijorder  of  which,  50  or  tJO 
^tttik^  from  the  land,  runs  the  evcr-tlowing  Gulf  Streanh 

Tidewater  is  naturally  divided  into  nine  y»rinci|ial  peninsulas,  and  these  are 

^_i«bHlivided  into  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones,  giving  a  wealth  of  outline  not 

r«i  suq^asfted  by  the  famous  Moren  of  Greece;  in  truth,  there  are  here  dozens  of 

[ireas.    These  |>eninHula8  are,  politically',  each  divided  into  counties,  (thirty  in 

II  >  fTK*Rt  of  them  laid  out  and  named  when  this,  the  first  settled  portion  of 

f  '  ing  America,  was  a  British  colony,  and  the  names  given  them  were 

t  ounties  or  worthies  of  England,  the  "  Mother  Country' *'  at  the  lime. 

The  hrst  peninsula,  taking  them  from  the  north  to  the  south,  is  the  Northern 

^  Jleck»  75  miles  long  and  from  fS  to  20  wide,  exteucting  southeast  fn»m  the  Middle 

pottoiry  to  the  i>ay,  t>etwcen  the  Potomac  and  Riippalumnock*    Its  counties  are 

George,  Westmoreland,  Richnjt»nii,  Northumberland  and  LanciiBler.    This 

\  le  almost  surrounded  by  navigable  waters. 

T^e  second,  or  Middlesex  Peninsula,  extends  southeast  for  flO  miles,  with  a 

broadtb  of  from  3  i^)  10,  lietween  tbe  Rappalmnnock  and  the  Piankitank  Rivera, 

£Asex  and  Middlesex  Coimlies,     The  Kappahannock  is  navigable  all 
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along  one  side^  and  tbe  Piankltiiiik  nearly  half  of  tUc  other.  This  is  one  of  the 
Bhort  }>€ninsulaa  succfedtug  a  long  one. 

The  third,  or  Gloucester  Peninsula,  reaches  southeast  from  the  Middle 
Counl^J^  iH'tweeu  the  Pmnkitank  and  the  York  and  its  exlen«iou,  the  Miittapony, 
some  70  nules  to  the  bay,  where  it  is  *' forked"  by  the  Molijack  Buy.  Itfi  width  is 
from  6  to  18  miles.    It  includes  Kiug  «&  Queen,  MaibeH  b  and  Gkiucuster  CLUuiUes, 

The  fourth,  the  King  William  or  Pamunkey  Peninsula,  a  short  one,  extends 
60  miles  southeast*  l>etween  the  Mnttapony  and  the  Pamunkey,  (the  streauis  that 
form  the  York.)  This  is  from  3  to  14  miles  wide,  and  includes  the  count ies  of 
Caroline  and  King  William,  although  the  former  extends  across  the  neck  of  the 
third  peniuhuta  to  the  Rappahannock. 

The  fifth,  a  long  one,  is  known  as  *^The  Peninsula  "  b}'  way  of  eminence,  as 
it  was  the  first  settled;  and  Williitmsljurg^  \if^  chief  town,  was  the  colonial  capital 
of  Virginia,  This  stretches  100  mik*s  to  the  $<juthpast,  with  n  width  of  from  5  lo 
15  miles,  Ix^tweeu  the  Pamunkty  and  its  exiension,  the  York,  on  the  north,  and 
tlie  Chirkahonuny  and  the  CMnlinuing  James  uiv  the  south.  This  large  peninsula 
extends  from  the  Middle  Country  lo  the  buy.aud  looks  out  between  *'Thc  Capes," 
Its  counties  are  Hanover^  New  Kent,  James  City,  York,  Warwick  and  Elizabeth 
Ciiy, 

The  sixth,  the  short,  Riehmond  or  Chickahouiiny  Peninsulu,  betxveen  the 
Chickahominy  and  the  James,  is  50  miles  long  and  from  5  to  15  wide,  divided  into 
Henrico  and  Charles  City  Counties.  The  former  contains  Richmond,  the  capital 
of  Virginia. 

The  seventh,  or  Soutbside  Peninsula,  embraces  all  the  country  south  of  the 
James,  and  Ijetween  it  and  tiie  Nansemond  River  and  the  North  Carolina  line. 
This  IS  the  last  peninsula  trending  to  the  southeast,  which  it  does  for  (54  miles, 
with  a  width  of  from  35  to  40.  Its  counties  are  Prince  George,  Surry,  Stissex, 
Southampton,  Isle  of  Wight  and  Nansemond. 

The  eighth  Is  the  Norfolk  Penini^ala,  including  the  count  icy  of  Norfolk  and 
Princess  Anne— the  territory  between  the  Nunsem»»nd  River,  Hampton  Roada, 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic — some  W  by  35  miles  in  extent^  protrudlog 
northward. 

The  ninth,  the  Eaj^tern  Shore,  is  the  peninsula  extending  to  the  south  tietweea 
Chesai^eake  Bay  find  the  Atlantic,  divided  between  the  large  counties  of  Accomac 
and  Norlhomptou. 

The  last  two  are  the  Upper  Tertiary  Plain,  raised  but  from  20  to  SO  feet  al>ove 
the  sea  level,  composLHl  of  north  and  Bouth-lyiog  iH'ks  of  smaller  peninsulas  and 
Jshinds,  with  the  "'  pocoson  "  ends  of  the  other  peninsulas,  fomihig  the  first  step 
of  the  ascending  stairway  or  terraces  of  Virginia  to  the  wx^stwartl  The  shjiling 
sands  of  its  ocean  shore  are  often  elevated  into  dunes  more  than  W^  feet  high. 

The  seven  other  peninsulas,  with  all  their  masses  extfudetl  southeast  and 
northwest,  rise  up  as  the  second  and  third  steps.  The  second  step,  corresponding 
in  tlie  main  to  the  middle  tertiary  formation,  attains  an  elevation  of  from  80  ta 
1*20  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  the  widest  tidewater  terrace,  gashed  and  broken 
by  the  broad  esluiiries  that  flow  thri>ugh  it.  The  third  step  has  its  eastern  edge 
Just  west  of  the  meridian  of  IT^,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  from  W  to  150  feet 
above  the  sea,  occupyiug  the  lielt  of  lower  tertlar>^  country.  Beyond  this  rises 
the  fourth  step,  the  liorder  of  granite  and  sandstone  elevated  fbjoi  150  to  200  feet 
above  the  sea,  forming  the  rocky  barrier  over  which  the  waters  of  the  Middle  or 
**  upper  country  **  fall,  and  up  to  whicli  the  tides  of  the  *Mow  country"  come, 
making  the  *'head  of  tide"  for  the  xVtlantic  slope,  and  furnishing  sites  for  raanu* 
focturing  and  commercial  cities,  where  water-power  for  manufacturing  and  tide 
power  for  commerce  aj  e  found  side  by  side.    Here,  half  in  Tidewater  and  half  ia 
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Middle,  on  the  fourth  step  and  on  the  level  of  the  first,  on  the  hills  and  below 
tbem,  are  Petprsburg,  Riclummd,  Fredericksburg  and  Alexandria, 

The  Tidewater  Plain,  then,  has  an  avenige  width  of  nearly  100  miles,  and 
Tifics  in  three  successive  terraces  to  an  elevation  of  al)out  150  feet.  It  isn  fine, 
roUing,  low  country,  with  a  surface  diversified  by  salt-water  marshes  and  meadows, 
river  liottoms,  plains,  upland,  sloptrs  and  ridges,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of 
*•  poeiofton  *'  or  swamp  country. 

The  Middle  Country  extends  westward  from  the  **head  of  tide''  lo  the  foot 
of  the  low,  broken  ranges  that,  under  the  names  of  Catocton,  Bull  Run,  Yew, 
Cl»rk*8,  Southwest,  Carter's,  Green,  Findlay's,  Bufialo,  Chandler's,  Smith's,  Ac* 
mountains  and  hills,  exttnid  across  the  State  southwest,  from  the  Potomac,  near 
the  northern  comer  of  Fairfax  Coimtj,  to  the  North  Carolina  line,  near  the 
southwei^t  corner  of  Pittsylvania,  forming  the  eastern  outliers  of  the  Apalachian 
r0jrstem,  and  that  may  witb  propriety  be*  i  silled  the  Atlantic  coast  range. 

Tlie  ffenend  form  of  tlds  section  is  that  of  a  large  right-angled  triangle,  its 
\mBe  resting  on  the  North  Carolina  line  for  120  miles;  its  perpendicular,  a  line  174 
miles  long,  extending  from  the  Carolina  line  to  Ibe  Potomac,  ju^5t  east  of  and 
p«nillel  to  the  meridian  of  77®  80'  west,  is  the  right  line  along  the  waving  horder 
r  of  Tidewater  which  lies  east;  the  liyi>otbennae  is  the  916  miles  along  the  Coast 
(Jlaoge,  before  mentionefl,  the  liorder  of  Piedmont^  on  the  iiorthweM^the  are^  of 
•  whole,  including  the  irregular  outline,  being  some  12,470  istiuare  miles. 
The  latitude  of  this  section  is  from  36*"  S3'  to  39'=» ;  the  lonj^itude  70^^  to  79*"  40' 
ifrest.  Bo  its  general  sitoation  and  relations  are  nearly  stmilar  to  those  of  Tide- 
fraler. 

The  Middle  Country  is  a  great,  moderately  undulating  plain,  A*om  25  lo  100 
miles  wide,  rising  to  the  northwest  from  an  elivfjtirjn  t»f  150  to  2U0  feet  above  tide, 
s^f  the  rocky  rim  of  its  eastern  margin,  to  from  800  to  500  along  its  northwestern. 
Xfi  gencnd  appearance  this  is  more  like  a  plain  th?in  any  other  jxirtiouof  the  State. 
lie  principal  streams,  as  a  rule,  cross  it  at  right  angles;  so  it  is  a  succession  of 
\  and  valleys  running  southeast  and  norlhwij^l,  the  valleys  often  narrow  and 
,  but  the  ridges  generally  not  very  prominent.  The  np|H*arance  «>f  much  of 
country  is  somewhat  monotonous,  having  many  dark  evergreen  trees  in  its 
8ts*  It  needs  a  denser  papulation  to  enliven  it.  To  many  portions  of  the 
lie  Country  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  west,  of  the  deepest  blue,  form  an 
C«gfe<*ble  and  distant  boundary  to  the  otherwise  sober  landscape.  There  area 
few  prominences  like  Willis',  Slate  River  and  White  Oak  Mountains  ferther  east, 
onlv  prominent  iiecause  in  a  chanipaign  country. 

There  can  be  but  little  natural  groiipmg  of  the  political  divisions  of  the 

[^^liiddle  Countjy,  since  there  are  but  few  great  natural  landmarks,  unless  James 

iTtr,  which  crosses  this  section  at  riglxt  angles  nearly  midway,  l>e  considered  as 

J  and  the  twenly^tive  counties  of  Middle  Virginia  be  grouped  as  uorthside  and 

liAide  ones.    Many  of  these  counties  were   laid  out,  named  and  sellletl  in 

Dlonial  times  also,  and  some  of  the  oldest  settleil  portions  of  the  State  are  liere. 

The  northside  counties  are  Fairfax,  Alexandria^  Prinr e  Wiilbni  and  Staffurd, 

dering  on  the  Potomac;  Spotsylvania  between  the  Rappahannock  and  North 

r  Ahha,  Louisa  on  the  sonth  of  the  North  Anna  (portions  of  Caroline,  Hanover  and 

Henrico  properly  belong  here,)  Fluvanna  and  Goochland  on  the  James— making  8 

ftortbeide  counties. 

The  neyenteen  nouthside  counties  are  Buckingham,  Cumberland,  Powhatan 

I  Chesterfield » l)et ween  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers;  Appomattox,  on  the 

,  Frince  Edward,  Amelia  and  Dinwiddie,  south  of  the  Appomattox,  and  the 

|tvo  latter  between  it  and  the  Nottoway,  (Nottoway  is  north  of  the  river  of  that 

c  \)  Campbell  between  the  James  and  Staunton  (or  Roanoke)  rivers,  Charlotte 
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north  of  the  Ronnoke,  Lunenburg  between  the  Nottowaj  and  Meliemn,  Bruna- 
wiclt  and  Greensville  extending  from  the  Nottoway  acroee  the  Meherrin  to  the 
North  Carolina  Hne,  (a  portion  of  the  latter  county  is  in  Tidewater;)  PitlBylvauia 
and  Halifax  reach  from  Rtaunton  across  the  Banister  and  the  Dan  to  the  North 
Carolina  line,  and  Mecklenburg  extends  from  the  Heherrin  acroea  the  Roanoke  to 
tlie  same  boundary*. 

Portions  of  Fairfax,  Prince  William,  Stafford,  Spot&ylvania.  Caroline,  Fau- 
quier, Culpeper,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Goochland,  Powhatan,  Chesterfield,  Backing- 
banif  Cumberland,  Prince  Edward,  Campbell  and  Pitt<^ylvauia,  which  are  on  the 
triaasic^  or  new  red  sandstone  formation,  differ  considerably  in  appearance  frctm 
the  rest  of  the  Middle  Country  which  ie  on  the  eozoic.  or  granite,  gneise,  &c,,  rocka. 

This  section  i»  easentially  the  same  as  the  refit  of  the  eozoic  belt  that  extenda 
from  the  Alabama  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  embracing  large  portions  of  thebeil 
sections  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Bouth  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Mar^iand,  PeDn- 
sylvBuia,  New  York  and  all  the  New  England  Slatesi,  The  cities  of  Atlanta, 
Raleigh,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  Washington,  BalU* 
more,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  Haven,  &Cm  are  situated,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
on  tbese  rocks, 

PiEDMOKT  YiBoniriA  is  the  long  belt  of  conntry  stretching  for  344  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Maryland  line  southwest,  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  Coast  Range,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dan  at  the  North  Carolina  line ;  it  varies  in  width  from  ^  to  30 
miles,  averaging  about  25 ;  its  approximate  area  is  6,680  square  miles. 

Its  ktitude  corresponds  with  ihut  of  the  Slate  36^  33'  to  39**  27'  north;  its 
longitude  is  from  77*^  20'  to  80*"  50'  west. 

This  Piedmont  Country  is  the  fifth  step  of  the  great  stairway  ascending  to 
Ihe  west;  its  eastern  hX^^^  along  Middle  Virginia,  is  from  300  to  500  feet  above 
the  sea;  then  come  the  broken  ranges  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  rising  as  dctacbad 
or  connecletl  knobs,  in  lines  or  groups,  from  100  to  600  feet  higher*  These  are 
succeeded  by  the  numberless  valleys,  of  all  imaginable  forms,  some  long,  straight 
and  wide;  otheiB  narrow  and  widening;  others  again  oval  and  almost  enclosed, 
locally  known  as  **  Coves/*  that  extend  across  to  and  far  into  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
ipurs  of  which  often  reach  out  southwardly  for  miles,  ramifying  in  all  directiona. 
Portions  of  Piedmont  form  widely  extended  plains.  The  hind  west  of  the  coast 
ranges  is  generally  from  300  to  500  feet  abfjve  the  sea,  and  risea  to  tlie  west,  until 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  it  attains  an  elevation  of  from  600  to  l;2lX^  fee^ 
The  Blue  Ridge  rises  to  frx)m  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea;  at  one  point  near 
the  Tennessee  line,  it  reaches  a  height  of  5,590  feet ;  its  general  elevation  is  about 
2,500,  bui  its  outline  is  very  irregular. 

Numerous  streams  have  their  origin  in  the  heads  of  the  gorges  of  the  Blue 
Bidge,  and  most  of  them  then  flow  across  Piedmont  to  the  southeast  until  near  its 
eastern  border,  where  they  UJiite  and  form  one  that  rims  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  and  parallel  to  the  Coast  Mountains,  and  takes  the  name  of  some  of  the  well 
known  rivers  that  cross  Middle  and  even  TidewiUer  Virginia,  like  the  Roanoke  or 
Staunton,  and  the  James,  Some  of  theee  rivers  break  rhmngh  the  Blue  Ridge 
from  the  VaDey,  making  water  gaps  in  that  formidable  mnunlnin  barrier,  as  the 
Putomac,  the  James  and  the  Roanoke;  but  they  all  follow  the  rule  above  given  in 
their  way  acroea  this  siection. 

This  is  a  genuine  "Piedmont'*  country — one  in  which  the  mountains  present 
themselves  in  their  grand  as  well  as  In  their  diminutive  forms — ^gradually  sinking 
dowa  into  the  plains,  gi\ing  great  diversity  and  picturesf(uene^B  Uj  the  landscaf>e, 
with  its  wealth  of  forms  of  relief  as  varied  as  those  of  outline  in  Tidewater.  Few 
ComitHee  surpaes  this  in  beauty  of  scenery  and  choice  of  prospect,  so  it  has 
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alwAja  been  a  fftTorite  eectiou  with  men  of  refinemeDt  id  wbieb  to  t!x  tbelr  homeft. 
Us  popolaSion  k  31  to  t be  9c|uare  mile,  giving  some  21  acre*  far  each. 

The  poUticiil  diiriflUJiis  of  Piedmimt  are  foitrleen.  Borne  of  iu  counties  have 
loDg  tieen  aeltled,  and  ar«  his^hlj'  iiiipiuvt'tl.  There  are  no  natiirul  j^roupinga  poa* 
aihlc?  for  thi'^e  counties;  Ihry  alU  with  three  exceptions,  run  from  the  summit  of 
tlie  Blue  Ridge  arri»SiSi  this  belt  of  country.  Taking  them  from  the  Potomac,  the 
eoonties  are:  Loudoun,  watered  mtmtly  hy  Grxint^  and  t'ittoctm  (Teeks  and  the 
Potomac;  Fauquier,  drained  by  the  Rappahannock  waters,  to  which  river  it 
eJcteudB;  Rappa  ban  nock  and  Culpeper,  on  the  sfiuthweat  f^ideof  the  aanie  fitream, 
CtdpeptT  reaciiing  to  the  Rapid  Anne,  as  dotjs  aMo  MaditM>n;  Greene  and  Orange, 
cautbwest  of  the  Rapid  Anne;  Albemarle,  drainwl  by  the  Rivanna  and  Hard  ware 
bntnches  of  James,  and  reaching  to  the  James;  Kelson  antl  Amherst,  boirndtnl  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  James,  Amher^tt  hy  that  river,  boiii  wiutheast  and  aouth- 
^Wi*»t;  Bedford  and  Franklin,  soutbuest  of  the  Jiiities,  and  dndued  chiefly  by 
raters  of  the  Roanoke  or  Staunton :  Patrif^k  and  Henry,  next  tlie  North  Carolina 
funiihhing  many  brhnches  to  the  Dan,  Every  portion  of  this  section  is 
Detrated  by  watercoursea  and  is  well  supplied  with  unfailing,  bright,  pure 
water,  from  springs  and  mountain  rivulets. 

The  Blur  Ridoe  Section,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  of  310  miles,  is 
nbrttced  in  the  Valley  and  Piedmont  counties  that  have  their  common  lines  upon 
IB  waten^hed;  it  is  only  the  southwestern  portion  of  it,  where  it  expands  into  a 
^lAt«aa,  with  an  area  of  some  1;230  square  miles,  that  forms  a  eeparate  jKilitical 
"dtvieion;  still  the  whole  range  and  it^  numerous  spurs,  parallel  ridges,  detached 
knotie  and  f<mt  hills,  varying  in  width  from  3  to  20  miles,  endiracing  nearly  2f>00 
•qiiare  miles  of  territorj',  is  a  distinct  region,  not  only  in  ai)peaxance  but  in  all 
r««ential  particular^?.  The  river,  in  the  gorge  where  the  Potomac  breaks  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,  is  242  feet  above  tide.  The  Blue  Ridge  there  attttiua  an  elevation 
of  l,4(J0  feet.  Mt.  Marshall,  near  and  south  of  Frtmt  Royal,  is  3,8*J9  feet  high; 
the  notch,  Rockfish  Gap,  at  the  Chesaj^eake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Is  1,99(S  f<?et,  and 
^iimes  River,  where  it  passes  through  the  Ridge,  is  706  fe*'t  aliove  tide,  or  more 
an  twice  as  high  as  the  Poionmc  at  its  pn*^age.  T!ie  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford 
C\mnty,  are  3,993  feet,  and  the  Balsam  Mountain,  in  Grayson,  is  5,700  feet,  and  in 
N  ■  >ri  h  Carolina  Ihis  ran^re  is  nearly  7,000  feet  a^iove  the  sea  level.  These  figurea 
-tj  '.V  that  this  range  increa^-s  in  elevation  as  we  go  southwest,  and  every  portion 
i»i  ttic  country  m.-ar  nw'S  in  the  snme  manner.  At  a  little  di*ttauce  this  range  la 
gr^tiifntlly  of  a  din/p  blue  color.  The  whole  mountain  range  may  Im?  characterized 
mm  m  wric^of  swelling  domes,  connected  by  long  ridges  meeting  Jwtween  the  high 
pnCnl^  in  gaps  or  notches,  and  sending  out  long  spurs  in  all  direcliimB  frorrt  the 
grfii»nil  range,  but  more  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  these  in  turn  sending  out 
oUier  spurs  giving  a  great  development  of  surface  and  variety  of  exposure. 

The  political  divi.Miims  upon  the  plateau  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  the  countiea  of 
Pk»y«i.  CanY>ll  and  Grayson,  all  watered  by  the  Kanawha,  or  New  River,  and  ila 
>'rinr  h'  -i.  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  except  the  little  valley  in  the  southwest  corner 
i>f  «iravR:«n,  which  sends  its  waters  to  the  Tennessee,  The  population  of  this 
romaiuic  section  is  23  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Great  V^i-tEr  of  Vihoinia  is  the  l)eU  of  limestone  land  west  of  the  B!ue 
Hid^,  and  between  it  and  the  numerous  interrupted  ranges  of  mountains,  with 
varioufi  local  names,  that  run  parallel  to  it  on  the  west  at  an  average  distance  of 
■?oaie  twenty  milea,  that  collectively  are  called  the  Kitatinny  or  North  Mountains^ 
Tliia  Tallcy  extends  in  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  for  more  than  330  miles  from 
ih«»  Potomac  to  the  Tennessee  line,  and  305  miles  of  this  splendid  country  are 
^  iUi  i  Its  of  Virginia,    The  county  line*  generally  extend  from  the  top  of 

the  i  _€  to  the  top  of  the  second  or  third  mountain  range  b^ond  tho 
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Yatley  proper,  eo  that  the  political  Valley  to  somewhat  larger  than  the  natuiat 
one,  which  has  an  area  of  aboot  6,000  square  miles^  while  the  fV^mier  has  7,550, 
aod  a  population  of  iweDty-eix  to  the  square  mile.  The  latitude  o(  the  Valley  ia 
from  86^  ai'  N.  to  Sfl**  lae';  He  longitude  ia  from  77°  50'  to  80*  16'  W. 

While  this  ia  one  continuous  Talley,  clearly  defined  by  its  bounding  moun- 
V'lmSf  it  18  not  the  valley  of  one  river,  or  of  one  system  of  rixers.  but  of  five;  so 
that  it  has  four  water-^tieds  and  four  liver  troughs  in  Its  length,  along  the  Valley 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Tennessee  line.  These  Talleya  and  their  leo^h  in  the 
Great  Valley  are,  from  the  northeast — 

Bt.    The  Shenandcafa  Valley.,. , „,.. , 136  mile*. 

ad.     Tb«Jtuiieft  River  VaI lev .........,,.., ,...-..,.. 50     " 

yl.     The  Koanoice  River  Vftlley. .,,* , 38     *' 

4tli,  The  Kanawh«  or  New  River  ViOlcy ...*..   ...,.     54     *• 

5t)i,   The  Valtey  of  the  Holxton  or  TennesMc ^a     *' 

33P  miles. 

As  a  whole  the  Valley  rises  to  the  southwest,  being  242  feet  al>ove  the  tide 
where  the  Shenandoah  enters  the  Potomac  and  the  nniled  rivers  break  through 
iLe  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  1,087  feet  where  the  waters  of  the  Holston 
tea?e  the  State  and  pass  Into  Tennessee.  The 'entire  Valley  npi^ears  then  as  a 
acaries  of  ascending  and  descending  planes,  sloping  to  the  northeast  or  the  soutb- 
T/eat.  Thai  of  the  Shenandoah  rises  from  242  to  1.86:j  feet  along  the  line  of  Ita 
main  stream,  in  \M  miles,  looking  northeast;  those  of  the  James  slope  both  ways* 
from  the  Shenandoah  summit  to  the  southwest,  and  from  the  Roanoke  summit  to 
the  northeast,  and  so  on.  This  arrangement  grives  this  seventh  great  step  a 
variety  of  elevations  above  the  sea  from  242  to  2,594  feet,  or  even  to  3,000,  in  a. 
great  enclosed  valley,  sub-divided  into  very  many  minor  vallevR, giving  "facings" 
in  all  directions;  for  the  whole  V^alley  has  a  very  decided  southeastern  inclination, 
to  be  considered  in  this  con  miction,  its  western  side  being  frfim  500  to  1,000  fiiet 
m  surface  elevation  alKJve  its  eastern,  presenting  its  miti^s  to  the  i<tiu,  giving  its 
0tr«amB  a  tendency  to  flow  across  it  toward  the  east,  as  the  rnsult  of  \\^  combined 
slopes,  and  making  the  main  drainage  way  hug  the  western  base  of  the  Blue 
Eidge,  A  momenl^s  retlection  will  show  that  this  is  a  well  watered  country, 
having  a  wealth  of  water-power  and  drainage  and  irrigation  resources  almost 
beyond  estimate. 

The  aspect  of  this  region  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  grt^at  width  of  the 
Valley;  the  singular  cnloring,  Hnd  wavy,,  but  bokl  outline  of  the  Blue  Ridgc;  the 
long,  uniform  lines  of  the  Kitalinny  Mountains,  and  the  high  knobs  that  ri&e  up 
Wbind  them  in  the  distance;  the  detached  ranges  lliat  otteu  exteuil  for  many 
Djilf»  in  the  midnt  of  the  Ytdley  like  huge  lines  of  fortiticutiou — alt  thc^  for  the 
outline,  tilled  up  with  park-like  forests,  well  cultivated  farms,  well  built  towns, 
and  threade<i  by  bright  and  abounding  rivers,  make  this  a  charming  and  inviting 
region. 

The  fifteen  counties  of  the  Valley — its  political  divisions — are  naturally 
grouped  by  the  river  basins,  to  which  their  lines  generally  confonn. 

The  notfid  Shen4ifid(*tih  Vaflry  bus,  in  Virginia,  in  the  noribeast  Frederick  and 
Clarke  counties,  reaching  from  Ibe  North  Mountains  lo  the  Blue  Ridge  across  the 
Valley,  watered  by  the  Ope([Viou  Creek  and  the  Shenandoah  River  iind  bnmches; 
8henandoah  County,  extending  frr»m  the  mounljilus  west  to  the  Mnssanutton 
range,  that  for  50  miles  divides  the  Valley  into  two,  one  watered  by  the  North 
and  the  other  by  the  8<nith  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah;  Warrt^ii,  that  Vwa  at  the 
confluence  of  these  forks  and  between  the  Ma-<sanutton  and  tLt  Bluf  Ridge,  imd 
Page  County,  between  the  same  mountains  and  intersected  by  tlie  South  Fork; 
Rockingham,  a  large  and  noted  count r,  reaching  across  the  whok*  Valley,  and 
holding  the  sources  of  the  North  Fork;  and  August*,  the  largest  county,  also 
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occupjiog  the  width  of  the  Valley,  and  coElummg  the  head  epringB  of  the  Shoi* 
uidoah.  Theee  seyen  counties  occupy  the  whole  of  thU  well-known,  fertile  and 
wealthy  valley. 

In  the  VaBe^  of  the  Jamf^  are  Rockbridge  and  Eoietourt,  two  fine  coiinties 
in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  both  extending  acrosii  it,  the  former  watered  by  the 
Horth  and  Bouth  rivers  of  the  Jamea,  and  that  river  and  other  tribiitariee*  and 
the  latter  by  the  much-developed  Jame«  Kiver  and  Catawba,  Craig*fl  and  other 
creeks.    The  mountain  scenery  of  Rock  bridge  is  especially  noted. 

In  the  VoUt^y  i*f  the  HoarwA'^  is  the  small  but  rich  county  of  the  same  name; 
portions  of  Botetourt  and  Montgomery  are  drained  by  that  river  al&o. 

The  Kanawha  or  New  Ei^r  VaUep  baa  Montgomery,  Pulaeki  and  W>lhe 
Ckmnties,  famous  ones  for  grazing  and  stock,  that  reach  from  mountain  to 
mountain* 

In  the  VaUeif  of  the  HoUt&n  or  Tenneste^  are  the  twu  tine  counties  of  Smyth 
mkn6  Washingti^n,  with  soils  of  rare  fatness, 

Apauvchiax  ViRiiDfiA  Bucceeda  the  Valley  on  the  west.     It  is  a  moun- 

\^\n    country,  truvcTsed   its  whole   length   by  the  Apalachian    or    Alleghany 

«vsieni  of  mountaius.    It  may  be  considered  ad  a  aeries  of  comparatively  narrow, 

Xong,  parallel  valleys,  ruuning  northeast  and  southwest^  separated  from  each  other 

^kjy  mountain  ranges  that  are,  generally,  eipially  narrow,  long  and  parallel,  and 

<^uite  elevated.    In  crossing  this  section  to  the  northwest,  at  right  angles  to  its 

smoun tains  and  valleys,  In  50  miles  one  will  cross  from  (5  to  10  of  these  mountain 

T^nge^t  and  as  many  valleys.    As  before  staled,  a  strip  of  this  region  ia  embraced 

In  the  VaUey  counties,  as  they  include  the  two  or  three  front  ranges  that  have 

clmnage  into  the  Valley;  so  that  some  90€  square  miles  of  Apalachia  are  poUti- 

CftUy  classed  with  the  Valley,  leaving  5,720  square  miles  to  be  treated  of  liere. 

This,  in  Virginia,  Is  an  irregular  l>elt  of  country  260  miles  long,  varying  in  width 

from  10  to  50  miles.    Its  waters,  generally,  flow  northeast  and  scjulhweet,  Imt  it 

has  basins  that  drain  north  and  northwest,  and  south  and  southeast.    The  heads 

of  the  Talleys  are  generally  from  2/KK)  to  2,800  feet  aliove  tide,  and  the  waters 

often  flow  from  each  way  to  a  eenlrnl  depression — that  is,  from  1500  to  1500  feet 

above  &ea  level — before  tjicy  unite  and  brenk  through  the  enclosing  ranges.    The 

remarks  made  concerning  the  slopes  of  the  Great  Valley  apply  also  to  this  section, 

except  that  the  Apalachian  valleys  are  straighter. 

The  twelve  counties  of  this  section  group  very  well  as  follows: 
Ist  the  James  River  group,  the  waters  from  which  flow  into  that  river, 
Including  Highland,  on  the  waler-sihetl  of  the  James  and  Potomac,  the  South 
Branch  of  the  latter  having  several  of  its  sources  there,  with  the  Cow^paslure  and 
XacksOD*s  River  branches  of  the  former;  Bath,  croseed  by  tlie  same  branches  of 
the  James;  Alleghany,  through  a  portion  of  which  the  sanie  rivers  flow,  and  in 
Which  they  unite,  meeting  the  waters  of  Dunlap'a  and  Pott's  Creeks  from  the 
sautltwest;  and  Craig,  dinned  by  Johns*,  Craig's  and  Barber* s  Creeks,  flowing 
from  the  southwest.  Sinking  Creek  of  New  River  flows  southwest  from  this 
county.  All  tJiese  waters  but  the  last  run  into  the  James  before  it  crosses  the 
Valley. 

2d.  The  Kanawha  or  New  River  group  includes  Giles,  which  is  interBected 
hy  New  River,  into  which  flow  from  tlie  northeast  Sinking  and  Big  and  Little 
Stony  Creeks,  and  from  the  southwest  Walker's  and  Wolf  Creeks;  Bland,  on  the 
bimd  waters  of  Walker's  and  Wolf  Creeks,  just  uicnlioned,  and  having  also  some 
of  the  springs  of  the  Holston,  that  flows  southwest. 

Sd.  Tlic  Tennessee  River  group,  on  the  waters  of  that  river,  embraces  Taze- 
well, on  the  divide  of  New  and  Tennessee,  (the  lowe*<i  icn ps  of  which  are  2,116 
leet  abore  tide);  Wolf  Creek,  Bloestone  and  E^t  Rivers  rtm  £rom  this  county 
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northenfit  into  New  Biver,  while  the  Norili  and  the  Maiden  Spring  Forka  of 
Clinch  flow  southwest;  Ruasell  is  southwest  of  Tazewell,  an«l  the  Clinch  and  ita 
Co|ip€r  and  Mix^casin  Creek  branehea  run  through  it  to  the  southwest ;  BcotI  la 
next,  on  the  e^iuthwegt,  and  the  Bam©  stre^ams  pass  through  It  fnim  RueeelJ,  and 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Holtston  besides,  all  ninning  southwest ;  Lee  la  southwest 
of  Scott,  Poweirs  River  and  ita  numerous  branches  flowing  southwest  from  it  to 
the  Clinch.  All  these  waters  unite  in  the  Stale  of  Tenneaeee,  and  form  the  river 
of  that  name.  Tlie  land  of  the  counties  of  this  group  ia  exceedingly  fertile^  large 
portions  of  it  l»eing  limestone;  and  ita  exposure  to  the  southwest,  and  the  aitua- 
tioD  and  elevation  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  secure  to  it  a  very  mild  climate. 

4th.  Tlie  Sandj  River  group  includes  Buchanan  County,  drained  by  the 
Tug,  Louisa  and  Russell's  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy,  flowing  northwest,  and  Wise 
County,  drained  by  Russeirs  and  Pcmnd  Forks  of  tlie  same  river,  and  it  portloa 
hy  the  Quest's  River  branch  of  the  Clinchp  and  some  head  springs  of  Poweira 
River.  The*>e  two  counties  really  belong  to  the  Trans- Apalachian  Country,  the 
great  plain  thai  slopes  fh)m  the  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  to  the  northwest, 
from  which  the  waters  have  eroded  their  deep  channels.  They  cover  Virginia's 
part  of  the  great  carboniferous  formation,  and  give  her  a  most  valuable  coal  field. 

Apalachia  is  noteil  as  a  grazing  country,  its  elevation  giving  it  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere,  admirably  adapted,  with  its  fertile  soil^  to  the  growth  of  grass  and 
the  rearin^^  of  etcx-k  of  all  kinds. 

iKLAJfD  Waters.— The  Slate  has  two  systems  of  inland  waler^— (t)  Vbm 
Atlantic  and  (2)  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi. 

(L)  The  waters  of  the  State,  fVom  Tidewater,  Hiddk\  Piedmont,  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  central  part  of  Ibe  Valley,  tlow  southeast  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  AllK»miirle  Sound,  following  the  inclination  of  the  "Atlantic 
slope/'  Those  fKim  ihe  nortliem  portions  of  the  Valley  and  Apalachia  follow  the 
mountain  ninj^es  uortlieust  to  the  Potomac,  which  river  follows  the  southeasterly 
course  before  meulioneil. 

(2.)  The  waters  frotu  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  middle  of 
the  southwestern  half  of  the  Valley  and  Aprdachia,  flow  northwest  and  north  to 
tlje  Ohio;  lhof»e  of  the  stmlhweslem  portions  of  the  Valley  and  Apahichta  flow 
southwest  to  the  Tennessee.    So  the  watere  of  the  Slate  flow  in  all  directions. 

PRT\xrpAL  Rivers  and  Branches- — ^The  waters  Ix^lonixing  to  the  Atlantic 
system  drain  six-sevenths  of  the  State.  The  principal  streams  of  this  system  are: 
The  Potomac,  a  wide  and  deep  river,  the  nortbeat^lem  l>ountlary  of  Virginia,  with 
its  large  branches,  the  Shenandoah  and  the  South  Branch,  and  its  prominent 
smaller  ones,  Potomac  Creek,  Occofjuan  River,  Broad  Run,  Goose,  Caloctin  and 
Opequon  Creeks,  draining  a  large  area  of  each  of  the  sections  of  the  State  The 
potiimue  is  miviga!>le  for  1 10  miles  iVom  where  it  enters  the  bay,  some  65  miles 
from  the  ocean.  It  has  many  liiudings,  and  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
connect  them  with  all  portions  of  the  country,  giving  great  facilities  for  cheap 
transt>ortatton  to  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  portion  of  the  Northern  Neck. 
The  Rappahannock,  with  Its  Rapid  Anne  and  numerous  other  branches  flowing 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  across  Piedmont,  Middle  and  Tidewater,  irrigating  a  large 
territory.  The  Rappahannock  is  navigable  to  Frederirksbnrg,  92  miles  from  its 
mouth  at  the  bay,  some  40  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  Piankitank,  draining  only 
a  portion  of  Tidewater,  is  navigable  for  some  14  miles;  and  Mobjaek  Bay  and  ita 
rivers  ftimieh  deep  entrances  to  the  Gloucester  Peninsula.  The  York,  with  its 
Pamimkey  and  >lottai>ony  branches,  and  many  trihataries  flowing  from  a  consid- 
emble  area  of  Mitldle  and  Tidewater.  The  York  is  a  wide,  deep  and  almost 
Slraigbt  hdt  of  water,  reaching  over  40  miles  from  the  bay  to  the  junction  of  the 
Pamunkey  and  the  Mattopony,  which  are  themselves  navigable  for  many  miles 
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^r  light-draugbt  yesselB.    The  James,  witti  the  Chickahommy,  Elizat>eth«  Nanse- 

mond,  Appomattox,  Rivanna,  WilUs\  Slate,  RocktisU,  Tje.  Pedlar,  Souib,  Cow- 

pasture^  jAckson'd,  and  many  other  mflowmg  rivers  and  streams  of  all  kinds, 

jE«tb-eT8  from  a  krge  territory  La  all  the  diviBions,  dnilning  more  of  the  8tale  than 

mny  oUier  river.    The  James  is  navigable  to  Richmond.    The  Elizabeth  in  a  broad 

Ann  of  the  Hampton  Koada  estuary  of  the  Janics^  extending  for  1^  miles,  the  last 

Jbur  of  which  are  expanded  as  the  superb  hartx)r  t)etween  the  cities  uf  Norfolk 

^md   Portaiiicmtb,     All  th<?fte  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay.    The  Chowan,  through 

±ts    Blackwater,  Nottoway  and   M»dierriu   branches  and  their  affluents,  wuters 

portions  of  Middle  and  Tidewater  Viri^irila.    The  Roanoke  receives  the  Dan, 

Otter,  Pig,  and  many  other  streams  from  the  Valley,  Piedmont  and  Middle  Vir- 

^Q^ia,  and  then  flow8  through  North  Carolimi  to  AlbHuurk'  Sound,  joining  the 

Chowan.    The  sources  of  the  Ya<lkin  are  in  ibe  Blue  Ridge. 

The  waters  of  the  Ohio,  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  system,  drain  the  remaining 

tacTenth  of  the  Stiite;  but  they  reach  the  Ohio  by  three  diverse  ways.    The  rivers 

^are:     The  Kanawha  or  New  River,  that  risea  in  North  Caroliaa,  In  tbe  most 

^^sleTmted  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  tbe  Mississippi,  flows  through  the 

plateau  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  which  it  receives  Chestnut,  Poplar  Camp,  Reed 

^Xalaod  and  other  cret-ks  and  Little  River;  across  the  Valley,  where  Cripple,  Reed 

,^um1  Peak's  Creeks  join  it;  across  Apalacbia.  from  which  Wnlker's,  Sinkinir.  Big 

^Ukd  Little  Btony  and  Wolf  Creeks  and  East  and  Bluestone  Rivers  flow  into  it, 

^okd  then  through  West  Virginia  into  the  Ohio,  having  cut  through  the  whole 

.ApaLichian  system  of  mountains,  except  its  eastern  tuarrier,  the  Blue  Ridge.    The 

S«jlston,  through  ttA  South,  Middle  and  North  Forks,  Moccasin  Creek,  &c.,  dr*iin8 

-^e  eouthwestem  portions  of  the  Valley  and  Apalachia ;  and  the  Clinch,  by  its 

lYortli  and  S^iuth  Forks,  Copper  Creek,  Guest's  and  Poweirs  Rivers,  and  many 

other  tributaries,  wat^^rs  the  extrenje  southwest  of  tbe  Apalachian   Country. 

Tli€»e  flow  into  the  Tennessee.     A  portion  of  the  mountain  country  gives  rise  to 

the  Louisa  and  Rtisscirs  Forks  of  the  Big  Bandy  River,  and  to  some  branches  of 

the  Tug  Pork  of  the  siune  river,  the  Tug  forming  tbe  Virginia  Hue  for  a  space, 

Tliese  flow  into  the  Ohio  by  the  Big  Sandy. 

Tliese  are  but  a  tew  of  the  thousand  or  more  named  and  valuable  streams  of 
Virginia,  They  abound  in  all  portions  of  the  State^  giving  a  vast  quantity  of 
wat«r*power,  irrigating  the  country,  flimishlng  waters  suited  to  every  sf^ecies  of 
fiAla* giving  channels  for  tide  and  inland  navigation,  and  enlivening  tfielandscapes^ 
Springs  are  very  numerous,  many  of  them  of  large  sixe.  Nearly  every  portion  of 
lhi>  State  is  well  watered. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  geological  formations  found  in  Virginia,  like  its  geographical  divisions, 
fooceed  each  other  in  Ix^lts,  either  (X>mplete  or  broken,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  tbe  AlUintic,  In  fact,  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  Stale  that  have  already 
hofsi  given,  correspond  in  the  main  to  the  diflVrent  geological  fbrmationa,  and 
have  1)een  suggested  by  them ;  hence,  those  itivisions  are  natural. 

Tbe  foftnations  developed  In  Virginia,  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
nooeed  each  other  and  cover  the  sur&ce,  or  form  tbe  rocks  found  with  the 
B,  from  tbe  Atlantic  at  the  Virginia  capes  to  the  northwest  across  the  SUite, 
ire  «e  follows : 

J^idftMier, — 1.  Quartemary;  2.  Upi>er  Tertiary;  3.  Middle  Tertiary;  4. 
Lower  Tertiary.  Middle. — 5.  Tru&dsic  and  Jurassic;  6.  Azoic  and  Granitic. 
IWbn^ml.— 7.  Azoic,  Epidotic,  &c.  Biti^  Bidffe,—%,  Azoic  and  Cambrian.  The 
FaJUy. — ft.  Cambrian  and  Silurian.  Apalachia. — 10,  8u1>carboniferou9  and  De vo- 
lt. Silurian;  13.  Devonian  and Sub-carbunlferuus;  IB.  Great  Carbouiferotifi, 
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Tide  WATER*— This  is  what  the  geologieta  call  a  tertiary  or  lately  formed  region 
*-one  where  the  remame  of  plants  aod  animals  found  in  the  rocks  and  soiU  do 
not  differ  grently  from  the  plants  «iid  animals  now  living;  they  belong  to  the 
(iame  families.  Tlie  beds  of  mineral  subBttinces  here  found  are  rarely  t'tmverted 
Into  real  rocks,  but  lie  as  IjiedH  of  siind,  ^ravel^  chiy^  &c.|  much  the  same  as  when 
they  were  deposited  in  shallow  wnlors  liy  the  ocean  and  inflowing  rivers. 

Ist,  T/w  qu (trier mtr^  or  jymt-tertiary  fommtlon  is  the  sandy  shore,  the  mere 
margin,  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay.  It  is  like  the  shore  land  of  Lincolnshire 
and  oilier  eaetem  counties  of  England, 

2d.  7^  njfper  teriuirsf  ar  pluttme  is  the  first  step  or  terrace  of  the  8lat« 
above  tiie  ocean.  It  is  the  low  plain  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk  Penin- 
su1as«  where  the  surface  is  composed  of  **  light -col  oretl  sands  and  clays,  generally 
of  a  fine  texture,  and  never  enclosing  pihbies  of  large  dimensions.  This  ie^ 
geologically*  a  similar  country  to  most  of  Suffolk  in  England,  to  the  bills  of  Home 
in  Italy,  and  the  territory  around  Antwerp  in  Belgium.  Underneath  this  are 
found  tlie  other  formations  in  order,  and  their  valuable  marls  can  be  reache<1  at 
no  great  depth  by  going  through  this.  The  imint'ose  piles  of  shells  found  alung' 
the  shorts  and  Ibe  refuse  lish  fumisli  fertilizers  adapted  totlie  soils  of  this  soction. 

3d.  Th€  middle  tcrtidry  ar  miocane  is  the  surface  of  the  second  step  of 
country,  extending  from  the  western  bonier  of  the  last-descriVied  formation, 
where  this  passes  under  that,  to  a  Hoe  running  southward  from  Malhias  Point,  on 
the  Potomac,  to  Coggin's  Point,  on  the  James — a  line  just  w*est  of  the  u\eridiaa 
of  77^,  From  the  James  south  it  inclines  to  the  west.  This  formation  generally, 
descending  from  the  surface,  ctmsists  of  the  following  mat4?rialB : 

1,    Beils  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel  just  under  the  soil,  sloping  in  position. 

3.  Horizontal  beds  of  tiund  and  clay. 

8.  Yellow  marl,  underlai<1  by  a  conglomerate  of  fragments,  with  shells  nearly 
entile^  but  water- worn. 

4.  Tellow  marl,  with  friable  shells  and  tenacious  clay. 

5.  Upper  blue  marl — a  clay*  bluish,  of  tine  texture,  rich  in  shells. 
(J.    Lower  blue  marl — clay  with  moro  sandy  materials,  more  shells  and  m< 

fliieties. 

7.  A  tliin  band  of  pebbles,  with  ferruginous  matter— the  bottom  af  ihe 
fbnuatlon. 

In  some  parts  of  Tidewatef  some  of  these  strata  harden  into  a  sort  of  lime^' 
stone  or  into  sandstones,  v»*ry  good  for  building  purposes.  Of  cour8e»  the  lower 
tertiary  underlies  this  ns  Ibis  underlies  the  upper,  and  is  overlapped  by  it.  This 
fomuition  covers  a  large  porlit>n  of  the  Atlantic  plain  and  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  of  tht'  Urjiled  States;  it  is  the  formation  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Colum!^^ 
in  Oregon  and  of  the  valleys  of  California;  in  Eurojw  it  torms  the  Gironde  and 
Lundes  of  France  and  tlie  basin  of  Vienna;  in  England  it  is  the  New  Forest 
Region  of  Hampshire  and  Dorset,  the  coimtry  around  Portsmouth  and  South- 

unptoiL 

4tli.  Th$  lower  tertiary  w  toetne.  This  formation  underlies  both  the  others^ 
sod  Ibims  the  fiurface  of  the  reu minder  of  Tidewater  west  of  the  line  already 
tacrilird  n^  fomuug  the  western  lioundary  of  the  middle  tertiary.  It  is  a  strip  of. 
conntrv  some  15  miles  wide  along  the  '*head  of  ude/*  The  fossils  Ibund  in  thia 
lir  nuirc  unlike  tlie  forms  now  existing.  This  green-sand  marl  formation  on  the 
[  Its  toidlands  into  the  middle  tertiary,  and  on  the  west  fills  up  the 
the  bcmdlanda  of  s^indstone,  graniti*,  &c.,  tliat  protrude  into  it 
nl»MiMfcCwmiry. 

tKlloii,  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  bdow  Aquia  Creaky 
>  tiifi  cocupusition  of  this  group  of  '*  rocks  :^* 
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(1.) 

(2.) 
(3.) 
(4.) 
(5.) 


20  ffeet  of  yellow  clay,  impregnated  with  sulphates. 
5  feet  of  sulphur-eulortd  clay*  containm^^  t< hells. 
8  feet  of  rock,  rescuiblmg  nmrl  iii  color  and  compoBition. 
12  feet  of  yellowish  gray  marl,  specketl  with  green  sand  and  abounding 
I  —       Jn  shells. 

40  feet,  the  level  of  the  Potomac, 

In  some  places  the  marl  <»f  Urn  eocene  containa  so  ranch  carbonate  of  lime 

^*Tom  the  shells  distributed  through  it,  it  liaa  become  a  limestone.    Here  are  also 

'ttDeds  of  bine  mail,  shell-rock,  gypseous  and  acid  clays,  dark  bluish  clay  trnd  eand 

^Cantaining  anlphates  of  iron  and  liiue.    There  are  also  beds  of  sand  and  gravel, 

^Doane  and  often  cemented  by  iron.    In  all  of  these  there  is  great  variety  of  color 

^^Uid  composition.    The  strata  are  slightly  inclitied,  generally  to  the  southeast. 

•This  is  the  formation  on  which  the  most  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  *fec.,  counties 

^KTOtind  London  in  Enghind,  are  situateil — the  region  of  the  noted  London  clay. 

^The  same  material  abounds  in  Yirginia.)    The  Isle  of  Wight,  Dorset,  Wilts, 

Plants,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge  and  Lincoln  Counties,  the  most  productive  in. 

IXngland,  are  in  the  lower  tertiary ;  the  cities  of  Liverpool  and  Paris  are  als4>  on  it» 

5th*     The  triamc  &r  new  red  mnd^tone  is  sometimes  found  as  transported  frag- 

snenla  from  that  formation,  (which  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boimdan^  of  this 

««?€tion,)  scattered  over  the  surface  of  some  of  the  peninsulas  southeast  from 

-where  this  rock  is  found  in  place. 

6th.  The  atoie  cr  primary  rocks^  which  underlie  all  the  others,  and  also  form 
port  of  this  western  border,  are  sometimes  found  as  headlands  thrust  into  the 
lertiary  or  as  islands  in  its  surface. 

Middle  Cocktrv — The  larger  portion  of  this  region  is  azoic  or  primary, 
he  rocks  contain  no  organic  remains.    They  are  crystalline  in  tiieir  churai'ter, 
oerally  stratified,  dip  at  a  high  angle  eitlier  to  the  souihcHst  or  the  northwest, 
or  are  nearly  vertical,  rarely  horizontal,  and  their  exposed  edges  or  "stHke**  run 
northeast  and  southwest.    The  (strata  vary  in  thickness  from  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  many  feet, 

The  rocks  of  this  formation  are .  Gneiss,  (a  name  given  to  any  crystalline, 
Btratifletl  rock  composed  of  quartz  and  felspar,  mixed  with  smaller  qiumtities  of 
hornblende,  mica  or  other  simple  minerals,)  th«  most  abundant,  which,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Middle  Country,  is  a  gray  rock  consititjiig  of  fiuartz,  felspar  and 
black  mica,  with  some  spangles  of  white  and  grains  of  hornblende*  This  is  the 
fine  Richmond  granite.  In  t*«ime  of  the  layers  of  this  rnck  I  he  felspar  predomi- 
nates, and  the  rock  crumbles  rui  exposure.  The  tinor  griiiucd  gueiaa  is  generally 
called  granite;  the  coarser,  syenite  or  syeuitic  grunile.  The  former  are  quartzose; 
the  latter  felstpathic.  Next,  going  west vvurd,  are  other  varieties  of  gneiss  tnore 
slaty  in  structure,  containing  more  felspar  and  hornblende,  (quartz  is  the  flmt 
rock ;  felspar  is  softer  and  duller  in  color ;  hornblende  is  dark  green  or  black,)  and 
are  more  decayed,  sometimes  into  beds  of  porcelain  clay  or  kaolin.  These  are 
•Qcceedcd,  on  the  western  liorder  of  this  section,  l»y  a  broad  belt  of  nncaceous, 
talccifie  and  argillaceous  slates,  according  to  the  ingredient  predominant  in  the 
rock,  whether  mica,  talc,  or  soapstoue  or  alumina.  The  rocrks  on  llie  ea^t  witle  of 
this  slaty  belt  are  most  micaceous ;  on  the  west,  tak*ose.  In  these  belts  are  some 
bt'ds  or  fimalL  tracts  of  chloritic  gneiss,  slate,  steatite,  serpentine,  Ac,  making 
fpot*  noiL'd  for  fertility  like  tfie  Green  Spring  Country  in  Louisa  County,  In 
the  mi)re  argillaceous  part  of  this  l>elt — the  wet^tern  side  next  to  Piedmont — some 
of  the  slates  become  so  sandy,  they  pass  as  sandstones  or  conglomerates,  (gneissoid 
Mndstones,)  and  among  thet^e  are  found  rooting  slates  and  a  fragmentary'  iK-lt  of 
limcftooe.    Through  the  centre  of  this  region  runs  the  ''  gold  Irelt,"  where  gold  is 
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found  in  quartz  reins,  luterstratified  with  the  other  rocks.  Here  are  abo  vcint  of, 
various  kmds  uf  iron  and  copjier  ores.  This  formation  covers  Iiirge  arena  ofj 
valuable  country  in  all  parts  of  the  worM. 

In  this  Middle  Section,  as  before  stated,  laid  over  the  other  rocks,  (the  granitic 
ones,) or  filhng  depreserone  in  them,  area  number  of  patches  of  the  triaseic  and 
junisaic,  or  new  red  sandstone  rocks,  sumetinies  culled  the  uiiddlc  seeiindary.  and 
generally  ktiowu  as  **  brownstone/'  The  locylitic^B  of  this  are  {a)  the  "Richniond 
coal-tield,"  a  large  oval  area  in  Chesterfield,  Powhatan,  Gwrchland  and  Henrico 
Counties,  inside  Middlt^  Virginia;  (5)  a  small  oval  territory  Ijorderinj^  Tidewater, 
between  A&hlaud  and  Hilford  stations,  on  the  Richmond  and  FrtMient^ksburg 
Railroad,  and  nearly  divided  by  it;  (r)  a  long  narrow  strip  boniering  Tidewater 
from  several  milea  south  of  Fredericksburg,  on,  along^  the  west  hank  of  the 
Potomac,  to  near  Mount  Vernon;  (rf)  a  large  wedge,  nearly  600  square  tiillea, 
resting  for  some  20  miles  on  the  Potomac,  and  extending  southwest,  between  the 
Hiddle  and  Piedmont  Sections,  to  its  apex  on  the  Rapid  Anne,  near  Orange  Court 
House,  with  a  small  outlying  portion  near  tluit  place,  and  extending  beyond  it 
towards  Gordonsville;  (*?)  a  curved  portion  of  land  eitendlxig  from  Hampdeii 
Sidney  College  north  through  Farmville  to  Willis' River,  and  northeast  along  thai 
river  to  near  Cimiberland  Court  House;  (f)  a  narrow  belt  along  James  River 
from  StNittfiville,  some  15  mlle^  to  llie  southwest;  (^)  a  band  ot  country  some  90 
miles  long,  extending  from  a  ptiint  southeast  of  Cami)lien  Court  House  southwest 
to  the  North  Cartel  ina  line  near  Danville. 

These  rocks  are  of  the  kind  known  as  sKlimentary — composed  of  particles  of 
aand  and  earth,  and  of  pebbles  derived  from  other  rocks,  and  deposited  by  water 
where  they  now  are.  They  are  in  strata,  some  of  coarse  conglomerute,  witU  very 
large  pebbles;  others  of  finer  matcntd,  making  sandstones,  slates  and  shales,  gen- 
ernlly  dark  brown  or  red  ia  color,  but  sometimes  gray,  brownish  gray  or  yellow, 
and  greenish  gray.  They  generally  dip  but  little,  hemg  nearly  horizontal*  Tlie 
•*br©tciated  marble'*  of  the  Potomac  is  from  tliis  formation, as  is  also  the  "brown- 
atone**  fixjm  Manassas,  In  this  formation  are  found  remains  of  plants  as  lignite 
or  coaly  matter,  and  of  tithes;  and  in  the  Richmond,  Danville  and  PannviUij 
portions  are  valuable  beds  of  rich  bituminous  coal. 

PlKi^MOKT  ia  in  the  same  region  of  pirimary,  azoic  or  transition  rocks  as 
Middle,  iRit  they  dilfrr  much  in  their  characteristics. 

The  gneiss  of  Piedmont,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Southwest  Mountain,  la 
Jiy  of  H  darker  color  and  coarser  texture  than  that  of  Middle  Virginia,  and  it 
^  much  more  variety  lu  its  strucUire  and  composition.  Gcaei-ally,  it  contains 
'  less  talc  or  chlorite,  not  mucli  micu,  and  very  often  hombleuda  and  iron 
the  latter  a  powerful  agent  in  decomposing  rocks,  and,  w  ith  hornblende, 
ftviftg  a  fed  tinge  to  the  soil,  so  that  this  is  often  called  the  '*  Red-land  '^  District. 
^Mf  Hm  baae  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  belts  of  granitic  gneiss;  also  hdts  of  mica- 
C«tiii%  chkxritic,  argillaceous  and  taloose  slates,  generally  narrow,  with  bands  and 
i  oC  ttiuc«ione.  The  epidotic  or  greenstone  rocks  form  the  chief  mass  of 
Sivithwest  Jlountaia  or  Coast  Range  chain,  the  eastern  border  of 
Tlit^sc  r«x!;s  are  of  a  gn  enbh  hue,  with  crj^stals  of  epidote  and 
T%)^  nvntiirr  into  a  yellowish  soil  that  changes  into  orange  and  red, 
9mk  ll  ahi^yt  l^itfkL  Bands  of  iron  oreg  of  various  kinds,  slates,  soapstone,  Ac^ 
^iilbiiikd  tkriMdiglloiit  tbla  aectioiL 

TW  9LCft  Rums  b  Ibe  border  land  l)etween  the  azoic,  primary  or  transition 
hImI  tll#  i^waitJJ^nHis  ones*    Generally,  its  eastern  dank  and  summit,  and 
%  pH*d  |K>rttou  of  the  western  slope,  are  composed  of  the  epidotic 
A^ii^  aiff«itk*ii«il-*uior<^  highly  epidotic  than  even  those  of  Piedmont — and 
,t|||«*  pf^'ullttr  gtologlcal  characteristics.    The  epidote  is  found  there 
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«50iiipact,  witli  quartz  Imliedded  as  amygdaloid.  &c,  HtTc  are  aIbo  tiedft  of  epidotic 
^^ranite*  of  whitish  granite  and  vf  syentte,  with  sandfttones  and  slatt^s  of  varioue 
^Mmds;  but  epldotc  is  here  mare  abundant  than  elaewhere,  and  this»  by  deciim- 
poiiiDgf  maJteB  Uic  wonderful  soil  of  this  mountain  range. 

The  western  fiunk  at'  tbe  Blue  Ridge  is  composed  of  the  rocks  of  the  Cani- 
'fcirian,  Potsdam  Sandstone,  Primal,  or  Formation  I  of  Professor  Rogers ;  for  by 
mall  theee  names  is  known  the  **cloae-gTaiuecl  white  or  light  gray  &»ndstone/'  with 
l^eda  of  coarse  cooglomerate,  brown  sandi?t«*nej>  and  brownit-h  olive-eolored  shalce, 
^ere  found,  that  onre  matie  the  e^isiera  shon^  of  a  great  ocean.  In  this  formation 
^are  bands  of  specular  iron  ore  and  beds  of  hematite. 

The  Valley  is  the  region  of  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks — Forma- 

ttond  I,  n  and  III  of  Rogers,  or  from  Potsdam  to  Hudson  River  formations  of 

!Xfvw  York»  inclusive — a  country  mainly  of  limestone,  slate  and  shale  rocks,  with 

«a  fertile  soil  and  undulating  surface.    The  section  across  the  Valley  through 

6taunton  gives  some  thirty  alternating  bands  of  slates  and  liinestones  of  various 

iKindfi — some  magnesian,  others  silicious  or  rich  carl>onate6;  some  compact,  others 

^flji^gy  or  slaty,  &c.    Among  these  are  beds  of  chert,  iron  ore,  umlmr,  lead,  zinc, 

^kc     This  formation  extends  northward,  and  forms  the  rich  Cumberland,  Lebanon 

^uid  other  valleys  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the  Hudiiion  and 

Jtfobawk  Valleys  of  New  York,  and  the  Champlain  Valley  of  Vt'rmoni*     South- 

'^r^  it  becomes  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and  extrnds  Into  Alabama,  makitig 

^  g^r^at  central  valley  some  l/i^K)  miles  in  length  of  imsur|>assed  fertility  and 

productivenees.    This  formation  underlies  a  large  portion  of  Scotland,  especially 

Xhe  southern  and  central  parts;  much  of  the  are^i  of  Wales,  and  large  dlslriets  m 

Xbic  vtealy  southwest  and  northwest  of  England.     It  covers  an  extensive  tract  in 

HoflflUk;  ifl  found  in  Sjiain,  <S:c,    The  most  fertile  iHirliona  of  New  York.  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin  and  ftlissouri  are  also  underlaid  by  this  rock. 

Btflonging  to  the  Valley  counties,  (tbe  lines  of  which  extend  to  the  summit  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  cross  often  several  rangt*B  of  the  mountains  west,)  of  course, 
we  have  the  half  of  tbe  summit  and  all  the  western  slope  of  tbe  Blue  Ridge, 
already  described.  To  it  also,  politically,  \vi\\  belong  parts  of  tbe  Upper  Silurian 
and  Devonian  systems,  that  are  more  especially  referred  to  in  the  account  of  Ihe 
Apalachian  Country.  These  form  long  ridges  that  rise  up  and  run  for  great 
distaac^  in  the  Valley,  like  the  Mae^anutton  and  other  mountain  ranges,  making 
barriers  that  divide  the  Valley  lengthways  ijilo  two  paralld  valleys*.  The  rocks 
of  the  VaJley  generally  dip  to  the  s4j  nth  east  at  a  high  angle.  In  some  places  there 
nms  an  axis  through  the  Valley  from  which  the  riK*ks  dip  bcjth  ways — to  the 
•oiitheast  and  to  the  northwest— making  an  anticlinal.  The  upturDed  edg^s  of 
t]ie  rocks  strike  or  run  northeast  and  southwest  with  the  Valley. 

Fragments  of  the  8iib-<^arboniferouB  formation  are  found  along  the  western 
margin  of  the  Valley,  sometimes  eonlaining  valuable  btuls  of  e em i  anthracite 
oo&l,  as  in  Montgomery,  Augusta  and  otlier  counties.  This  formation  consists  of 
conglomerates,  shales,  sandstones,  &c. 

Tbe  ArALArwiJLTi  Country,  beginning  with  the  mountains  on  the  west  side 

^of  the  Great  Valley,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rucks  frt>rn  IV  to  IX  inclusive.  It  also  shows  narrow  outcrops  of  Lower  Silurian 
|0d  important  areas  of  carl>oniferous  rocks,  comprising  sand»tcmes,  slates,  lime- 
bonr^,  coal  ftttamti,  &c.  The  sandstones  hold  up  the  high  parallel  ridges  or  chains 
of  mountains  that  run  unbroken  for  such  long  distances;  tbe  slates  and  Ihuestones 
form  the  rich  valleys  between.  In  these  rocks  are  great  continuous  biinds  of 
toiialite  and  fossil  iron  ores^  among  the  most  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  world. 
The  Devonian  rocks  (or  old  reti  sandstone — Rogers'  VIII  and  IX;  the  corn- 
USerou«,  Hamilton.  Chemung  and  Catskill  groups  of  New  York,)  are  found  among 
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UiDoe  tbat  hAre  already  been  deecribed,  the  conTnlsioofi  of  mLiuve  hATing  exposed 
tn  fioccessiTe  Hdg^  and  TaUejB  Uie  difTereot  fonxmtions.  Fortusiton  VHI  la 
oofnposed  of  slates  and  slaty  sandstones  that  often  appmr  as  low  serrated  ridges, 
Tlie  slates  are  black,  olire,  green  and  reddish,  sometimes  with  calcareous  bands. 
Some  of  the  shales  contain  copperas,  alum  and  iron  ore.  Formation  IX  is  known 
bf  its  red  slates  and  sandstoitea  allemating  with  green,  yellow,  Virown  and  dark 
grar  shales  and  slaty  sandstones,  with  liiome  iron  ore. 

The  Bub-carboniferous  rocks  in  Yir^inia.  Formations  X  and  XI,  are  confine 
to  narrow  belts  made  up  of  conglomerates,  slates,  shales  and  limestones,  ruunii 
along  the  southeast  flanks  of  the  North   Mountains.    It  is  in  Formation 
(Tcspertine)  that  Rogers  locates  the  coal  of  Augusla,  Botetourt,  Monlgomer}%  &cj 
Formation  XI  is  very  calcareous,  and  is  the  refiositonr  of  ibe  g3'i:»sum  and  rod 
salt  of  Southwest  Virginia,  (Rogers.)    This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  carboniferoi 
limestone  of  England*    Great  down-throws  and  upheavals  of  tlie  rocks  ha 
broHght  the  carbon ifcmnf*  and  Silurian  fomiation?  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Apalachia  side  by  side,  and  all  the  interveniDg  formations  are  oAen  wanting. 
Iron  ore  of  good  quality  is  found  in  the  shales  of  this  group. 

The  carbimifenms  or  true  coal-bearing  rocks,  Rogers'  XIl  to  XV.  cover  l>ut 
moderate  area  in  Virginia,  when  compared  with  tlmt  occupied  by  the  other  formi 
tlons;  still,  the  State  has  nearly  a  thoujunid  square  miles  of  territory  that  l>elonj 
to  the  great  carboniferous  in  the  southweis.f,  in  that  ponion  of  it  lyltjg  north 
the  Clinch  River  and  drained  by  its  western  branches,  and  in  the  Virginia  terri- 
tory drained  by  the  Sandy  River,  with  wime  small  adjacent  areas.    This  formntion 
is  a  group  of  sandstones,  slates,  bands  of  limestone  and  seams  of  coal,  tbat 
together  make  the  great  Apalachian  coal-field — one  of  the  most  remarkable  io 
the  world  for  the  numljer,  thickness,  quality  and  variety  of  its  seams  of  bituminoi 
coal,  and  for  their  accessilnlity  alwive  water  level 

The  fonnalions  of  the  Apalachian  District  are  the  same  as  those  that  cov( 
krge  portions  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Iowa»    In  Europe  this  formation  occupies  the  Lowland  Region  of  Scotlaud^ 
fht  coimtry  of  Edinburg  and  Glasgow ;  also  the  rrnmsirty  and  Caithness  Regioi 
la  England  it  underlies  large  ureas  in  the  northwest  uud  southwest,  and  In  Wal( 

CLIMATE. 

Virginia,  as  a  whole,  lies  in  the  region  of  **  middle  latitudes,"  between  36* 
^^  WP  80^  north,  ginng  it  a  climate  of  **  means"  between  the  extremes  of  hei 
^^ cold  incident  to  States  south  and  north  of  it. 

irTIJ^inia  were  a  plain,  the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  the  whole 

l»e  much  the  same;  but  tlie  *'  relief*  of  its  suHace  varies  from  that  of 

j.^  Ifci  lifgf^  peninsulas  not  more  than  10  or  15  feet  abuve  the  sea  level,  to 

J  gf  tegv  Tiileys  more  than  2,(K)0  feet  above  that  level    Long  ranges  of 

md.OOO  to  4^000  feet  in  height  nin  entirely  across  the  State,  and  the 

)»  all  points  of  the  compass.    So  diversitied  are  the  features  of  the^ 

tSWe,  within  its  Inirdera  may  Ix^  found  all  p(i$isilile  exposures  to  thi^| 

itinoapberic  movements*    It  follows  froui  these  circumstances 

;  lit  ftmnd  great  variety  of  temperature,  wiude,  moisture,  rain  and 

:  ind  eiiding  of  seasons,  and  all  the  periodical  pheuotnena  of 

L  lift  dc|iending  on  *'  the  wenther/' 

i  «re  th»  gnot  agenta  nature  employs  to  equalize  and  distribute 

i^v    Virginia  lies  on  the  e/(Bti*rn  side  of  the  American 

^  thft  w«slem  shore  of  the  Atluuiir  Ocean.     It  extends  to  and 

I  of  the  Apalachian  system  of  mountains  that  run 

» it  is  subject  not  only  to  the  general  move- 
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meal  of  winds^  Btorms,  &c.»  from  west  to  east,  peculiar  to  tbe  region  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  modiflcations  of  that  movemeDl  by  the  great  mountain  ranges.  It 
is  also  subject  to  the  great  atmospheric  movements  from  tlie  At  Ian  tie  that,  with  a 
rotary  motioui  come  up  from  tlie  tro|>ics  and  move  along  the  consul,  extending 
their  inflaence  over  the  Tidewater  ami  Middle  Regiuudof  the  Btate;  Bomellmea 
across  Pietlmont  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  hut  mrely  ever  over  or  beyond 
that  raDge.  It  1ms  aUo  Burfucc  winds,  usmdly  from  the  southwest,  thai  follow  the 
trend  of  the  mountains  and  bring  to  them  and  their  enclosed  parallel  valleys  the 
"Warmth  and  moisture  of  the  gulf  that  clothes  them  all  with  an  abundant  xe^ 
tation. 

The  «ame  cauaes  that  produced  tlie  magniflcenl  forests  of  the  carbonlferoua 
era  and  furnisheci  the  materials  for  the  va«*t  deposits  of  coal  In  the  CO ,000  square 
miles  of  tlie  great  Apalachian  eoiil- field  that  flunks  Virginia  on  the  west,  still 
ot>erate  and  clothe  the  surface  of  the  same  region  with  an  alvimdant  vegetation. 
The  laws  of  the  winds  make  one  region  fertile  and  another  barren.  America 
owes  its  distinction  as  the  Forest  Continent  to  the  situation  of  Ha  land  masses  in 
reference  to  tlie  prevailing  winds. 

The  mean  annual  temt>erature  for  the  State  is  5G'';  for  the  Tidewater  Region^ 
68*;  for  the  Middle  and  Piedmont,  *^.m^\  and  for  the  Valley,  W.  The  average 
mean  temperature  of  the  State  for  January  is  42*^,  and  for  July  78°. 

The  notable  points  about  the  climate  are,  tir^t,  its  range — frotn  that  of  the 
BOUtheaAtern  low  pdain,  fronting  the  Atlantic  and  tempered  by  it»  to  that  of  the 
high  mountain  platenui*  of  the  northwestern  margin,  where  cold  temperate  c»»ndi- 
liuna  prevail;  second,  its*  mildness,  on  the  whole,  not witht^tanding  this  consider- 
able ninge;  third,  its  dryness,  although  the  rainfiiU  is  obiuulant,  and,  compared 
with  mo8t  European  countries,  large.  The  clitnate  is  healthful  and  favorable  to  a 
great  variety  of  agricultural  products. 

The  rainfall  is  next  in  importance  to  the  temperature  in  the  climate  of  a 
country,  for  heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  great  reqidsites  for  abundaul  protluc- 
tion  when  a  fertile  soil  is  present. 

Guyot,  A  standard  authority,  says:  "Noilh  America  has  in  the  eastern  half  a 
greater  amount  of  rain  than  either  of  the  other  northern  continents  m  snnihir 
Inlitudea.'*  ♦  *  "The  great  sub-tropjciil  Iwihin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  seuds  uj) 
into  the  air  its  wealth  of  vitpors  to  replace  those  lost  by  the  winds  in  crossing  the 
high  mountain  chfiins.  Hence  the  eastern  ixjrtions — the  great  basins  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  8i.  Lawrence  and  the  Apalachian  Region — which,  without  this 
source  of  moisture,  would  be  doomed  to  drought  and  barrenness,  are  the  most 
abundantly  watered  and  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  ctintinent/*  *4n  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  the  southwesterly  winds  which  prevail  in  the 
summer  spread  over  the  interior  and  the  Atlantic  plains  an  abundant  supply  of 
vapors  from  the  wanu  waters  of  the  gulf.  Frequent,  copious  slmwei^  refresh  the 
soil  during  the  months  of  greatest  heat,  which  show  a  maximum  of  ruin.  Thus 
the  dry  summere  of  the  wunudemperute  region  dl^ip pear,  and  with  them  the 
periodical  cJiaracter  of  the  rainw  so  well  marked  elsewhere  in  this  belt.'' 

These  quotations  show  the  advantages  Virginia  has,  in  this  respect,  over  the 
wann-tempemte  regions  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

As  to  mean  aiwuai  rainfall,  nearly  the  whole  St4fte  lies  in  a  zone  of  from  40 
to  45  inches. 

SOILS. 

The  character  of  the  soils  of  Virginia,  as  of  other  countries,  is  dependent  on 
Hs  geology. 

Tidewater  is  a  tertiary  region.  Its  soils  are  the  alluvial  deposits — the  sands 
and  clays  peculiar  lo  that  formation.    The  mil  of  the  low«  tlat,  sandy  shores  and 
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islAndfl  is,  imtunillj,  ihrn^  light  niid  soft.    At  the  eiame  time  it  is  warm,  md,  under] 
the  influences  of  a  mild  climate,  a  ntwr  rioean  and  buy,  and  the  dense  crops  of  wild] 
t>€fnl -grass,  magothy  bay-beanB»  &c,,  that  grow  aod  decay  upon  it,  it  becomes  very' 
productive  and  *'  quick."    The  feall-miirehes  of  \\m  region  are  rich  in  the  elementd 
of  fertility,  as  if  evidenced  by  the  oropa  of  gra^  they  produce.    The  Boil  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  Peninsula  is  like  tJiat  already  descrilteil.  only  it  r«&t8  upon  a  stiff 
clny,  and  bo  retwins  fertilizers  applied  to  it  and  is  easily  improved.    The  soils  of 
the  Norfolk  Peninsula  al*«o  lielong  to  this  ciass.    They  are  light,  warm,  easily 
tilled »  and  respond  quickly  to  the  influence  of  fertilizers.    All  these  may  l»e  char- 
acterized as  garden  soiJs,  atlapted  to  the  hoe.    In  all  this  upper  tertiary  country 
there  is  much  salt-marsh  and  swamp  land  that,  when  properly  drained,  beoomea 
exceedingly  productive. 

In  every  portion  of  Tidewater  along  the  streams  are  ** first''  or  alluvial 
bottoms,  composed  of  mixed  materials,  the  sediment  of  the  waters.  These,  where 
aliove  tide,  or  where  pr(»tected  l»y  embankments,  have  a  perpetual  fertility. 

The  second  bottoms,  or  second  terrace  above  the  waters,  are  called  the  "rich 
lands"  of  the  country.  They  '^are  composed  of  loams  of  various  cjualilies,  but 
all  highly  valuable,  and  the  i:>eflt  soils  are  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  their  original 
fisrtility  and  durability  under  severe  tillage"  The  suljsoil  is  a  dark  red  or  yellow 
clay — the  yellow  becoming  of  a  chocohite  color  on  exposure — lying  oot  very  deep. 
These  soils  arc  drier  and  stifler  than  thoj^e  of  the  first  bottom.  Sometimes  they 
are  sandy;  but  all  are  susceptible  of  improvement. 

In  some  places  there  are  spots  of  **  shelly ''  soil,  where  the  remains  of  oysterB, 
lunssels,  Ac,  have  dettimpueed  and  mingled  with  tlie  loam  and  sand.  These  are 
IHTinanently  fertile,  bringing  forth  abundantly.  "Shelly"  soils  could  be  made 
anywhrro  in  this  region,  for  Providence  has  bountifully  eupplie<l  il>e  means  by 
which  this  *'hJut"  may  be  taken  advantage  of 

The  first  and  second  lK»ttoms  are  not  far  above  the  water  level,  and  form  a 
cotnpanitivel  V  wiiiall  portion  of  the  country.  They  are  succeeded  by  the  *'  slope  " — 
ihc'  incline  Umt  reaches  back  to  the  ridge  or  water-shed  of  the  peninsulas.  The 
•<»ll  of  fhese  sliip*^,  compared  with  that  on  the  flat  ridges,  "is  of  a  higher  grade 
of  f<»rti)ity,  though  still  far  from  valuable;"  *  *  "generally  more  sandy  than 
Ihe  jioiiriT  ridge  land,"  and,  when  ejshausted  by  injudicious  cultivation,  inclined 
lo  wu»h  during  rains.  "The  washing  away  of  three  or  four  inches  in  depth 
exp4»iie*  ft  sterile  sulisoll.**  Sometimes  these  soils  are  product! ve*  but,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  wear.  Thai  they  are  not  wanting  in  stjme  of  the  elements  of  fertility  is  well 
•lu>wii  by  the  deune  growth  of  pine  trees  that  speedily  covers  them  when  aban- 
iImkiimI  by  severe  cultivation.  Tht^ugh  thtn,  sandy  and  poor,  aud  considered  as 
aliiitMit  vttlu(*lew^  these  latuls  have  been  made  fertile  by  using  the  marls  and  shells 
thai  aiv  wear  by.    The  stmie  can  be  done  again.    There  is  a  large  area  of  this  bud. 

"Th«^  Hdice  lands  are  always  level  and  very  |K)or,  somellroes  clayey,  more 
yf^ii«»raUY  sandy,  bill  sillier  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  proportion  of  siUcious 
i%rth  Uiey  cHvntnln,  wldeh  is  caused  by  the  fineness  of  its  particles."  These  evils 
'*  varv  U»lwtM-n  nandy  bwm  and  clayey  loani,**  Numerous  shallow  basins  are  found 
tu  1^  wtdoh  an'  (llU^l  with  rain  water  in  winter  and  are  dry  in  summer. 

I  ol"  Iht'  MiL>i>l.K  Coi^NTHY  vary,  of  course,  as  the  rocks  do  which 

liny  oVf>rb^,  In  a  work  on  the  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  speaking  of  a  similar 
f«f  km  ^U  that  Stale,  U  sayst  "  Hitherto  the  counln^  in  which  they*  are  ftuind  has 
lifvi*  c^middrreil  ptnir  and  liltle  capable  of  Improvement.  Rut  gradually  the 
thfiurr  haa  N^ii  t^ncfoaohlng  ujMin  them,  and  turning  these  unpromising  hills  into 
l^uUlHil  rt«4ds.    It  Is  otiaervfd  that  the  rocks  are  in  many  places  subject  to  rapid 
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decay,  and  that  in  such  localitieB  the  soil  is*  susceptible  of  high  cultivation/'  TMb 
report  then  gives  an  analysiB  of  three  varieties  of  felsimr  cuniinon  hi  the  compoai- 
lion  of  the  nx^ks  there,  and  rIbo  in  Middle  Virginia^  with  the  following  reeuUs: 


Sj.. , 
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..  19.6 
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It  has  IxM^n  fonnd  that  tlie  soda  and  the  &oda  and  lime  felspars  are  more  vtmly 
<lecoiiipoi*4^l  than  the  potash  ouesi.  It  will  rtttdily  apj>eHr  ihnl  a  84>il  contiuning 
the  ingredients  ehown  in  the  tahle  must  have  the  elenienls  of  fertility;  and  sinca 
there  are  ounierouj^  and  wide  belte  uf  these  in  this  section^  we  find  here  upon 
tU<»e  fertile  and  prtiductive  m^U.  Along  the  Btreams  also  the  transported  matc- 
riala  of  these  easily  decomposed  rcxrkn  iiavc  hix'n  depoaited,  giving  evorywhore 
*Ticto  9oi1fl  in  the  "bottom"  lands.  Wljt^re  llie  hods  of  gray  or  light  hrowu  slate 
occur,  the  »oil  is  not  productive;  Imt  it  hut*  been  found  that  Ikne  renders  the  hoil 
from  theac!  fertile.  Wherever  the  rocks  contain  epidote^  they  dccomiJi'se  into  u 
very  fertile  soil  of  a  deep  red  hue.  J^>melimes  these  rocks  cover  considerable 
areas;  and  we  lind  these  noted  for  their  fertility^  Hke  portions  of  Lonisji^  Buck- 
ingham^ and  the  other  comities  of  this  seotion.  There  are  also  t'aJcan*<Jus  soils 
found  in  various  portions  of  the  Midille  Country^  where  the  patches  of  Hrneatone 
before  mentioned  occur.  These  are  always  fertile.  Some  of  the  red  soils  of  this 
secTtion  are  derived  from  gnei^e  rocks  containing  f^ulphuret  of  iron,  but  not  epidote. 
Such  t!ioil«  are  as  noted  for  Btcriliiy  a«  the  epidolic  ones  are  for  fertility. 

The  soils  of  the  triassic  or  new  red  sandstone  bdtM  are  generally  I'ertile  and 
ity  worked.    The  composition  of  thc&e  rocks  in  New  Jersey  shows  w^hat  they 

ish  to  make  a  good  soil.  The  red  simle  of  the  triuseic  at  Brunswick,  N.  J,, 
gtt\*e,  by  analysis,  the  following  results: 

Silicic  3icid  at>d  qtisrtJ,,... * ....* 73<oo 

Peroxide  of  iron. «... ..«*,........,«.*.  ^ .... .  10.00 

Alufnlaa. .,,**,,.•.. i.mo 

Lira*. t...*. <r....«.... 4.93 

MAgnaiU. r  o.$po 

PotAih... ......,,.. ..,.....».,.* ^. 0.73 

Soda. .,.,,.<..,..••«..,..* « 0.97 

Sulphuric  add... »  ....*^*y..,««4... a  trace 

Water *,,.*..»«*.•».•.....* j.oo 

Other  analy^ses  of  other  r(K.*kB  from  this  formation  indicaie  the  presence  of  a 
considcrablu  percentage  of  lime,  potneih^  soda,  sulpbnric  acid,  aluniina,  silica,  <fec,, 
^.,  all  valuable  ingrtnlients  of  fen ile  wdls.  As  a  rule,  the  w>ils  on  the  areas  of 
tldfl  formation  are  among  the  best  in  this  section. 

The  soils  of  Piedmont  and  of  ii^  scjuthwest  mountain  border  are  much  more 
dolic  in  their  character,  and  therefore  naturally  more  fertile  than  mo.^t  of  tiiose 
hrr  east. 

The  red  or  dioccdale-colored  soils  of  this  section,  formed  from  the  decom- 
posed dark  greenish-hlue  sands^tone  here  found,  is  generally  considered  the  most 
frrtilct  This  sandstone  contains  several  per  cent,  of  ciubonate  of  lime.  The 
othiT  soils  o!  this  region  are  grayish  or  yellowish.  The^e  are  by  no  means  as 
tile  as  the  darker  stdls;  but  there  are  red  soils  here,  as  in  Middle  Tirgiuia,  that 
»  poor  ones,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  epidotic  rocks,  from  >vhich  the 
Dit«  of  this  region  aie  fonned,  often  contain,  says  Rogers,  24  per  cent,  of 
Dornblende,  in  decomposing,  forms  a  red  soil  also  that  is  very  fertile,  but 
It  contains  magnesia,  and  less  lime  and  alumina. 

The  soils  of  Piedmont  are,  many  of  them,  undoubtedly  among  the  most  fcrtde 
powu,  and  can  he  made  to  produce  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  eropa. 
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They  are  loose  and  eaeily  worked,  bat  care  must  be  exercised  In  their  managfl 
meDt,  since  tbey  are  easily  wasbed  away  by  heavy  rains.    If  neglected,  they  nte 
80on  covered  by  a  growth  of  underbnish. 

The  Bute  Ridoe  is  composed  of  much  the  same  materials  as  Piedmont,  only 
they  are  richer  in  their  abundance  of  greenBlouo  rocks,  which  impart  to  the  soils 
of  this  much  expanded  mountain  ninge  a  wonderful  fertility,  and  adapt  them  to 
the  growth  of  rich  graseeg,  vines,  orchards  and  all  tlje  usnal  crops  of  the  country, 
wherever  the  character  of  the  surface  admits  of  cultivation. 

The  soils  in  the  sandstone  belt  of  the  western  slope  of  this  range  are  sandy 
and  iK>or. 

The  soils  of  the  Great  Valley  are  quite  numerous.    Tliey  are  general^fl 
calltHi  limestone  soils,  as  this  is  a  limestone  regi<»n.    The  prevailing  soil  is  a  sti^B 
ckyey  loam— a  durable  and  fertile  soil  well  adapted  to  the  gro>vth  of  grass  and 
grain.    In  the  slaty  belts  the  admixture  of  the  decomposed  aluminous   rocks 
makes  a  lighter  and  warmer  soil.     There  are  sIh)  belts  of  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
that  are  cold,  and  require  cultivation  and  f<^rtilizers  to  make  them  productive,  butt 
once  retleemed,  they  yield  ver>'  well.     Mutli  the  larger  ix>rtion  of  the  Valley  haa|| 
naturally,  a  good  soil,  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility.     The  soil,  like  the  rt»cks, 
runs  in  lielts,  with  the  Valley,  and  the  lean  ones  are  the  smaller  number.     The 
streams,  as  in  all  limestone  regions,  are  very  winding;  so  there  is  here  a  considet; 
able  area  of  bottom  lands. 

The  soils  of  the  Apalachian  Region  are  very  markefl  in  their  charactei 
The  sandstone  ridges  and  mountains  are  very  ijoor,  while  those  made  up  t>f  lime 
stones  and  some  of  the  shales  are  very  rich.    Some  of  the  slate  vallej^s  have  a  ihi 
and  poor  soil;  otiiers  on  limestone  or  certain  retl  sandtitoncs  are  very  rich.   Indeed 
the  natural  exuberant  fertility  of  some  of  tbese  Inroad  ridges  and  narrow  valle; 
is  something   wonderf\iL     Some  of   the  little   valleys  are  a jiprnpr lately  calli 
"gardens."     This  region   is  so   penetrated   by  si  reams   tliat   it   has  everywhei 
alluvial  lands. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  soils  of  every  variety  in  Virginia  suited  to  al 
kinds  of  production.s. 

In  Tidewater — peat-bottom,  or  swamp  and  savanna  lauds,  for  eranbe 
culture;  salt  marshes  and  meadows  for  grass  and  cheap  grazing ;  river  marshy 
that  reclaimed  are  tine  hemp  lands;  plains,  with  soft  and  warm  soil,  for  gn 
market  gardens  and  the  rearing  of  delicate  fruiti*;  river  bottoms— marly  alluv: 
lands — excellent  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  meadows;  thin,  sandy  uplands" 
for  great  sheep  pastures  and  for  forest  planting. 

In  Mtdijle — clay  soils  that  produce  the  finest  of  wheat;  mixed  sand  and 
clay,  well  suited  to  general  agriculture;  thin  lands,  where  Jruit  growing  would  fc^e 
remunerative;  rich  low  grounds,  where  great  croi>8  of  Indian  com  and  mnk 
tobacco  grow  from  ye^r  to  year  without  exhauatiug  tbeir  fertility,*  ligbl  soils,- 
where  the  finer  kinds  of  tolmcco  are  produced ;  lands  for  swedes,  mangolds,  «&c.|H 
and  improved  sheep  hui*l>andry.  ■ 

In  Piedmont — ricb  upland  loams  unsurpassed  as  wheat  or  tobacco  lands,  and 
producing  heavy  crops  of  cultivated  grasses;  low  grounds,  where  the  com  crop  ia 
always  good,  and  where  heavy  sbipping  tobacco  comes  to  perfection ;  lighter  soila^ 
where  the  vine  and  the  apple  pi'oduce  abundantly ;  the  best  of  lands  for  dairieSi 
and  for  sheep  and  cattle  rearing. 

In  the  Blue  Ridoe,  where  the  natural  grasses  invite  to  sheep  and  cattle 
grazing,  and  the  ricb,  waiTU  soil  and  sunny  ex[>o8ures  are  adapted  to  fruit  culture 
on  lands  that  elsewhere  would  be  too  valuabk*  for  the  plow.  m 

In  the  Valley — the  natural  blue-grass  lands,  the  home  of  the  stock-raiser  ■ 
and  dairyman ;  the  hea\7  clay  lands,  fat  in  fertilizing  ingredients,  always  repaying 
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^be  labor  sficnt  on  tliem  in  crops  of  corn  or  wheat ;  the  lighter  slaty  Janda,  famous 

:^or  wheat  crupsi;  the  ptwirer  ridy:e  Jniuit*,  where  sheep  rearing  should  Imj  followed 

In  tlie  MorxTArN  Region  are  great  cattle  ransjes — lauds  where  grass  grows 

Ksatnrally  as  ^x>n  as  the  trees  are  cleared  away  and  tho  sunlight  admitted;  neh 

:K»eadow  lands  in  Ihe  valleys  well  guittd  to  dairyhijjr;  fat  corn  or  tobacco  landfl 

^^dtou^  the  t^treutne^:  knd»  f^>r  root  crops  along  the  slopes  and  on  Ihe  plateaus. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Akimal  Pboducts.^ — The  climate  of  Virginia  is  favorable  for  the  growth  and 
^lie  products  of  its  soil  for  the  su^tenani  e  of  animaJ  lift?|  consequently  it  has  an 
^^buodant  and  vigorous  native  fauna  on  its  land  and  in  its  waters.  All  the  varie- 
^les  of  damcdtic  annuals  rearetl  in  temperate  cliniates  have  here  found  a  congenial 
l^kjibitAtioa,  and  excellent  breetls  of  horsea,  mules,  mtlch  cows,  working  oxen,  beef 
^Siftitle,  sheep,  swine,  goats  and  poultry  aljound  in  all  sections  c^f  this  State. 

The  c^st  of  producing  a  given  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  la  much  less  in 

t'V'irginia^  owing  to  its  milder  climate  an<l  longer  seasons,  than  in  man}'  other 
'Stales  of  the  Union.  The  statistics  of  prmiuclion  show  the  effects  of  elevation 
AliOYe  the  sea  of  iiortlonn  of  the  State,  giving  Ihetu  more  adaptability  to  natural 
^Tilinfrfi  and  to  the  dairy  business. 

»Sh9ep  have  always  thriven  in  Vii'ginia,  and  the  wool  here  grown  has  an  estab- 
Hsbed  reputation  for  exct-lh«iice  of  quality.  Wherever  the  business  of  rearing 
ehec'pi  for  wool  or  for  mutton,  has  been  judiciously  conducted,  it  has  proven 
retntuieniliTe.  Few  Stales  have  as  many  special  adaptations  tor  sheep  husbandrj' 
— oxtcnaive  ai-eafi  of  cheap,  elevated  latHln,  covered  with  mitural  grasf-es;  hro*ul 
plalnd  suited  for  root  cidtm'e;  short  winters  and  a  comparatively  dry  climate, 
with  neiirne^*  to  markels. 

Experience  has  shown  thai  lam  lis  can  he  raised  in  Virginia,  in  the  spring,  and 
•ent  to  the  great  Norlhern  nuirkcls  long  before  they  can  be  put  there  from  the 
{knna  nearer;  consequently  g«iod  imct*^  can  be  realized.  The  low  priced  lauds  of 
TMewaLer  and  Middle  Virginia  are  espeiially  well  situated  for  thus  suj^plyiug 
early  lambs,  and  large  arcit*  there  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  swedes, 
I  miQgnlds,  and  other  crops  that  are  so  extensively  cultivated  in  England  and  else- 
I       where  for  fattening  sheep. 

I  Angara  GoaU  have  been  successfidly  and  profltahly  raised  in  Piedmont  and 

I      Middle  Virginia,  furnishing  large  fleeces  of  the  valuahle  cashmere  wool. 
B  Bteti  find  in  the  sections  of  this  State  an  abundant  ttora,  and  the  long  imd 

■  oompttaiively  dry  seftst>na  are  pecruliarly  fjivoral)lo  for  apiculture  ;  especially  does 
I      Ait  Mem  to  be  the  case  in  Piedmont,  where  laige  profits  are  reaped  by  those  that 

■  Wfe  given  some  attention  to  tins  pleasant  home  indu.str3\ 

I  ^fi^are  easily  and  cheiiplj^  raised  in  all  portions  of  Virginia,  especially  In 

I  ihi-  portions  al)ounding  in  forest.^,  where  they  «ul>sist  much  of  the  year  on  the 
I  AQtsof  the  beech,  oak,  chestnut,  and  other  trees,  at  no  cost  to  their  owners;  in 
I  f^t, llicy  are  often  fatteneil  entirely  on  "mast."  These  aninmlg  c«n  be  reared 
I  Owrt  cheaply  here  tluin  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country;  consequently 
I  ik-yare  kept  in  large  nnmlnTs.  and  •*  Virginia  baeon"  has  a  valuable  reputation 
I  lu  thi?  markets.  The  climate  i*  credited  with  aiditig  in  the  "cure"*  of  hog  meat. 
I  Siock  and  Beef  Cattle — the  *'  other  cattle  *'  of  tlie  census— including  all  homed 

I  cattle,  excepl  milch  cows  and  working  oxen,  are  reared  in  large  numbers  in  all 
I  |*m  of  Virginia,  but  especially  in  Piedmont,  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Valley  and 
I  Apolachla,  where  stock  raising  is  an  important  and  prolitable  branch  of  husban- 
I  dfy.  Large  numbers  of  fat  cattle  are  annually  sent  to  the  Eastern  markets  from 
I  (lie  rk^  gnas  lands  of  the  sections  named,  especially  from  the  (portions  where  the 
I  aotrtlknifl  Sind  fiiUeiiing  "blue grass"  grows.  Many  young  stock  cattle  are  also 
f     Mxld  lo  Uie  fiinuers  of  the  country  near  the  large  cities,  wUerts  tliey  wc  bVuSI  fe4. 
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There  are  vast  tracts  of  moiititain  land  in  Virginia  that  furnish  a  "  range"  for 
young  cattle,  enabling  the  grazier  to  rear  them  at  but  little  ex|>ense*  These  Iracta 
of  land  are  covered  by  a  growth  of  timber,  more  or  leiis  heavy,  beneath  which  is 
an  undergrowth  of  rich-weed,  wild  grasses,  &c.,  that  are  highly  nutritious,  and  on 
which  cattle  can  subedst  troni  April  to  November.  The  &lt>ck  raising  capacity  of 
the  State  c^m  hardly  be  estimate<i,  »o  great  is  it. 

The  ScuU  ami  Sh^  Fish  of  Virginia  furnish  not  only  a  large  iKtrtion  of  the 
animal  tbod  of  tbousands  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  especially  in  the  Tidewater 
ctnmtrj^  bat  immense  numberi  are  taken  from  the  waters  of  this  and  shipped  to 
other  Slates, 

Tlie  thuusMuds  of  square  miles  of  Virginia  territory  covered  by  tidal  waters 
abound,  in  the  proper  seasons,  in  shad,  herring,  rock,  perch,  slurgt.'on,  sheep's-head, 
bass,  chub,  spots,  hogfish,  trout,  tailor,  Spimish  mackerel  and  other  1^%\u  Ixssides 
crabs,  Jobetera,  terrapins,  &c.  The  tisbing  season  opens  early,  and  whiie  the 
waters  near  New  York^  Phiiadclphia,  and  other  cities  In  a  bijL,'her  hititude  nrc  yet 
frozen,  the  shad  and  other  spring  fiali  c^in  be  caught  in  Virginia  waters  and  sent 
to  Nortluru  and  Norlhwcsleru  markets,  where  they  conuimud  higb  prices.  Many 
of  the  fresh  water  strt'ams  of  the  State  abotmd  in  many  kiads  of  fish,  and  both 
the  State  and  the  United  States  authorities  are  stocking  them  w  ith  other  vaiietiea. 
No  country  has  more  or  better  streams  for  tish  breeding, 

Oysten  are  found  in  all  the  tributaries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  giving  to  Tidewater  an  extensive  terril<try  where  this  valuable 
shell  lieh  grows  naturally  and  where  it  can  be  propagated  luid  reared  in  almost 
any  desired  quantity. 

An  industry  that  is  receiving  some  altcniion  and  will  be  largely  developed,  is 
the  raising  of  oysters.  For  some  yearsi  tlie  supply  of  oystera  from  the  Che<sape4ike 
has  been  growing  less,  and  the  demand  increasing.  Under  the  present  system  of 
depletion,  the  supply  will  soon  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  prices 
wiE  necessarily  be  higher  even  than  at  present,  and  the  man  who  has  a  ^ell- 
stocked  "oyster  shore'*  can  always  tind  ready  sale  for  all  his  oysters  at  good 
prices*  There  is  little  ex]>enso  attendijig  the  business,  and  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  oysters  **  bedded  *'  when  small,  and  the  price  realized  for  them  as 
**cove  '*  oysters  a  year  or  so  afterwards,  will  leave  a  wide  margin  of  profit  There 
Is  no  reason  why  the  artificial  propagation  of  oysters«  should  not  lie  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale.  In  France  there  are  oyster  fiirnis  thai  pay  an  annual  profit  of 
$900  to  $000  an  acre. 

Birdu  for  food  are  abundant,  especially  water  fowl,  in  the  great  marshes  and 
rivers  of  Tidewater,  where  canvas-back,  mallard,  creek,  red-head,  bald-face»  teal 
and  other  ducks,  geese,  s^vana,  sora,  <kc.,  swarm  abundantly.  In  all  portions  of 
the  State  are  found  partridges  or  quails,  pigeons,  wdd  doves,  grouse  or  pheasants, 
wild  turkeys,  and  other  game  birds. 

Wild  Deer  aR'  found  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  especially  in  Tidewater  a; 
the  Middle  and  Mountain  sections. 

The  statistics  give  Virginia  most  ample  resources  of  animal  food,  suflicie! 
for  a  population  many  times  as  numerous  as  she  now  has.    Nowhere  is  this  kincE' 
of  food  better  or  cheaper. 

This  State  has  always  been  noted  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  bt»rse8  and 
mules  bred  in  it,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  can  be  rcjired  chejiply  in  almoat 
my  section, 

Vkgetablb  Productioks.— Virginia  has  a  rich  and  abundant  native  flora, 
and  the  introduced  plants,  the  cereals,  graiises  and  othern,  that  in  temperate 
climates  are  objects  of  cultivation^  here  have  found  favorable  soils  and  congenial 
diinates.    Hero  grow  and  yield  abundantly  the  "plants  gocxl  for  fooc:l"  both  for 
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^^^^MMd  beast,  and  tliose  employed  in  manufticturCB.    Timlier  trees  of  muTiy  kinds 
^^^^^^Hin  alt  sections  of  the  Stiite. 

^^^^^TT  comparisoQ  of  the  production  of  cereals  with  any  other  country  pret^ents 
^'irffinitt  in  a  most  favorable  light  as  a  g^rain-prodiictng  region^  while  Ufiiruees  to 
B^narktHd  add^  largely  to  the  valuL-  of  the  products. 

lihduin  Corn  h  the  staple  bread  grain  »if  inost  sections  of  the  StntCf  except  the 

"Valley;  the  lalKjring  rural  populntion,  in  many  jwrtions,  use  it  almost  exclusively. 

In  Tidewater  both  mreet  and  Jriah  potators  area  stupit*  crop,  the  fonner  having 

^  high  reputation  in  market  for  their  iuperior  quality.    The  latter  are  stmt  to 

^KBoarket  ver>'  early  in  the  season.    Except  in  the  Tidewater  sect  ton,  where  uuirket 

^S:kTxienlng  has  liec^ime  a  leading  industry,  poiatot^s,  aa  a  rule,  are  only  raised  in 

^^^i^irginia  for  family  con&utuption;   they  are  not  fed  to  stock,  nor^  except  from 

^^iTidewaler,  sent  to  distaut   niurkcts.     There  is  no  quest ifin   liut   that  more  \we 

^■Aould  be  madi*  of  this  prolitic  and  eai^ily  rai&ed  article  of  tiuinan  and  imiinal  food. 

^^^*     Peoi  and  Beatis  are  not  cultivated  in  Virgiua  to  the  extent  thej  should  be 

"^irlien  ucoiunt  is  taken  of  the  large  areas  fo  admirably  ad!i|)!i'd  to  Iheir  cullivtition, 

SO  much  more  so  than  to  the  production  of  maize,  thnt  rerptires  a  strong  pioil, 

^Whicdi  it  rapitQy  exhausts.     Only  In  Tidewater  and  parts  of  Middle  Virginia  are 

^  p€»s  and  bean^  fann  products.  , 

B  Oaf*  and  Barky ^  cereals  not  used  here  for  human  food,  are  important  Virginia 

cro|»i!i,  especially  the  fonner.  Barley  is  only  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent^  though 
il  always  does  well,  and  it  could  l>e  most  advantage<nisly  grown  for  exportation, 
since  the  climate  would  give  it  generally  llie  qniility  it  has  only  in  occaBlonal 
•ea^ona  in  England,  when  it  liears  a  higli  price, 

Ths  producU  *if  archardu  and  market  gardcnA  in  Virginia  are  large  and  vnlu- 
iblc,  tnuch  more  so  than  i^  indicated  by  the  returns  of  tlie  census.  Every  portion 
af  the  State  is  remarkably  welJ  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits  of  the  wann- 
t43mpc*rate  and  temperate  climates. 

In  Tidewater  Virginia,  apples,  pearB,  peaches,  ciuinces,  plums,  cherries,  necta- 

tinca,  grapes,  figs,  strawbernes,  raspberries,  goo0et>erries,  currants  and  other  fruits 

tiirire  and  pHnJuce  ubundantly,  the  quality  of  the  products  being  uneurpassed,  aa 

liie  awards  of  the  American  Pomologkal  BcMiiety  attest.     The  value  of  the  small 

frails  alone  annually  sent  to  market  from  Tidewater  is  nitire  than  the  suiub  ff>r 

ordiarda  and  gardens.   The  trade  in  early  stmwlierries  is  one  of  large  proportions. 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  wild  Scuppernong  grapes,  peculiar  to  the 

Titlewater  Country  near  the  sea,  which  spread  over  the  forests  and  bear  large 

crops  of  excellent  fruit,  from  which  a  very  palatalile  wine  is  made.    The  originals 

of  ihr  Catawba,  Norton's  Virginia  and  other  esteemed  American  grapes  grow 

wild  in  the  forests  of  Virginia. 

All  the  fruits  named  above  grow  In  every  section  of  the  Slate,  except, 
perhaps,  figs.  Piedmont,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Valley  are  fauious  at>p!e  regions. 
iWhca  liourish  in  all  sections,  but  Middle  and  Tidewater  may  claim  some  prece- 
ilcncf  in  adaptability.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  cut  it  led  to  the  name  of  tlie  ''  fniit  belt;* 
wul  its  extensive  area  is  yet  to  become  the  most  noted  wine  and  fruit-prodnring 
•ectlaii  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains.  All  the  fruits  of 
Virginia  flouriBh  there  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  tind  !?5i>ecial  adaptations  of 
•oil,  climate  and  exi»osure. 

No  country  can  l>e  better  situated  for  market  gardening  than  Tidewater 
Vifginiii.  It  id  from  U  lo  30  hours  by  water  from  Baltimore,  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia.  New  York  and  Boston,  the  centri*s  of  pupulation  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
tlie  Unilixl  States.  At  the  game  time,  its  seanons  are  from  f>ne  lo  two  months 
awller,  giving  an  advantage  of  fully  a  double  price  for  its  gardeti  products  over 
tbe  couDtr}'  In  the  vicinity  of  those  cities. 
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The  home  gardens  are  not  considered  in  any  of  ibe  "  returns  "  of  the  prodno- 
tione  of  Virginia,  where  potatoes,  Irish  i^d  aweet^  com,  peaa,  beans,  oniona,  beets, 
parsnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  celery,  salsify,  aspaiagus»  melons  and  squashes  of 
numerous  kinds,  carrots,  okra,  tomatoes),  &c.,  &c^  are  raised  in  the  greatest 
abuDilance,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  daily  food  of  the  entire  population. 

The  Peanut  is  extensively  cultiTaled  in  Tidewater.    Isle  of  Wight,  Suriy  and 
Suseejt  are  very  notable  counties  for  production  of  peanuts.    Bandy  and  light  ^ 
soils  are  suited  to  tlietr  growth.  ^ 

Vcgetabk  Siceeii  are  produced  in  Virginia  from  the  sugar  maple  and  the 
Chinese  sugar-canu. 

The  Wins  crop  of  Virginia  is  a  small  one,  compared  with  the  extensive  terri- 
tory here  found  that  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  both  by  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  conditions  of  the  climate.  Fully  2,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  Virginia  have  soils  and  exposures  similar  to  those  of  the  moet  noted  wine- 
producing  sections  of  Europe,  and  the  seasons  are  ao  long  that  the  gnipe  has 
ample  time  to  ibUy  mature  and  develop  its  natural  Juices,  litting  them  for  the 
manufacture  of  pure  wine.  Experinnce  has  shown  that  the  vines  here  grown  are 
free  from  diseases,  and  that  they  may  be  relietl  on  for  abundant  crops. 

The  Blue  Ridge  offers  great  advantages  for  viticulture.    One  vineyard  on  it 
in  Warrea  County  of  75  acres  produces  from  20,000  to  30,000  gallons  of  wine  and 
li-oni  6,000  to  10,000  gallons  of  brandy  annually,  the  yield  being  from  300  to  500 
gallons  per  acre.    The  "  red  liiuds"  of  the  Piedmont  Section  are  famous  for  their  fl 
fitness  for  this  pleasant  and  profitable  Industry.    There  are  many  localities  in  the  " 
other  sectioiiB  of  the  Stale  where  the  vine  flourishes.    Early  grapes  are  sent  in 
oonsidenible  tjuantilies  from  Virginia  to  Northern  and  Eastern  markets.    Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  8ciippeniong  grapve  of  Tidewater,  marvellous  for  the  space 
a  single  vine  will  cover  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  wine  it  will  produce.    There  ^ 
is  no  more  inviting  field  for  the  vigueron  than  Virginia.  ( 

Tofjofieo  is  a  staple  prijduct  of  Virginia.  The  **  Virginia  Leaf"  is  noted  the 
world  over  for  its  exc<dleuce,  the  result  of  manipulation  as  well  a^  of  soil  and 
climate.  The  soils  of  the  Pie<lmont  and  the  Middle  Sections  are  among  the  beat 
for  the  growth  of  good  toliacco;  those  of  Middle  produce  the  finest  and  most 
valuable.  Tidewater  is  the  region  for  Cuba  and  Latukiah  varieties,  while  immense 
crops  of  coarse  and  heavy  tobaccos  are  grown  on  liie  rich  lands  of  the  Blue  h 
Bidge,  the  Valley  and  Apalackla.  H 

It  should  be  noted  that  tobacco  culture  Is  not  an  exclusive  one  in  any  part  of 
Virginia,    Lai^  crops  of  grain  and  roots  are  raised  ou  the  same  plantations. 

Cotton  ia  grown  in  the  BouiheaBtem  counties  of  Virginia,  between  the  James  ^ 
River  and  ibe  North  Carolina  line.  The  State  ranks  twelfth  in  cotton  production^  j 
the  census  of  1880  showiug  an  annual  product  of  U*,595  bales. 

Gra99  is  one  of  the  abunilant  producliuus  of  Virginia,  mucii  of  its  territory! 
being  inside  the  limits  of  "natural  grasses,'' and  all  of  it  is  adapted  to  the  vigorous  , 
growth  of  the  *' artificial"  or  cultivated  ones.  But  the  character  of  itg  climate 
does  not  require  a  large  slowing  away  of  hay;  therefore  it  does  not  '* figure" 
largely  in  tl»e  returns.  A  referi'nce  to  tbe  number  of  ct*ltk^  in  each  section  of  the 
Slate  makes  the  tjuautit}^  of  hay  jiroduced  appear  very  small  in  ]irnporlion,  but  it 
showi»  that  the  pastures  can  be  relie<l  on  for  most  of  the  yet»r,  owing  to  the  mild-  ^ 
ness  of  the  climate,  greatly  to  the  advaniage  of  the  slock-feedir.  It  is  true  that  a  ^ 
large  quantity  of  long  forage  is  obtained  from  the  ^^toyie*  blades  and  stalkt* ''  of 
Indian  coto»  which,  where  this  is  a  staple  crop,  take  the  place  of  hay  for  home 
consumption,  and  leave  the  huy  for  market,  if  desired.  H| 

Fine  crops  of  hay  are  made  from  cultivated  grasses  in  all  portions  of  the  ™ 
State,  but  the  naluml  meadows  are  mostly  in  Piedmont^  Blue  Ridge,  the  Valley 
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And  Apalacbla.  The  *'Haj  Map''  of  the  Statigticul  Atks  of  Ihe  United  Stotee 
chudea  these  sectionB  the  sanje  as  it  does  most  of  Peunf^ylvania,  We»t  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana^  Illmois,  Missouri,  *fec.,  and  as  more  pruductive  than  most  of  Ten- 
Mimsee  and  Kentucky, 

The  perennial  grasses  of  Piedmont,  the  Blue  Ridge^  the  Valley  and  Apalachia^ 
Including  the  noted  "blue  grasK/-  are  famed  for  their  nulrilious  and  fnltening 
«Hiar«ties,  and  place  these  among  the  most  highly  favored  grazing  regions  in  the 
"World,  Nowhere,  save  on  the  great  plains  of  Texa«  and  the  extreme  Wej<t,  or 
South  America,  can  cattle  be  reared  and  fattened  more  cheaply  than  in  these  sec* 
'tions  of  Virginia,  as  has  been  proven  by  the  in\retitigations  of  the  Utiilt*d  States 
J>epartment  of  Agricnlture.  The  Valley  leads  in  the  production  of  hay  and  seeds; 
Piedmont  follows.  The  meadows  of  the  low  country  in  Virginia  have  an  advan- 
"mage  in  the  early  "  haying"  time,  and  where  not  too  remote  from  the  great  cities, 
siuch  profit  can  b©  gained  hy  being  early  in  market.  Tidewater  and  Middle 
"Virginia  have  manj  line  alluvial  meadows,  and  the  salt  marshes  of  the  former 
^ield  fine  crops  of  hay  and  perpetmil  pastures. 

The  cxops  of  tlover  and  gnias  seeds  are  unusually  large  wJiere  they  are  made 
ma  object ;  the  long  seasons  seem  to  give  a  larger  yield  of  good  seed.  The  first 
«70p  of  clover  for  the  year  is  generally  cut  for  hay — it  has  m  large  a  growth;  and 
mted  is  taken  from  tl»e  less  mnk  second  growth. 

FUlc  grows  well  in  all  portions  of  Virguna,  though  little  attention  is  now 
^iven  to  its  cultivation.    The  elevated  moimtain  valleys  suit  it  admirably. 

€a*tor  B^anM  are  raised  in  considerable  qimntities,  especially  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Tidewater, 

The  warm  Ihin  lands  of  Tidewater  and  the  Middle  country  offer  many  advan- 
tage for  growing  Garden  M^rba  and  PeTfuimry  Ftantsaiid  Shrubs  ou  an  exiensive 
•cale— the  requisite  heat  and  dr3mess  of  climate  can  there  be  foimd, 

Hop§  are  only  raised  for  domestic  use,  except  in  a  few  cases.  When  planted 
thie  vmes  grow  luxuriantly  and  hear  weli 

Large  areas  of  land,  simihir  to  the  hop  lands  of  Kent,  in  England,  and  to  those 
<if  the  State  of  New  York,  can  be  found  in  Virginia,  and  hop  culture  could  be 
•dvantageously  undertaken  in  many  localities*  to  vary  the  industrial  productions. 

BatnM  and  Jut^y  most  valuable  textile  plants,  could,  without  doubt,  be  most 
advantageously  and  successfully  culti\ated  un  the  deep  and  rich  second  bottoms 
and  reclaimed  swamp  lands  of  Tidewater.  Ramie  is  a  perennial,  and  the  tstalka 
are  cut  three  or  four  times  in  a  year.  Millions  of  bales  of  jute  are  now  annually 
oonsumed  in  the  manufaclure  of  paper,  gunuy-bags,  grain  sacks,  &c, 

Th4  producU  of  the  firretU  of  Virginia  are  large,  varied  and  important, 

TlDEWATEB  ViRGi^fiA  has  cxteitsive  forests  of  pine  (the  notetl  yellow  Vlr- 
ginixi,)  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  locust^  &c,.  from  which  large  quantities  of  sawed 
lumlHT  and  tiniher,  staves,  heading,  ho<>p- poles,  shingles,  railway  ties,  fire  wood, 
Ac.,  are  constantly  shipped,  very  often  from  the  edges  of  the  forests,  since  sailing 
Tei«cls  con  penetrate  all  portions  of  the  sc^'lion — directly  to  all  the  seaboard 
Uiarkels  of  the  country.    Smtmc  is  here  an  abundant  shrub. 

The  Middle  Ski  Tit»N  has  large  areas  of  superior  hard  pine,  black,  white  and 
other  oaks,  hickor3%  locust,  persimmon,  giun,  cedar,  holly,  and  other  trees,  from 
'toich  much  excellent  lumber,  tan  bark,  «&c*,are  sent  over  the  railways  and  canals 
it  penetrate  and  cross  it  to  various  markets.    Saesafras  and  sumac  are  plentiful^ 
and  the  former  could  advantageously  be  made  a  sta|de  crop  on  the  ridge  Imids. 

PntOMONT  has  considerable  forest  land  with  muny  varieties  of  oak,  hickory, 
lalip-poplar,  black  walnut,  locust,  cedar,  chestnut,  pine,  and  other  timber  trees* 
but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  B4mrce  of  j^npply  for  timber  for  exportation,  save 
in  ft  few  localities.    Sumac  and  sasfjalhts  abound. 
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TLe  Blue  Rfdoe  !b  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  white,  t)lack^M 
rock,  &c\,  hickory,  cbestnul^  locust,  bircU,  some  excellent  yelluw  pmeg,  and  otbi 
tree«»  This  section  h/is  furnished  great  quanlities  of  charcoal  for  tbo  manufactuf 
of  iron  tVom  the  ores  of  lis  weslcni  niargrm,  and  it  will  long  be  a  source  of  euppJ; 
80  nipklly  do  its  forests  renew  tUemsolTes.  The  timber  supply  of  pine  and  oth< 
woofls  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Va^Uey  is  drawn  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  Here 
found  much  valunble  hard  wood,  as  hickory  and  oak  for  wagon  and  ogrirulturi 
Implement  making.  TJiis  is  yet  to  become  a  most  important  source  of  supply  ft 
oak  tanbark  to  convert  into  <juercitron  for  exx>ortation,  or  to  be  us<'d  in  tb 
country'  for  taimiDg.  Almost  any  quantity  of  oak  bark  can  be  obtained  from  lli| 
extensive  range. 

The  Valley  has  nearly  half  li^  surface  covered  by  a  growth  of  oaks,  bick< 
ries  and  locusts,  iMtorspers^d  with  Mack  and  white  walnuts,  yellow  and  other  pln« 
all  having  a  uniform  age  of  150  to  200  3*ears>  This  timl)er»  while  not  the  largeat 
1b  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  no  well  settled  portion  of  the  Union  cjin  otibr 
larger  quantity  of  timljer  suitable  for  wagon,  carriage,  railroad  car,  cabinet  an 
other  work,  for  which  hard,  sound  and  dural>le  wmuls  are  required.  The  slatj 
lands  a^KHind  in  sumac 

The  Apalachian  CorKTBY  is  both  rich  and  poor  in  forestal  wealth.  On 
sandstone  mountain  mnges,  and  in  the  slatt^  and  ^hale  valleys,  the  trees  are  smj 
but  the  grfjwth  is  dense,  consisting  of  oaks  and  other  hard  woods,  pines, &c,,  goo< 
for  charcoal,  with  larger  trees  in  the  hollows  and  more  feriile  spots.  On  the  limi 
stone  ridges  and  adjacent  valleys,  as  also  In  the  calcareous  and  some  sliale  valleyi 
on  the  other  hand,  the  oaks»  walnuts,  white  and  yellow  tuljjvpoplars,  blrch( 
beeches,  locusts,  cherries,  sycamores,  and  other  tiuibsr  trees,  are  tbund  of  a  soi 
growth  and  very  large  size,  often  several  feel  in  diainetiT,  slniight  and  without 
limb  for  tifty  to  eighty  feet  from  the  grouncL  Only  portions  of  this  region  bai 
been  reached  by  railroads,  and  extensive  forests  of  the  best  of  timber  for  nearl; 
all  jHirposes  await  thti  progress  of  internal  improvenifnts  and  future  demandi 
There  arc  some  extensive  forests  of  white  pine  and  of  the  more  common  varietl 
of  the  fir  trilie,  Imt  generally  the  Co ni fern?,  suitable  for  timber,  are  not  abundai 
in  the  forests  of  this  section.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  so  much  excdlei 
coaling  timl^er  here  in  the  vicinity  of  large  deposits  of  easily  fused  orea  of  irtK 
It  is  from  these  mtftinlahi  forests  that  ginseng,  snake  root,  sansapartlb  and  othi 
meflical  phiiils  are  obtained, 

Fi^re»t  I*yuiU^  such  as  blackberries^,  wburtleberries,  cmnlier!  le^,  strawberries 
dewberries,  haws,  persimmons,  service  berries,  thorn  and  crab  apples,  wild  pluu 
and  cherries,  are  found  in  boundless  abundance  in  nearly  all  the  unoccupied  lim^ 
and  in  the  forests  of  Yirginiat  where,  in  their  season,  they  may  be  had  for  tl 
picking  by  any  one  that  is  inclinetl  to  gather  them.  Not  only  are  Ihousamls  d 
bushels  of  these  wild  fruits  annually  gathered  for  home  use  and  sale  in  boi 
markets,  but  they  are  dried  or  canned  for  exportation,  furnishing  important  atil 
valuable  articles  of  commerce. 

Nut9  are  found  in   all  sections,  embracing  chestnuts^  chiBquuplna,  b1 
walnuts,  white  walnuts  or  butter  nuts,  hickory  nuts  of  several  kinds,  hazel  nui 
beech  nuts,  acorns  of  many  varit'ties,  Arc, 

MINERALS. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Stale  may  be  summed  up  as  coDsistlng — 

In  Tidewateh  ViRonfiA — of  several  kinds  of  marls,  greensjind,  *tec.,  highly 
esteemeti  as  fert diners;  of  choice  clays,  sands  and  shelMimestoueb,  fur  buUdi: 
purposes. 

In  the  MiPDLE  Section— of  fine  granites,  gneiss,  browustone,  aandstoni 
brick -claya,  fire-clays,  soapstones,  marble,  slates,  &c.<,  for  building  materialfl;  epidol 
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in  varioiifi  forms  ami  limustojie  tur  teriilizing  qm's;  pold,  silver,  copix^r,  specular, 
magnetic,  beiimiite  and  other  ores  of  iran  in  abmidaiice ;  Ijituniinotis  cc«il»  <fec. 

In  PiEDMOXT  ViRoijaA — granitic  building  stones,  iimrble»»  Btiudslones,  brick 
Del  fire  clays;  epidotic  rocks  and  liiiiestoiio^  for  iuiproviiig  tlie  soil;  mngiielic 
emalite  and  other  ores  of  iron;  bar)' tes,  lead,  munjETHnese^  4&c. 

In  tbe  BLt'E  Rid<;e  District — variotts  and  »buiKUint  ores  of  copper ;  immense 
depoiits  of  specular  and  brown  benmtite  and  other  iron  ores;  greenstone  rocks^ 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility;  sandBlones  and  freeKtones;  glass  sand  and 
timngiuiese;  brick  and  fire-clays. 

In  the  Valley— limestones  of  all  kinds,  for  bnilding  and  agricultural  uses; 
marbles^  slates,  freestones  and  saudBtone^;  brick  and  lire-clays,  kaolin,  barytcs ; 
hematite  iron  ores,  lead  and  zinc  in  abundance;  semi-anlbracite  coal,  travertine 
marls,  &c. 

In  the  ApALACiUAN  CorxTiiY — limestones,  marbles,  sand  and  freestones; 
filates,  calcareous  marls,  bHck  clan's,  itc;  various  deposits  of  red,  lirown  and  other 
ores  of  iron,  plaster,  salt,  «&c.»  and  a  large  area  of  all  varieties  of  bituminous  coal. 

COAL. 

Prior  to  1888  comparatively  little  coal  was  mined  in  Virginia,  the  output  of 
1880  being  less  than  50,000  tons,  but  during  Ihat  year  the  Flat  Top  cowl  regions 
were  opened  up  mainly  b}'  tiic  Southwest  Virginia  Improvement  Company,  the 
Norfolk  and  Wesiern  Railroad  having  been  extended  to  tbis  section.  In  1883  this 
company  mhied  lrt),871  tons  of  coal»  and  in  18^4,  283,252  tons.  There  are  now 
several  other  companies  developing  coal  mines  in  the  same  territory",  and  the  pros* 
pects  are  good  for  a  very  important  coal  mining  interest  growing  up  in  tliat 
section.  The  coal  is  of  exceiient  tpiality  both  for  steam  purposes  and  for  coke 
making,  and  as  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Rjiilroad  Company  liave  built  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  one  of  the  largest  coal  piers  in  the  world  for  Bhipping  thjs  coal,  there  is  no 
doubt  Ihat  there  will  l>e  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  coal  pnxluced  at  these 
mines  during  the  next  few  years.  This  will  naturally  result  in  niaking  Norfolk 
an  important  coal  shipping  port,  and  coaling  station  for  foreign  steamahips*  The 
distance  from  the!*ct  mines  to  Norfolk  is  aljout  378  miles.  For  coking  pnrpoBes, 
this  coal,  as  already  stated,  has  proved  vety  stilisfactory,  and  CoL  D.  F.  Ilousfiton, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Crozer  Steel  and  Iron  Companj^'s  lOO-lon  furnace  at 
RiMinoke,  writing  of  it,  says:  **We  have  been  using  coke  made  from  the  Flat 
Top  coal  at  Pocahontas  for  the  past  ten  months,  and  find  it  equal  to  Connellsville 
coke,  which  we  used  the  first  two  months  of  our  blast " 

This  is  of  great  importance  in  the  future  development  <if  Southwest  Virginia 
as  an  iron  making  region,  as  it  brings  the  necc*s&ar)'  cheap  and  gt>od  fuel  within 
convenient  distance  of  the  large  supplies  of  iron  ore  accessible  on  New  River* 
Cripple  Creek  and  elsewhere. 

It  may  with  safety  be  predicted  that  in  a  few  years  Virginia  will  take  an 
important  rank  as  a  coal  producing  State.  And  she  will  moreover  have  two 
important  coal  ports:  Norfolk  receiving  and  shipping  the  steadily  increasing 
quantity  of  coal  brought  ftom  the  Flat  Toi>  coal  field  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad,  and  Newport  News,  already  doing  a  heav}'  business  in  West  Virginia 
coal  mined  along  the  line  of  the  fljesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  carried  by 
thitt  road  to  tidewater  at  Newport  News. 

IRON  ORE. 

In  writing  of  the  iron-ore  resources  of  Southwest  Virginia,  Mr.  Andrew 
IcCreath,  in  his  ** Mineral  Wealth  of  Virginia,**  says: 

**The  mof-l  tmjiortnnt  development  of  the  brown  hematite  ores  along  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Bvstem,  and,  considering  their  richness  and  char- 
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acter,  one  of  the  mo«t  important  in  the  ooimtJT,  is  the  greiit  iron-ore  belt  whiclil 
openwl  up  liy  the  Cripple  Creek  extenwon.    TLc  niiiroftd  paseeg  for  miles  througl 
rich  oiitcnjp's  of  iron  ore,  with  numerous  mines  now  opened  and  worked  to  supply 
the  euwUI  chnrcoa!  furnaces  uf  the  region. 

**Tliis  inm-ore  region  is  for  the  most  part  embraced  in  Pulaski,  Wy the  and 
Smyth  Countiej*,  in  Soiitliwest  Virginia.    Tlie  ores  He  on  both  sides  of  New  Rive 
and  Cripple  Creek,  aiul  ihi*  milroad  line  following  these  streams  renders  the  who 
ore  supply  praeticaHy  available  tor  market. 

"The  limestone  ore*^  of  the  Cripple  Creek  region  t^how  as  high  a  gene 
character  &8  any  brown  benmtite  ores  niinecl  in  the  country.  The  result 
numerous  anal  vises  sho^^a  an  tivemge  rielineHs  in  urelallie  iron  of  over  54  ^»er  cei 
in  the  ore  drieJ  at  212"  F.,  with  abuut  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  phos^pbt^ru 
This  unuBually  finecJtaracter  is  found  ti*beveryunifoi-m  through  all  tbenumeroti 
mines  and  outerops  examined.  Il  it*  wimewhat  exirtiordinarv'  tliai  not  only  is  the 
this  regularity  m  the  j>ereeuiage  of  iron,  but  also  that  the*  pli<»^phoru»*sht>w*^ 
great  unlfomiitv  in  spt^eimens  taken  widely  amrt;  and  in  no  caj^e  has  il  been 
found  to  exeeeJ  two-ienths  of  one  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is  such  thai 
it  smelts  vexy  easily  in  the  fbmaoef  and  it  should  require  a  minimuin  amount  <  " 
both  tins  and  fuel. 

*'The  mountain  ores  of  the  Cripple  Creek  region  have  been  but  little  work6 
owing  to  the  gre^iter  neeessibility  ot  the  limestone  deposits. 

*'Ge(ikiirically,  these  mountain  ores  represent  the  same  horizon  as  those  whic 
have  been  exlensivi-lv  worked  in  numerouH  other  places,  winch  have  so  frequent' 
afforded  large  cpmntllies  of  good  ore,  and  wlucb  are  now  furnishing  the  rt^guli 
supplies  to  the  Crozer  Furnace  at  Roanoke  and  to  the  Gein  Furnaee  at  Milnes. 

'* The  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  the  Cripple  Creek  region  is  uudoubtedly  ve 
great.     The  limestone  dej>osits  occur  in  eietls  and  cavities  of  the  limestone  mix€ 
with  clay,  bvit  in  this  district  rarely  with  any  flmt.    The  method  of  occurrence  \ 
such  that  the  banks  will  yield  widely  varying  quantities  of  ore.    Some  of  then 
have  been  worked  for  many  years*  and  shafts  are  rejjorted  to  have  been  sunk  liX> 
feet  in  orebe^iring  clays  with  bottom  of  sliaft  still  in  ore.    Frecpiently  tiie  ore^ 


bearing  material  is  of  unusual  richness,  yielding  in  the  wasber  i\i\iy  one-l 
clean  ore. 

*' The  developed  mines  represent  but  a  nart  i>f  the  limestone  ore  deposits, 
there  are  numenms  rteh  and  widely  extended  outei'ops  of  iron  ore  wliich  haY 
either  as  vet  never  been  tested,  or  else  only  a  few  sliallow  ]iit8  luive  bei^n  si 
just  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ore  continues  below  the  surface,  without  del 
miniuiT  its  depth. 

''l^aeiHties  for  economical  mining  are  jKissesfted  by  Ibis  region  in  a  markc 
degree,  Ibr  the  limestone  ores  are  very  free  from  tliiit,  and  are  general Iv  found  i 
a  loose  granuhir  clay  which  is  easily  washed  out;  tiiere  is  abundance  of  water  ft 
washing  purposes,  both  in  the  bntnch  streams  and  in  Cripple  Creek  itself;  the  o] 
deposits  are  geographically  and  to  pog  rap  Ideally  well  situated  for  mining,  and  tl 
ore-bearing  material  is  frequently  of  unusual  richness.    As  a  result  of  all  then 
favorable  circumstances,  the  region  is  to-day  procbicin^  very  cheap  limestone  ore, 
and  the  ajnouut  (*f  such  cheap  limestone  ore  can  be  quickly  i*nd  largely  increased. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  district  can  compiin^  favorably  in  the  costof' product  ioi 
with  any  other  brown  hematite  iron  ore  producing  region."* 

PIG  IRON. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Virginia  has  shown  a  very  rapid  increase  duri; 
the  last  live  years.  The  advantages  possessed  by  that  State  for  making  iron 
probably  not  surpassed  by  any  other  section  of  our  country,  wheu  the  cost,  ti 
portatioQ  facilities  and  nearness  to  consimiing  markets  are  taken  into  accounl 
Since  18^0  Virginia  has  increased  her  production  of  pig  iron  from  29^)34  lone 
157,483  tons — a  rate  of  increase  that  is  surprisingly  large.  The  gain  has  heeu  stea4i 
from  year  to  year  without  any  tluctnalion.  In  ISJ^O  the  production  was  29,934  tt>n« 
1111881,83,711  tons;  in  1882,  87,781  tons;  in  1883. 152.907,  and  in  1H84, 157,483  tou 
showing  an  increase  in  1884  even,  aa  compared  with  1883,  not wiih>4tandiug  tli 
fact  that  the  aggregate  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  whole  country  in  1884  w 
657,(XI0  tons  less  than  in  1883,  owing  to  the  general  indu.strial  depressiom  Tli 
cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  the  South  is  a  much  disputed  (question.  There  ai 
some  who  claim  iliat  it  can  be  produced  at  extremely  low  figures,  even  $8  and  { 
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W  B  Um  being  often  inentioBed,  while  others  are  equally  as  poailive  that  tlic  rmi  Is 
much  greater-  In  the  tirst  class  there  are  prohably  siiine  who  are  inttretiU'd  eitUtjr 
IB  stalling  mineral  hinils  or  in  seeking  to  develup  ^yraa  special  lucality,  while 
among  the  Becond  class  would  doubtless  he  found  mme  who  have  private  reiu^ona 
for  making  the  coet  apiiK-ar  larger  than  it  really  is.  There  is,  liowever,  a  niitldlo 
ground  wluch  will  l>riiiif  us  very  uear  to  tlie  truih.  Prohnhly  the  most  retiahle 
and  unbiased  statements  regarding  the  coKt  of  [>iK  *rt>u  iimking  in  Virginia  are 
thogie  of  Prof  McCreath,  already  quoted.    Prrdl  MrCroath  is  eliemist  to  the  State 

^ Geological  Surv^ey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  can  hardly  tx;  accused  of 
being  partial  to  Virginia ;  moreover,  he  was  rcconiinended  for  this  work  by  many 
of  the  leading  iron  makers  of  Pennsylvania.  After  a  thorough  examLiiation,  he 
submitted  the  following  estimates  as  t^  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  In  Virginia 
and  In  Pennsylvania: 
Cost  of  Making  Ibon  ry  VmoiifiAi 
AT  MJLN8S.        BUCHAWAJ*,         HOXWOlCK,  fULASKl.         dtlFPLS  CJtSSlC 

Ore $4  9>  l4  73  $479  1479  l340 

C©ke 5  ss  446  369  33t  jW 

Umestoiie..... 30  60  75  60  50 

Idbor.*. 150  300  3  10  »oo  aoo 

Incidentftli .*.....       1  00  1  25  i  35  1  95  i  35 

■             Total  co»t  per  too, «> »  |t3  55  I13  (H  |i9  5B  |ii  95  $*i  03 

P                           Cost  of  Making  Iron  in  Pennbttlvania. 
MIODLK  LOWKR  LITHIGH 

PKMKSYLVANIA.      HAffXISBVRQ.      SUSQVHHANNA*       VAIXET.  FITTSBVaGU. 

Ore I  7  75  l7So  $7n  $  B  co  fto  00 

Fuel,  coal  and  coke..      4  6s  450  49$  joo  |oo 

Lime»toi»e 100  85  56  77  77 

J^c^ntals.t  '• 3^5  3  «5  3^5  3^5  3  >5 

Total  crj<«.t  per  tod,.  |»i6  63  $16  ;o  ft6  01  |i7  ot  fty  09 

The  flgurt?a  fur  Jlilne^,  Virginia,  are  the  actual  cost  of  making  coke  pig  iron 
at  the  large  fiirnace  located  there;  and  while  the  figures  for  Roanoke  w(*re  given 
when  made  as  estimates,  they  are  contirmcd  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Crozer 
Steel  and  Iron  Company  of  Roanoke,  who  puta  the  actual  coet  at  his  furnace  at 
$12.60.  It  IB  [wseihle — indeed,  quite  probable^ — that  the  economies  lately  intro* 
diioed  into  iron  making,  forced,  as  they  were,  upon  fun^ace  owners  hy  the  extreme 
dcfpreesloii  of  1884,  have  made  somewhat  of  a  reduction  from  the  foregoing  figures 
as  k)  the  cost  of  iron  making  in  Virginia.  Prior  lo  tiii'  i^evere  buMiuesa  depreesion 
that  at  thii*  writing  appears  to  i)e  passing  avvay»  a  large  numlier  of  companies  had 
been  orgariized  and  f  Inirtered  to  erect  furnacea  in  different  parts  of  Virginia,  and 
btil  for  this  depresflion,  proliably  balf  a  dozen  large  furnaces  of  an  aggregate 
GAfMiclty  of  150.000  to  200^000  lona  annually  would  now  l>e  under  construction  in 

^|bat  State*  These  companieB,  having  ihc4r  charters  ah'cady  secured^  will  no  duulit 
Jtako  advantage  of  the  tirst  decided  improvement  in  Die  iron  trade  and  commence 
llbe  erection  of  tlieir  furnaces,  and  thus  add  to  the  steadily  increasing  production 
of  pig  iron  in  Vinrinia. 
MAKLTACTUEES. 
In  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturen,  Virginia  at  the  taking  of 
the  census  in  1880,  was  surpassed  by  only  two  of  the  Soutiiern  States — Maryland 
and  Keniueky.  Next  to  Virginia  came  Georgia  with  $20,<J72,410  Investeil  in 
manufactnring,  agiunst  $26,l*(i8,lM)0  in  the  former  State.  In  1880  Virginia  had 
5,710  manufacluring  esi&blishmentBf  employing  ^,184  hanil8,  and  producing 
manufactured  products  to  the  extent  of  $51,780^992.  These  figures,  howc^ver,  give 
Imt  little  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  manufactures  in  tins  State  at  present,  as  the  last 
^^  fottr  years  have  been  very  active  ones  in  the  hnilding  up  of  the  industrial  inten^sts 
^1     ot  Virginia,    In  1880  for  instance,  Virginia  producetl  only  20,943  tons  of  pig  iron, 
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whne  in  1884  nearly  153,000  tons  were  made  in  that  dtate;  in  1880  the  cort( 
mills  of  ibe  State  titid  44,000  gpijitiJeg,  wliiltf  m  18S4  ihey  hud  mSM.  These  a 
but  illusmuiuiii*  of  the  general  iudustrial  progress  uf  Virginia,  ihou^^h  jios^ibly 
otlii^r  interests  the  development  has  been  somewhat  less  ntpid.  It  ba^  lately  beil 
stiiUxl  by  a  good  authority  that  in  oue  county  alone  j>5,000,(KK*  hud  been  inveni 
in  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  this  tl 
biilk  has  L*een  invested  since  1^80.  In  tlie  manuliicture  ol  ti»titKr<>  Virginia  tak< 
a  high  rank,  the  product  of  her  inmiense  toJjacco  faelories  being  found  in  nearl; 
if  not  every  eivilizal  CfUintry  of  the  world.  As  in  Kurth  Carolina,  this  busine 
IB  rapidly  increasing,  and  lately  a  auml:>er  of  imi»ortnnt  totiacci*  manufacturii: 
enterprises  have  lieen  organized  ux  the  Statf>,  The  ticmr  nnlling  inlerest  is  a  vei^ 
large  and  nourishing  one,  the  excellent  quality  of  Virgitib  wheat  enabling  tli 
miUers  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  flour  in  much  demand  outride  of  t 
State,  and  especially  in  South  America,  where  very  large  quantilies  of  Rit*hui03 
flour  are  annually  consumed. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  Is  prfilmbl}'-  carried  on  m*)re  extensively 
Virginia  than  in  any  of  the  other  Bouthera  States,  excepting  Maryland  and  poggfc 
bly  Kentucky,  though  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  statistics  on  this,  later  than  the 
cenbus  reports  of  IRSO,  and  they  are  of  little  value  so  far  as  the  present  industrij 
position  of  the  Southern  Stales  is  concerned.  At  Richmond  and  Honnoke  tbi 
arc  rnacbine  shopB  of  enormous  size  and  capacity^  equalling  in  extent  and  in  t] 
character  of  the  work  turned  out»  ttie  largt*st  machine  shops  to  Ix*  found  in  I] 
North.  These  shops  not  only  make  the  geneml  run  of  n>achinery  fiuch 
engines,  l>oilers,  saw  mills,  iSci-.,  but  they  alevo  do  a  very  large  aHiouut  of  railroi 
work,  some  of  the  locomotives  manulactured  by  them  being  equal  to  the  best' 
made.  In  nearly  all  portions  of  the  State  manufactures  are  receiving  increased 
attention,  and  strong  eflbrts  are  made  by  the  press  and  the  peoi>le  to  encou^ 
the  mnnufaclurin^  interests, 

OYSTER  INTERESTS. 

In  the  Chesiijieake  Day  and  its  tributaries,  ilarylaud  and  Virginia  have 
magiiitlcent  source  of  wealth.  This  bay  has  long  been  noted  as  cmitainiug  the 
mo,3t  extensive  aud  valuable  oyster  beds  in  tlie  world.  It  is  true  that  these  o^nster 
beds  are  gradua^lly  being  depleted  by  exceaslve  dredging;  but  as  this  will  drive  the 
oystermen  Into  the  regular  cultivation  of  oysters,  and  tlius  inereaj^e  their  protits 
and  enlarge  the  annual  jrield,  it  can  hardly  Im  looked  upon  as  a  [iernianent  injury 
to  the  State.  There  are  few  industries  of  any  kind  that  otfer  larger  reUirns  for 
the  c«pil4il  invested  nud  are  as  safe  and  secure  as  oyster  planting.  It  is  an 
induBtiy  which  needs  only  a  moderate  amount  of  attention,  and  does  not  require 
any  spethd  training  or  education,  and  yet,  if  intelligently  managed,  will  almost 
cjertainly  yield  very  liberal  profit b.  The  oyster  planters  of  the  Chesapeake  almost 
without  exception  find  their  busmess  profita!>le.  It  is  a  business  in  which  either 
large  or  small  capital  can  be  invested  tf^  advantage — the  rate  of  protit  probably 
being  very  nearly  the  same  in  either  case.  ■ 

Jn  18^0,  3h\  R.  II.  Edmondii,  editor  of  the  Manufactur<T^*  Rt*cord,  Baltimorm 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Census  Department^  prepared  a  rejiort  for  the 
census  upon  the  '^Oyt^ter  Interests  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,"  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing i^tatifitics  are  gathered!    There  are  14,236  men  engaged  in  couching  oyster 
in  Virginia,  using  in  their  work  4,4W1  canoes  or  small  Ixmls  averaging  ai»out  twc 
men  each,  and  1,317  larger  boats  running  from  10  to  20  tons  each  and  employing 
on  the  average  aljout  four  men  ejick.    Of  the  aggregate  numljer  of  oyi^termenT' 
6»588  are  while  and  7^008  cohired.     The  total  value  of  the  tnvats  engaged  tn  tids 
busln&s  in  Virginia  is  $790,20tl    There  were  in  1880  twenty-tive  firms  in  Virginia 
engaged  in  canning  oysters,  their  capital  being  1 119,350.    They  handled  in  that 
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year  1,622,180  buBhels  of  oysters,  valued  at  $726,698.  The  total  quantity  of 
oysters  taken  in  Virginia  waters  for  the  census  year  was  6,837,320  bushels.  The 
a^j^^gate  amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  branches  of  this  business  was 
$1,361,100;  the  number  of  people  employed,  16,264,  and  their  wages  and  earnings 
were  $3,125,923. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

The  State  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools,  as  complete,  except  in 
thinly-settled  districts,  as  in  any  other  State.  Private  schools,  academies  and 
colleges  are  numerous.  The  University  of  Virginia,  near  Charlottesville,  ranks 
with  the  best  universities  in  the  country.  The  Washington  and  Lee  University 
and  Virginia  Military  Institute  are  colleges  of  high  grade. 

TRANSPORTATION. 
Virginia  is  well  supplied  with  transportation  facilities.  The  State  has  a  large 
railroad  mileage,  and  through  its  enormous  extent  of  water  front  along  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  numberless  tributaries,  the  whole  of  Tidewater  Virginia  is  kept 
in  close  and  cheap  communication  with  leading  markets  by  means  of  steamboats 
and  sailing  vessels. 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

Virginia  has  for  years  been  famous  the  world  over  for  the  number  and  value 
of  her  mineral  springs.  In  the  western  section  of  the  State  there  is  hardly  a 
neighborhood  without  its  springs  of  mineral  water.  There  is  probably  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  possessing  so  many  popular  resorts.  The  people  not  only  of 
the  South,  but  of  the  North  and  West  as  well,  gather  at  these  springs  in  the 
summer  in  enormous  numbers  to  drink  the  health-giving  waters  and  breathe  the 
invigorating  mountain  air.  The  ftimishing  of  farm  products  to  the  hotels  is  a 
profitable  business  for  the  local  farmers  and  truck  raisers. 

Virginia  offers  many  inducements  to  the  investor  and  the  settler,  and  her 
advantages  for  industrial  or  agricultural  pursuits  and  her  attractions  as  a  place  of 
residence  are  well  worth  investigating. 
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Ttil  Stale  lies  soulli  of  PenuBylvauia ;  it  is  lH>uiiOeci  on  llie  east  by  MHrj^lauU, 
on  tke  soulbeiist  and  &t>atli  by  Vligmia,  and  on  the  wci^t  by  Kentncky  and  Ohio; 
it  IB  separated  from  Ohio  l*y  the  Ohio  Rivtr.  The  population  of  the  Slate  is 
given  hi  the  last  cenmiR  report  as  t}18,457 — »JO0,lt>3  native  and  18;265  foreign; 
592/^37  wiiiie  and  25m'>  coloml 

Tlie  following  on  the  topography  of  Uie  Stale  ia  by  Wm.  M.  Fontaine^  A.  M., 
ProfesfitJi"  of  Natural  History,  &;c.,  at  tht?  Cnivei-Bity  of  West  Virginia: 

It  will,  jverhaix^t  give  a  better  general  idea  of  the  topograpliy  of  the  coxmltj 
if  we  select  for  examiniition  one  of  the  Btreanis  whicli  rise  on  the  eastern  edgt*  of 
the  State,  near  the  Alleghany  Monntiiine,  Hml  tlow  wet^tward  into  the  Ohio.  Such 
a  Btreani,  when  foUowed  from  its  monlh  to  its  t^oiiree,  will  take  ub  across  the 
entire  width  of  nil  the  various  anrface  fentnrea  to  In?  eeeu  in  that  region;  for  it 
niuet  lie  noted  that  arcaa  with  similar  t*>pographical  features  have  their  greatest 
dimensions  along  lines  running  nurlheast  and  southwest  here  as  elsewhere  in  tb^ 
Apalachian  Region* 

Fiir  our  present  purpose  no  Blreani  is  better  sni table  than  tlie  Kanawha,  and 
its  eoniimuition  in  tlie  New  and  Greenbrier  Rivers.  The  features  seen  along  this 
line  arc  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  streftiim  which  pursue  aeimilar  course  Such 
aJ'e  ttie  Big  Sandy,  Ouyandoiie,  Gnu  ley,  Elk  and  Little  Kanawha. 

Comnieneiug  then  on  the  Ohio  nnd  proceeding  eastward,  we  note  the  follow 
iug  facts: 

lu  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  as  we  enter  the  Kanawha,  we  are  acccfnipanied 
by  hills  of  moderate  height  (2{KI-300  fetrt)  with  gentle  slopet?,  *md  placed  nioreor 
less  widely  ft]mrl»  having  extensive  bottoma  along  the  river  antl  other  tndieatioua 
of  a  surface  comijosed  of  soft  and  easily  worn-down  nuuerial.  These  features 
accompany  us  for  a  long  distance,  until  we  approach  Charleston.  As  we  near 
this  point  the  hills  become  higher  and  higher,  with  more  precipitous  slopes  and 
narrower  vallej'B,  At  the  aame  time  they  clo«e  down  on  the  river  nearer  and 
nearer. 

Puseing  Charleston,  the  same  features  continue,  the  hills  goiniug  in  height 
along  the  river  until  they  reach,  in  the  vicinity  of  Coalsburg,  the  altitude  of  800 
feet  above  the  stream.  They  continue  to  rise  gradually  until,  near  the  falls,  they 
attain  the  height  of  1,100  feet.  At  the  falls  the  river  pasaesi  into  that  part  of  its 
course  marked  by  canon  features,  and  from  this  iioint  takes  the  name  of  New  ^ 
Rirer.  A  little  back  fk)m  the  inuneditile  hanks  the  hills  rise  into  quite  lofty  H 
mountains,  attaining  in  Gauley  Mountain  the  hetght  of  1,800  to  1,900  feet  above 
the  riv^er. 

The  canon  features  attend  New  River  to  Ijeyoud  Quiiminiont,  a  distance  of 
more  than  40  miles.  These  are  caused  by  the  rise  aljove  the  whaler  level  of  tlie 
massive  sandstonea  of  the  conglomerate  aeries.  Wherever  the  rivers  are  flowing 
through  and  over  this  series,  especially  its  upjier  portion,  they  jiresent  much  the 
same  character.    In  «uch  caaes  they  are  w^alled  in  by  high  hills  or  precipitous  cliffs 
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wbich  riBe  almost  immediately  fnmi  the  water's  eidigey  Icaviug  no  btitioma  ar  low 
groiindB.  The  beds  of  tlie  streams  are  nJi^^'<?cl  atnl  choked  with  great  maijses  of 
Btone  fiilleti  from  the  eliffs  aJmve.  while  contmual  rapids  and  fulls  eoiiibine  to  give 
Ihem  slill  more  of  tlie  dmractcr  of  inomHain  lorrents,  Sneli  a  conformatiou  has 
^iven  to  New  River  its  well-kuoMii  reputation  for  wjldnrFK  mid  ruggcduesg.  But 
in  these  features  it  is  even  surjMissed  by  its  soiithem  neighbors,  the  Guyandotte 
and  Big  Sandy* 

While  such  wild  and  nigged  scenery  is  presented  along  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  streams  in  this  area  occupied  by  the  conglomerate,  the  ease  is  very  dilTerent 
when  we  ascend  the  inclosing  lulls.  It  is  lb  us  seen  that  Ibe  rivers  are  i-eally 
flowing  in  deep  trenches  far  helow  the  geiitrnl  plane  of  the  country.  This 
general  plane  is  determined  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  conglomende  series, 
which  continues  to  rise  lo  the  east  at  an  average  rate  of  60  feet  to  the  mile.  As 
a  e<msequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  conglomerate  rising  faster  tliau  the 
rirers  fall,  the  clitrs  which  lionler  tbeni  hec^ime  higber  and  higher  and  tbe  general 
fior&cemore  elevateil  as  we  proceed  ea?t,  until  tlie  upper  surface  of  tlie  coiigKim- 
crate  series  is  carried  so  high  In  the  air  that  il  has  l>een  broken  down  and  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  elements. 

This  plane^  determined  b}'  the  upper  surface  of  the  conglomerate,  is  dotted 
over  with  hills,  which  do  nrit,  in  tlieir  general  aspects,  differ  from  those  seen  elf+e- 
where  over  most  of  the  State.  Many  of  tliem  rise  to  n  congideralile  height,  owing 
lo  special  agencies  which  have  acted  to  presen'c  them.  Where  their  conglomemte 
base  has  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  they  atL-iin  above  tide  an  elevation  which 
ivould  by  no  means  be  suspected  by  an  inspe*  tion  of  their  altitude  alMjve  tbeir 
bases.  Such  elevations  are  those  of  Big  Scwellj  Cheriy  Pond  and  Guyandotte 
Mountains,  &c 

The  conglomerate  base  continues  to  rise  as  above  descrilw?d  unril  it  makes  its 
lai^t  appjcarance  on  the  east  in  the  Grtqit  Flat  Top  ami  White  Oak  Jlouninina. 
Here  il  has  attained  the  elevation  of  2,800  to  3.0O0  ft»et. 

Pfissing  beyond  the  line  of  tbese  juountuins,  near  Hinton»and  following  the 
Oreewhrier  River  eastward,  we  find  llie  general  plane  of  the  countr)^  greatly 
lowered,  the  canon  features  lost,  and  the  surface  presenting  getienil  features  like 
those  aeen  below  Charleston.  This  continues  uutil  we  api>roaeh  the  White  8id- 
pbttr,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Greenbrier,  when  w^e  meet  for  the  tirst  time  the 
long  pnndlel  folds  of  the  Alleghany  J^Ioun tains. 

If  now  we  take  a  similar  course  from  wciit  to  east  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the 
State,  wo  will  fljid  a  ditlbrent  toi)oirraphy.  Ihere  is  no  rise  of  the  general  plane 
of  tbe  country  to  the  east  in  this  qiuirter,  for  tbe  conglonicrate  is  too  deeply 
buried,  and  its  thickness  has  b<'conie  tno  much  diminished.  Commencing  on  the 
Ohio  in  the  northern  part  i>f  Wetzel  and  proceeding  east  across  Monongalia  to 
tbe  west  bortler  of  Preston^  we  find  no  essential  dilference.  On  the  Ohio  the  hills 
are  higher  here  than  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  since  they  reach  the  height  of 
500  and  600  feet  al¥?ve  the  river.  In  Wetzel  they  rise  still  higher  above  their 
TaJleys,  but  in  Monongalia  they  again  show  the  same  altitude  as  on  the  Ohio,  On 
tbe  west  border  of  Preston  we  meet  in  Laurel  Hill  the  most  westerly  of  tbe 
Harnllel  folds  of  the  Alleghany  system,  and  thence  these  are  continueij,  growing 
closer  and  higher  as  we  [)r«iceed  eastward. 

K  birdVeye  view  of  I  lie  Ohio  River  would  show  it,  throughout  much  of  its 
coiifBe,  flowing  between  high  sharp-backed  hills.  These  are  higher  in  the  north, 
lower  in  the  middle,  and  higher  again  in  the  southern  part  of  its  course. 

In  order  to  understand  the  topography  of  a  country  we  must  know  its 
geologj%  for  the  rocks  which  underlie  the  soil  form  the  materials  out  of  which  tbe 
BClifiioe  ft^tures  have  been  carved,  and  their  vatying  hardness  and  proneues^  to 
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dlsmtegration  will  detennine  the  Blmped  Unftlly  assumed.  We  will  theii|  in  Ui 
conneciioD,  hriefl}-  descril*e  some  of  tUe  more  hnportant  jreological  formfttli 
fiolely  ID  their  tofH:igTa]»liical  relalioiiB,  Tlio  formations  which  have  hud  by  thd 
pr^st'nce  the  most  loflatiice  on  the  topography  of  our  Btate  are  the  following 
begiiiDing  with  the  highest  nud  latest  forujfd:  1.  The  up|>er  barreu  nieasun 
and  pRuluctivc  ccials.  2,  The  Iowit  barren  measures  and  productive  co&is» 
The  conglomerate  eerics,  4.  Tlie  umbral  shales  and  Hmestone.  5.  The  vespes 
line  fiiudes.  We  may  omit,  in  this  connection,  die  consklcration  of  the  oik 
•fomiuliuns,  rescning  tlieir  description  for  another  topici  since  tbey  compose 
conipanitivcly  small  portion  of  our  aren. 

The  uppcT  hni TPU  measures  and  prodnrtive  conls  are  everywhere  in  the  Stai 
— mainly  &<->ft  ciumbling  rocks,  such  us  slialcs  and  shaly  sandi^toncs,  which 
easily  worn  down  and  removed  by  rains  and  running  streama.  They  are  greatl; 
thickened  in  the  northern  part  of-thc  Stale,  hut  in  pa^t^ing  South  become  com 
l»aratively  unimportuiit.  Wlienevcr  thry  are  present,  owing  to  the  readiness  witl 
which  they  are  worn  away,  they  pr^xluce  high  conical  or  roundetl  hills,  witU: 
narrow  valleys,  forming  an  irregiilsir  net- work  of  streams,  Tlu'?>ic  streams 
have  nmch  botluni  hiucl,  but  it  is  not  umommon  to  fitid  the  hills  with  b\ 
summits. 

The  lower  barren  measures  and  productive  coali^i  in  the  nortliern  part  of  t 
State,  are  compartiiively  thin,  imd  do  nut  differ  materially  in  their  structure  ani 
tojHigraphy  from  the  overly'.n£r  mHi's  first  def^crilicdi  but  in  the  south  there  is 
verj*  material  change.  The  series  becomeft  greatly  thickened*  und  there  is  a  mud 
larger  pmi>ortion  of  firm  massive  sandstones  in  it,  especially  towards  the  lowi 
portion.  As  the  to|X)graphi(:^  effects  of  tht^se  stindstones  are,  in  general,  the  sann 
with  those  of  the  conglomerate  series,  we  neetl  not  consider  them  separately, 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  tliKt  the  change  in  tl»e  topograiihy,  described  above,  i 
Been  in  nt>i)roaching  Clmrleston  frotn  the  Ohio  River,  is  due  to  the  rise  of  thei 
rocks  ftl>ovc  water  h  vcL  Ttie  conglomerate  scries,  in  ttie  northern  portion  of  tb4 
State,  is  companitively  quite  tliin,  and  is  s<3  deeiily  buried  under  the  productlv 
coal  measures  that  it  haa  no  effect  on  the  topography.  It  is  first  seen  in  Laun 
Hill  rising  alxjve  the  Burfuce.  and  ft*om  that  point  eastward  it  has  an  Import anl 
influence  on  the  surface  contmirs,  entering  mainly  into  the  mountain  ridges.  Il 
is  here  princljially  ma.*^!r^ivo  sandstone. 

In  the  sout!i,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  it  greatly  thickenetl  and  elevated  to  thf 
surface  over  broad  areas.  Along  New  River  and  soulhwunl  it  has  a  threefoli 
structure,  lieing  massive  sandstone  at  bottom,  more  shaly  and  easily  eroded  strati 
in  the  center,  and  on  lop  again  massive  Mudstone  of  great  thiekneas.  Thronghoul 
the  series  massive  sandstones  priitominate.  The  influence  of  this  series,  combined 
with  ttiat  of  the  more  ma,«sive  portions  of  the  lower  prrxluctive  coahj,  has  had  ai 
excf-edingly  imporlanl  cfTect  on  the  tojxjgraphy  of  the  central  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  State.  This  is  in  large  ptirt  due  to  the  highly  siliceous  character  ol 
tuany  of  these  sandstones,  which  has  enabled  them  to  resist  in  a  remarkabU 
uianner  degnidation  and  removal  Ij}"  nuining  streams.  Such  sandstones  are  ind 
siructible.exceiu  by  underudning  and  throwing  down  the  h^lges;  and  this  proc( 
of  underlining  is  what  Ims  filled  the  streams  flowing  in  this  fonuation  with  th( 
huge  musses  of  stone  wtiieh  we  see.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  uppennosl 
ledge,  which  is  usually  over  150  feet  thick. 

Underlying  the  conglomerate  series  we  have  the  umbral  shales  and  sand' 
stones,  followed  l>elow  by  the  uml>ral  limestone.  These  shalt  sii  and  sandstones 
generally  eott  and  easily  cut  away,  w*hile  much  of  the  limestone  beneath  is  moi 
resi»t;int.  Hence  the  country  having  these  rocks  on  the  surface  is  usually  mucb 
lower  than  that  occupied  by  the  conglomerate,  they  having  been  cut  away  Diticl 
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more  rapidly.  W©  find  tbeee  strata  ovtT  much  uf  the  country  lying  to  the  eaat  of 
the  oofigloQierate,  wiuch,  as  stated  above,  makes  its  last  appearance  in  White  Oak, 
Wk  Knob  and  Flat  Top  Moun tains. 

Tbe  la&t  formation  to  be  mentif>nt*d  bere  k  the  upper  member  of  the  vesper- 
tioe,  whicli  i»  formed  of  crumbling  red  slitdes,  and  tUese  even  more  readily  than 
ibe  ahaks  of  the  umhrai  are  broken  dowu  and  removed.  These  form  the  only 
other  rock  compomng  tbe  Burface  t»f  Mi  rcer,  Monroe  and  Greenbrier  besides  the 
4ibove  named. 

For  the  purpose  of  topograph ical  description  we  may  divide  tbe  State  into ' 
two  regions,  In  which  the  surface  features  pre&enl  important  difierencea,  and  are 
<)ue  to  tbe  action  of  es^CDtially  different  causes.    Our  dividing  Hue  must  be  some- 
what arbitrarily  selected.    It  may  be  taken  as  follows : 

Beginning  in  the  north,  it  commences  in  Liiurel  Hill » on  the  west  border  of 
Tteston,  and  is  iheuce  continued  tiMJUth,  in  the  mouniidn  of  that  name^  on  tbe 
^faCem  bitrder  of  Barbour;  tbe  ace  in  Rich  Mountain  iu  Randolph;  GftuJeyaud 
<3reenbrier  Muuntatns  In  Pocahontas ;  tbe  Main  Alleghany,  near  tbe  White  Sul* 
phur;  and  lanliy,  Peter's  Mountaiu,  in  the  southern  piirt  of  the  State.  Tlic 
<^untry  Ijetween  this  line  and  I  he  Ohio  River  may  be  styled  tbe  Hilly  Region, 
afld  that  lying  to  Ihe  e^ist  of  it  the  Mounuiin  Region. 

It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  Ibis  division  is  not  founded  oo  altitude  alone, 
Imt  also  on  considemtions  wiiich  will  be  presently  giveiL  Indeed,  contrary  to 
^bal  the  titles  might  suggest,  the  elevation  of  much  of  the  Hilly  Region  is  above 
that  uf  a  portion  of  Ibe  Mountain  Regirm. 

In  that  section  whicii  we  have  styled  tlie  Hilly  Region,  and  whicb  compriBes 
much  Ibe  larger  part  of  tbe  State,  are  to  be  found  those  peculiar  topographical 
Ibnltires  which  have  given  our  State  considerable  celebrity.    Leaving  out  of  Tiew 
for  tbe  pri'scnt  tbe  specml  features  which  mark  tiie  canon  portions  of  the  streuoilfi 
in  tbe  S4Hitbt  and  the  cjiuntry  whcnvcr  the  conglomerate  has  attained  a  consider- 
Able  hetgbt  alx)ve  tbe  rivera,  we  may  briefly  describe  them  as  follows:     First,  we 
nata  a  vast  multitude  of  bills,  sometimes  closely  placed,  and  rising  immediately 
fitmi  the  V-flhaped  depressions  in  which  the  streams  flow;  again,  sloping  more 
gently,  with  considerable  bottoms  at  their  base,  spreading  out  into  flat-topped, 
g^ently  undulating  plains  on  their  summits;  or  again,  expanding  into  elevations 
the  digoity  of  mountains.     Looking  acrfjss  such  a  rtgion,  it  often  pre- 
lim?  Iwit  a  succession  of  such  hills  and  valley  a.     As  a  rule,  these  succeed 
"mekk  Dther  in  no  particular  order,  but  occur  just  as  the  streams,  turning  hither 
ami  ihilher  to  avoid  some  harder  rock^  carved  tbem  out.     Occasionally  the  out- 
crop  of  pome  more  indestructible  stratum  bas  determined  tbe  direction  of  a  line 
of  elevations,  or  a  renmant  of  a  harder  overlying  mass  bas,  along  certain  deter* 
minate  lines,  pre8er\'ed  the  underlying  softer  material  from  erosi«in,aud  so  left 
iBQfe  or  less  connected  ndges  and  moimtaios.    These  are  the  general  features 
pre«eDied  by  the  elevations  in  the  softer  strata  of  the  productive  coals,  and  in  the 
itmilar  rcxiks  underlying  tbe  conglomerate  series.    The  special  modifications  pro- 
duced hy  this  latter  series  will  i>e  noted  further  on. 

iL^n,  as  might  be  inferred,  tbe  streams  in  the  aliove*described  districts  are 
Qttrked  by  tbe  great  irregularity  of  their  courses.  The_v  flow  to  every  cpiarter  of 
tiM) compass,  but  all  finally  male e  Iheir  way  we^itward  or  northwestward  into  tbe 
Ohio.  These,  as  well  as  aU  tbe  streams  in  the  SUite,  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
*li?l«lb  to  which  Ibey  have  cut  their  channels.  Here,  however,  although  the  valleys 
MBdrcp  and  narrow,  they  have  none  of  the  canon  features;  but  tbe  bordering 
I>111«  may  be  cultivated  to  their  tops,  though  often  too  steep  and  with  a  soil  too 
%lit  to  render  frequent  ploughing  twivisable. 
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In  all  thiB  Hilljr  HegiAn  the  surface  features  are  entirely  the  work  of  erosioiL 
The  rains  anit  numing  Btreama  have  cut  Infty  hlUa  and  veritable  inountaina  out  of 
the  gently  sloping  and  often  almost  honzontal  atrata,  having  removeii  a  truly 
aflloiinding  maaa  of  material  by  their  Blow,  ever- wearing  flow.  Indeed*  when  one 
thinka  ovc  r  the  vast  amount  of  wear  that  the  surface  of  our  State  exhibits,  he  is 
tempted  to  speculate  alwiiit  a  periml  when  Ibe  rains  were  far  lie!i\ier  anrl  tlie 
streams  more  powerful  than  at  preaenL — ii  j)en«id  when  the  land,  uewly  mieed 
from  the  carboniferous  seas,  was  exposed  as  a  lofty  iMirrier  to  the  sweep  of  weft- 
crly  windfl  laden  with  moisture  from  extensive  eei^s  penetrating  into  the  land  far 
beyond  the  present  Guif  of  Mexico. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  iiispecti^m  of  the  topography  of  I  he  Mtmutain 
Region.  Omitting  the  counties  of  Berkeley  (in  part)  and  Jefl^erson,  this  regtoa 
iDcludes  atl  east  of  the  line  described  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Hilly  Regioa. 
Here  also  we  find  stupendous  mojiuments  of  tbe  leveling  powers  of  the  atmoa- 
pheric  agencies;  but  tliei^e  have  nut  l>ecn  the  only  forces  at  work  in  this  district 
in  modeling  the  hills  and  valleys,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Hilly  Region. 

The  surface  of  this  part  of  the  Stale,  when  first  upheaved  and  exiwsed  ta 
denuding  forces,  was  thrown  into  long  parallel  elevations  and  depressions  running 
in  a  northeast  and  soutliwest  direction.  These  folds,  on  the  east  border  of  the 
Blate,  lire  comparatively  close  together  and  narrow.  Cjtdug  west  Ihey  widen  out 
and  become  more  distant,  until,  iK^fore  reueljing  the  Oiiio,  they  become  imper- 
ceptible. The  EtnUti  which  rom|>o8e  these  folda  are  alternations  of  soft  yielding 
rocks  and  maflstve  sandstones^  among  which  latter  the  conglomerate  series  above 
descrilied  plays  no  unimportant  part. 

In  the  easternmost  and  more  sharply  fold et!  flexures  tiie  stiff,  unyielding  san 
stones  were,  along  the  crest  lines  of  ibe  ridges,  wliere  the  strain  was  greatest, 
burst  asunder  and  broken  to  fragments,  exposing  the  next  suceeeding  soft  strai 
below. 

Wlien  now  these  elevated  ridgc*s  or  anticUnala  were  exposed  to  the  wearing^ 
action  of  rains  and  torrents,  these  stripped  oiT  all  softer  material  from  the  sum* 
mils,  and  left  bare  the  arches  of  massive  snmlstonet  witii  tlieir  fractured  crowns. 
The  surface  waters  working  their  way  along  these  fractures  soon  reached  ttie 
softer  materia!  beli>w.  Here  their  progress  was  more  rapid,  and,  by  cutting  down 
and  uudeniuning  the  walls  on  either  side,  Ibey  have  finally  excjivated  clmuuels  of 
greater  or  less  width. 

Such  has  Iw^en  the  history  of  tbe  formation  of  many  of  the  narrow  parallel 
valleys  in  the  northeastern  counties  of  the  State,  and  more  jwirticuiarly  in  Ran- 
dolph and  Pendleton.     Where  the  process  abt^ve  described  has  been  carried  on  o 
an  extensive  scale,  we  see  the  river  now  flowing  In  a  narrow  valley  between  lw( 
mountain  walls.      This   is   the   ertse  with   Ty garths  Valley  River   in    Raudolpb 
Where  less  complete,  we  find  the  stream  flowing  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  and 
stlO  cutting  Its  way  down  in  the  massive  sandstone,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  thi 
Forks  of  Cheat. 

Again,  in  the  originally  depressed  i>ortSons  or  synclinal  valleys,  which,  being| 
leas  elevated,  have  suflered  less  from  erosion,  we  find  streams  flowing,  in  Uki 
manner,  between  mountain  chains;  and  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  t lie  waters  wotdd'| 
have  gathered  in  such  valleys.    Synclinal  valleys  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fart 
that  the  ri>ck8  dip  fmrn  l^>th  sides  towards  them,  while  in  the  ca»v.  of  valleys  ol 
the  formt.T  class,  or  anticlinal  valleys,  Ihey  dip  away  from  llicui  on  both  sides. 

It  often  happens  in  the  Mountain  Regitm  which  we  are  flt«crilnng  that  Uie 
arche«  and  ft>hts  are  too  Imiad  to  be  cracked  along  their  crest  lines.  Then  they 
often  atford  on  their  sunmiits  flat  or  gently  undulating  surfaces,  which  are  called 
Qkdes  by  the  inhabitants,  but  which  are  simply  table-lands  of  greater  or  'est. 
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eilenL  This  feiiture  is  more  common  wben  the  huge  unyielding  masses  of  Ihe 
rooglomerate  series  euter  iuto  the  structure  of  the  country.  We  alwi  flud  ihe 
tnttclinal  valleys^  with  their  canou-Hke  features,  more  comniouly  where  tlie  con- 
ikmierate  is  prestnji.  TUia  roek  Is  extensiveiy  exposiil  in  the  Mountain  RegioiL 
Such  are  the  genentl  featnres  present e\l  in  the  two  regions  Into  which  we 
h»ve  divided  the  State,  aiul  such  were  8i>ine  of  llie  special  circumstttucea  which 
modifiet)  erosioae  iu  the  Mouutatn  Dif^tricL 

CLIMATE,  i^c. 

In  considering  the  climiile  of  the  State  we  may  divide  it  into  three  belts 
nmniog  in  u  uortheai^t  and  southwest  direction. 

The  first  heit  compniseB  the  wjunties  ak>ng  the  Oluo  River,  and  may  be  taken 
lo  coincide  with  our  first  tujwgrapliical  licit.  Tijis  cumprif^es  the  lowetit  Ittud  iu 
the  Sttite.  The  set^nnd  climatic  l)clt  may  be  taken  to  include  all  the  rest  of  the 
Sl»it\  except  the  Mountain  Reirion,  The  tliird  half  inchkks  the  Mountain  Dift- 
Irict  It  will  l)e  convenient  to  def^iguale  the  fin*l  belt  as  the  '*01iiri  counties ;"  the 
ifcoiid  N'U  OB  the  **  Plat*  an  District"  and  the  third  as  the  '*  Mountain  District,*^ 
loaetuuch  as  these  naiues  suggest  the  position  and  altitude  of  the  areas  which 
tliey  dcBignate. 

For  all  of  theae  there  h  a  great  lack  of  data  connected  with  the  climate,  but 
to  the  Ohio  counties  rw^ordfl  have  been  kept  fiu-  a  nmch  longer  time  than  else- 
where. For  the  Plateau  District  we  have  a  few  dolaila.  and  for  the  Mountain 
Dtsthct  none  at  all 

The  Ohio  River  Valley  is  often  spoken  of  as  possessing  features  of  climate 
diiHnct  from  thosti  shown  in  otlier  parts  of  the  State.  This,  taken  without  quati- 
ficatioo,  would  lead  to  erroneous  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  stream.  The 
viUey  proper  is  a  narrow  trencli  cut  out  in  lugh  hills  for  most  of  tlie  way. 

It  attains  at  most  the  width  of  only  a  mile  or  two,  and  cannot  exert  any 
important  influence  on  tLe  cliiinite  of  the  country  in  general.  In  summer  it  may 
laflueaee  t*3  some  extent  the  formation  aud  course  of  showers,  or  it  uiay  facilitate 
fliepaaaage  of  bodies  of  w^arm,  moist  air  from  the  southwest*  Apart  from  minor 
ind  IocaI  influence,  it  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  one  of  the  factors  influencing 
tlic  climate  of  the  l>elt  of  country  along  its  bnnks. 

If,  however,  we  apply  the  term  '•  Ohio  Valley"  to  the  Mt  of  comparatively 
bw  country  along  the  west  border  of  our  Stale,  then,  no  doubt,  climatic  features 
aome^lmt  different  from  those  of  tlie  re^l  of  the  Stale  do  exifit  here. 

Leaving  out  of  ctuisideration  the  influence  of  altitude,  the  most  important 
leneral  tiauses  control ing  tlie  climule  are  the  chnracter  of  the  exposure  of  the 
wifocc,  tlie  diiccli*m  assumKl  by  the  prineipal  elevations,  and  the  prevailing 
^ads.  The  State  forms  a  sloping  surfiice,  inclining  iu  a  northwesterly  direction, 
from  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  hills  along  the  Ohio  River.  The 
principal  elevations,  even  in  the  Hilly  Region,  run  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 

aioa. 

When  now  wc  take  into  consideration  the  winds  wliich  pn'vail  ahmg  the 
Af^nchhiti  belt  of  the  United  States,  we  can  eiislly  see  that  the«^e  topographical 
fcitnrefi  assume  great  im|x>rtance.  In  our  latitude,  even  cast  of  Urn  Blue  Ridge, 
*'»it<^rly  winds  are  not  the  predominant  outs;  but  in  Viri,^iuiii, especially  in  winter, 
^liff  often  blow  for  a  considerable  space  of  tinie,  bringing  with  themj  wlien  from 
W»  aottheaat,  the  longest  epells  of  wet  weather.  Owing  to  our  protection  l>y  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghanies,  such  winds  do  not  reach  us,  and  hence,  in  West 
^hgioift,  winds  with  an  easterly  element  are  extremely  rare.  If  they  do  reach 
k  Uiey  are  usually  drj'ing  and  clearing  winds,  having  been  deprived  of  their 

Ptnrr  by  passing  over  the  mountain  topt>. 
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Our  winds  are  alnifjet  exclusively  UK>ee  with  a  westerly  elemeDt,  such 
Bontb  west,  wei?t  bdcI  Eorlhwest.  When  th^e  enter  our  Stale,  the  uortbeast  and 
southwest  direction  of  our  elevations  exert  auch  a  Riding  influence  on  them  that 
instead  of  pttssing  directly  ai^roes  the  Stale,  they  are  forced  to  traverse  it  longitu- 
dinally. The  consequence  is  that  we  feel  the  full  effecta  of  such  winds,  whiite\'er 
they  may  be.  Southwest  winds  enter  freely  and  are  guided  unchecked  in  their 
onginal  direction;  hence  such  winds  the  year  round  predominate,  at  least  in 
Infiuence,  Westerly  and  north wr^terly  winds  are  partly  deflect e<l,  so  as  V>  pre- 
serve a  southeast  or  northeast  direction.  The  inclination  of  the  face  of  the 
country  also  exerts  an  important  iDfluencp. 

Such  winds  enter  the  State  on  its  lowest  side^  and  in  woi-king  their  way  over 
it  they  rise  higbcr  and  higher.  The  consequence  is  that  they  tHKM>me  cooled,  and 
their  moisture  is  condensed  if  they  be  moi^t,  warm  winds.  Thus  an  abundant 
rainfall  is  secured.  The  countiy  never  sutTcrs  from  the  prolonged  dry  spelLa 
which  sometimes  <K"cur  east  of  the  Alleghauies»  A  mere  inspection  of  the  map 
of  this  region  will  ^how,  by  the  enormous  nuuibrtr  of  i>erennial  streams  possessed 
by  it,  that  this  precipiilation  is  not  only  almiidant,  but  that  it  iB  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year.  Our  State  contributes  no  small  proportion  of  the 
Tolume  of  water  carried  by  the  Ohio  into  ihe  Mi9his8i|ipi.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  surpasses  that  of  any  other  trilvutary  of  that  grejit  stream.  After  these 
general  considerationei  we  may  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  individual  factor 
which  constitute  the  climate  of  a  country. 


TEMPERATURE. 

Temperature  is  influenced  both  by  latitude  and  elevation.  The  main  LK>dy  < 
the  SUite  of  West  Virginia  lies  between  Ibe  parallel  of  il7^  and  40°.  For  poln 
at  the  same  elevation,  this  would  give  a  difference  of  about  3°  in  the  mean  annt 
temperature  (»f  the  sonthexn  and  northern  [Kirtious  of  the  State.  According  to 
Dodge,  the  State  is  embraced  between  the  isothernials  of  50*^  and  54''.  The 
isothermal  of  58^  passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of  it.  The  general  elevation 
of  the  surface  renders  the  mean  teruperature  somewhat  lower  than  llmt  of  points 
on  the  stuue  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Statt.^  further  west.  Within  the  Stale 
itself,  the  greater  altitude  of  the  plateau  axid  mountainous  portions  renders  the 
mean  temperature  of  these  belts  lower  than  that  of  the  Ohio  counties.  This 
difference  c»f  altitude  may  be  taken  on  an  avt^rage  to  be  about  l,5t)0  feet,  causing  a 
lowering  of  the  mean  annual  teiupemture  of  aljout  4^°  on  the  same  i^arallel  of 
latitude.  Hence  such  elevated  counties  as  Payette,  Nicholas,  Raleigh,  <fec.,  do  not 
possess  that  higher  mean  tcniperature  which  they  shoiikl  have,  in  consequence  i 
their  more  southerly  |>ositiun.  The  isolhLrmals  passiiug  through  the  Mituulaii 
and  Plateau  Districts  bt^ud  t^trongly  up  northward.  The  mean  annual  Uiini^ 
ature  of  the  State  may  be  hiken  as  52°. 

liAIKFALL  AND  MEfLTED  BJTOW. 
From  what  has  been  already  said  a  pretty  good  idta  of  the  pri^cipitutiou  ov« 
the  State  may  Ije  gaiued.     The  following  statistic**,  though  scanty  in  amouut,  all 
offered.    For  Wheeling,  ol^servations  for  17  years  ending  1871,  made  by  Dr.  E. . 
flildreth,  give  us  the  following : 


Spring.. **.,........«  10.9    inchtt. 

Summer. , 1^.93     *' 

Year. < .... 


Autumn    .................     ^.^j  Inches. 

Wjater. ....^     9,j6       *' 


By  the  same  otiserver  at  the  same  place  the  following  annual  average  1 
rainy,  snowy^&c,  days  are  given  during  a  period  of  27  years: 


For« 


I  Y*^*' 


f  Riilny  and  &nowy  days., 

.  <  Clear  and  fair 

tCloudy 


it<>  St 

170-16 
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He  aleo  deiluees  Uie  nieim  animnl  rtiiniall  for  the  Slate  fruiu  observatioos 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  103  years  to  l»e  39.8J>  iuches.  Wbile  the  above 
64iinates  for  Wheeling  may  reprt-t^nl  fuirly  the  precipitation  aloQg-the  Qhkj4n 
the  uorlb,  it  cannot  l)e  doubted  thiit  for  the  Piiiieau  m\A  Moiuitain  Seetioij^ -the 
precipitation  is  greater;  but,  iiJifortimiitely^  details  froH\t?i«je'eCsvated' parts  of 
th«  State  are  mo«tiy  wauling,  Tlie  r^infail  /letfiicotr  fVom  the  records  at  Mori^an- 
town^  a  point  more  inbinK  and  nery  tlje  Ibot  Of'^Luu^ei  Hill,  show  an  unusuul 
•▼erage  of  49.22  inches.  As  the  yejiv  \^Ti  was^  noted  for  the  heavy  gummer  rains, 
no  doubt  this  \»  Uyo  high,  and  u  mean  aimuai  pncipitatiou  of  45  inches  may  be 
tAken  AS  near  the  inark  for  the  more  elevated  districts. 

The  following  record  from  Kanawha  Salines  was  taken  for  three  years  and 
three  months — from  April,  1857,  to  February,  18W1: 

Spn>i£..... tt. flinches.  Autumn i^^tBinehei, 

Si^mrocT... ii.oj      •*  Winter.. N?*      ** 

■  Year. 3S.7J  iiM:he«. 

This,  without  doubt,  is  above  the  average,  but  it  would  fieeni  that  the 
Kanawha  River  Valley  baa  usually  an  exceptjonally  high  ramfalL 

For  Lewisburg.  record*  kept  during  six  years  for  the  Smithsonian  Inatitution 
abow  the  following  results: 

S|iHng ...« *  7.J9  incKcs.  Autunifi , 9.6olnclves. 

Summer... g.sr      "  Winter •  9>SS      " 

V©ar»,* ,, ,,,.......,  3S*7S  ioch«. 

Records  kept  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  for  five  years  and  six  montha 
show  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  87.54  inches.     Bf»rh  of  iheise  results  are  below  the 
avetmgeof  places  of  the  height  of  Lewisburg  and  the  White  Sulphur,  which  are 
«ttcb  aliout  2,00©  fecft  above  tide.    This  is  due  to  the  position  of  these  localities. 
Tlicy  are  situated  between  the  Alleghany  Mnunlnius  ou  the  eas^t  and  the  high 
conntry  of  the  eastern  part  of  Fayette  and  Rateigh  on  the  southwest.    These 
highlands  lie  in   tlie  direct  iwith  of  the  southwest  winds,  which   bring 
ore  into  the  country,  and  in  passing  over  thein  these  winds  are  deprived  of 
of  their  temiierature  and  vapor. 

AGRICULTURAL   FEATURES. 

The  following  on  the  soil  and  prtirluctions  of  West  Virginia  is  from  the 
anUior  quoted  al)ove: 

The  following  are  the  principal  soils  existing  In  the  State: 
Cl&if  SuiU. — Those  conlnin  75  jier  cent,  and  over  of  clay.  The  remaining  25 
per  cent,  is  composed  of  sand,  calcareous,  ferrui^inons,  ve^^etable  and  other 
nwtlers,  In  their  physical  character,  whtu  moist»  the}^  are  stiff  and  tenacious. 
They  dry  with  difficulty,  and  are  rather  slowly  warineil  by  the  sun's  rays.  When 
ilry  they  lircome  baked  to  a  more  or  le»s  bard  niass,  and  are  also,  in  freezing  and 
llttwiag,  wore  apt  to  injure  the  roots  of  plants  than  other  so  lis.  With  these 
i!iiM] vantages,  however,  they  combine  many  advantages,  and,  when  properly 
managed,  make  the  tiest  lands  for  certain  crops.  Stiff  clays  such  as  those  just 
ilfmbed  do  not  make  a  lar|i:e  projiortiun  of  our  soils.  They  are  ehieUy  to  be 
[I  In  the  eastern  and  southern  pnrit^  of  the  State. 

^ndy  Snls  contain  Ifi  per  cent,  and  over  of  sjiud.  The  remaining  compo- 
t»cnuarc  clay  ond  the  other  constituents,  except  gaud,  mentioned  as  occurring  In 
city  soils.  In  their  physical  clmracl^^rs  they  are  the  oppoeite  of  chiy  soils,  and 
^f^niuch  Inferior  to  them.  They  are  loose,  thiisly  iu  uatnre,  and  do  not  hold 
iDiQurcs  well.  Hence,  a  niixture  of  sand  and  clay  iu  land  is  beneticial,  the  one 
^msding  the  defects  of  the  other.  Buch  strictly  sandy  lands  are  compandively 
iH^taud  are  mainly  found  in  the  nortlieast  moimtain  counties  and  in  llie  outcrops 
OCtlif«  gatidst^tnes  of  the  conglomerate  series. 
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XiOdnu-— Tboie  sr«  compottA  of  el«y  moA  wmd  mixed  la  aboui  eqiOftl  propar- 
Tb^X  contra  ^^^  irmriotiB  other  sobnaacM  like  tlioM  fooiid  in  the  tuo 
'  itiym%»|«itlf««<l  toiK  nxking  20  la  25  per  cent  of  lh<i  whok.    When  day 
pr«?'iuoiiAftt<i^  tlM]r;are  cmtle^l  dsy  loams;  when  Mad,  wndy  loams;  when  lime 
^TUiik  a  laV^*^  pro>if/il<  «:^otia  kjoma  or  marla.    TheM  malce  luniaUy  tho 

moct  fert ik  laiidH  k  ti'  r^  ■  ^  cgoCain  jiJl  the  etemesta  needed  bj  the  phmt, 

ttmMm^  with  Uii:  l>eM  ithyhksH  ^q^JltJ^^  vimtiug  aa  tliey  do  the  good  qualities 
of  mih\y  ami  clay  soila,  lo  fiu*  aa  these  iraii*Bx>m  tbe  texture  and  condilion  of 
the  land. 

Weft  Virginia  is  fortutuite  in  having  a  large  proportion  of  such  lands. 
Iiirtei'd,  they  may  lio  MtUJ  to  be  tbe  characteristic  soils  of  tlie  countrr,  and  to  form 
the  larger  part  of  the  surface.  The  strata  of  the  coal  measurt«  alxive  the  con- 
It  U>mernte,  which  covers  so  large  a  pi>rtion  of  the  area  of  the  State^  are  peculiarly 
fklUai  lo  |ifcKhkce  the  t>e«t  class  of  theee,  since  they  consist  of  shales,  argillaceous 
sambtoiies  and  layers  of  Umeatooe  or  calcareous  strata  uilimatety  mixed.  These 
readily  break  down  under  the  action  of  the  elemeni*i»  and  give  a  deep  light  earth. 
It  will  not  Ijo  necessary  to  epeeify  loc^liUe*,  Even  where  the  rocks  under  the 
cxial  strnta  furrtlsb  the  materird,  they  are  n^unlly  h>  compounded  of  sandstones 
ami  shales  hh,  by  their  diBiutegration,  to  produce  such  eolls. 

CakarmiiM  Scnli.—Thcm  are  boiIb  in  which  lime  forms  a  large  constituent, 
mixed  with  cluy,  wind  and  otiit^r  matters.  *  Such  sriils  are,  from  their  chemical 
couiptmitlon^  iHiioiig  the  (jest  that  are  knowm 

In  tlielr  phyniail  chiinicier  they  resemble  more  nearly  the  lofiniB,  and  are 
esfMH'liilly  Miiited  Ibr  liie  jiroduclion  of  graBS.  Of  tliese  llie  SlJile  has  a  large  pro- 
fit irlji>n«  Ah  lyciilitieB  wlit^ie  tbc*y  ot^cur  may  he  mentioned  Jefferson  and  a  (»art 
of  Hcriceh'y,  wliirh  cfmtain  iho  lower  SihiriJiti  liineeUme  of  the '*  Great  Valley/' 
with  PdcahimiiiH,  GretnbriiT,  Mercer  nml  Monroe  eoutJiiDinfi:  the  sub-carbonif- 
enms  Uniesloiie  und  t^ljale^.  Tlie  norlljern  ctjimties  on  the  Ohio  with  the 
hniotiiiie  of  the  upper  coid  meitsureB  belong  here  also. 

AUuHiitHM, — The  nlluviumu  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  acconling  as 
lliey  ore  ]>roclnei'd  by  ilepoKlts  from  turbid  »ireani&  or  l»y  slow  surface  act  ion. 
We  may  cull  tbe  flrnt  str&ifn  (tUurtum,  find  the  second  vptand  alhmvm. 

Sln-tim  rdhivium,  uk  i^  well  known,  h  prodncwl  by  deposits  from  streams  In 
st*ni«iriiH  of  tbM)d,  Sueh  sDutld  arc  genemlly  niixturea  of  all  the  kinds  of  matters 
ftnmd  along  rbe  wati*i'eourtH-»  wbich  deposit  thejn. 

If  such  depottita  are  «ubjiH't  to  oeensional  overtlow^  they  receive  by  this 
means  a  renewal  of  ibeir  fertilb/mg  ccanptmenls,  and  will  then  lust  indefinitely. 
If  not  ovirlbiweii,  ♦<iieh  Pftils  musit,  under  continued  cultivation^  eventually  be 
exlmu^ttnl,  provided  no  retttrn  by  meitnB  of  manures  l>e  made  to  them, 

Mfignitieent  sulk  of  this  class  a  ii- found  In  the  State.  The*' bottom  lands" 
along  the  princi[Hd  rlvera  are  widely  ce let irntetl  for  tbeir  pnKluctivcness  and  for 
the  irrtMit  Unirth  td'  time  diirlng  wliieh  they  have  liern  cultivated,  Suine  of  these 
hiwe  continued  \vUl»o\it  inicrmbsion  frtr  more  than  100  years  to  make  heavy 
yieldfi  of  ihat  rmwt  exhaui»lin^  of  all  cro[is,  Indian  ct)m, 

Vptand  ulhivium  l^  prixhuHnl  by  the  alow  action  of  the  surface  waters 
on  Iho  bill  slo[K*^  Such  acHon  tends  to  tK-cumulaie  in  the  valleys  much  of  the 
fcrtillting  con^lituents*  of  the  hilb^  and  to  carry  dt»wn  to  the  lower  levels  much  of 
the  vegt*talion  which  year  alter  year  falia  and  dci^ys  on  the  higher  grounds. 

Tills  has  g%mv  on  for  ages,  and  haa  tinatly  produced  in  the  bottoms  a  soil  of 
fhMU  om*  to  ten  feel  and  mure  in  detuh,  which  comtnnes  in  the  highest  degree  all 
th#  ekfuieiits  of  fertility.  Were  the  hillsides  f^irmed  of  slowly  deeompoeing  rod», 
llOs  pTDctm  wonid  soon  leiiTo  Ihem  har«.    In  Hict,  however,  the  mplditj  with 
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^^hk'U  Uiey  break  down  and  renew  the  eartb  preveuia  this  denudation^  while  not 
^cJieckuig  tlie  accomulatiou  of  deep  Boila  lq  tike  valleys. 

Upland  alluviiim  is  generally  more  productive  tiiati  even  Btream  alluTium, 
nee  it  retains  nearij  all  tlie  fertilizing  matters  which  have  been  slowly  accumu* 
( sting.  On  the  other  hand,  Btreaoi  alluvmm,  being  a  dfpL>6it  from  wuter,  huB  lost 
uosl  of  its  soluble  enriching  niatlers  from  thc"  greater  ur  le&a  length  of  time 
^:3Qhng  which  it  has  been  subpended  in  v\  nttr.  In  txmsequeiice  of  this,  these  Imve 
'^neen  dissolved  and  carried  oli^  This  superior  fertility  of  the  upland  alluviums 
^^^plains  the  great  size  of  the  timber  which  grows  on  them. 

The  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contaha  is  one  of  the  most 
i^janportant  enriching  agents,  The  humus  of  the  hill-slopes  gradually  works  its 
^^ay  down,  in  the  first  place»  into  the  bottoms;  and  then,  in  tbe  second  place,  the 
<«:^ODdilion9  of  moisture,  *S:c.,  found  in  such  places  specinlly  favoring  hixuriant 
^'^i'egetation,  cause  large  additions  from  growth  on  the  spot.  This,  in  th«  dense 
^1  ]mdt^  moulders  awuy  with  cj^treme  slowness 

Prom  the  immense  number  of  hills  in  this  State,  the  amount  of  bottom  land 
^=»f  this  kind  is  very  large,  tbiit  of  the  streams  and  uplands  together  being  put  by 
Tiuuie  at  30  i>er  cent,  of  the  entire  area. 

The  prtsent  conditions  and  the  prospects  of  agriculture  in  West  Virginia 

^suinot  be  understood  without  some  explanation.     Any  prLsent  exhibit  of  her 

^productions  from  the  soil  would  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  her  capabilities*    It  wiU 

"fee  readily  seen  that  the  capacity  of  no  new  country  can  be  lairly  judged  by  her 

^productions  at  any  given  time.    Census  reports  and  stiitistics  may  afford  us  data 

[T-o  deiermine  tbe  resources  of  old   and  well-populated   regions,  where  all  the 

of  industry  hnve  adjusted  th<*iiiselves  into  harmonious  working  order, 

pursuit  is  maintaine<i  by  a  ^nfflcient  liody  of  laborers  trained  for  their 

i^ieciii]  railing.     This  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  West  Virginia*     Almost  every 

oondition  requisite  for  the  present  full  development  of  her  abundant  resources  is 

'wanltng.    Her  papulation  is  sparse;  mut  b  of  her  land  is  still  in  the  primeval 

forcdta,  and  her  people  have  not  confined  their  attention  to  special  tields  of  labor 

and  utriven  to  perfect  them*    There  bus  also  been  a  great  deliciency  of  labor  and 

cipilAL    Last,  but  not  least,  railways  and  routls,  until  of  late,  have  been  rare 

"vhhin  her  borders.    With  respect  to  this  lai^L  feature,  nmrh  has  recently  been 

done  anti  very  much  more  is  projected,  so  that  we  may  soon  hope  to  see  generally 

iBiRiducei}  inl<»  our  State  that  great  stimuKis  to  active  farming— a  ready  and  cheap 

Inm^portatioa  to  market. 

For  the  general  and  thorough  working  of  our  lands  we  greatly  need  an  imnii- 
gnttciQ  of  industrious  settlers.  Thousands  pass  yearly  llirough  our  State  to  the 
ht  West,  not  knowing  Ibat  here  they  can  find  an  abimdance  of  untouched  virgin 
Iwid  at  nominal  prices^  and  with  a  fertility  not  surpassed  Ijy  any  which  they  can 
b«lM?  to  gain  in  the  remote  WmI.  But  supix^se  that  lands  were  higher  and  poorer 
lim«,  mir  climate  and  proximity  to  the  great  markets  must  ever  give  us  a  great 
»<lvwitage  over  fanners  wlio,  when  they  make  a  good  crop,  find  it  destroyed  at 
one  blow  by  the  ravages  of  insects,  by  tornadoes  or  floods  of  rain,  and  who,  if 
♦occi'ffrful  in  escaping  their  numerous  enemies^  find  all  profits  swallowed  up  in 
cbsrgcja  for  transportation  to  mjirkets  which  lie  at  our  doors. 

But  the»*e  are  not  the  only  or  chief  causes  whicli  have  lessened  the  amount  ot 
^na  pnxlucts  wUh  us.  The  way  in  which  the  Slate  was  settled  and  the  couse- 
'liitjjt  haluti  of  her  inhabitants  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  existenc-e  of  exten- 
•^»or  skilled  farming*  and  have  directed  tbe  industry'  of  the  people  into  almost 
''try  other  channel.  The  original  settlers  were,  to  a  large  extent,  men  without 
DM«aa,  who.  on  entering  tliis  country,  then  cut  off  from  all  exit  to  market^  wertt 
Ooavait  to  d^J  small  patches  of  ground^  whose  generous  response  to  even  poor 
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cultiTation  yielded  returne  Buffident  to  supply  their  lintiti'd  wanta.  His  liltle 
"clearing/*  selected  in  the  most  convenient  epot,  was  cultivated  by  the  pioneer 
year  after  year  in  corn  and  regetablee^  which  served  to  support  his  fumily  along 
with  a  bog  or  two  and  possibly  a  horse  and  a  cow  With  fnwis  and  the  almndanl 
game  in  the  forests  around,  there  was  abundance  of  nic^.\t  and  bread.  Even  imw 
in  many  partf^  of  the  State  thitJ  is  the  mode  of  hte. 

When  the  origiual  clearing  was  exhausied  by  Icni^'^  iHlage,  an  additi*m  wa» 
made  by  felling  more  timt)er.  Thus  the  cleared  lauds  cra*lually  grew  anmud  Ihd 
cabins  until  extenf*ive  openings  were  made,  but  still  wiibiiut  cauiiug  alleuipis 
establishing  communicatirm  witti  tlie  outside  world.  This  iijuei>endent  mode  o| 
life  impressed  uiM»n  the  people  habits  of  thought  and  action,  which,  though  calcu-i 
lated  to  foster  industry,  frugality  and  hardiDess,  w^ere  not  most  favorable  for  the 
promotion  of  undertakings  which  require  communication  with  and  dependence 
upon  other  countries. 

We  flee  at  the  present  day  the  influence  of  tld»  training.  Until  of  late  Wi 
Virginians  have  paid  liut  small  attention  to  the  raising  of  agricultural  producl 
for  exportation.  They  are  usually  content  with  the  priKluclion  of  a  sufHcienc; 
for  home  tonj^umption.  But  rarely  is  an  improved  system  of  farming  employe 
and  the  cultivation  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  tendency  is  to  look  to  other  sourc 
than  the  farm  for  products  of  exchange.  As  ?ai  example,  this  ispirit  has  led  oi 
people  aUtng  all  the  s^l reams  which  can  float  a  raft,  to  denude  the  foreste  of  the' 
magnificent  tun ber  which  they  aflbrd,  often  sacrificing  it  in  the  most  prodigal 
manner.  So,  too,  they  turn  their  attention,  when  the  finer  timber  has  been 
removed,  to  the  getting  of  landmrk,  hoop- poles,  &c.,  &c.,  which  business  occupies 
a  very  important  position  among  our  industries.  All  of  these  causes  have  h*d  to 
a  neglect  of  agriculture  and  ato*  k  farming — induslriea  for  which,  eepecially  the 
latter,  our  State  is  peculiarly  fitted.  Of  course,  there  are  important  exceptions, 
especially  along  the  Ohio  and  in  the  older  counties,  as  in  Greenbrier,  in  the  South 
Branch  District,  &c,;  Iw^sides,  we  are  speaking  rather  of  what  has  been.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvemeut,  and  we  are  being  forced  into  thoae 
industrial  channete  which  nature  intended  that  we  should  follow^  The  opening 
of  important  luiea  of  railroad  has  brought  capital  to  develop  our  coals  and  iron^ 
and  the  established  value  of  these  bids  fair  to  bring  other  lines  within  our  limi 
The  increased  amount  of  cleared  land  1ms  given  greater  impetus  to  stock  raising^ 
which  has  been  still  farther  increased  by  the  diclates  of  a  soimder  system  of  agri- 
culture. This  has  taught  us  to  ket^p  our  hillsides,  with  their  easily  washed  soili 
as  much  in  grasis  a»  possible,  and  the  ready-money  returns  which  our  sheep, 
and  the  cattle  purchased  in  the  fields  bring  us  tend  strougly  in  the  same  directioi 
Again,  our  people  are  no  longer  satiiified  w^ilh  the  miserable  roads,  which  ha 
been  no  enmll  obt*tacle  in  the  way  of  farming.  Jfore  attention  also  is  paid  to  s; 
tematic  farming,  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  that  direction. 

This  State  at  present  pays  more  attention  to  corn  than  any  other  crop. 
the  production  of  this  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted.  When  the  hmds  pro-^ 
duoe  gmss,  and  especially  on  the  calcareous  soils,  the  following  rot^ition  has  lieea 
found  advantageous :  First  com,  one  or  two  years;  then  oats,  then  wheat,  then 
grass— clover,  timothy,  or  both  mixed.  The  land,  if  productive  enough,  may  l>e 
grazed  during  the  whole  time  It  is  in  grass.  When  the  blue-grass  grows  sponta- 
neously, as  it  does  over  most  of  the  State,  it  tends  to  overrun  meadows,  and  hence 
foreign  grasses,  such  as  clover  and  timothy,  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  fermers  on  the  calcareous  soils  of  the  Panhandle  say  that 
their  hills  grow  grass  almost  as  well  as  the  bottom  lands,  but  on  neither  can  they 
keep  timothy  longer  than  five  years  as  the  predominant  grass.  After  this  period 
blue-grass  takes  the  ground^  and   this  being  itidigeuous,  umtntains  possession 
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indefl&itely,  forming  exc^Uent  pastures.    It  it*  elamietl  limt  the  Innd  lmprov*-s  so 

oog  as  it  id  in  either  gmsis.    Tlie  lilue-gmss  pasture  is  again  broken  up  antl  tbe 

'^^aiue  routine  takes  place.    Tlje  name  rotation  es^entmlly  is  ftillowed  in  oilier  grrass 

limcb  with  l^eneficial  results.    Rye  and  barley  may  be  *^ubstitutetl  &&  mixnW  irrain 

crupB, 

.  In  the  uplands  of  tbe  South  Branch  District  of  tli*.'  m^rl beast  counties,  wiiicb 
is  a  fine  gT«zing  region,  and  produces  tine  gnnn  and  buy  m  ibe  Ijotloms.  tbe  rota- 
lion  of  crops  is  com,  wheat,  clover,  and  occasionally  rye  or  biickwlient.  This 
roiniion  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  represent  a  icooil  sm  crssion  for  any  higbbmd 
grain  district. 

As  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  crops,  fruits,  etc.,  tbat  may  be  raised  witldn  the  State, 
it  will  l>e  easily  seen  that  it  must  be  very  varied.  No  8tate  has  a  greater  variety 
of  6«»il  within  certain  limits,  and  few  have  a  greater  rani^e  of  eh^valion,  varying, 
9iA  tlmt  of  West  Virginia  does,  from  500  teet  to  4,(M>0  feet.  Between  tbe  summits 
of  til e  mountains  in  the  northeast  and  the  valley  of  tbe  Ohio  in  the  southwest 
there  i£  a  climatal  difference  of  at  least  H"*. 

Stock  raising  is  au  industry  of  considerable  imj>ortance,  and  in  Hi>nie  sectioDs 
iscarrietl  on  on  a  hiri^e  stale — a  market  for  t>eef  cattle  being  found  at  Wasliing- 
lOD,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

COAL. 

The  ooal  area  of  West  Virginia  covers  I6,0fli)  square  miles,  or  4,00t>  square 

miicfi  more  than  the  entire  coal  arcj^  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  few  hundred  square 

mites  more  tlmu  tbe  combined  coal  area  of  tlrent  Britain,  Germany  and  France. 

It  is  also  over  3,000  square  miles  greater  than  the  coal  area  of  Pennsylvania, 

These  figures  will  give  some  conception  of  tbe  magnitude  of  tbe  coal  territory  of 

|Wesl  Virginia.    Tlie  development  of  these  interests  hai?  tw^en  very  great  within 

r the  laat  few  years,  during  "^vhich  time  sevend  railroads  Iit*ve  been  con structe*!  to 

open  up  new  coal-fields,  and  others  that  have  l>een  planned  with  the  same  object 

in  view  will  shortly  Iw*  built»    In  187t}  about  8(iO,IX)0  lous  coat  were  mined  in  llie 

State;  in  1881  this  had  increased  to  1,500,000  tons,  and  again  in  1883  to  3,805,000 

tons.    The  olttcial  statistics  for  1884  are  not  at  this  writing  available,  ibough  the 

output  is  estimated  by  Saward  at  3,000^000  tons.    This  is  prcibably  too  small  by 

Kveral  hundred  thousand  tons,    Tlius  the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  Htate 

:mbled  from  IHTCt  to  InhI,  nod  again  tloubled  from  18^1  to  18H4     At  tbe  present 

time  there  are  about  140  to  150  nunes  Keing  worked,  wldle  new  companies  with 

large  capital  are  being  organized  almost  every  week.    Tbe  coal  mined  iu  tbis 

Estate  reaches  tidewater  over  the  Chesapeake  and  <  >hit>  Railroad,  which  baa  erected 

'flue  coal-piers  at  New|>ort  News,  Va.,  where  a  btrge  coal  trade  ia  now  carried  on, 

and  over  tiie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Baltimore.  A  large  amount  of  West 

Virginia  coal  is  made  into  coke  in  the  8t«teand  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  follow  in  2-  is  from  M>  F.  Maury.  Esq  ! 

Tbe  coal  mining  advantages  of  West  Virginia  arise  from  the  great  nunibi  r  of 
ams  foimd  accessible  aljove  water  level,  and  from  tbe  fact  tliat  they  contain 
Dais  of  various  com[>osition!ii  adapted  to  all  the  requiremenis  of  trade  and  mnnu- 
cture.  The  fat  coking,  gassy  bituminous,  the  hard  and  valuiinle  spllnl  and  the 
rich  and  <»ily  cannel  in  tbis  highly  favored  region  are  fi>und  in  great  purity,  and 
made  easily  accessible  to  the  miner  tlirough  the  agency  of  running  w^ater,  which 
has  exposed  the  seams  ta  thousands  upon  thousands  of  places,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  and  their  size,  coal,  aa  a  general  rule,  can  be  mined  cheaper  and  with  more 
economy  under  the  same  rates  of  lalx>r  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Alleghany 
rCoal-fieU. 
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In  fact,  when  llie  northern  portion  of  the  State  wag  wrinkled  into  folds,  and 

the  southern  tilted  gently  from  its  original  horizontal  pofiition,  water,  with  its  vast 
planing  and  ermling  power,  washed  o&  the  Buperinetimlient  strata  and  cut  and 
couut4?r-cut  the  country  by  deep  and  narrow  valleya,  thus  preparing  this  field  with 
numerous  objective  points  for  safe  ami  economical  working,  for  it  left  vast  areas 
of  the  coal  measures  alM>ve  water,  accesiible  at  many  points  by  simply  removing 
from  the  outcrops  of  the  seams  the  alluvimn  that  has  formed  there  by  the  decay-^ 
ing  wt»rk  of  ages.  , 

Tl»is  will  more  clearly  appear  by  a  comparigon  of  the  positinn  of  the  eoalfl 
here  and  in  Great  Britain  in  this  respect.  There  the  Coal  is  deep  below  wat^ 
level,  and  to  reach  it  requires  years  of  labor  and  vast  sums  of  money.  In  it4 
great  northern  coal-fleld  the  sbafls  are  rarely  less  than  150  feet  deep,  and  many 
have  the  great  depth  of  1,800  feet,  sunk  at  an  expense  in  some  cases  of  $240,000^ 
while  the  Dukintield  colljer>'wa8  taken  down  2,600  feet  at  a  cost  of  $500,000| 
mainly  to  rem-h  the  ''  Bliick  Mine  Coal/'  a  seam  4  feet  B^  inches  thick.  i 

Here  mighty  nuturil  furcrs  have  sunk  pits  which  need  neither  repair  of; 
renewaL  The  inchnaUnn  of  U»e  stniia,  coupknl  with  the  laws  of  gravity,  have 
provided  the  most  costless,  perlect  and  permanent  ])umping  uiachiiiery ;  and  tha 
perfect  ventilatiun  of  the  mines  is  but  a  matter  of  the  most  simple  and  ordinary 
care,  as,  excej>t  in  one  or  two  in^tttiK  es  in  ilie  norlliern  jjorticm  of  the  State,  there 
are  none  of  those  noxious  guhi^^  to  l^e  dealt  with  which  oftentimes  render  coal 
mining  so  dangerous. 

There  are,  however,  many  districts  where  the  eenms  are  lielow  the  surfaoep! 
though  easily  reached  by  shafting;  but  when  we  consider  the  number  that  are 
over  three  feet  thick,  and  that  sucb  an  i>ne  is  workable  and  yields  about  4*800  tou»^ 
per  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  need  nut  treat  \ti  the  deejier  ones,  for  we  have  no^ 
need  to  Bink  shafts  at  all,  as  it  will  be  a  lon^  time  before  the  ctrat  of  winning  coala 
from  day  levels  will  be  so  far  raisKl  as  to  necesisitate  other  styles  of  working;  and' 
West  Virginia  can  justly  be  proud  of  the  numerous  advantagea  it  holds  in 
respect, 

IRON. 

The  inm  to  be  found  in  West  Virginia  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Those  ores  which  belong  to  and  are  found  in  the  Apalacbian  Coal 
Measures,  coufciisting  of  brown  oxides,  carbonates  and  black  ljnnd8»  and  in  some 
places  nodular  retl  hematite. 

2.  Those  which  belong  to  the  region  lying  between  the  eastern  escarpment 
of  the  coal  formation  and  the  ejij^tern  border  of  the  Slate,  forming  a  part  of  the 
great  iron  t>elt  of  the  Atlantic  States,  iiiid  consisting  of  the  brown  and  red  hema- 
tites, which  ai*e  much  inure  rich  and  iibundant  than  those  of  the  first  class. 

IBON  ORES  OF  THE  COAL  MEAStTRES. 

Little  attention  hiis  been  paid  to  the  iron  of  this  geological  horizon,  except  izi 
the  northern  counties,  where  a  few  smull  blast  furnaces  have  worked  the  native 
ores.  With  these  exceptitais,  as  there  was  generally  no  cheap  and  convenient 
outlet,  and  conBcciuenily  no  great  value  for  this  mineral  or  lis  product,  it  has  not 
pofi**esse4l  much  altraetion  for  the  people  at  large,  and  but  lillle  attention  luis  beea 
paid  to  it. 

A  careful  geological  survey  may  and  no  doubt  will  show  that  there  are  more^ 
workable  beds  of  it  than  are  now  known,  and,  in  fact,  within  the  last  few  ye&re* 
most  valuable  scunis  uf  black  band  ores  have  been  uncovered,  the  presence  of 
which  was  not  Ihimgiil  of  before. 

With  but  one  exception,  \m  Jnokson  County.)  so  far  as  examinations  go,  it  lA 
only  the  lower  ct»al  measures  and  the  lower  Utrreu  measures  Uxat  in  West  Vir- 
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^inU  coDtatn  workable  beds  of  ore,  which  may  be  divided  into  carbottAtes  aod 
t>lack  bands. 

Bkuk  Band  Iron  Or«, — This  is  nolhiog  more  than  a  carbonalo  of  iron  of  a 
Knore  or  less  black  color,  by  reason  of  an  admixture  of  bitumiiitrnfi  riialten  So 
fir  as  yet  knowni  it  is  confined  entirely  to  tlie  souibem  part  of  the  State,  where 
£t  bafl  been  diflcovered  only  within  the  last  few  years.  From  the  fact  of  its  Tory 
often  resembling  black  slate  in  itR  structure,  it  may  often  have  been  passed  over 
mxiiDotict^T  and  careful  search  will  no  doubt  show  It  in  many  places  where  it  is  not 
xiow  susp^ed. 

It  IS  a  class  of  material  that  makes  an  excellent  uon  and  from  which  much 
of  iLe  celebrated  Scotch  pig  is  smelted.  It  posaeescs  an  especial  value  from  the 
fa&ct  that  in  many  ca^es  a  low  grade  ore  can  be  roasted  into  a  higher  grade.  Fur 
in^tancef  take  that  from  Davis  Creek,  In  Kanawha  County.  Where  mined  it  ct>n- 
mjons  83  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  and  26  J^er  cent,  of  carbonaceous  matter*  By 
Tailing  ll  in  heaps  and  setting  tire  thereto,  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  burnt  out, 
mud  in  the  process  of  combustion,  generates  enough  heat  to  convert  tne  carbonute 
of  iron  In  the  ore  into  a  richer  oside^  so  that  the  mass,  after  being  thus  roaetedf 
analyzes  65  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  never  reckon  or  depend  upon  any  eeimi  of  it  c*mtinu- 
ing  uf  a  uniform  value,  for  in  one  place  it  w  ill  contain  im  ore  well  w^nrth  working, 
'^wrhile  half  a  mile  off  it  may  l>ecome  bo  mixed  with  slate  or  earthy  iiiiimritiea  as  to 
be  utterly  valueless.  As  on  example:  On  Bell  Creek,  Fayette  County,  an  excel- 
lent bed  alKiut  four  feet  thick  was  found  by  Mr.  L  Bemelmans^  of  Charleston. 
Some  two  or  three  miles  from  this  place,  up  a  ravine  a  short  distance  l>e!ow  the 
mouth  of  Bell,  the  same  senm  showed  nidy  liS  to  14  Inches  of  tbe  good  material; 
irhile  on  Little  Elk  Bun  of  Gauley  River,  some  tbree  miles  to  the  north,  the 
results  of  two  analyses  from  the  same  seam  gave  only  ^  and  7  jjer  cent,  respect- 
I  iTely  of  metallic  iron.  If  we  search  for  it  in  another  direction,  it  may  <jpen  to  a 
very  valuable  deposit.  From  this  irregularity  and  from  the  fact  that  it  has  l>een 
vrell  proven  in  this  field,  it  will  be  readily  understood  tliat  careful  search  may  tind 
It  in  many  places  where  it  hits  never  yet  been  noticed,  and  wherever  it  is  found  in 
^vrorkable  qiuuitity  its  presence  adds  gre-at  value  to  the  land. 

Carbonate  of  Iron. — Under  this  head  may  also  be  classed  the  brown  hematites 

df  the  coal  measures,  as  lliey  are  merely  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  the 

I  ^^mfbomites,  and,  in  fact,  when  a  seam  of  the  IbrniLT  is  discovered,  w'e  may  expect 

It  to  turn  into  the  latter  as  soon  as  we  go  far  e&ough  under  ground  to  get  beyond 

^almospheric  iutluences. 

[  Wc  see  the  result  of  this  decomposition  in  the  pitx^cs  of  brown  oxide  that  are 

^«iHtad  on  the  hills  in  every  portion  of  the  State.    Thtse  have  led  lo  many  erro- 

x>roUs  ideas  as  lo  the  riehneps  of  certain  localities  in  this  mineral,  which  came 

^lariginally  from  the  curlnmates  of  iron  existing  in  the  beds  that  were  once  super- 

5  mp<»sed  upon  the  present  strata,  and  have  long  since  been  worn  away  by  eri^sion. 

-*Aa  Ihis  took  place  tbe  lighter  materials  were  washed  off  by  the  currents,  while  the 

r^3«avSer  ore  settled  down  and  wns  let!  resting  on  our  hillsideti.    Sometimes  a  great 

[  ^^eal  was  de}.>osiU'd  in  one  plitce  and  the  soil  is  full  of  it,  while  in  others  but  a 

'  ^Itngle  lump  was  le!\,  and  hence  it  is  that  on  many  of  our  mountains  we  tind  the 

*^  Woiaom"  of  good  ore,  and  yet  have  no  bed  of  it  near  by. 

t»lke  tbe  black  band,  the  seams  of  cnrtwnate  of  iron  are  quite  variable,  so  that 

In  one  locality  they  will  be  workable,  while  in  another  they  may  have  thinned 

down  or  degenerated  so  much  from  an  admixture  of  earthy  impurities  as  lo  be 

irortklees.  They  usually  contain  more  or  less  carbonate  of  lime,  whicli  is  of  much 

ImfKirtance  in  tbe  blafil  furnace  in  helping  to  flux  out  any  earthy  impurities  that 

may  be  present. 
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By  ruH6liii^«  llie  curlK^uic  acid  of  tiiis  ore  l&  driven  otf^  and  the  mass  is  con* 
verted  into  tbe  red  oxide.  As  the  former,  when  pure,  conlains  48.3  fK^r  cent*  of 
iron,  iiTid  the  lutter  70  prr  cent.,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  liiut  a  thorough  burn- 
ing ulU  raise  ttie  percentJige  so  thiit  au  ore  of  low  grade  can  often  be  roasts  to  a 
higher  one — a  very  fortunute  circumstauce.  as  otherwise  many  of  our  seamti  would 
be  too  poor  lo  be  of  value, 

SALT. 

Rich  as  is  West  Virginia  in  coal,  iron,  timber,  &c.  she  is  Bcarcely  lees  rich  in 
that  indiepeuftable  nece!*sity  to  buuian  health  and  comfort  and  lo  anmml  life- 
common  Silk.  Fossil  or  rock  salt  has  not  been  luuud  in  the  Btnte^  but  ta:dt  brines 
of  greater  or  less  Btreugth  and  in  greaier  or  less  abundauce  are  f<»iind  by  artesian 
horingi*  at  greater  or  k*^  depth  throughout  the  Apalachiaa  Coaltitdd*  which 
underlies  the  grt-ater  portion  of  our  State, 

The  etreDgtli  of  Ihuee  brined  varies  in  different  localities  ajid  in  different  wella 
in  the  same  locatity.  The  range  may  be  stated  at  say  ii°  lo  12^  by  the  ualomeleT, 
Banme  scjde,  (distilled  water  being  0°,  saturation  ^S"*,)  but  the  average  strength  of 
the  briues  from  which  salt  is  now  niade  is  al)out  8°  to  10°*  The  value  of  tbeee 
brincis  depends,  of  course,  upon  their  locution  as  regards  accosBihiliiy  and  cheap 
transportation  of  the  prod  acts  to  m:iTket,  as  wtU  as  the  convenient  proximity  of 
chi^p  coal  for  fuel  and  timber  tor  barrels.  Only  locations  on  llie  navigable  rivers 
or  lines  of  railways  at  present  fultill  these  indic-ations;  hut  as  i>opulation  increases 
and  new  roulrs  of  travel  and  traffic  are  opened  up,  it  is  probable  that  new  aali 
man ufiictu ring  Im-alities  will  be  developed 

The  principal  point**  at  which  salt  has  lieen  manufactured  in  the  State  are 
Charlei^ton,  on  tlie  Great  Kanawha  River  j  fr«im  West  Columbia  to  Hartford  City, 
on  the  Ohio  River;  at  BuUtown,  on  the  Little  Kanawha;  at  Louisa,  on  the  Big 
Sandy;  in  Mercer  County,  on  New  River;  near  Birch  of  Elk  River,  and  al  some 
other  Icfefl  important  points,  for  local  use. 
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The  following  on  the  Timbor  Resources  of  West  Virginhi  is  from  '*The  V 
gtnias.'  of  Lynchburg,  Va  : 

The  forests  of  West  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  belt  of  pioe  and 
spruce  confined  to  the  high  ridges  of  the  Atleghany  Mountains,  is  pnDci}>aJly 
composed  ol  broatMeaved  trees,  the  most  imj.H>rtant  of  which  are  the  white  and 
chestnut  oak,  the  black  wuluut.  Ihc  yellow  poplar  and  the  cherry.  The  white  pine 
and  spruce  forests  reach  within  this  State  their  souihem  lUnit  as  Important 
sources  of  UiniUT  supply. 

The  forests  have  lieen  largely  removed  from  the  counties  bonlering  the  Ohio 
River,  and  the  most  valuaVtie  hardwotxl  timber  adjacent  to  the  princit>al  tireama, 
especially  black  wnluul,  ehcrrj  and  }ellow  jioplar,  has  been  culled  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  State,  But  slight  iuroiid!^,  however,  have  yet  been  made  into  the 
maguificent  body  o(  hard- wood  riuiiMx  covering  the  extreme  southern  coiintiea, 
which  9tdi  contain  vast  i|Uantities  of  onk,  cherry  and  poplar. 

The  black  walnut  found  scsvttered  everywhere  in  West  Virginia  is  least  plen- 
tiful in  the  uorthwet^lern  and  Ohio  River  counties,  and  most  uhundant  along  the 
upper  waters  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Ohio  through  the  south wi^stern  part 
of  the  JState.  Yellow  poplar  is  found  throughout  the  State,  and  is  still  abundant 
about  the  headwaters  of  nearly  all  the  ijriucipal  streams.  Lar^je  Viodies  of  cherry 
are  found  in  Greenlirier,  Nicholas,  Webi^ter  and  other  countici*  immediately  west 
ot  the  mountains,  and  a  kirge  aniouni  of  heudock  is  w altered  through  the  valleys 
and  ravines  of  the  norlheastem  part  of  the  State  and  along  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Alleghanies.    The  area  still  occupied  by  the  white  pine  is  estimated  to  extend 
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over  810  square  miles  and  to  contaja  ai»out  IHtO.OOO^OOO  fe<ft  of  mercltaniuhle 
lamber.  The  principiU  centers  of  lumber  niiiuufHrlure  &ru  a]ijnj<  the  Knuiiwhn 
River»  at  Bonceverte,  in  Greenbrier  Coujity,  at  Parkersburg,  aud  along  ibe  upper 
Polomac. 

Parlial  retuma  of  the  lioop-pole  industry  gaYe  a  protluction  during  the  cenBUS 
year  of  B^HJI^OOO,  valued  ai  $14<\()00. 

During  Ibt  census  year  47i5|775  acres  of  wood  were  reported  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  a  loss  of  $155,280.  Of  these  lires  llie  largest  numl>er  was  traced  to  the 
careleee  clearing  of  land  for  agricultural  purpoaee^  although  many  had  their  origin 
IB  aparke  from  locomotives. 

The  manufacture  of  cooperage  atoek  H  fast  increasing  in  importance,  and 
seems  destined,  with  the  exhauBtion  of  mi>re  at'ceBsible  hard-wof>d  furcBls  of  the 
couutr}-,  to  agaume  a  much  greater  dev^^lopmeut  than  at  present.  Large  quanti- 
Ika  of  blaek  walnut,  yellow  pophir  aud  oak  in  the  log  are  shipped  to  Northera 
markets  and  to  Europe. 

The  following  notes  upon  the  foref^ts*  of  West  Yirghiia  are  e.xtracitd  from 
Mr.  Priugle'B  report :  *•  Entering  West  Virginia  at  Keyser  (New  Creek)  by  way  of 
Cimiberland)  Md.,  we  find  ourneJves  in  one  of  the  narrow  valleys  b'J^^is  anion g  the 
k)W,  abrupt  ridges  of  the  northern  Alleghanies,  amuiii;  which  we  have  bt*en  trav- 
eling since  we  rencbeu  the  Ticinity  of  WiUiatuiiport,  Pa,  Coming  souih  from 
Middle  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  fiires^t  growth  ctivering  the  long  mountain 
chains  within  view  of  the  railroad  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  the  evidence  of 
fire  and  axe  largely  die«ippeanng.  On  the  hills  above  Keyier  fewer  evergreens 
appeared  than  1  had  previouftly  aeen.  A  few  slopes  were  principally  occupied  by 
pine  in  variety,  but  the  mountains  of  this  region  were  covered  with  a  gn*wih  *»f 
deciduoui  trees — white,  black,  retl,  Spanish  and  chestnut  oaks,  hickories,  luiUtT' 
nuts,  black  walnuts, yellow  f>oplarB,  locusts,  elms,  sugar  maples,  etc.  At  Piedmont 
■ome  |»20O,O0O  have  been  expended  In  the  construction  of  a  Ixtom  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Potomac.  At  this  point,  as  weU  as  at  Swanton  and  Deer  Park,  on 
the  Maryland  side,  there  are  mi  lis  saw  ing  chiefly  white  oak»  and  also  considenible 
white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  poplar,  while  a&h,  etc.  Some  spruce  which  htid  not 
been  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  timber  belt  of  Peunsylvania  is  found  20  miles  above 
Piedmont.  The  market  for  Inmljcr  nmnufaclured  liere  is  chietly  east  want  Much 
of  the  oak  is  sent  to  Europe,  partly  in  the  form  of  squared  timber,  partly  cut  o  by 
13  inches  anil  from  15  to  20  fed  long.  The  niilli*  at  Swamon  ami  Detr  Park  are 
located  on  the  railroad,  and  cut  timber  is  hauled  to  ihem  from  tiie  vicinity.  Tin? 
mills  at  Pietlmoiit  ure  fed  by  logs  driven  down  the  river  from  tlie  vvesfern  portioa 
of  Mineral  and  Grant  C<Mmties,  W.  Va.  Tlii»^  lumlxr  it^  cbiedy  Kpruce,  oak  and 
UemUxk.  Great  difficulty  is  expenence<1  in  driving  thiw  pait  «»f  the  Potomac,  as 
H  ia  a  swift  and  rocky  !?tream.  Logs.  et>[M'cially  ouk.  conslaully  lodgr  on  the  rocks 
urlmnk,  and  there  has  been  great  difliculty  in  maintuiuiug  the  Ikvoiu  and  dam  at 
this  poiut. 

"Rowlesburg,  in  Preston  County,  owes  its  existence  as  a  lumber  depot  (o  the 
feci  that  the  Cheat  River,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  as  it  passes  through  the  Briery 
Monnlains  for  a  distance  of  25  miles  l>elow  this  point,  has  so  njtrrow  and  rocky  a 
channel  and  so  swift  a  current  that  it  is  not  postdble  to  get  the  logs  further  <lowii 
the  tiiream,  AIkjvc  Ro\vii*sbnrg  the  strt^un  is  good  to  drive,  and  any  one  of  its 
liranches  can  lie  driven  from  a  point  135  miles  above  that  point.  Fnun  the  mouth 
of  Black  Fork,  80  nules  above,  the  timber  is  Immsrbi  down  in  rafts  rather  rhati  as 
tepande  logs.  This  is  because  there  is  no  tH»i«ni  hh  yi4  at  Howlesburg  to  stop  the 
log*.  There  are  small  iHioms  on  Black  imd  Slmver  Forks,  many  miles  above 
Kowleithurg  Scattered  along  tin*  river  alnjve  Rowlesburg  there  are  a  few  suiall 
niilb,  tlie  prtiducl  of  which  is  filiated  down  the  stream  on  rafts.     The  limlK-r  of 
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Preston  Coimty,  between  Rowlesburg  and  the  vlcinUy  of  the  moath  of  the  river, 

is  uakf  poplar^  chestnut,  ash,  beech,  bireb,  hemiockf  baaswood  and  hickory. 

**  The  timber  of  Canaon  Valley,  in  Tucker  and  Randolph  Countie®,  is  birgely 
hemlock  oii  the  lower  lands ;  on  the  higber  situations  and  elopes,  sugar  maple  and 
beech,  and  as  soon  as  a  suitable  eleration  is  reached,  spnice  m  minglc^l  with  ))lack 
cherry*  In  other  portions  of  Tucker  County  and  on  the  tributaries  of  Cheat 
River  flowing  out  of  Rtindolph  County,  the  timber  is  chiefly  oak,  poplar,  ash, 
spruce,  cherry,  black  walnut,  white  pme,  etc.  This,  however,  is  not  a  black 
wahiat  region,  and  there  arc  here  nowhere  more  than  scattered  trees;  a  careful, 
search  has  lalU'i)  to  find  any  great  body  of  this  timber  here.  It  Is  et^timated  that, 
2^'»00,OCNi  feet  of  yellow  poplar  are  still  standing  lu  the  valleys  ol  the  Cheat  and 
itB  trUiulariea, 

"  Shaver  Fork  is  heavily  timbered  witli  spruce,  A  Ixiom  has  been  constructed 
at  Grafton,  on  Tygart  Valley  River,  a  main  branch  of  tbe  Monongahela.  It  is  n 
rough  stream,  unfavorable  for  IuuiIkt  (»|>erntii»ns,  and  for  a  distance  i>nly  of  10 
miles  above  Grafton  is  it  smoolli  cnong:li  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  rails.  All 
Ininlter  has,  therefore,  to  come  down  in  separate  logs,  and  only  such  kinds  us  are 
light  enoutrb.to  float  well  can  be  got  down.  For  this  reason  tbere  is  very  little 
except  poplar  savveil  at  Grafton.  Oak  is  too  heavy  to  be  driven  successfully,  and 
as  it  cannot  he  lied  up  in  niftts  with  pttplar,  as  is  done  on  tlie  Clieat.  the  stores  of 
oak  timl>er  growing  in  the  valleys  drained  by  this  river  must  wait  lor  tbe  building 
of  a  railn>ad  to  brinir  them  to  market.  Tbe  yellow  poplar  still  standing  in  this 
region  is  estimated  at  3O0,(M>0/lO0  feet,  and  on  tbe  bibber  grounds,  especially  al»ou| 
the  headwaters  of  streams,  tbrre  are  flue  bodies  of  black  cherry  nujced  witd 
other  trees, 

"At  Parkcrsfjurg  are  located  tbe  mill  and  f^bops  of  the  Parkersburg  Mill 
Compan)\  situated  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Little  Kanawba,  a  short  distance  above 
the  confluence  with  tbe  Ohio,  This  Is  tbe  only  company  operating  in  lumber 
within  the  city  of  Parkersburg.  Il  manufactures  alxjut  li,(K)n,tK>0  feet  of  1  utilizer 
annually,  mostly  |M>plar,  some  oak,  and  a  quarter  of  a  njilli*>n  feet  of  bfech* 
Little  black  can  Uv  now  obtained  here,  and  that  of  inferior  quJility.  Rougli 
lunilter  iind  manufactured  articles  of  wood  flnd  a  ready  market  in  every  direction 
Weyt,  North  and  East.  I  was  astonihbed  and  delii^bted  to  see  bow  closely  the 
lumlxT  was  worked  up,  and  tbe  great  variety  of  articles  manufactured  from  alalia,, 
edgings,  culls,  etc.,  which  are  in  otber  mills  so  generally  thrown  into  the  waste 
pile.  Broom  handles,  corn-popper  bandies,  brusU  handles,  brush  heads,  Ifjol 
bandies  of  niany  descriptions  and  fly-trap  lx>ilonifl  are  but  a  few  of  the  articlee 
that  are  turnc^l  out  by  millions  from  otld  bits*  of  wood,  few  of  which  are  too  snmit 
to  make  something;  or  other  from.  Tlie  company  executes  orders  for  articles  used 
in  manufactorieH  widely  diHtri but c<l  over  tbe  country  from  Cineiiauiii  and  Cbicago 
to  BoBtou  and  New  York.  Poplar  is  used  for  broum  bandies,  and  beech.  maplCi 
sycamore,  black  waluut^  cherrj',  etc.,  for  the  suudler  articles.  This  company  ii«>ea 
not  own  antl  iip»^rate  tinilMr  lauds,  but  buys  il&  1ol,'s  ft-om  jmrties  who  deliver  rat^ 
at  its  mills.  F<'rmerly  uuieh  lumber  wjis  wasted  in  tins  region  iu  clearing  fanus^ 
but  now  proprietors  of  land  flnd  it  to  their  advantage  to  cut  and  saw  their  loga^ 
wliicb  tlicy  briui^  down  in  rafts  tbemHelves,  or  s^ell  to  parties  who  make  a  Inisiuese 
of  rafliiig.  Once  out  of  the  small  streams,  the  logs  are  easily  rafted  down  tlie 
Little  Kanawha  during  favorable  seasons.  There  ai'e  no  Ixxoms  on  the  Litth 
Kanawha,  except  temporary  constructions  for  special  purposes,  which  are  broken 
up  by  ever}'  flood.  Several  _years  ago  it  was  su|ii>osetl  that  llie  tlmlxr  on  ibis  rivt't 
was  nearly  exbaust«*d,  but  it  continues  to  come  down  iu  undimini.*ibed  quairlili 
to  tbe  value  of  some  hundred  thousand  dolkrs  annually,  in  addition  to  railroad 
ties,  staves,  etc.    It  is  otdy  nUmi  4^;)  miles  up  the  main  river  and  no  great  distan<H| 
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r^  Ijttck  &om  the  etream  that  the  supplj  of  oak  Ib  exhauBted.    The  river  U  100  miLnS 
long,  and  about  its  upper  waters  and  those  of  its  tributanes  th9  oak  is  compara- 
tively untouched. 

*'  Much  of  Wirt  County  and  the  greater  part  of  Roane,  Calhoun  and  Gilmer^ 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Little  Kiiimwha,  h  a  vast  virg^in  forest  of  oak 
2^nd  poplar,  containing  a  good  deaA  of  bloek  walnut  and  sugar  maple  and  some 
black  cherry.  Braxton  Coimty  m  magnificently  timbered ,  aa  is  Wel»ter,  although 
titje  timber  here  ie  as  yet  inacoeasihle, 

**The  Guyandotte  i&  a  good  river  for  lumlnTing  operations.     RaftB  can  come 
d.O'wm  from  a  pf>Lnt  100  miles  from  its  inoiilk.     There  are  yet  no  booms  oa  thia 
i-iver,  except  strings  of  logs  ocrtiBionuHy  stretchtd  across  it  for  temporary  pur- 
poses.    On  Its  course  above  Guyandotte  Buiitm  niv  four  or  five  mills  doing,  for 
ftfclie  most  part»  a  local  bosineae,  their  prnduct  for  export  being  only  about  UOUO,000 
Mf^t  of  sawed  lumber.    The  raiting  of  this  sawed  lumber  is  attended  with  so  mi' 
■Kiok  of  loflfi,  and  therefore  a  greater  amount  is  brought  down  in  uiisa^vetl  logB 
flK>iind  together  in  rafts,  which  are  taken  dowu  the  Ohio  and  siild  to  (he  vnrious 

■  vxiUJs  along  ite  course.  These  ntlX.s  art*  m^mdly  made  U  logs  wide,  and  tin  w  or 
I  ^Coar  of  these  courses  aie  placed  end  to  eud.  White  oak  Is  made  u[)  iuto  nd^^  with 
f  Wk  poplar  log  in  tlie  center  of  each  course,  and  the  ruft  \»  made  light  enough  to 

flaat  easily.  Along  the  Guyandotte,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coun^e,  oaks  and 
poplars  have  l>eeu  cut  for  a  die  la  nee  of  from  4  me  to  two  miles  from  the  stream, 
l.hc  black  walnut  for  some  five  miles  back;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  area  drained  by 
t.bi9  river  is  still  in  original  forest,  compo^etl  of  white,  chestnut  andothtT  oaks, 
poplar,  walnut,  several  hickories,  beech,  sugar  maples,  sjcamore,  asli,cte.    In  ihU 

1    negion  there  it*,  in  the  aggregate,  a  good  deal  of  black  walnut,  but  it  exist*  as  scat- 

I   t«red  trees  rather  than  in  groves  or  tracts, 

•*  Coal  River  is  160  miles  long,  and  for  30  miles,  or  to  Pletona,  ib  navlgylile  for 
iMxges.    The  valley  of  this  river  is  covered  with  tnily  magnificent  forests,  in 

■  'Which  the  trees  of  the  several  species  compos mg  them  attain  remarkalsle  dimen- 
r    bIou^     Poplar  and  while  oak  here  exist  in  nearly  equal  pro[>ortions,  and  together 

<^nstitute  about  a  third  of  the  ttmlier.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  good  de:d  of  black 
<iherT5%  lin  and  locust,  as  w^ell  as  hemlock,  the  latter  not  being  considered  vakiable 
In  this  connlrj*.  Black  walnut  appears  more  abnndant  in  tliit*  region  than  la  any 
other  of  similar  extent  of  w  liich  I  have  yt- 1  heard.  But  little  timber  has  yet  been 
:removed  froui  the  valley  of  this  river,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  lower  portion  and  the 
Ijiuiiediute  vicinity  of  the  bauk^  which  have  been  lumbered. 

"The  Elk  River  emiJties  in  the  Kanrtwlia  at  Charleston.     About  two  miles 

k  mbove  its  monlh  are  located  a  boom  and  sevend  ^aw  mills,  and  here  are  also  a  dam 

W    suul  lock  which  secure  slack  water  for  some  2 J  miles.    The  river  is  about  180 

mniles  in  length*    Logs  have  been  driven  from  a  point  150  miles  above  its  mouth, 

^nl  Us  vaUey  has  only  been  lumbcretl  t*>  any  great  extent  in  the  imme<!infe  viciu- 

"mix  of  the  main  river,  and  to  a  distance  of  some  110  miles  from  ils  mouth.    Most 

of  the  original  growth  of  the  forest  of  the  Elk  basin  etlU  remains,  and  is  composed 

largely  of  white  ojdc,  hickory,  chestnut  and  poi>liir.    Bhick  walnut  Iiere,  as  every- 

^whererlse  in  this  State,  is  scattered,  alt hougli  it  Is  estimated  that  1 0,000 , Of M>  feet 

of  lumlMT  ?4tiU  remain  in  this  regi^m.     Above  a  certain  altitude  and  alxajt  tlie 

Upper  waters  of  this  river  cousideDible  bhick  clierry,  sugar  maple  aorl  birch  is 

ibund;  here  also  bvech  and  basswood  a1»oiind;   by  11k?  streams  hemlock  occurs, 

3ind  on  the  mountains  a  liltle  black  spruce.    About  l!ie  upper  settlements  on  this 

rivtr  miles  of  fence  constructed  with  boards  of  black  cherry  and  farms  fenced 

with  black  walnnt  rails  may  be  seen.     Formerly  large  numi>ers  of  cotd  boats  and 

^^^ftU  lioat*  were  built  up  Elk  River.     Once  aIiM>  the  salt  works  of  the  Kanawha 

^^■^uired  vast  numljers  of  barrels «  these  were  imide  of  black  as  well  as  white  oak. 
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Now  bnt  five  of  the  sijcty  fbrniicee  ouce  boiling  brine  in  this  Ticinity  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  there  is  little  demand  for  black  oak  for  staves.  The  country  along  the 
KanawtiA  between  the  Elk  ami  the  Oaulej  Rivers  ha»  been  luml)ered  for  five  or 
flix  miles  back  from  the  Btreams,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  timber  has  been  cut 
from  these  valleys. 

'*Tbe  Gauley  River,  with  its  several  large  tributaries,  drains  a  valley  which 
covers  nearly  5,000  square  mile*.  Its  length  is  about  110  miles— much  less  than 
Thai  of  Elk.  which  is  a  long  slender  stream — but  it  occupies  a  much  broader  valley 
and  hue  twice  the  volume  of  water  of  the  Elk.  Unlike  the  rivers  just  considered^ 
which  wear  out  for  themselves  smtHtih  cljannols  through  the  soft  sandstone,  the 
Gauley  is  a  rough  Blream»  tumbling  riii»idly  over  hard  conglomerate,  its  bed  being 
IVdl  of  bowlders  and  leilges.  F*>r  the  tir»t  10  miles  from  its  mouth  the  fidl  averages 
four  feet  to  the  mile,  while  its  upper  waiere  are  so  swift  and  rough  aa  to  be 
unnavigable  even  for  small  Tniats.  Yut  these  reasons  the  Gauley  does  not  admit 
of  tlie  psssing  of  rafts,  and  it  is  a  difficult  rivex  upon  which  even  to  drive  single 
logs.  Its  valley  is  but  little  settled,  except  on  Meadow  River  and  along  its  right 
bttult  beltiw  tbat  stream.  Above  a  point  15  mik^  from  lie  mouth  no  timber  has 
been  touched  except  by  the  few  settlers.  In  the  Iciwer  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Qauley^  for  15  or  more  miles,  the  timber  is  chiefly  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  etc  The 
Gauley  and  its  large  affluents,  the  Cherry,  Cranberry  and  Williams*  Rivers,  all  head 
back  Ln  the  tbresls  of  black  spruces,  which  g<mietimfs  take  eotire  possession  of 
the  mountain  tops,  A  little  lower,  yet  often  mingled  with  the  spruce,  cherry  trees 
BO  predominate  over  olberB  as  to  have  given  their  name  to  the  stream.  Here  are 
trees  often  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  region  iiiterme<liata  between  the  lower 
and  the  upper  districts  of  llie  Gauley  thus  dei<cribed  coutams  much  Ivi^cch,  sugar 
maple  and  black  cherry.  Tbe  white  oak,  which  alxmnds  m  the  lower  butsln  of 
this*  river,  disappears  above  an  altitude  of  2,000  feel,  1  was  informed  that^ 
ttllhongh  lumlM?ring  operations  were  but  lalcly  begun  f»n  the  Gituley,  nearly 
l,0Of*,O0O  feet  of  poplar  were  brought  out  of  the  rlvf-r  in  IWTO,  and  that  it  had 
yielded  5O,0O0  feet  of  I4ack  walnut  in  1880,  while  there  were  now  in  the  river 
poplar  logs  enough  to  make  8,(M»0,0(H)  feet  t»f  lumlier,  Aliout  one-fourth  of  the 
cut  uf  late  yeaj-B  has  been  sawed  at  mills  near  the  falls;  the  rest  is  rafted  to 
UUarleston. 

*'The  valley  of  tlie  New  RivtT  is  only  lumbered  for  from  three  to  live  miles — 
from  the  slretun,  although  the  walnut  bus  been  gnlbrred  10  ndlea  farther  back.fl 
This  i^  a  rough  conntry  in  which  to  lumber,  since  the  streams  cut  deep  into  tiie 
earth,  and  New  River  cannot  be  driveu- 

•  Roncevt  rtt^  is  Bituated  on  the  Greenbrier  River  at  a  point  where  the  Chesa- 
pe^iXe  am!  Ohio  FiaiUvny  tirsi  meets  ttiie  titream  an  it  desceuds*  frotu  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Here  is  the  St.  Lawrence  BiM»m  Company,  and  here  are  located  three 
or  four  luuibc^r  tinuB  operating  steam  mills.  Oneof  thet^e,  the  New  York  IIr>op 
Company,  uses  2,000,0t;i0  lioop  ]h^»1l's  per  annum,  chiefly  hickorj^  niauufiicturing 
hoops  for  flour  barrels,  pork  Imrrels,  hogsheads  and  tjerces,  besides  hoops  for 
boxes,  etc.  The  process  of  manufacturing  hoops  was  explained  to  me  as  follows; 
The  poles  of  assorted  lengths  and  sizes  are  passed  through  machines  whicJi  »t>lit 
each  of  them  into  two,  three  or  four  ideces,  and  these  are  put  through  other 
machines  which  plane  flat  the  inner  sitle  of  each  strip»  leavi ug  the  bark  intact. 
The  hoops  thus  made  are  tied  into  bunillcB  aud  sliipped  to  New  York* 

"The  Greenbrier  River  rises  in  the  linieFione  sinks  of  Pcxiahontas  County, 
whence  it  flows  stnithwesterly  through  the  fertile  limestone  valley  between  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Greenbrier  Mou  mains'  for  a  distance  of  120  miles,  emptying 
into  the  New  River  at  H  in  ton.  Flowing  through  such  a  valley  it  is  not  a  rapid 
stream,  bnt  from  a  point  12  tniles  below  Travelers'  Rest,  on  its  heail waters,  it  is 
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flue  far  rafting.  Yet  the  stream  needs  bocdp  ImprovemeEt,  eepecialljr  by  the  cloeing 
up  of  bftck  cbttnnele  into  which  the  logs  are  tx>rne  by  high  water,  to  be  lefl  in 
Bwamps  i¥hen  the  flood  recedes. 

'*  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  timlier  of  the  Greenbrier  River  has  been 
ranoved  as  yet,  and  it  htis  been  eBtimi«ted  that  in  its  valley  white  oak,  wMte  pine, 
poplar,  cherry,  hemlock,  walnut  and  ash  enough  remain  to  make  1,000,000,000  feet 
of  boards,  and  that  there  are  not  le&s  than  50U,0(X>,iKK>  feel  of  white  piiie  in  this 
region,  occupying  a  belt  tlirougti  the  center  of  both  Greenbrier  and  Pocahonias 
(tonntkni*  The  eastern  limit  of  the  blut'k  spruce  belt,  on  the  beiulwaters  of  Elk 
and  Gauley  Rivers,  the  most  exlenmive  and  valuable  in  West  Virginia,  coincides 
with  the  western  limits  of  the  white  piue  belt  lying  in  Pocahontas  County,  From 
tJiis  point  its  western  line  runs  through  the  center  of  Webster  County  to  the 
anity  of  Huttonville,  in  Randoli>h  County,  the  northern  end  of  the  belt  cover- 
:  the  upjier  waters  of  Shaver  Fork  of  the  Cheat  River.  Over  this  belt  black 
nee  is  Hntierwl  more  or  less  densely,  sometimes  occupying  almost  exclusively 
the  high  eloper,  partieularly  the  northern  filopes  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

**Il  is  believed  thftt  over  10,000,000  fei't  of  black  walnut  in  paying  quantities 
could  still  be  gathered  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  that  there  would  then  be  left 
ftQ  equal  amount  so  scattered  liiat  it  ctKikl  be  profitably  collected  at  present 
prices." 

MAKUFACTURE8. 

The  natural  resources  and  advantages  for  manufacturing  jwsftessed  by  West 
Yirginia  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  State  in  the  Union.    The  mineral  and 
tiinlier  wealth  of  the  Btate  is  enormous — coal,  iron  ore  and  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  timl>er  being  found  in  almost  inexiiaustible  abundance.    These  vast 
resources  are  attn»cting  increased  attention  from  year  to  year,  and  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  8tate  is  very  rapid,  notwitht^tanding  the  fact  that  transportation 
facilities  are  still  too  luniteil,  although  there  ts  a  steady  improvement  going  on  in 
iliis  direction  thn^ugh   the  building  of  new  railroads.     West  Virginia  seems 
deetined  to  be  the  center  of  enormous  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  within  • 
Uic  next  few  years,  so  Iwundlesis  are  her  mineral  and  timber  interests,  and  Penn- 
ijilvania  itself  will  hardly  be  more  widely  known  for  its  industrial  inlerests  than 
Virginia* 
In  1880,  according  to  the  census  reix)rts,  there  were  2,375  tnanu&cturlng 
"SbMi^^hments  in  this  State,  having  an  aggregate  capiial  of  1 13.883,890,  which 
turned  out  in  that  year  (123,807,127  of  manntactured  products.    The  three  leading 
industries  in  the  State  were  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  flour  and  grist  mills  and 
iuuilitir  mills.     These  figures,  however,  give  but  little  idea  of  the  present  position 
of  nuuialiurtures,  for  during  the  last  live  years  since  the  censiiis  figures  were  gath* 
^»b4  there  has  been  a  wonderful  development  of  the  State*s  industrial  interests, 
^  the  m&nuiactiire  of  nuils  West  Virginia  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  States  in 
*^e  Union,  Wheeling  being  the  center  of  a  great  nail-making  district.    The  sub- 
stitution of  steel  lor  iron  nails,  now  going  on  in  all  parts  of  llie  country^  has 
**<5t5Cf«ilat«d  the  changing  of  a  number  of  the  Wheeling  mills  Into  sted  naO  mills, 
•Utl  liie  erection  of  very  expensive  steel-making  plants.    The  Wheeling  nail 
l*»«tk<fri  have  been  among  the  leaders  in  tliis  great  change,  and  have  made  heavy 
t>UilayB  for  the  new  plants  needed.    West  Virginia  probably  turns  a  greater  pro 
I*«nicm  of  the  pig  iron  made  within  her  borders  into  manufactured  products  than 
*«^y  of  the  States  south  of  her.    As  already  stated,  the  timber  wealth  of  the  State 
^  ♦nonnous,  and  while  lumbering  operations  are  being  carried  on  quite  cxten- 
^iTely,  yet  ihe  vast  forests  of  hard  woods  have  been  but  very  slightly  depleted, 
**^  in  inany  parts  of  the  State  they  are  still  untouched.    In  the  aggregate  value 
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of  manafiu^ared  products,  however,  the  lumber  millB  probably  rank  seoond,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  iron  and  steel  interests. 

When  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  SUte  are  considered,  West  Virginia 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  backward  in  manu&cturing  interests;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  the  State  is  not  large,  and  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  sections  purely  agricultural  and  not  yet  pene- 
trated by  railroads.  In  this  view.  West  Yiiginia  has  really  already  accomplished 
wonders  in  the  manufiskcturing  line,  and  her  future  progress  will  assuredly  be  very 
rapid. 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

As  a  scientist  might  infer  from  the  general  geological  character  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  especially  from  the  chemical  character  of  her  abounding  minerals, 
numerous  medicinal  waters  are  found  to  exist  in  the  State,  some  of  which  have 
been  well  and  fully  tested  for  many  years,  and  are  equal  or  superior  to  any  other 
waters  of  their  class  found  in  any  portion  of  the  world. 

West  Virginia  comprises  within  her  southern  and  southeastern  border  a  large 
portion  of  the  celebrated  mineral  spring  plaza  long  known  as  the  "Spring  Region 
of  Virginia/*  and  which  for  the  last  80  or  90  years  has  been  greatly  resorted  to  by 
the  seekers  of  health  and  pleasure  of  every  great  section  of  the  United  States. 
The  widely  known  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  located  in  Greenbrier  County,  in 
this  State. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  State  has  an  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  are 
trained  by  State  Normal  Schools.  Numerous  private  schools  of  a  high  order  are 
located  at  different  points  throughout  the  State. 
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The  State  of  Korth  CaroUim  ims  a  population,  according  to  the  estunate  of 

^tJie  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1883,  of  1,500,000.    ClaBsified  by  the  cenaua 

^u^cording  to  sex,  there  were  in  1880,  687^908  mal€«  and  711»842  females;  by  race» 

^667,243  whites,  531,267  colored  people,  1,230  Indians,  and  one  Japanese.    The 

^i^;grc^te  population  couMmted  of  270,094  families,  living  in  264,305  dweUingB. 

•Tbe  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  was  28,^1,  the  numbiT  of  families  5.58, 

<lweUmg8  5.44;  the  number  of  acres  of  land  to  a  per&on  22.21,  to  a  family  114.73; 

Xhe  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  5.30,  to  a  family  5.17.    Distributed  according 

%o  topography,  431,157  of  the  population  live  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  743,739 

on  the  interior  plateaus  and  tahJe-lands,  and  233,654  in  the  mountain  districts, 

A-Ccording  to  the  same  distribution,  203,711  colored  people  live  on  the  South 

Atlantic  coa«t,  300;236  on  tlie  interior  table-lands,  and  27,270  in  the  mountain  dis- 

iricta.    The  area  of  the  State  is  48,580  square  miles.    There  are  94  counties  in  the 

Btale,    The  county  of  least  area  ia  New  Hanover,  with  80  square  miles  and  21,376 

population*    There  are  two  counties  that  are  equal  in  the  number  of  square 

B^es — Wake  and  Robeson — the  largest  areas  in  the  State.   The  population  of  the 

ibrmer  is  47,939;  of  the  latter,  23,880,    The  ctipital  of  the  State— Raleigh— is 

fituated  in  Wake.    Towns  of  population  of  4,000  and  upward  are:     CharlottCi 

7,094 ;  New  Berne,  6,443 ;  Raleigh,  9,205 ;  Wilmington,  17,350^the  ktter  a  seaport 

of  considerable  consequence. 

The  Stale  of  North  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia,  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  South  CaroUua,  ajid  'west  by  Tennessee.  Jt  is  included 
acjuly  between  the  parallels  34°  and  3*4"*  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meri- 
diaiis  TSi*  and  84^°  west  longitude.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Slate  from  east 
to  weet  is  503}*  miles.  Its  average  breadth  is  100  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  is 
187^  mfles*  Its  topography  may  b6  beet  conceived  by  picturing  to  the  mind's  eye 
tti«  BuHace  of  the  State  as  a  vast  declivity,  eloping  down  from  the  summits  of  the 
ficQOky  Mountains— an  altitude  of  7,600  feet— to  the  level  of  the  Atkntic  Ocean. 
The  Smoky  Mountains  constitute  a  part  of  tlic  great  Apalachian  chain,  wliich  here 
attains  its  greatest  height— the  greatest,  indeed,  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  elope  is  made  up  of  three  wide,  extended  terraces,  If  that 
term  may  be  allowed.  The  first,  a  high  mountain  plateau,  distinguished  as  the 
Western  or  Mountain  Section ;  the  second,  a  sub-montane  plateau,  distinguished 
«t  the  Middle  Section,  of  which  the  western  half  is  fUrther  distinguished  as  the 
Piedmont  Section ;  the  third,  the  Atlantic  plain,  distinguished  as  the  Li>w  Country 
or  East<»m  Section,  and  that  part  from  the  head  of  the  tides  downward  as  the 
Tidewater  Section.  From  the  tirst  to  the  st^cond  section  tbere  is  a  eharp  descent 
through  a  few  miles  only  of  not  less  than  1,500  feet  j  from  the  Middle  to  the  Low 
Countrj%  a  descent  of  about  200  feet ;  through  tbe  two  latter,  however,  there  is  a 
confitant  downward  grade. 

The  State  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The  first,  the  Blue 
Eidge,  a  grand  and  lofty  chain,  which,  conformhig  to  the  trend  of  the  Smoky 
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Koontalns  and  that  of  Iht^  coiist  Dne,  runs  in  a  direction  N,  E.  and  S,  W  entirely 
across  the  Slate,  Tbe  Bnighy  and  the  South  MountiiiBS  are  bold  offshoots  of  this 
chain.  The  second,  the  Occoneeche  and  Uwliarrie  Mfninlains,  a  rauge  of  much 
inferior  elevntlon,  wbofM?  rounded  Bumtnits  and  Blopiiig  ouilinca  prt'sent  tbem- 
eelves  in  forms  alike  gnLcefiil  and  pleasing,  crossee  Ibe  State  in  a  parallel  directioii 
near  its  centre. 

The  StAte  la  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  many  of  which  have  their  rise  on 
the  Oanks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  Those  which  flow  west  empty  into  tlie  Mississippi, 
breaking  their  way  through  the  Smoky  Miiuntains,  plunging  bettdiong  for  miles 
through  chasms  from  3.000  to  4,000  feet  in  depth,  the  walla  of  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  height  of  1,000  feet.  Of  those  which  rise  on  the  eastern  tlank,  only 
one — the  Roanoke— reaches  the  sea  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  The  rest^ 
following  the  line  of  tbe  tJofleBt  rock,  meander  first  towards  the  northeast,  then 
gwee]rmg  round  with  bold  curves^  tlow  to  the  sea  through  South  Carolina,  The 
principal  rivers  which  reach  the  sea  within  the  Stale  limits  take  their  rise  in  the 
northern  part  of  tbe  Middle  Section,  and  on  the  ea*»tern  flank  of  the  Occoneeche 
range,  near  its  northern  termination;  and  of  these,  only  one— the  Cape  Fear — 
flowB  directly  Into  the  ocean.  Many  of  the  rivers  in  every  pfirt  of  the  State  are 
noble  streams  in  Ibeir  middle  course.  Some  of  those  that  flow  into  the  sounds 
swell  to  majestic  proportions,  spreading  out  to  a  widtli  of  from  three  to  five  miles. 
The  eastern  rivers  are  navigable  from  50  to  150  niiWs. 

By  reference  to  the  mean  parallelB  of  latitude  of  the  United  Sutes,  )t  will  lie 
seen  Iti&t  North  Carolina  is  situated  nearly  midway  of  the  Uniou ;  and  inasmuch 
as  those  States  lie  eulirely  within  the  temperate  zone,  it  follows  that  North  Caro- 
lina is  situated  upon  the  central  belt  of  that  zone.  This  pOBition  glvt«  to  the 
State  a  climate  not  excelled  by  any  io  the  world.  Tbe  average  raiiifiiU  ihroughoat 
the  State  is  53  inciies,  which  is  pretty  uniformly  distributed  through  the  year. 

Dr,  Kerr,  in  his  geological  report^  classes  tbe  climate  of  tbe  different  sections 
of  North  Carolina  with  reference  to  their  i^othernuil  ranges,  «s  follows :  "  Jliddle 
and  Eastern  North  Cnrolina  correspond  to  Middle  and  Southern  France,  and 
Western  North  Carolina  to  Kortiiem  France  and  Belgium ;  and  all  tbe  cliniates 
of  Italy,  from  Palem:io  to  Milan  and  Ymuce,  are  represented/' 

For  a  thorough  understanding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  surrey  of  the 
dUferent  sections  more  in  detail.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  divisions  of  the  State 
i]«  Ibnnded  on  nattiril  and  physical  peculianties, 

EASTERN  SECTION. 

The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  State  belongs  to  the  quartcmary  syj 
with  freqaent  exposure  along  the  rivers,  ravines  and  ditches  of  the  eocene 
mlocene  epochs  of  the  tertiary.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  stretching  from  the 
sea  csoaet  into  the  interior  of  the  eoimtry— a  distance  of  from  11)0  to  125  miles. 
Traversing  this  section  from  north  to  south  are  tracts  of  country  which  varj'  little 
from  a  perfect  level,  Tbe  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Iliiilro,'id  has  a  stretch  of  40 
miles  where  there  is  neither  curve,  eiitcavation  nor  embankment.  From  east  to 
west  the  surface  rises  by  easy  gradations  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  a  fo<>t  to 
the  mile.  The  rise,  however,  is  not  perceptible  to  the  traveler.  But,  though  level 
in  parts,  it  is,  in  general,  relieved  bj'  slight  undulations.  In  its  extreme  western 
part — in  the  county  of  Jloorc — it  attains  an  elevation  of  alK>Ye  500  feet. 

Tbe  western  boundary  may  be  roughly  defined  by  a  line  e.\  ten  ding  from  tbe 
western  part  of  Warren  through  Franklin,  Wake,  Cumberland,  Chaibnm,  Moore, 
Montgomery  aod  Anson*  This  Hue  marks  what,  at  im  early  period  of  tbe  earth's 
history,  was  a  line  of  sea  beach.  Over  this  whole  section  the  primitive  rocks  are 
covered  with  a  deep  stratum  of  earth,  principally  sand.  Along  tbe  western  border 
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there  la  a  broad  belt  of  unequal  width,  but  generally  from  SO  to  40  miles  across^ 
where  granite,  elate  and  other  rocks  are  sparingly  distributed ;  tUey  are  alao  found 
near  watercourses  in  tiie  exterior  of  tliie  eectiou. 

The  upland  soil  is,  for  the  most  part^  a  saudy  loam,  easily  accesaible  to  the 
sun's  rays,  easily  worked,  and  "^^tj  productive  in  the  crops  there  cultivated. 
There  are,  however,  eicteueive  arens  of  country  where  sand  predominates  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  surface,  to  a  considerublc  depth,  is  a  t>ed  of  white  sand;  yet  this 
kind  of  land  is  the  favorite  habitat  of  the  long-leaf  pine.  When  cleared  it  yields 
good  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  f<»r  a  few  yeiirs  without  manure,  aud  always  with 
slight  help  from  proper  commercial  ftrtilizers.  There  are  other  extensive  areas 
where  clay  enters  so  largely  into  the  soil  as  to  form  a  clay  loam.  The  counties  on 
the  north  side  of  All>emftrle  Sound— a  very  fertile  tract  of  country — are  exampler 
of  this  class.  The  alluvial  lands  of  this  section — lands  always  in  the  highest 
degree  prtxluctive.  from  the  fact  that  aO  the  clexnents  of  fertility  are  intimately 
intermingled  by  having  been  once  suspended  in  water — are  of  nnusual  extent  and 
importance.  The  grain  grown  there  supplies  foi>d  not  only  for  people  of  other 
ports  of  the  State,  but  large  populations  in  other  States. 

Another  class  of  land  remains  to  be  mentioned  which  will  be  a  re^iource  of 
ineatimable  value  in  time^  perhaps  not  distant.  Bordering  on  tlie  sea  and  smmls 
,are  extensive  tracts  of  country  designated  as  swamps.  Though  so  called,  they 
differ  widely  in  their  characteristic  features  from  an  ordinary  swamp.  They  are 
not  alluvial  tracts  j  neither  are  tLey  eubje*:'t  to  overliow.  The  land  covered  by 
many  of  them  lies,  for  the  greater  part,  quite  low.  But  this  remark  seldom  applies 
"wholly  to  any  of  them ;  to  some  it  does  not  apply  at  all.  Oti  tbe  contrary,  many  of 
them  occupy  the  divides  or  water-sheds  between  the  rivers  and  sounds,  and  are 
•eleymted  many  feet  above  the  adjacent  rivers,  of  which  they  are  the  sources. 
The«e  latter  ore  puseeptible  of  drainage,  and.  when  reclaimed,  have  every  element 
of  the  most  exuberant  and  lasting  fertility. 

Throughout  this  entire  section,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  sorghum,  peas,  potatoea, 
^especially  sw^eet  potatoei?,)  are  tbe  staple  crops.  Upon  the  rich  alluvions  and  the 
xeclaimed  lake  and  swamp  lands,  corn,  with  peas  pi  anted  in  the  intervals  between 
the  com,  forms  the  exclusive  crop.  Occasionally,  on  the  broad  low-grounf!s  of 
the  Roanoke,  wheat  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  counties  ou  the 
north  of  Albemarle  Sound  it  is  one  of  the  staple  crops.  On  the  low-grounds  of 
the  lower  Cape  Fear  rice  has  long  Iwen  the  staple  crop,  and  during  rtKient  years 
ita  culture  has  been  extended  northward  along  the  lowdjing  lands  of  the  rivers 
and  sounds.  The  upland  variety  of  rice  has  been  introduced  within  a  few  yean 
past  with  entire  success.  The  cultivation  of  jute  also  has  been  the  subject  of 
#ipcriment  w^ith  like  success^  and  it  only  needs  proper  encouragement  to  be 
grown  to  any  extent.  This  section  is  everywhere  underlaid  with  marl— a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  imVwddetl 
ahelis — sufficient  in  quantity,  when  raised  and  applied  to  the  surface,  to  bring  it 
to  a  high  pitch  of  fertility  and  maintain  ft  so.  Its  metallic  substances  will  l>e  else^ 
where  noticed. 

If  the  indications  of  nature  are  to  be  reUed  on,  North  Carolina  was  plainly 
marked  out  as  the  land  for  vineyards.  Some  of  the  finest  wine  grapes  of  the 
United  States — the  Scuppemong,  the  iBabella,  the  Catawba  and  the  Lincoln — are 
natlTe  to  this  State. 

AD  the  cultivated  fruits  and  berries  grow  here  in  great  perfection,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apple.  This,  though  by  no  means  an  inferior  fruit,  is  yet  not 
equid  in  sLse  and  flavor  to  that  of  the  Midrlle  and  Western  Sections.  Among  the 
swamps  the  cranberry  is  found  In  profusion.  The  melons  are  of  every  variety 
and  of  peculiar  excellence. 
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An  indnetiy  peen]i&r  to  this  section  1b  what  is  known  as  the  '*  tracking  boM* 
nees/*  It  oonaiets  in  rearing  fruita  and  vegetables  for  the  Northern  markets.  The 
principal  ceutrea  are  Goldsboro  and  Newbem ;  but  it  is  f)robable  that  the  farmers 
alang  the  line  ol  the  Norfolk  and  Edenton  Railroad  will  liecorae  successful  com- 
petitors for  this  bn^esd.  All  the  conditions  for  suocess  are  found  there — a  feitila 
soil  and  quick  transportation. 

Each  section  of  the  State  embraces  a  great  number  of  trees  largely  used  lo 
building  and  the  domestic  arts  not  meutioned  here.  In  speaking  of  the  timber 
trees  of  this  section^  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  lon^-lcaf  pine.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  trt.^es»  The  cypress  is  ue.vt  in  importance.  It  is  found  everywhere 
hn  the  swamps  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  soctiim.  The  margius  of  ihe  swampft 
only  have  been  clciirLtL  Bevniid  this  margiu  is  an  iiiimeuse  forest  of  llies*e  trees 
which  has  been  scarcely  enrj'(>siclied  upon.  Its  lit-ight  is  from  00  to  100  feet,  with 
a  circumference  above  its  swuUeu  base  of  from  20  to  30  feet— fillen  mueh  larger. 
The  white  ctdnr,  commonly  called  juniper,  is  also  nbumknt  in  the  swumps,  Tbe 
live  oiik,  so  highly  prized  for  ship-building,  is  found  all  along  tbe  coast,  though 
most  abuudaut  from  Hatterns  southward.  It  is  commonly  40  to  50  feet  high  aad 
one  to  two  feet  through  the  trunk. 

The  mainland  term i nates  not  at  the  sea,  but  at  large  bodies  of  water  termed 
sounds.  These  sounds  are  properly  narrow  stsas.  They  are  separated  from  the 
ocean  by  a  barrier  of  simd  called  *'  The  Banks,'*  which  stretches  along  the  whole 
coast,  exrept  at  Beaufort  and  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear.  Bi'lween  these 
BOtmds  and  the  ocean  are  a  few  narrow  passes  tenncd  inlets.  The  largest  of  those 
sounds  are  Paiulieo  and  Albenuule — the  former  uliout  75  miles  long  and  15  to  25 
miles  wide;  the  latter  in  length  about  50, and  in  breiidth  from  five  to  fifteen  uules 
These  sounds  abound  in  fish  of  the  finest  varieties;  but  the  principal  fishing 
stations  are  in  Alljemarle  Sound.  An  iimnense  business  in  catching  fish — her- 
rings, shad,  etc. — is  done ;  and  salting  them  is  also  a  large  business.  Tlie  soumls 
are  the  res*)rt  also  of  vast  quantities  of  water-fuwl,  notably  ducks  and  geese;  but 
it  is  in  Currituck  Sound  that  they  are  found  In  greatest  quantity,  A  number  of 
small  islands  dot  the  shallow  waters  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  sound,  where  the 
wild  celery  and  many  kinds  of  grasses  flourish  in  profusion.  These  are  the 
favorite  haunts  of  tbe  mallard^  red-head  and  ciinvas-back  ducks.  They  frequent 
these  islands  and  shallow  waters  in  iucre<]ib]e  numtiers.  This  region  is  the  pnra- 
dise  of  the  amateur  sportsman,  and  clubs  of  Noniiern  gentlemen  have  lodges 
here,  to  which  they  regularly  repair  at  the  proper  season  for  huntmg. 

A  canal  connects  the  waters  of  Allfeuiarle  Sound  with  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
etejmiers  ply  to  every  p<nnt  iiom  Newi>ern  to  Norfolk.  This  region  of  country, 
though  once  locked  up,  is  nuw  fully  laid  oiieu  to  commerce.  Few,  indeed,  possess 
such  ample  facilities  for  transjiMrtation,  In  addition  to  this  line  of  steamers,  there 
is  another  by  the  Chowan  and  Blackwaler  Rivers,  connecting  with  the  Seaboard 
and  Korlljlk  Iluilruad.  Lastly,  a  hue  of  railway  has  recently  been  constructed 
from  Eilenton  to  Norfolk. 

"The  Banks"  girdle  tlie  whole  coast  of  the  State — a  distance  of  over  300 
miles.  Though  they  sbooi  out  fiom  the  northern  extremity  as  a  long  narrow 
peninsula,  they  are  bnjken  in  their  course  into  a  number  of  IslandB,  They  vary 
in  breadth  from  one  hundred  ynrds  to  two  miles,  and  in  height  from  a  few  feet 
above  the  tide-level  to  1*5  or  liO  feet.  Consisting  as  they  do  of  pure  sand,  there  is 
little  cultivation  of  any  B<>rt  The  subBistence  of  the  inbabitants  is  generally 
derived  from  fiBhing,  in  whit  b  they  are  bold  and  expert.  The  possesaions  of  these 
islanders  consist  mainly  of  fiocks  and  herds. 
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■  MIDDLE  AND  PIEDMONT  SECTION. 

The  Middle  Section  extends  from  the  western  boundniy  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tioii  oi  Eaelern  Section  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mnimtoins,  tlie  western  half  of  whlch^ 
AA  alrea«ly  said,  is  distitij^niBhed  as  the  Pietlinonl  Section.  It  comj)ri&efi  nearly 
om>-li'ilf  of  the  territory  of  the  State. 

In  pnsaing  fr<jm  the  Er stern  to  the  Middle  Section  there  is  a  marked  change 
jn  the  geaeral  aspect  of  the  couolry  in  its  oalunil  and  cultivated  productions  and 
In  other  resi>ect8*  The  great  Atliintic  plain  is  left  behind,  which»on  accuuntof 
Ihe  iiniforniiiy  of  its  surface,  purtakea  of  niunotony,  even  where  most  fertile. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  endlesB  8Uccee*ion  of  hills  and  dales.  Every  step 
linngB  U>  view  some  new  chann  in  the  laudscape — some  new  arrangement  of  the 
rcmnded  hills,  sfmie  new  |,^roijping  of  the  tracts  of  forest  which  still  cover  so  large 
ii  part  of  the  country.  The  hills,  indeed^  in  thflr  gracefully  curving  outlines, 
present  lines  of  beauty  with  which  the  eye  of  taste  i8  never  satiated.  These  are 
attractions  which  depend  upon  permanent  features  of  the  landscape,  and  which, 
though  infinitely  heightened  in  their  effecta  by  the  verdure  of  spring  and  summer^ 
are  only  brought  into  fuller  relief  by  the  nakedness  of  winter*  The  variations  of 
fiorface,  tliough  lejis  defined  at  first,  become  more  marked  towards  the  west,  and 
towards  the  Blue  Ridge  the  country  assumes  a  bold  and  even  rugged  aspect.  The 
loDgdeaf  pine,  so  conspicuous  in  the  East  em  Section,  disappears,  and  is  ret>hiced 
by  all  that  range  of  forest  grouch  for  which  the  State  is  so  noted — a  range  in 
'Which  there  is  scarce  a  tree  that  belongs  to  the  temperate  zone  proper  that  is  not 
only  found,  but  found  in  abundance.  If  the  two  sections  are  viewed  at  the  season 
•when  the  crops  are  growing,  the  contni^t  is  striking.  Along  with  the  long-leftf 
pine,  the  cotton  crop,  except  on  the  eastern  and  southern  borders,  has  nearly 
dhsappeared  also.  Wheat,  corn,  sorghiuu,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley  and  tobacco 
occiipy  the  cultivated  fields.  In  the  Eastern  Section,  hay  and  pasture  crops  have 
Bol  been  enough  cultivated  to  impart  any  distingulsliing  aspect  to  the  country. 
In  the  Middle  Secticm,  clover  and  other  grasses  clothe  the  hills  more  or  less;  the 
larger  bottoms  are  laid  down  In  meadows;  and  commonly,  the  narrow  flats 
between  the  hills,  made  by  the  little  branches  or  rivulets,  are  sown  in  grass,  and 
prt^eat  belts  of  richest  verdure.  The  change  is  seen  in  the  streams.  Those  of 
the  lowlands  are  dyed  to  a  sable  hue  by  the  decaying  vegetation  with  which  the 
aoil  there  is  charged;  those  of  this  section  are  as  clear  and  pure  as  they  flowed 
fh>m  their  fountains,  mirroring  in  their  pools  and  longer  reaches  every  object  on 
their  bunks.  A  diflerence  in  the  summer  and  autunm  is  felt  in  the  air  of  the  two 
tactions.  That  of  the  lowlands,  though  kindly  and  not  unhealthy,  dlspo&es  sume- 
'Wbfll  to  lassitude  and  inaction;  that  of  this  section  is  invigorating  and  wholesome, 
(being  kept  in  perpetual  motion  at  that  season  by  gentle  gales  j  and  fkvors  active 
eiienion. 

The  hand  of  improvement  is  more  visible  in  this  than  in  any  section  of  the 
State.  In  this  section  natui'e  has  distributed  her  blessings  with  a  bounteous  hand. 
It0  aalubrity,  the  variety  and  vuluo  of  its  productions,  its  mineral  wealth,  its 
luanuiactunng  facilities,  mark  it  out  aa  one  of  the  most  desirable  abodes  for  man 
%nd  a  Aiture  centre  of  great  wealth  and  population.  Nowhere  do  the  conditions 
'Which  are  friemlly  to  health,  to  the  finest  physieal  devehnmieni^  to  the  succea&ful 
exertion  of  industries  of  every  kind,  and  to  ndiona)  enjojTnt^nt,  exist  in  greater 
mhnndance  than  here.  Those  bounties  are  visible  only  in  part  The  earth  is 
stored  with  coal,  iron,  gold  and  other  metals,  ores  and  minerals.  Explorations 
bave  demonstrated  that  these  exist  in  such  quantity  that  localities  in  this  section 
'*rSll  become  the  seats  of  mining  and  manufacturing  Industries  on  a  large  scale 
urbea  population  and  capital  ahall  favor  their  Ml  development* 
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The  descent  of  the  slope  formed  by  the  aur(Tw;e  of  the  State  is  greatest  in  this 
flection— through  its  entire  extent,  from  1,000  to  1^2)00  feet  The  rivere,  in  their 
eastward  flow  down  this  descent,  make  their  way  with  a  lively  current,  varied 
with  long  reachee  of  comparatively  tmnqittl  water.  Oftentimes  they  force  their 
way  through  large  barriers  of  primitive  rock,  and  there  occur  rapids  and  falls 
which  alfonl  the  finest  water-powers.  These  have  been  utilized  to  some  extent  by 
the  enectic  n  of  griat  and  flnuring  milU  in  every  neighborhi>^,  and  cotton  raillB  on 
s«>me  of  the  rivers-  Within  the  last  few  yeara  the  number  of  cotton  niilU  has 
laigely  Increased.  Woolen  mills  hare  also  been  established  in  this  section »  and^ 
though  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  cannot  fail  to  invite  investments 
in  this  direction.  Sheep  husbandry  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  even  a  beginning 
in  this  States  Sheep  ai«  a  part  of  the  domestic  animals  on  every  farm,  bnt  are 
reared  for  domestic  supplies  of  meat  and  wool.  The  surplus  only  is  sold.  Yet  the 
supply  of  wool  would  suffice  for  scores  of  Buch  factories  as  are  here,  N(i  pureuit 
would  pay  better  than  sheep  husbandry  in  this  State.  The  natural  pasturage  of 
the  Mountain  Section  cannot  be  surpassedt  particularly  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State.  Some  of  the  most  valued  cultivated  grasses  are  indigenous  there,  and 
ail  flourish  with  the  greatest  luxuriance. 

The  wild  range  of  the  forest  trees  of  North  Carolina  long  since  attracted  the 
attention  of  botanists.  It  includes  all  those  employed  in  the  useful  and  many  of 
those  employed  in  the  oniamental  arts.  Indeedt  nearly  all  the  ^i>ecie3  found  in 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  found  in  North  Carcilina.  Her 
wealta  in  this  resp<}ct  will  be  appreciated  when  the  fact  menti<:>ned  by  that  eminent 
botanist^  Dr.  Curtis,  is  brought  to  mind,  that  there  are  more  species  of  oaks  in 
North  Carolina  than  In  all  the  States  north  of  it,  and  only  one  leas  than  in  all 
the  Southern  Statics  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  these  the  white  oak  is  the  most 
prominent  as  being  in  most  general  us^a  and  most  extensively  serviceable.  It  is 
found  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  Middle 
Section.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  or  three 
feet.  The  white  hickory,  too,  is  found  in  the  forests  fkim  the  coast  to  the  moun- 
tains; but  that  of  the  Middle  Section,  fur  weight,  tenacity,  strength,  ami  for  its 
capacity  for  receiving  a  high  polish,  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  superior  to 
any  in  the  world.  There  are  large  establishments  here  for  the  manufacture  of 
spokes,  rims  and  handles,  which  are  sent  everywhere.  The  mature  tree  is  about 
60  feet  high  and  18  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  w^hito  ash  is  found  in  both  the 
Mountain  and  Middle  Sections,  but  is  manufkctured  for  exportaUou  chiefly  in  the 
latter.  It  is  6^  to  70  feet  high  and  two  to  three  feet  tlirough.  The  elm  la  found 
in  each  section,  though  most  abundant  in  the  Middle.  It  is  from  30  to  50  feet 
high  and  12  to  18  inches  through.  The  maple  is  found  throughout  the  State,  but 
from  its  superior  facilities  for  transportation,  the  timber  is  chiefly  obtained  in  this 
section.  The  wood  in  old  trunks  is  full  of  minute  irregularities  like  knots. 
These,  if  cut  in  one  direction,  exhibit  a  six»ttcd  surface,  to  which  the  name  of 
bud's-eye  maple  is  given  ;  while  if  cut  in  'another  direction,  they  produce  a  wavy 
or  shaded  surface,  called  curly  maple.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  50  to  80  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  two  to  three  feet  The  beech  is  common  here  and  grows  luxu- 
riantly, but  Is  most  abundant  in  the  Mountain  Section.  The  tulip  tree  or  poplar 
is  native  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  is  not  so  common  In  the  lower  section  as  the 
others.  The  persimmon  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  it  is  here  only  that 
It  is  obtained  to  any  considerable  extent  The  black  walnut  is  most  abundant  in 
Ihis  section.  The  yellow  pine  is  sparingly  found  In  the  Eastern  Section^  bat 
eaten  lanzely  into  the  composition  of  the  unland  forest  through  the  Middle  and 
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Ifotmtain  Sections.  Its  uaes  are  90  familiar  and  univerBal  as  to  ueed  no  enumera- 
ticMi.  Il  \»  from  40  to  60  feet  liigh^  with  a  circumference  of  four  or  five,  aDd  even 
six  feet.  The  mulbeny  tree,  tbimgb  not  valued  for  ite  timlier,  is  80  Important  in 
another  respect  as  to  deserve  mention.  It  grow*  in  ail  parts  of  the  State,  but  is 
least  abundant  in  the  lower  section.  In  the  Middle  Section  it  occurs  go  conimoniy 
that  nature  may  be  gaid  to  have  laid  the  broadest  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of 
silk  there*  Thia  does  not  exhaust  the  list,  but  it  will  ^erve  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  timber  resources  of  this  eeetion.  But  though  the  materiala  for  tlu»  branch  of 
manulkctunug  abound  here,  a  beginning  onJj  lias  been  made.  There  are  establish- 
ments  for  making  wagons  nud  pleasure  vebicleB,  excellent  Iwth  for  material  and 
workmanship*  but  great  numbers  of  the^e  are  still  brought  in  fn^m  other  States. 
One  branch  of  wood  manufacture  is  prosecuted  here  with  Bpirit  and  success — that 
of  spokes  and  rims  for  carriages,  and  bobbina  and  similar  implements  used  with 
the  machinerj^  of  cotton  and  w^oiden  mills*  These  are  sent  off  in  great  quantiticis 
to  distant  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Europe  and  Austrnba. 

The  brancii  of  manufacture  which  baa  been  most  fully  develope<l  here  is  tlinl 
of  tobacco.  The  kind  of  tobacco  chiefty  m%vA  in  these  faeloncg  ie  kntiwn  as  tlie 
golden  leaf  Tillages  and  towns  have  growTi  up  at  short  intervals  within  a  few 
years  on  the  principal  lines  of  railroad,  wbere  ibe  large  warehouses  and  fiiclories, 
the  handsome  churches,  scboobhouses,  residences  and  stores,  give  evidence  t*f 
high  prosperity.  In  some  of  these  towns  almost  the  whole  business  consists  in 
prizing  and  manufacturing  this  commodity  into  different  forms  for  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Of  the  productions  of  the  tState,  none  are  manufactured  at  home  to 
the  same  extent  as  tobacco. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  has  l^een  long  pursued  in  this  section 
with  skiil,  energy  and  judgment.  Its  wonderful  adaptation  for  fruits  was  early 
discover ed|  and  many  nurseries  were  established  for  rearm g  the  young  trees. 
Here  the  native  fruits  were  perfected*  choice  foreign  kinds  Introduced,  and  new 
kinds  originated.  The  enterpriee  of  the  nunseryiiien  has  planted  the  finest  fruit 
trees — as  the  apple,  the  peach,  the  pear,  the  apricot  and  the  cherry — al)out  every 
dwelling  in  this  section,  and  widely  l>eyond  il.  Nor  have  the  gar<1en  fruits — as 
the  fig,  tlie  currant,  the  raspberry  and  the  like— received  less  attention.  The 
sopply  of  every  kind  for  home  consmnption  is  unlimited— that  of  peiu^bes  and 
spples  such  that  large  quantitteB  are  fed  to  hogs.  Here,  too.  as  In  the  Eastern 
Section,  the  grape  is  an  object  of  special  culture.  Tbey  are  grown  for  the  table 
at  home  and  for  the  market.  There  are  in  this  section  several  vineyards,  some  of 
which  have  an  established  reputation  for  their  wines  and  brandies.  Grapes  are, 
however,  growTi  mainly  for  the  market.  The  genial  s^ul  and  cUmate  of  this  Slate 
enables  the  growers  to  put  this  and  other  fruits  in  the  Northern  markets  6«>ine 
weeks  In  advance  of  the  same  fruits  grown  there,  and  at  a  season  when  the  appe- 
tite for  fi'esh  fruit  has  been  whetted  by  abstinence,  and  wlien  they  bring  the  highest 
price.  When  dried,  also,  tbey  are  a  staple  article  of  export.  Wild  berries,  whose 
bushes  spring  spontaneously  and  cover  every  cleared  ^pt4  not  in  cultivation,  have 
given  rise  to  an  important  industry  here.  The  business  of  gathering  and  dr}ing 
bkckberries  gives  employment  to  many  persons,  especially  children,  wbi>se  8<t. 
Ttoes  would  not  be  available  on  the  farm.  They  are  sliipped  In  quantities 
Ineoncdvable  by  those  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of  trade.  The  demand 
for  them  Is  large  and  Increasing,  and  the  incomesa  derived  fkim  this  source  are  in 
the  aggregate  Teiy  considerable. 

The  difTerent  areas  over  which  the  cultivated  crops  of  this  section  grow  are 
well  deflned-  Tobacco  is  the  staple  crop  in  the  northern  counties,  though  the 
cereals  enter  Into  the  rotation ;  in  the  centra!  counties  the  cereals  are  the  principal 
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crops;  in  the  Bouthera  cotmties  cotton  is  the  stfiplG  crop;  but  in  all  of  them  Uie 
cere-als  &re  ftl&o  cultivated.  There  are  many  watermg-placee  in  this  section  whjdl 
have  long  been  favohtc!  resorts  for  health  and  recreation. 
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WESTERN  SECTION. 

The  Weeteni  Section  is  commonly  called  the  l^Iountam  Section — a 
which,  on  account  of  its  prominent  physical  features,  Is  strictly  applicable.  li 
lies  enclosed  between  the  Smoky  range  on  the  west  and  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the, 
eoBi ;  on  the  north  and  south  it  extends  to  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  lines, 
In  form  It  resembles  an  ellipse.  Its  width  is  from  2^5  to  50  miles ;  its  length  ia 
about  l.*iO  miles*  It  consists  of  a  lofty  plateau,  the  general  level  of  which  is  from. 
2,000  to  2,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  forms  a  base,  upon, 
which  is  clustered  together  a  great  number  of  the  loftiest  mountains  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  mountains  which  reach 
a  height  of  6,000  feet  can  bo  counted  by  scores ;  the  number  of  those  of  an  elera* 
tion  but  little  inferior  is  almost  oountlesa.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau  the 
mountains  are  massed  together  without  any  of  that  orderly  arrangement  common 
to  most  mountain  systems.  They  axe  scattered,  indeed,  in  wild  disorder.  On  the 
wttlem  side  a  definite  arrangement  may  be  observed.  The  Watauga,  the  Nole- 
chucky,  the  French  Broad,  the  Big  Pigeon  and  the  Hiawaasee  How  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  and  through  the  Smoky  range.  Between  each  of  these  rivers  runa 
chain  of  mountains  parallel  to  them,  and  forming  the  divide  between  them.  The 
mountains  are  clothed,  with  few  exctptions,  with  trees  to  their  tops.  The  excep- 
tions mark  a  singular  caprice  of  nature.  Through  these  chains  of  mountains  are 
found  many  upon  whose  broad  summits  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  hence  desig- 
nated as  **  Balds,'*  They  are  covered  to  the  height  of  a  horse's  knee  with  grasses 
that  afibrd  the  finest  pasturage.  This  section  is  a  land  where  all  the  elements  of 
beanty  and  grandeur  are  everywhere  combined  in  a  way  to  astonish  and  deligJ 
the  beholder. 

The  fort*8t8  of  this  section  include  most  of  tlie  trees  of  the  Middle  Section  and 
many  that  bc^long  to  high  Alpine  latitudes — the  same  timber  trees  and  some  that 
are  pecuhar  to  this  section.  The  wild  cherry  is  found  in  each  section,  bat  here 
only  does  it  acquirt  its  full  diinensiuns  or  occur  in  quantity.  On  the  rich  and 
cool  decJivities  of  the  mountains  it  attains  a  height  of  from  60  to  80  feet  and  o^ 
diameter  of  two  to  three  feet.  The  white  pine  is  found  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  and  in  this  only.  It  forms  peculiar  and  hantlsome  forests  in  the  rich 
elcTated  valleys  of  Ashe  and  Yancey.  It  is  from  60  to  70  feet  high,  with  a 
proportional  diameter.  The  cucutnber  tree  in  this  State  grows  only  on  the 
mounl4viiis,  particularly  of  Ashe,  Yancey  and  Burke,  in  moitjt,  fertile  soils  of 
det^livHies  and  on  the  banks  of  torrents.  It  is  from  00  to  80  feet  high  and 
from  four  to  five  fett  in  diameter.  The  hemlock  is  abo  cuntined  to  this  section. 
It  grows  on  the  borders  of  torrents  aud  cold  swamps,  but  extends  down  to  the 
very  buse  of  the  mountains.  The  black  bbch  or  mountain  mahogany  is  found  in 
this  Stale  only  in  the  MnvmtAtn  Secaion.  It  affords  a  f^un^  compact,  dark*colored 
wood,  much  valued  for  furniture,  and  is  souk  times  used  for  screws  and  imple- 
ments  requiring  strength.  The  white  walnut  is  found  upon  Ijottoni  land  and 
river  banks  In  the  valleys  of  the  mountains.  It  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  three  feel  or  more.  The  chestnut,  though  found  sparingly  in  the 
Middle  Section,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  mountains  from  Ai^he  to  Cherokee.  Its 
usual  height  is  from  50  to  70  feet,  and  stocks  are  sometimes  met  with  wiiicli,  at 
SIX  feet  from  the  ground,  measure  l^  or  10  feet  In  circumference.  The  beech, 
though  found  In  the  Middle  Section,  occurs  here  in  greatest  abundance,  and  hen 
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H      only  atteina  lie  proper  size.    It  rises  from  50  to  80,  and  even  100  feet,  with  a 

H      diatDeter  of  two  and  three  feel.    The  loeusl  extends  along  the  mountains  from 

W       the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State*    It  ie  largely  u^eti  by  turners 

instead  of  box.    The  linn  or  lime  tree  Is  common  in  this  Bection.    It  seldom 

exceeds  40  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  12  or  18  inches.    In  re^pctit  to  those 

timber  trees  Ibund  here  in  common  with  the  olher  sectlonfi,  the  mountain  section 

■  bas  ihe  advantage  of  possessing  an  unbroKen  forest.  In  comparison  with  the 
extent  of  forest  lands,  the  clearings  here  are  mere  patches.  There  is  little  liazard 
in  saying  that  there  is  nowhere  in  any  of  the  States  an  equal  ai'ea  of  land  covered 
^Ih  limber  trees  of  such  various  kinds  and  of  such  value.  The  wjiluut,  tulip 
tifee  (poplars)  and  oaks  attain  a  size  that  would  hardly  be  credited  by  one  who 
had  not  seen  them.  The  preserv^ation  of  tliis  magnificent  forest  is  due  to  llie  fact 
lh*i  it  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  tifiufiportation.  "VVithin  the  past  two 
I  yeiirs  much  of  it  has  been  brought  into  connection  with  the  markets  of  the  world, 

H       One  railroad  line  passes  entirely  through  tJiis  section,  and  aootber^  branching  off 
^L^^  AsheYllle,  and  leading  to  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  State,  is  under  con- 
^^Bklractloii.    Into  the  northwestern  part  of  the   State  also  a  railroad  has  been 
^^*^ttmpleted  and  others  projected,  of  whicJi  two  are  partially  graded. 
^1  The  cultivated  productions  of  this  section  are  the  fti\me  with  those  of  the 

^H      Kiddle  Section,  cotton  and  rice  excepted.    Its  garden  vegetables  are  the  same; 
^H      but  the  cabbage  and  the  Irish  potato  grow  here  to  a  degree  of  pcrfec  tion  that 
^B      cumot  be  excelled  anywhere.     Among  the  fniits,  its  apples  are  noted  for  Bize  and 
^f     iayar.    Peaches  and  grapes*  grow  wt  11  gi.tH*r»lly,  but  tor  their  highest  perfection 
nature  has  made  pi'ovisir)n9  by  u  8UBpeus.iun  to  some  extent  of  her  ordinary  laws. 
Throughout  the  mountains  in  certain  loailities  and  at  certain  elevations  there  are 
lloiizontal  belts  where  frost  is  never  known.     Such  localities  are  found  n«^l  only 
^o  this  section,  but  in  the  South  Mountains  and  in  the  Brusliy  range.    They  con- 
*^itut€i  an  unfailing  source  of  supply  of  these  fruits,  and  in  process  of  time  will 
opied  by  eBtabllshments  for  canning  fruits  for  the  markets  of  the  WL»rld. 
!  climate  of  th if?  section  differs  less  from  that  of  the  Middle  Section  than 
l>e  Inferred  from  its  higher  altitude.    The  difference  is  more  perccjvtible  in 
***inuuer  ihan  in  winter.     In  tlie  former  season,  its  cuol  and  brnciug  air.  loirrther 
wiijj  itg  varied  scenery,  its  ndnend  waters — sulphur,  chalybeate  and  thernial— 
^    *J*itilc  lhi»  section  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  people  of  the  S^juth  and 
^m  ^^tiihwest  when  it  could  only  be  reached  by  privsiiL-  cimveyanccs»    Since  it  has 
^"    ***^n  penetrated  by  rtiilroads,  the  influx  of  health  and    pleasure  seekers  haa 
**^C're«scd  an  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  fViture  will  add  very  largely  to  its  re^ources♦ 

1**^  u  the  resort,  too.  of  people  from  the  far  North  in  winter.  It  Is  protected  by 
^•5  range  of  mountains  which  form  its  boumhiries  from  all  the  cold  winds — the 
**Orthea!st,  north,  and  the  northwest.  Tlie  degree  of  cold  is  therefore  teuiperate. 
^  pinching  sciison  may  come  jit  long  intervals;  it  is,  however,  of  short  duratioiii 
^*«^ing  iiuickly  succee<led  by  weather  of  a  moderate  tenijjcralure.  Such  seasons 
••'«?  not  unwelcome  by  way  of  contrast.  The  (juantity  of  snow  that  falls  here 
^'trry  liitle  exceeds  that  of  the  Middle  Section.  Even  in  the  high  mountain 
'^Ugf*,  cattle  arc  excluded  from  pasturage  by  the  enow  only  once  in  about 
^ren  years. 
The  soils  of  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers  of  this  section  and  its  mountain 
^•Htjs  are  noted  for  their  fertility.  The  capacity  for  the  production  of  cereals 
^d  hay  grasses  is  equal  to  tho^e  of  any  lands.    As  might  b<*  interred  frojii  the 

I    Wavy  forest  growth  witli  which  the  entire  surface  is  covered,  the  mountain  ^idea 
**e  »UBcepUble  of  profitable  cultivation  up  tt>  their  eumudts. 
Tlic  mineral  wealth  of  this  section  is  varied  and  abundant.    Marbles  of  the 
Ikuttt  quality  and  of  various  colors  compose  whole  mountains,  eo  to  speak,  in 
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Macon  and  Cherokee.    Comndum  aboundfi  in  Mficoo«  Clay,  and  manj  other 

counties.  Mica  is  almudnnt  m  MHeliHl  find  Yancey,  and  those  counties  jield  a 
large  part  of  tlif  wnrUFs  supply.  The  largest  and  finest  sheets  of  it  »een  at  the 
WorUrs  Fair  at  Tif  nna  were  from  Yancey.  This  Bectiou  is  rich  in  iron  ores  of 
the  hest  grade.  Copper  also  is  prominent  among  the  metala  of  this  region.  The 
most  noted  mine  is  in  Aj^he.  It  has  been  extensively  deyelope*!,  and  the  business 
in  all  its  brancbes  in  coiidacted  with  intelligence,  skill  and  energy.  The  effect  of 
these  mining  enterprises  upon  the  priiBperity  of  this  section  has  been  marked. 
Labor  his  found  profitable  employment,  a  home  market  hjis  been  furnis^hed  to  the 
farmer,  and  there  bus  been  a  genersil  apprwiation  of  property  of  every  kind. 

Railroads  are  now  entering  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Stale  in  severa 
directional.    The  completion  ami  conniM^tion  of  t)wm%  and  the  opening  up  of  thisl 
region^  so  rich  m  elements  of  undLveloped  wealtli,  is  now  regarded  as  the  ftralj 
and  most  imperative  duly  of  the  slatesnien  of  North  Carolina. 

The  soils  of  the  Middle  and  Wountain  Seinions  ma}*  be  treated  of  in  on 
view,  since  lliey  owe  their  origin  to  the  game  cause.    The  rocks  of  this  part  < 
the  Slate  were  brought  iutn  the  position  they  now  occupy  at  an  early  period  of 
the  earth's  history*    The  i*oils  that  have  Im^ch  fonnetl  upon  them  have  resulted  J 
from  their  diHiutegratiou  and  dee:»y.     No  strut  inn  of  for*  ign  mutter  lias  beeaf 
brought  in  from  abnmd  in  cither  ot'  thcfe  sei'iioiLs,  that  which  has  bi-en  caused  1 
rain-wuter  rufihiug  down  the  sides  of  hills  and  flowing  along  the  beds  of  streams^ 
alone  exeeptetL    The   roeks  fire  chiet^y  of  tlie  primitive  formatiou — granites, 
schists,  slates,  &c.    The  Boils  vary  in  chemienl  composition  and  fertility  according 
to  the  character  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derive*!.    The  rocks  range  with 
the  seashore  and  the  mountain  chains,  and  run  uniformly  in  a  direction  from 
northeoat  to  southwest.    A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  formations  of  rocks  is 
here  sidijoinedf  and  the  charactcTs  uf  the  soils  of  each  discriminated  in  a  gen- 
eral way. 

West  i;>f  the  Eastern  Section,  (in  our  early  geologicid  reports  termed  tertiary, J 
and  by  the  later  distinguished  as  the  quaternary,)  there  occurs,  in  the  countie 
of  Northampton,  Halifax,  Johnston,  Nu.Mh.  Franklin,  Wurreu,  Granville,  Wak 
and  CumtH-rland,  a   body  of  ancient  prindtive   r(»clv   largely  covered   by  sand 
Amongst  these,  granite  prevails  more  extensively  than  any  other,  and  when 
tertiary  sand  is  al>sent,  there  is  a  fertile  soil. 

The  next  formation  of  rocks  going  west  is  the  sandstones.  It  commences  in 
Granville,  three  or  four  mile**  southwest  from  Oxford,  and  passes  through  Orange 
and  Wake,  Chatham  and  Moore,  MouigomfPrv  Rirhmcmd  and  Anscm,  but  through 
a  part  of  Moore,  Mojitg<miery  and  Richmond  it  is  c^overed  by  tertiary  sand  and 
clays.  The  principal  constituent  of  this  formation  it?  a  fSne-graiued  greenish  or 
reddish  sandstone,  whose  particles  are  c«»nne<  ted  together  by  a  ndxture  of  clayr^l 
and  oxide  of  iron.  This  produces  by  its  decomposition  a  &<»il  favorable  to  thA^| 
growth  of  corn,  cotton,  oats,  and  especially  sweet  potatoes,  but  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  that  of  w  heat. 

The  next  formation  is  that  of  the  transition  and  slate  rocks.  These  occupy  a 
large  space  in  North  Carolina,  The  principal  iMxly  of  these  rt»cks  traverses  the 
State  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction,  immediately  w*est  of  the 
great  sandstone  formation,  occupying  a  breadth  of  alxiul  30  miles.  Tins  forma- 
tiou includes  the  western  part  of  Granville,  the  eastern  part  of  Person,  the  central 
part  of  Orange,  more  than  half  of  C/hatham,  nearly  the  whole  of  Randolph,  the 
whole  of  Montgomery,  (what  is  called  sandstone  excepted,)  the  whole  of  Stanly, 
the  southern  corner  of  Davidson  and  Rowan,  the  northwestern  part  of  Anson 
and  aonth western  part  of  Mecklenburg.  Tlie  most  common  and  abundant  con- 
stituent of  this  fonnation  is  a  compound  of  silica  and  aluoiinar-Hi  simple  argelite 
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or  day  sJate.  This  prevails  etipecinlly  near  its  two  extremitit»8 — in  Granvilk^  and 
Person  on  lis  nortbem^  and  lu  Aniion,  Meckleixbitrg  and  Stanly  on  its  e^outbem 
dtremily.  The  slate  undergtwe  d*?compo8ition  slowly,  and  has  not  to  tins  day 
covered  itself  with  any  grt^at  depth  of  t^irth.  The  soil  ia  never  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  fertility^  but  with  gmwi  cultivatinn  excelknt  crops  are  obtained.  The 
idaptability  of  these  lands  to  the  growth  of  fine  yellow  tobacco  has  verj'  much 
enhanced  their  value.  Throughout  lids  body  of  slate,  nowLere^  very  thick,  the 
irninlte  o<.*casioDally  penetrates  and  rises  to  tlie  surface  in  tracts  larger  or  snmllcr. 
Ia  the  southern  part  of  Person,  in  Orange,  Chatham,  Randolpli  and  Davidson, 
there  are  large  patches  of  granitt%  and  there  results  a  much  higher  degree  of  fer* 
tilily  in  tlie  soil. 

West  of  the  slate  formation  a  vast  body  of  granite  rock  traverses  the  State, 
jDclading  In  its  area  a  large  part  of  tiie  counties  of  Person,  Caswell,  Orange,  Guil- 
fi)fd,  Randolpb,  Davidson,  Rowan,  Cidjamis^  Mecklenburg,  Lincoln,  Iredell,  Davie, 
Stokefl  and  Rockingham.  Tliri>ughoui  I  his  region,  mica,  one  of  the  usual  eon- 
fftituenia  of  granite,  is  rare,  and  is  replaced  by  chlorite  or  hornblende.  The  whole 
mass  of  rock,  with  a  structure  more  or  le«8  gr^milic,  has  an  earthy  aspect,  indicating 
i  recent  origin.  In  consequence,  it  ducompoees  readily  and  into  a  fertile  sod.  Two 
of  the  three  constituents  of  the  granite — mica  and  felsjmr — furnish,  by  its  dialnte- 
gmlion*  valuable  ingredients  ici  the  soil.  Both  contain  a  coiisiderulile  percentage 
of  pota&h,  though,  from  tlie  reft*ftciory  nature  of  the  mica,  the  potiish,  that  element 
so  e««entinl  to  tobacco  and  the  smaller  cereals,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  felspar^ 
When  cldorite  rci*laces  the  mica,  it  adds,  upon  the  decompt>gilion  of  the  granite, 
another  eleujent — nvagnesia,  itB  chief  ingretlient^ — ^an  element  indispensable  to  the 
beiitby  growth  ^f  the  corn  plant,  (maize.)  When  mica  is  replaceil  by  hornblende, 
the  latter  supplies  frum  ils  ingredients  Iwith  magnesia  and  lime,  and  the  presence 
of  lime  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  fertility  in  all  soils;  and  it  is  observable 
tbt,  of  the  region  occupied  by  this  formation,  which  is  the  great  grain-growing 
ngion  of  the  State,  the  tracts  where  hornblende  predominates  in  their  compoai- 
tioo— •«  in  CatmrruB  and  Mecklenburg — are  superior  to  the  resL 

West  of  this  formation  are  tbe  most  ancient  primitive  rocks.  Here  every 
form  of  gmuiie  is  met  with.  The  tertiary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica 
b  DHMl  ciHwmon,  but  with  endless  diversities,  depending  upon  the  proj)ortit)n, 
color,  size  of  the  grains  and  other  character  of  the  constituent  minerals*  There 
0(.vur  here  also  indefinite  altemationsof  gneiss,  hornblende  and  micjH  eons  schists, 
t»<J  t*ccanifmally  chlorillc  and  talcose  slates.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  soil, 
snixtpdinftle,  however,  to  that  general  uniformity  which  cluiractcrizes  the  same 
fofDjjition,  for  mt>fcit  of  the  above  mckK  are  esiseutiiilly  granitic. 

There  is  another  body  of  transition  slate  in  the  wt^skru  and  northwestern 
P»rt  of  tlte  Stale,  adjacent  to  TeunesBtM:*,  It  nmges  along  the  western  lialf  of  the 
Ujhler  counties;  but  through  Yancey  and  Mitchell  shoots  off  a  long  projection, 
cxtcDding  quite  across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Catawba,  in  Burke. 

COAL. 

The  coal  fields  of  North  Carolina  are  referred  by  Dr*  Emmons  and  Prof  Kerr 
^Jtbe  triussic  byt^lem.  There  are,  tiays  the  latter,  In  this  Stxile  two  narrow  fringes 
'>f  an  eroded  and  (ji?Utemled  antichnal  which  belong  to  tins  system — the  smaller^ 
*Dim  River  B<'lt,  from  two  to  four  mlleH  wide,  following  the  trough-like  valley 
<>f  lliat  elrcnm  (about  N.  <I5^  E.)  for  more  than  30  miles,  to  the  Virginia  line;  the 
OlhtT^lbe  Deep  Riv*  r  Belt — extending  in  a  similar  trough  five  to  fifteen  miles 
*^Wi  (nnd  depretiHed  100  to  200  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,)  from 
^Hjuilicm  l>oundnr}'  of  the  State,  in  Anson  County,  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  to  the 
"middle  of  Granvdle  Cotmty,  within  15  miles  of  the  Virginia  line* 
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The  moBt  Important  and  conspicuous  member  of  the  aeries  is  a  large  body  of  ^ 
black  shaleSt  which  encloses  Beams  of  bituminous  coul  two  to  six  feet.  This  coal 
lies  near  the  base  of  the  system  in  l>otli  belts,  and  is  underlaid  on  Dan  River  by 
Bhales  and  on  Deep  River  by  sandstones  and  conglomerates— the  latter  constitu- 
ting Ihc  lowest  member  of  the  series,  and  being  in  places  very  coarse.  The  black 
shales  near  the  base  of  the  Bystem  contain  beds  of  fire  clay  aud  black  band  iron 
ore  mterstratified  with  the  coal. 

Emmons  reports  five  Beams  of  coal,  separated  by  black  slateg,  shales,  blacky 
band  iron  ore  and  fire  clay ;  and,  in  genera^  he  finds  a  remarkable  similarity  IQ^^ 
the  coal  deposits  of  the  carl)oiiiferou8  formation.    The  coal,  with  its  sliaJee,  out-  ^* 
crops  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  lH>lt  at  various  points  for  more  than  13 
uiiles;  and  many  Bhafts  having  l>een  snnk  to  and  through  the  main  seam,  which 
is  the  upper  one,  it  is  ascertained  to  be  very  persistent  in  all  \\^  clmrneteristics 
and  asBociatetl  IhjJs.    The  area  of  this  coal  field  is  given  by  Eumions  as  alK>ut  300 
squui'e  miles.    The  quality  of  the  ctml  is  also  discussed  by  Idni  and  by  Admiral 
Wilkes,  and  variotis  analyses  are  published — the  three  following  by  the  latter,  of 
sampleg  from  diferent  parts  of  the  field : 

Carbon * , 60.7  59.15  S4«S^  ^| 

Volatile  Matter........ ta.7  30.53  74^  ^H 

A«h «.. , 5^3  lo.ai  7.B9  ^H 

Sulphur 1.3  ^H 

toe.o  99.99  99.87  ^H 

Specific  Gravity.;.... 1.3S  i^4t  x,49  ^| 

The  first  analysis  (by  Scbaeffer)  represents  the  coal  at  the  Egypt  shaft,  the 
iecond  (by  Prof  Johnson)  the  outcrop  at  FamiersvillL',  and  tBe  third  (by  the 
same)  the  Wilcox  seam.  Wilkes  Bays,  In  bis  rejiort  to  the  Unitetl  States  Govern- 
ment, '*lhe  three  upper  seams  of  the  bituminous  ciml  are  well  adapted  for  ftiel, 
cooking,  ga8  and  oil.  It  is  a  sliining  and  clear  coal,  rcsemliling  the  best  specimens 
of  Cumberland.  It  ignites  easily,  and  bums  with  u  bright,  clear  combustion,  and 
leaves  a  very  little  pnrplisih  gray  ash.  It  swells  and  agglutinates,  making  a  hollow 
fire.  It  yields  a  ehining  and  very  porous  coke,  and  is  an  excellent  coal  for  making 
gas  or  for  burning.  The  dry  or  debit  u  mini  zed  coal  exists  in  but  small  quantitiea 
in  the  basin,  and  contains  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  voktile  matter  that  the 
bituminous  coal  cntitains. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Chatham  cjoal  for  gas-making,  the  reiwrte  of  th« 
BUi>enntendeuta  of  the  gas-works  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  are  highly  favor- 
able, '*  IxJlh  as  to  the  quality  of  the  gas  produced  and  Ihe  quantity  which  a  given 
amount  of  tlie  coal  yielded.*' 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  here  also  the  bituminous  shales,  which  show 
tbemsflvt's  in  so  strong  force  above  the  coal  in  the  Egypt  Seclioa,  Dr.  Emmons 
eBtlmate<l  the  thickness  of  the  oil-bearing  strata  at  70  feet,  and  pronounced  thera 
capable  of  yielding  80  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  kerosene  oil;  so  that  here  is  all 
inexbausrible  resource  for  fuel  over  and  atH>ve  that  furnished  b}'  the  coal  seams. 

On  Dttu  Bivi-r  the  coal  first  shows  itself  on  the  surface  a^xiut  three  mUea  east 
of  Gennantoii,  l>eiHg  imperfectly  exposed  in  a  ravine.    The  coal  is  about  tb 
feet  thick.    Some  six  to  seven  miles  further  east,  at  Stokesburg,  there  are  outcrop 
of  tliree  learns  in  succese^ion— the  upper  about  three  feet  thick,  with  a  heavy  liody 
of  bituminous  shales.    The  other  two  were  not  well  enough  exposed  for  measure 
ment,  but  ibey  were  explored  by  a  very  intelligeut  gentleman,  w^ho  reports  one! 
of  them  as  much  thicker  than  the  top  seam.    The  black  shales  and  alates  crop  out 
at  various  points  obout  the  town  of  Madison;  and  near  Leaksville  a  slope  was 
driven  eome  GO  feet  on  the  coal  senm*  which  \^  hfif  three  feet  thick  and  with  a  dip 
of  84*'t  and  consideralile  quantities  were  miued  duriug  tbe  war.    It  is  classed  as  a 
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lemi'bttnmi&ous  or  diy  coal.    The  outcropB  ahow  that  the  coal  is  conllnuoiis 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  belt  in  this  State,  which  U  above  30  mEes. 

COPPER. 

I>r.  Genth,  the  eminent  mineraloglBt,  says,  m  regard  to  copper  oreet  "  Copper 

<ives  tiATe  been  found  In  many  localities  throughout  the  State  in  the  veine  of  the 

dd  guciseoid  rocks,  &b  well  ae  in  the  more  recent  elates,  and  even  in  the  triasaic 

Ibnnatioa.    The  principal  ore  is  chalcopjTite  or  copper  pyriteB,  and  there  is  every 

ns&floti  to  bf?licve  that  many  of  the  mines  require  only  a  fuller  development  to 

enable  them  to  furnish  largo  quantities  of  valuiihle  ores.    Many  of  tiie  gold  veins 

^ve  Aflsociated  with  pyritic  ores,  and,  in  fact,  almogt  all  the  North  Carolina  copper 

mines  in  the  central  counties  have  first  l>een  worked  for  gold;  and  there  are 

liaj^dlT  any  mines  in  Guilford,  Calmrrus  aod  Mecklenburg  Counties  oceurriug  in 

tlie  gmeissoid  and  syenitic  rocks  which  do  not  show  strong  indications  of  copper 

oreB.     The  general  character  of  these  mines  is,  that  alxiut  at  water  level,  the 

acx^fdJed  brown  gold  ores  are  replaced  by  quartz  richly  charged  with  iron  pyrites 

more  or  less  mixed  with  copper  pyrites — the  latter  increasing  as  the  mine  deepens* 

and  in  iimny  places  becomhig  the  only  or  the  predominating  ore,  and  fonniug  a 

regular  copper  vein.    The  ores  either  became  poor  in  gold  or  the  latter  could  not 

be  extracted  by  the  ordinary  prtteess  then  chiefly  in  use  Ln  North  Carolina — 

diilian   mills  and  arastra.     Therefore,  many  valuable  mines  were  abandonetl, 

most! J  before  a  larger  and  paying  quantity  of  copper  ores  had  been  reached.    The 

princlpa]  minea  which  promise*!  to  chunge  into  copper  mines  are,  in  Gililford 

<k>unty,  the  Fisher  Hill,  the  North  Carolina,  the  McCulloehj  Lindsay,  Gaalner 

Hill,  Twin  Mines,  etc,;  in  Cabarrus  County,  the  Ludowii  k,  Boger,  Hill,  Phoinix, 

Orchard,  Vanderburg,  Pioneer  Mill!»,  etc;  and  in  Mecklenburg,  the  McGinn,  Hope- 

wcrll,  Kndisill,  Cathay  Mines,  etc.    The  cupreous  mint  nils  observed  in  the  nunes 

are,  ne^r  the  surface,  small  quantities  of  native  coiiper  and  cuprite — tlie  latter 

JMKnelimes  in  lieautiful   needles;   the  so-called  chalcotnchite,  nialachhe;   rarely 

azurite,  chrysocolla  and  pseudo-nuilachite,  and  in  some  of  the  mmes  chalcocite 

and  bamhardtite — all  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  clialcopyrite  or  copper 

pyrites,  which  forms  the  principal  ore*     Siderite  or  carbonate  of  iron  often  forms 

an  important  gangne  rcx'k/'    There  are,  says  Emmons,  several  veins  of  copper  ore 

in  the  northeast  part  of  Person  County. 

GOLD. 

The  gold  of  North  Carolina  belongs  to  four  different  geological  positions: 

1-  Th«  loose  quartz  grit  beneath  the  surface  soil ;  2.  In  stratified  layers,  which  are 

-^Qtemponneous  with  the  rock;  3.  In  connection  with  seams  and  joints  of  the 

*ock»,  and  probably  also  diffused  in  the  mass ;  4.  In  regtilar  veins  asi^oeliiled  wkli 

*«lHartx  and  the  sulphurcHs  of  Iron  and  copper.    The  principal  counties  in  wbich  it 

^ns  lieen  found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  fxploilal  ion  art  Franklin,  Nash,  Gran - 

^^ille,  Alamance,  Chatham,  Moore,  Guilf^jrd,  Davidson,  Randolphs  Montgomery, 

^tanly.  Union,  Cabarms,  Rowan,  Metkjcuburg,  Liucoln,  Gii^ton,  Catawba,  Cald- 

'^fr^ell,  Burke,  McDowell,  Rutherford,  Polk,  Cleveland,  Cherokee,  Jackson,  Transyl- 

"^^^«ia  and  Watauga*    It  Is  generally  more  or  less  alloyed  with  silver,  varying  from 

^l^fure  gold  on  the  one  side  to  pure  &ilvcr  on  the  other.    Near  llie  surface  it  is 

"^Baunlly  aasociated  with  linionite,  and  at  a  greater  depth  of  the  deposits  with 

l>3nrite,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  zincblende,  letradymite,  arsenopyrite ;  rarely  with 

,  -^Itaite  and  nagyagite. 

^^  GOLD   HIXtNG    IN   1883. 

^^^^      Mr.  O.  B,  Hanna,  U.  S.  Assay  Office,  writing  in  1882,  sap:    The  auriferous 
^^^■Bna  of  North  Carolina  hi  a  general  way  embiaces  nearly  one-half  of  the  State, 
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The  product] ve  area  is  much  lege,  containitig  a  little  more  than  12,000  square 
miJes.  Franklin  and  Nn^h  Conn  ties  on  the  Donheaat,  Moore  County  on  the 
Bouihenst,  and  Ibe  Tennessee  line,  mark  approximately  the  emel  and  west  bound* 
arieB  of  llxe  gold  field.  It  extends  on  the  north  into  Virginia  and  on  the  south 
into  South  Carolina,  It  comprises  the  W^i  known  and  niost  productive  part  of 
the  A])alachiaii  gold  Mt.  Nearly  every  mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  known  to 
the  geologist  and  mining  engineer  ^nda  here  an  illustrative  example.  j 

GEOLOGICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   lUKEft,  " 

The  best  known  mines  are  upon  the  central  V»elt  of  granite  (for  sucli  it  may 
be  termed  in  a  general  way)  etreteMiiiB;  across  the  State  in  a  northeast  or  south* 
west  direction,  with  a  width  of  10  to  25  miles,  the  towns  of  Greensboro  and 
Charloiie  1>oiiig  nmrly  on  its  axis.  This  area  is  commonly  regarded  by  geologists 
as  amontf  the  iddest  on  the  American  Continent.  To  the  east  is  a  large  body  of 
slates,  generally  tirgilliiteons,  but  frequently  departing  from  lliat  tvpe,  with  a 
width  varying  from  15  to  50  miles.  This  region  also  abounds  in  mines,  but  it  baa 
been  \vm  explored.  To  the  wt^iit  is  a  still  larger  area  made  up  ft^r  the  most  part 
of  gneissoid  and  schistose  formations^  and  exteniling  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Ten* 
neesee  border.  This  area,  tot],  has  a  large  number  of  mines,  but  the  most  valuable 
deposits  are  placers  and  gravel  washings. 

To  give  a  Hhi  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  State,  with  the  various  componenta 
and  values  of  thtir  ores,  would  be  beyond  llie  kJtcope  of  this  wcjrk;  nor  could  I 
hope  to  do  justice  to  tliem.  Everyone  thinking  of  invest hig  in  a  gold  mine  will 
visit  the  spot,  inves^tigate  the  eleiiu^its  of  cost  and  profit^  and  consider  so  many 
things  u]iun  which  ev^'U  a  large  work  could  not  supply  adequate  infoimation,  that 
1  feel  t!iat  no  dis^ippointtnent  will  result  to  an  invent igutor  by  reason  of  my 
brevity.  Sutfice  it  tlurtfore  to  say  that  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gold'pri>ducing  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  that  there  are  nearly  or  quite. 
300  gtdd  mines  in  the  Stale;  that  some  of  these  are  of  grejit  profit;  that  some  are 
managed  on  most  aj^jiroved  plana ;  that  capital  may  l>e  said  to  l>e  coutiiiually  flow- 
ing into  this  industry;  and  that  reduction  works,  either  for  an  entire  or  paitial 
reduction  of  the  metidlic  gold,  :ire  situated  at  various  points  in  the  State, 


IRON. 

After  having  again  and  again  gone  over  my  material,  irjing  to  reduce  H  to 
something  like  ]>roportions  cumpatible  with  my  scope,  I  atu  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  the  merest  outline.  This  vjigueness  is  objectionable.  But  to  mention  all 
localities  is  impost<il»le;  to  mention  some  and  oiint  SLJme  is  an  invidious  discrimi- 
nation. But  the  pertions  seeking  iron  in  North  Carolina  ciinnot  be  so  much 
injured,  because  investigation  will  pay  so  well  there.  Hardly  anywhere  in  the 
United  Slfiles  will  expbitalion  prove  more  remunerative  than  there.  Undoubt- 
edly, immense  deposits  of  nio.st  superb  iron  ore  are  to  be  found  there  whose 
presence  is  unsuspected  by  the  inhabitants,  or  disregarded.  Enough  is  kuoisii  to; 
show  the  richness  of  much  of  Nortb  Carolina  in  miueral  resources.  But  much  o\ 
the  surface  has  tmly  V>c'en  ncrtttchtd^  as  it  were,  especially  in  the  western  part  ol 
the  Stale.  In  order  that  1  nuiy  not  seem  to  exat,'gerate,  I  quote  the  language  oi 
Prof.  Kerr,  who,  in  his  report  for  1875 » gives  some  very  strong  language  to  the 
many  discoveries  of  and  reicrences  to  the  iron  ores  of  the  Stale.  He  says  in 
closing;  *'This  coinplel<»s  the  description  of  the  North  Carolina  iron  ores  as  far^ 
as  my  invest igul ions  and  information  have  gone.  There  remains  much  to  do 
complete  ihe  chapter.  There  are  many  blanks  to  fill,  and  whole  counties  of  which' 
little  is  known,  except  thai  ihey  contain  iron  ores.  My  work  has  been  necessarily 
Limited  to  the  study  of  suoh  ore  beds  as  have  happened  to  be  opened,  and  of 
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\  these  are  but  a  email  proportion  of  the  whole  in  a  region  always  whoUj 
^eroti^d  to  agriculture^  and  Btudiousily  c^Lewiiig  all  f^tirts  oi  manufacttiring.** 
Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  Ix^en  no  geological  survey  of  the  Slate. 
IVivate  enterprise  has  done  Bometbing  doubt letiS^  but  it**  fmits  are  not  accessible; 
iLmi  aU  invesligatjona  coutirm  Prof  Kerr's  views.  To  Inter  exploitation  (but  etill 
"^eiy  limited)  some  of  the  inspiration  of  Prof.  CoUoh'b  language  may  owe  its  force 
fluid  <to  the  uninformed)  lis  air  of  alraoet  over-statement. 

In  Western  North  Carolina,  Prof  Colton  says,  there  is  an  'immense  quantity*^ 

r  <3f  magnetite.    Further :  *'  The  day  will  come  when  this  Western  Korlh  Carolina 

I  '^will  be  as  famed  for  its  mines  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores,  of  copper, 

lickel,  manganese  and  chrome,  aa  is  now  tlie  Lake  Superior  Country."    Further 

«>n  he  says:   "Having  in  our  reach  (referring  to  North  Carolina)  and  in  our  own 

X3iounlaine  (referring  to  Tennessee)  as  much  magnetic  iron  ore  as  either  of  these 

kotlier  States,"  (referring  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.)  *'  Only  a  small  part  of 
^^e  great  Alleghany  magnetic  ore  vein  is  in  Tennessee/*  but  in  North  Carolina  it 
^»lu0l0  In  prodigious  quantity. 

"We  shall  now  briefly  mentioo  the  counties  where  iron  ores  occur,  give  some 
a^iialyaea  and  the  varietiee  of  the  ore.  Aa  preparatory  to  this,  however^  it  will  be 
^well  to  quote  from  Prof  Kerr  as  follows:  **  The  ores  of  iron  are  very  widely  dis- 
t-Tibuted  in  this  Btate,  their  occurrence  being  not  only  co-extensive  with  the  area 
of  the  archflean  or  azoic  rocks,  but  extending  over  the  mesozoic,  and  even  into  the 
^K  «^«jitemar>^ ;  and  these  «x-currences  include  all  the  principal  kinds  of  ore — magne- 
^B  m.it««  hematite,  limonite  and  aiderite— and  most  of  their  varieties  and  modifications." 


LIMOJ^TTE  ORES  OF  TEE  KA8T. 
Beds  of  variouf*  proportions,  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  are  found  in  the 
J  lies  of  Nash,  Duplin,  New  Hanover,  Edgecombe,  Pitt,  Ualifax  and  Robeson. 
"Tlus  ore  is  of  common  occurrence  in  most  of  the  above  counties.    Two  analyses 
given.    One  shows : 


SiilpHuric  Acid .«i«4.atf^ «...*».. «.. 0.03 

Phf^Aphoric  Acid o. n 

Iron... *......... ..»♦ ♦ - 43.73 

Another  givec: 

Sut  ph  ur « . . «  0,05 

FhcAphonu o.os 

MctaUic  Tron....... ,,. .♦,..,,,. .,.,. 53.93 


H        Aj] 

^B  The  author  says  that  reliable  authority  tells  him 

^1   lent  quality,  soft  and  very  BtronJ^^'' 

^^Kmni 


'  the  iron  made  was  of  excel- 


FKo$phoni»4 .........  ^ ..... « 0.00 

Sulpbur r... ..., 0.03 

McuUie  Iron 5&.73 


HEMATITES  OF   HALIFAX    AXD  GR.\J>rVILLB. 

In  Ilalifax  County  there  are  sevei-al  outcrops  of  hematite  ore.    The  ore  is 
uUir  for  the  most  part,  and  of  tbe  variety  known  as  specular,  with  a  oonsid- 
ible  variety  of  magnetic  grains  disseininatec]  through  it.    Analyses  of  two  of 
tlMm  show  orea  of  conspicuous  purity: 

0.05 

o.oB 

In  Granville  County  Iron  ore  is  reported  in  varioue  places. 

mON  ORES  OF  CHATHAM  A5D  OKANUE. 

Very  important  iron  counties.  Ore  in  former  likened  to  that  of  the  Iron 
^ountnin^  Ho,,  and  its  extent  and  mode  of  occurrence  suggests  the  Pilot  Knob, 
h  l«  \\x  least  espial  to  either  of  these  notable  iron-ore  deposits  in  quantity*  and  is 
•^M^ittHv  pure,  and  hns  the  advanlau'^e  <»f  lM>ih  in  the  presence  of  large  percentages 
^'1  iiiiuigftnt*c%  and  the  capacity  to  produce  spi^kmn  without  admixture  of  other 
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ores.    A  company — ^The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Company — has  iecured  a  small 
vein  in  one  part  of  the  county  and  is  working  it    They  make  a  superior  car-M 
wheel  iron.    AQaly&ea  show  tliat  the  product  is  mostly  a  tpi^ekiierL  ^ 

An  ore  partly  limonite,  but  mo.stly  red  hematite,  is  found  in  this  county.  Two 
analyses  t^liow  it  to  yield  nearly  50  per  ceul*  of  iron,  with  little  phosphorus  and 
DO  sulphur.  There  is  some  Mack  band  and  ball  ore,  or  "  kidney  ore,*'  These  ores 
eeem  to  be  co-exlensiTe  with  the  coal  on  Deep  River,  outcropping  everywhere 
with  it,  and  several  places  outftide  of  its  limits.  Two  Beams  are  shown  in  the 
sectkm^,  and  thrre  la  a  third  in  the  bottom  shales  not  peuetnited  at  the  Gulf,  but 
shown  in  the  Ej,|;ypt  Sectiou  as  accomptinying  the  lower  coal  80  feet  below  the 
main  seam.  Some  of  it  contulus  33  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  In  one  place  it 
occurs  **  in  balls  or  conlinuoua  ljed&."  Its  adaptation  as  a  use  for  flux  is  obvious — 
an  aiialyiiis  p  bo  wing  52. SD  per  ceut.  of  carbonate  of  Ihne  aud  I3.r>0  of  c»rb<juate  of  J 
magnesia,  lu  one  place  the  seam  of  black  l)aud  between  the  main  coal  bedsiaj 
one  shaft  is  UJ  inches — the  lower  one  consisting  of  two  thicknesses  of  Ibree  feet  I 
each,  separated  by  a  thin  eeum  of  coaL  Prof.  Kerr  says  the  quantity  of  phoepho-  | 
rus  which  these  IhkIs  contain  is  notable,  Imt  says  they  are  valuable  for  caijitiag,  I 
and,  with  the  exception  of  pbospborus,  are  well  constituted,  contaiuing  the  neces-  j 
sary  ami»unt  of  carbnn,  of  flux  aud  of  maugiincse  for  the  munufacture  of  iroa| 
very  cbe4iply,  by  judicious  mixiug  of  the  ores*  obtainable  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. There  are  many  other  places  in  Chatbnm  County  where  ore  of  great 
purity  aud  abMudituce  is  foinid,  UK^kiug  it  a  mutable  iron  county*  One  ore  yields  ] 
63.49  metallic  iron,  no  jdiohphorus  aud  little  ^^ulpbur. 

Another  very  notable  iron  county  is  Orunire.  An  analysis  of  Orange  County 
or©  gives  a  yield  of  65,77  per  ceut.  of  irou,  with  sulpbur  0.11  and  phosphoric  acid 
0.04,  and  the  quiintlty  is  very  great,  ■ 

Of  the  county  of  Person  Prof.  Kerr  says :    **  There  is  a  vein  of  hematite,  ^ 
(specular  j  from  which  iron  was  made  to  some  extent  during  the  war.    Tiie  vein 
ia  described  as  about  six  feet  thick. 

The  ores  of  M<mtgoinery  and  Hamlolph  Counties  belong  properly  (geologi- 
cally) to  tlie  Chatham  range.  They  are  ftmnd  in  tbe  same  great  slate  belt 
(Hurouian)  lliat  constitutej^  the  most  uotiible  feature  of  the  Middle  Hegiun  of  tbe 
Slate,  lM)tli  geologically  and  mi urm logically.  Some  of  tbe  strongefet  and  mosit 
highiy  prized  iron  ol>tamed  during  tlie  war  came  from  Raud<dph  Couuty.  It  waa 
idl  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  shufls  and  otber  marhinery  for  the  steam  rams  ] 
(ironclads)  aud  Ibe  like.  In  Montgomery  County,  hematite  of  ajvparently  cousid-  ] 
erable  extent,  and  free  frotn  suljihur,  and  a  very  pure  ore,  is  found. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  persistent  ramres  of  iron  ore  in  Ibe  Slate  1 
crosses  the  county  of  Guillbrd  in  a  northeast  and  soutliwest  direction*     It  passes  I 
clear  af  ross  the  county  into  Rorkinglmm — a  distance  of  stiine  30  miles — making 
its  appearance  on  nejirly  every  plantation,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  hilNide  in  the 
range.    The  ore  is  granular  iHugn*:tite  aud  is  evi-ry  where  tiianifenius.    This  range 
has  been  explored  by  Pi'of.  J.  P.  Lesley,  one  of  the  most  eniinent  geologists  on  the 
continent,  and  many  analysiea  made  by  Dr.  F,  A.  Genth,  of  Pbiladeltdiia,  Pa.,] 
whose  reputation  is  also  well  known.    Of  Prof.  Lesley's  report  on  these  ores  I  j 
can  give  space  to  only  a  few  jioints. 

The  ore  is  in  the  form  of  betis,  full  of  foldings  and  fractures — to  be  expected  i 
where  only  the  oldest  metamorphic  rocks  are  found.  It  is  coarse  grained  and] 
asaociated  with  crystals  of  cidorite.  The  ore  beds  vary  from  point  to  point  belo^r  j 
tlie  range.  The  belt  of  outcrop  of  ore-bearing  rocks  has  a  uniform  breadth  of  I 
several  hundred  yards.  They  dip  as  h»w  as  a  mile  beneath  tbe  surtace,  and  thenj 
rise  again  as  ore  beds.    In  one  section  the  ore  bed  is  full  six  feet  across;  solid  oreji 
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^  reiy  green,  chloritic,  mica  ^late,  rock  ore.  In  this  yein  of  BOO  yards  there  aro 
Sipparetitly  3fKi,0()0  tons  above  water  levt*l  In  the  one  six-foot  bed- 

The  qtmnlity  of  ore  which  Ihis  remarkable  range  ia  cupable  of  yielding  is 
«>bv!ou^ly  immense.  The  prinejpttl  lieds  may  be  isafely  estimati'd  on  nn  average  of 
^bur  feet,  and  in  the  best  mining  localities  the  average  yield  of  a.  long  gangway 
Mnay  reach  five  feet.  It  is  evident  that  centuries  of  heai-y  mining  could  not 
exhaust  it,  for  each  of  two  or  three  principal  beds  may  be  entered  and  inined  at 
^Ry  placcR* 

The  kind  of  ore  is  titaniferous  magnetite.  More  particularly,  not  only  tita- 
^litim,  but  chromium  and  manganese  are  unilbrmly  present.  It  is  the  Sitnie  family 
^o  which  Ihe  Chamiibiiu  (or  Adirondack)  ores,  the  Marquette  (Lake  Superior)  urea 
wknd  the  ore  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  in  Missouri,  belongs  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
"T^vw  Jersey  ores,  which  are  &o  extensively  mined  for  the  furnaces  on  the  Lehigh 
Hiver.  It  is  a  mijcture  of  magnetic  crystals  and  specular  plates  of  aesquioxide  of 
Ifon,  wilh  quartz,  felspar  and  mica  in  a  thousand  varying  proportions,  Somt>- 
^ime^  the  bed  will  be  composed  of  heavy,  tight,  massive  magnetite,  (or  titaniferoua 
xjiAjgnetitef)  with  very  little  quartz,  »3bc.;  at  other  times  of  a  loose,  half-composed 
Miiica-^late  or  gneiss  rock,  full  of  scattered  cryslalt*  of  magnetic  irom 

Majiy  analyses  are  given,  made  by  Dr.  Genth,  The  summary  is  thus  given; 
**Fr«>m  these  analyses  it  is  seen  that  the  average  of  the  10  specimens  of  original 
iron  ore,  which  represent  the  whole  range  for  a  distance  of  nearly  3t>  miles,  is: 
Xron  54,G1  per  cent.;  titanium  8.07  *=  13.24  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid.  The  ratio 
l^etween  titanium  and  iron  is  =  1 : 6,77*  All  the  ores  were  examined  for  sulphur 
^Dii  phosphorus,  and  w^ere  found  to  he  entirely  free  from  these  substances."  A 
^ood  deal  \&  said  of  the  value  of  titanium  in  iron  in  proper  proportion,  showing 
^he  great  value  of  this  ore,  and  proving  it  superior  to  the  Canada  ores,  and 
snaking  it  like  the  *'  best  Swedish  iron." 

I  give  a  few  of  Dr,  Lesley^s  general  conclusions;  **The  qtiality  of  ore, 
^Uthongh  varitms,  and  suited  to  at  leMst  two  brunches  of  the  iron  manufacture,  is 
«:>f  the  Xi^ry  first  rate;  none  better  in  the- world.  The  solt  ores  will  mnelt  easily 
^sd  make  magntticent  iruu;  absolutely  the  very  best ;  perfectly  malleable,  tough 
^nd  strong.  The  hard  ores  will  command  a  high  price  for  puddlers'  linings;  will 
fee  in  demand  for  mixing  with  pourer  ores  of  other  regions,  and  will  have  an 
^M|>eclal  value  for  the  Siemens  and  the  Bessemer  processes,  and  the  steel  matiufac- 
^are  generally.    The  quantity  of  the  ore  is  limitless," 

Prof.  Kerr  then  remarks  with  great  pertinence :  **  Any  one  whtt  has  the  lenst 
ft^nowledge  of  the  present  drit\  of  the  iron  industry  of  the  w^orld,  and  of  the  con- 
*  rolling  Importance  of  highgnide  ores,  is  prepared  to  realize  the  iinmeuae  vidue 
«>f  Boch  depoi^its  as  those  just  descriln-d  in  Guilford,  and  in  HarneH,  Chatham, 
Orange  and  Halifax  Counties.  This  Guilford  range  of  ores  hus  not  l>een  traced 
^o  its  temiination  in  either  direction,  and  doubtless  other  vuluiible  beds  will  be 
«ii»covered ;  and  there  are  already  iudicariocs  that  there  are  outcrops  of  the  same 
Wind  of  ore  as  far  northeast  as  Caswell  Countv — some  very  tine  specimens  of 
magnetite  having  been  brought  t^  the  museum  from  that  county," 

la  Rix'kingham  there  are  iron-ore  localities  which  do  not  belong  to  this 
ran^e,  and  a  bed  of  red  hematite  is  spoken  of  about  10  inches  thick  at  the  out- 
crop. It  19  very  dense,  heavj'  and  hard,  uncrysttiUine  and  almost  jaepery,  and  is 
no  tlouht  a  good  ore,  judging  from  its  appearance. 

IBON  ORES  OF  MECKLENBUBO  AND  CABAKHU8, 

Xo  Iron  mines  of  any  extent  have  been  worked  in  these  counties,  but  ore  has 
I^B  found  in  a  number  of  localities.  Hiitd  specimens  of  magnetic  ore  of  great 
parity  am  frequently  seen. 
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ntOlf  ORBB  OF  OABTOK,  LTKCOLK  AKD  CATAWBA. 

In  these  counliea  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  ore  rangee  in  the  State.    It  is 
ftleo  the  best  known  and  best  developed  of  them  all,  and  has  been  the  priDcipal 
BOtirce  of  our  domestic  sapplies  of  iron  for  a  hundred  years,    S<>me  of  the  fur- 
naces of  the  region  were  put  in  bksl  during  the  Revohitioniiry  War.    The  ore* 
are  predominantly  mag^netic,  with  a  variftble  percentuge  of  hennuife,  and  are 
found  In  the  belt  of  lakose  and  quartdtic  slates.    They  are  mostly  of  a  very- 
Blaty  structure  and  friable ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  generally  described  as  nmgneticl 
and  speeidar  schi&ts.    For  a  considerable  |mrt  of  the  nmge  there  are  two  parallel  [ 
beds,  their  thickness  mnning  from  four  feet  (and  6i>metimes  as  low  as  two  feet)  to  i 
twelve — ^Ihe  interval  of  twelve  to  twenty  feet  between  them  being  occupied  by 
talcose  and  chloritic  slates,  with  a  little  ore  in  layers.    The  beds  generally  occur 
in  lenticular  masses  or  iattish  disks,  which  thicken  at  the  middle  and  thin  out 
toward  the  edges,  having  nearly  the  same  dip  with  the  bed ;  but  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  one  plane,  tht^ir  edges  overlapping  bo  as  to  throw  the  opper 
edge  of  the  lower  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper.    The  ore  has  been  gener^ 
ally  mined  in  a  verj'  nide  and  wasleflil  fashion,  the  operations  seldom  pt^netrating 
beyond  water  level  50  or  60  feet,  and  generally  limited  to  surface  openings.    In 
one  locality  the  quantity  of  ore  seems  to  be  very  great^  the  thickness  of  the  beda 
at  some  places  being  estimated  at  about  18  feet.    Limestone  for  flujcing  is  found 
convenient  in  the  range  of  beds  which  accompanies  the#e  slates  one  to  two  mile« 
to  the  west,  from  King's  Mountain  to  a  point  several  miles  beyond  Andersonl 
Mountain.    The  range  of  these  two  parallel  beds  naturally  divides  it«wOf  into  two! 
groups  of  beds — the  northern  and  the  southern — the  one  lying  mostly  in  Lincoln,  | 
and  the  other  in  Gaaton. 

In  Catawba  County  there  is  a  genes  of  ore  deposits  whose  mineralogical 
character  and  geolngical  relations  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  ore  beds 
of  Linctdn  County.    They  occur  in  the  syenitic  belt — a  narrow  zone  of  three  to 
five  miles  parallel  to  the  slate  belt  across  these  counties,  from  the  great  bend  of 
the  Catawba  River  nearly  to  South  Carolina,    The  ore  is  a  reniajkably  pure  mag- 
netite— hea^y»  black,  metaOic  and  non-granular  for  the  most  part.    It  occurs  in 
irrc^gular  masses— j'r>fA:<rf^,  which  seem  to  be  scattered  very  disorderly  through  the  , 
massive  syenitic  rock ;  so  that  the  jiroper  way  to  seek  for  it  is  by  the  miner's  com- 
pass.   The  iron  manufactured  from  it  in  the  forges  of  the  neighborhood  was  iaj 
much  request  before  and  during  the  war,  l>eing  yi^ry  nialleaJile,  tongh  and  strong. 
During  the  war  the  blooms  were  nsed  for  the  manufacture  of  shafts  for  ironclads 
and  bolts  for  the  cannon  of  the  coast  forts.    One  analysis  of  these  ores  gives  06,75 
per  cent,  of  iron;  and  Dr.  Genth  says  'Mbese  ores  contain  neither  sulphur  nor^ 
phosphorus.^'  ( 

The  belt  of  limestone  which  forms  an  unfailing  term  of  the  King^s  Mountain 
slates  through  their  course,  lying  generally  about  a  mile  west  of  the  iron-ore  beds^ 
with  timber,  water-power,  &c,  Ibmishes  favorable  conditions  for  the  cheap  Tiro*| 
duction  of  iron. 

IBON  ORES  OP  YADKEN,  SURBT  AKD  STOKES. 

The  ores  of  this  region  are  found  along  the  base  and  among  the  spurs  and  ' 
foot-hills  of  the  Pilot  and  Sauratown  Mountains.    There  are  two  groups.    They 
are  all  magnetic  and  granular^  but  differ  in  the  two  groups  in  their  mode  of  occur- J 
rence.    In  the  latter  case  the  ore  is  disseminated  in  grains,  lor  the  most  pitrt,] 
through  mica  slates  and  gneiss  rocks,  and  the  earthy  and  rocky  matter  otlen  beaivl 
a  large  proportion  to  the  ore,  and  recjuires  to  be  sepamled  by  stamping  and  wash^ ' 
ing  before  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated  for  the  forge.    The  rock  is  generally 
decomposed  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  grains  of  ore  easily  separated  by  very  rude 
and  cheap  means.    Analyses  show  some  of  the  iron  to  be  apparently  very  pure* 
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The  nortbern  or  SUjk**!*  prrnip  of  iJie  rnnjj^e  lies  on  the  east  (north)  side  of 
Dan  River  Theorfs(of  wliitii  tht*re  are  sevtnnl  tn'its,)  are  all  mngnelitei*,  with 
sometimes  a  small  a'!mi\ture  of  hematite'.  Analyses  by  'Dt,  Geiith  show  fine 
UOD — ont  analysis  yit-liUQir  %TkM  of  iron;  another  61,74.  Prnf,  Kerr  says  the 
parity  of  these  ores  is  cdnspleuous.  Phn<4[>lionis  is  wholly  wanting,  Some 
aiimples  contain  a  small  percentage  ^>f  pyrites, 

l»0!f  ORES  OF   BLRKE»  CALDWELL,  ETC- 

Tliere  are  many  vnhmblc  beds  of  linionite  in  a  ranire  ex  tending  in  a  northeast 
cUon  from  ibe  northeastern  fuol-hills  ul"  the  South  Motiriiains  into  the  Brushy 
ttntains;  from  Jacolj'a  Fork  ot  Calawtm  River,  near  the  eastern  l>orcler  of 
nrkc^  acr«»sfi  the  Catawlwi,  and  by  way  ot  Gnnpowder  Creek,  to  the  waters  of 
^lidille  Little  River,  near  the  eastern  l>i>rder  i»f  Caldwell ;  and  beyond,  near  Rocky 
C^rtM-'k,  m  Alexander;  and  evi^n  on  the  norihi'm  8lot>es  of  the  Brushy  Mountains, 
An  Wilkes,  the  same  orefi  occnr,  being  tnidii*tingnishnbb*  in  appearani'e  and  of 
identical  lithologicol  rehitions.  Tbesi?  ores  are  associated  with  the  peculiar  kyan- 
mltc  hyclT<5-mita  schists  and  piirpliNti  paragonite  6chi*ils  whit  h  ctmnuterize  ttie 
vrgion.  Specimens  of  nmgnelic  ore  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Burke  Couaty 
^Dd  the  western  part  of  Catawlm. 

Walau^^a  C'^unty  bus  «onie  of  the  epecnJar  nmrtlte  flchist.  In  one  location 
^here  is  a  bed  three  or  four  feet  thick.  The  quality  of  this  ore  is  so  high  as  to 
itiMily  an  exploration  of  this  promising  outcrop,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  range, 
^^rhich,  however,  does  not  Mop  at  this  point,  but  follows  the  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
for  a  dtfitoncc  of  75  miies.  showing  itself  in  the  notable  magnet iferous  and  mar- 
mil  tc  schists  of  Fisher's  Peak,  near  the  Virginia  line,  on  the  Surry- Alleglmny 
Ijorcler. 

In  McDowell  County  Iht're  are  several  beds  of  linionite.  When  worked 
dlODe  they  make  an  inferior  iron,  hut  mixed  with  the  maguetiles  and  hematites  of 
l.he  region,  they  would  l>ec<»nH*  stvaibbb*  f<ir  llie  nianntkcture  of  good  metal.  The 
liin«9trme  beds  of  Ibe  same  tn^t  are  ctuivenirntly  loc  ated  for  furnishing  a  flujc, 
mk.ni\  the  fores*tsof  thei»e  mountains  will  funil»h  Indetinite  quantities  of  fuel. 

At  Ore  Mountain,  in  Buncombe  County,  there  i»  a  bed  of  bmonile.  The  bed 
11  not  well  exposed ;  but  three  or  four  feet  of  tbickne&s  are  visible  on  the  steep 
€»car|jment.  and  large  masics  which  have  brokt*u  off  are  fallen  down  to  a  lower 
fioiiit  on  the  ^lope. 

IRON   ORES  OF   MtTCHELL   .VND   ASHE. 

In  Mitchell  County  is  found  one  of  tlje  moi^t  remarkjible  iron-ore  deposits  Is 
North  America.  It  is  known  as  the  Cranberry  Ore  Brink.  It  is  in  the  northeast 
cormT  of  the  county,  three  miles  from  the  Teunei*see  line.  Tlie  prevalent  and 
ebaractn  istic  r*K'k  of  tlie  mountains  In  tlii«  Imnility  Is  hornblende  slate  and 
tyenste,  and  it  is  on  the  northern  margin  of  a  mountainous  ledge  of  such  rocks 
til  at  the  ore  bed  occurs,  gray  gneisses  and  gneiHsoid  slates  coming  in  l}eyond  in 
iinmedrnte  sticrefsion  and  aHst>ciation  in  part.  The  ore  is  a  pure  magnetite, 
oaisidve  and  generally  coarse-granular,  and  exbil»it3  strong  polaritv.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene  and  epidote  in  certain  parts  of  the  Ix'd.  The  steep  slot>e  of 
the  mountain  gorge  and  ridgm  which  the  bed  occupies  are  covered  with  blocks  of 
ore  often  oi  hundreds  of  pounds  weight,  and  in  many  places  bare  vertical  walla 
of  tua»»ive  ore  10  ajitl  \^  feet  thick  are  exposed,  and  the  trenches  and  open  dig- 
gmgs  which  are  scattered  without  order  over  many  acres  of  surface  everywhere 
reach  the  aolid  ore  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface*  The  length  of  the  outcrop  b 
tboat  1,5(K;  feet,  and  the  breadth  200  to  800.  As  this  is  a  most  remarkable  iron 
ere,  1  give  the  R»lluwtn^  tables : 
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««  65              06  67  68 

Magnttic  Oxide  of  Iron,. »,,..*  94^37  9^-45  Bs-sg  ^-77         9>.89 

Oxide  of  MangAoese .*..      o,«6  0.06  o>24  143  0.3a 

Alumina., .»..*^ >,.... 0.43  0.77  0.1 1  0.53  i.^ 

Lime. ,...««.  , 0.43  1*01  0.7*  ><oO 

Magnesia.... ..,*,«,...     owjo  0.53  0.33  0^)3 

Water #..«  o>44  »         i>51  S'l  '-^S 

Silica,  Pyrojceae,  etc 4.16  574  ti*ifi  9.08  4.a« 

Sulphur,.   .....».*....*... o>.ts 

Phosphoric  Acid. 1  lf%c« 

100.00       too.oo       teo.QO       too.oo         99>9S 
Met^nic  Iron 68.34         G6.»3         61.98         1S.49         66.53 

The  first  four  of  these  analyses  are  by  Dr.  Genth^  who  says  **  the  firet  three 
samjileB  contain  nt^ither  titanic  acid,  ntir  pboapliorufl  and  eiilpbur;  the  fourth 
conlains  a  trace  of  phusplioric  acid,**  Kn.  68  was  unide  by  Prof.  Cbandler»  of 
Columbia  College,  New  Y*)rk  City,  who  rcjimrks:  "Tbis  is  the  best  iron  ore  I 
Lave  ever  analyzed.  It  is  very  rich  in  iron  and  very  free  from  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus," The  Bniitbs  and  fnrmere  of  the  region  will  use  no  otber  iron  if  Ibe 
Cranberry  can  be  bad,  and  tbcy  willingly  pay  50  per  cent,  inoie  for  it  tluin  any 
otber  in  the  market.  The  softness  and  toughness  of  this  iron  is  very  reftiarkable, 
and  its  tensile  etrcnglh^  as  tented  by  the  United  States  Ortlnance  Department, 
rank^  witli  tbut  of  the  liest  irons  known.  Iti  qitalittf  it  wr  uniurpasn^  by  any  iron 
m  the  UK^fld;  and  in  regard  lo  quantity,  the  l>cd  much  exceeds  the  great  deposits 
of  Missouri  and  Micbigan^  and  at  least  equals  anything  in  the  Cbamphiiii  Region; 
BO  that  it  hns  not  proijably  an  eqnal  In  tlii«  country. 

Tbe  CranijejTv  Ore  Mine  was  pnrelia&eil  some  years  ago  by  a  Pennsylvanian, 
who  built  a  riiilroud  (narr'AV  gauge)  about  40  miles  to  the  mine,  and  has  lieen 
»bij)ping  the  ore  jirincjpaUy  to  Ailenlown,  Pa.,  where  tbe  furnaces  are.  Of  late  a 
furnace  haw  been  built  at  tbe  mines. 

In  Astie  County,  in  tbe  northwest  comer  of  the  State,  there  are  some  impor- 
tant ore  deposits  on  tbe  waters  of  norlb  fork  of  New  River,  The  ort*»  are  highly 
magnetic.  In  one  instance  a  bed  -f  veiy  pure  magnetite  is  reported  \%  feet  in 
thickness.  This  is  manifestly  an  iron  region,  and  worthy  of  a  thorough  inyea- 
tigatfon, 

mON   ORES  OF  TIT£  FRENCB  BKOAD. 

There  are  several  localities  on  tbe  western  slopes  of  the  Black  Mountains,  on 
the  bead- waters  of  Joy,  in  tbe  eastern  edge  of  Madibon,  where  magnetite  is  found 
in  couhideraiile  surface  maBKet*,  tbirngb  no  ex[doratlons  have  been  made.  Tbe 
prevalent  rock  of  tbe  region  is  gneiss,  with  much  honiblende  elate  and  syenite. 
There  are  many  fragments  of  this  ore  of  cou6*ideraV>le  size  along  tbe  steep  «lope  of 
a  mountjiin  Y\i\\t.  There  is  a  bed  of  titaniferous  ore  in  Ibe  county.  In  various 
other  parts  of  Mad]sr>n  surface  indiexitioua  of  magnetite  are  found. 

In  Haywood  Cfmuty  there  is  a  large  massive  outcro|>  of  granular  magnetite. 
It  is  in  tbe  north we^tern  part  of  the  county,  on  Wilkins'  Creek,  The  bed  is  no 
doubt  large,  from  Ibe  boldness  of  tbe  outcrop,  which  projirts  in  large  masses 
above  the  surface.  Tbere  are  alno  niagnelitea  and  hematites  in  various  localities 
of  Jackson  and  Macon  Counties,  some  of  which  are  rcpre.<iemed  in  the  museum 
by  very  fine  spM-imens,  and  the  deposits  are  rept>rted  lo  be  extensive;  but  as 
no  iron  has  been  made  in  tliose  t  ouaties,  tbere  has  been  no  occasion  for  their 
development. 

mON  ORES  OF  CH£KOK£E. 

There  is  no  other  county  in  ibt*  Stale  wJiich  contiiins  so  much  iron  ore  as 
Cherokee.  It  is  all,  however,  of  one  si>ecies — llni<niite.  The  marble  beds  of 
Valley  River  and  Notteley  River  are  everywhere  a*'con\panied  by  lieds  of  tlda 
ore.    There  seem  lo  be  genemlly  twn,  ihree  and  four  parallel  beds  of  it,  one  or 
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two  of  which  are  frequently  slaty  and  micaceous — a  limonitic  mica  slate — and  the 
oibers  cellular,  con crelio nary,  elc,  and  the  most  western  generally  ochreous.  The 
breadth  of  Ihia  iron  and  marble  range  13  two  to  more  than  three  nules.  The 
whole  iron  range  of  the  county  is  above  30  miles.  The  most  common  a^id  cliar- 
Hcierisiic  terms  of  the  series  in  croefisection  are.  counting  from  the  north  west, 
slaty  gneiss  and  mica  echist,  iimonite,  steatite,  marble^  limonite,  Blnty  quartKite, 
ttaiy  Hmontte,  mica  Bchiet  and  slaty  gneiea.  Au  analyaia  by  Chatard  for  Oenth 
ehows  aa  follows: 

Scsquioxide  of  Iroii.«.. * .....>.......*.».*.«..*•**«.......* 85.69 

Silica., ,». *.». , , ,.-   J. 50 

Water  .,♦- ,,,„  .,   la.Si 

100,00 
Metallic  Iron. . . . » .»*,.... *..,....,...*.... |^.B8 

Many  localities  are  pven  where  this  ore  prevails^  and  in  !jome  places  of  great 
thickness.    The  marble  will  furnii^h  flux  and  llie  forests  fuel, 

Thus  somewhat  imperfectly  I  have  sifted  out  something  ns  to  the  iron  of 
Kortk  Carolina^  and  am  quite  largely  indebted  to  Mr,  F.  M,  Hale*8  work.  *'  In  the 
Coal  imd  Iron  Counties  of  Korlh  Carolina.'* 

In  "Mineral  Rf-sources  of  the  Unitetl  States,"  by  Williams,  1888,  I  find  on 
page  42^  the  following:  "Quite  recently  a  new  depusir  of  rhrome  ore  has  l»eeQ 
discovered  in  Jackson  County,  North  CaroliDa.  It  promises  to  bo  of  belter 
quality  than  any  other  in  the  Eastern  States." 

OTHER  USEFUL  MINERALS. 

Mkn. — Mica  mining  has  l^een  carried  on  most  extensively  in  Mitchell,  Yaucey 
and  Macon  Counties j  in  Jackson,  Haywood  and  Buncombe,  *kc.,  to  a  less  extent. 
One  mine  in  Mitchell  yields  a  toii  of  marketable  mica  a  month,  and  this  region 
fliruishes^  the  bulk  of  this  minend  to  the  world's  markets.  Tlie  aggregate  product 
of  these  niioes  has  been  over  250,000  ptiunds.  worth  about  liulf  a  million  diillars. 

Corundum  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  several  counties  west  of  tlie 
"JfHae  Ridge,  and  is  now  extensively  n^iiued.  Several  valuable  rubies  imd  sapplures 
liave  tieen  obtained,  among  them  a  crystal  of  312  gralus,  which  is  in  the  cabinet 
of  Amherst  College^  Massachusetts. 

Chrmm^  Iron. — Small  quautilies  of  chrome  are  found  associated  with  some  of 
the  iroD  ores  of  the  State,  the  lead  which  crosses  Guiltbrd  County  for  example; 
but  It  is  als*J  found  as  clinmiic  iron  in  coarMly  crys^talline  umsses  Mfien  of  consid* 
erable  size,  and  in  tlie  fonu  of  very  irregular  veins  or  pockets,  in  the  chrysolite 
\te<\b  of  Jackson,  Yancey,  Mitchell  and  Watauga  Counties.  The  most  consider- 
able deposits  are  two— <iue  in  Jackson  County,  the  other  in  Yancey. 

Jftfwyrtn<i*tf.— Pyrolu*«ite,  psilomelane  and  wad  are  found  in  small  quantities  in 
many  places  in  this  State,  but  nowliere  in  almnduiice,  so  fur  as  known.  They  are 
generally  associated  with  iron,  gold  and  silver  ores.  There  is  a  very  promising 
vein  or  bed  of  psilomelaue  in  Caldwell  County,  There  is  also  a  small  seam  in 
.Sk*kfS  County,  and  laminated  masses  of  one  half  to  oue  inch  thick  occur  in  the 
Blickhorn  iron-ore  bedts.  Manganese  is  found  associated  with  the  iron  ores  in 
'tmnous  parts  of  the  Stale.  Btils  of  manganese  garnet  are  of  conunnn  occurrence 
tad  often  of  great  lhickue*w.  There  is  a  series  ofsueh  bt'ds  associated  wjih  the 
King's  Mimntain  slates  of  Gaston,  Lincoln  and  Calawlm,  which  are  supei-fici ally 
dwmge^l  to  black  oxide.  Several  veins  of  the  black  oxide  of  considerable  extent, 
(ays  Prof.  KiTr  in  a  recent  n^port,  have  been  found. 

KfUtiin  is  found  abun<lantly  almost  from  one  end  of  the  Slate  to  the  other— 
fnim  Edgecombe  and  Robeson  to  Macon. 
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Fire  Claif. ^Th^  vs&t  tertiary  aad  quatemarjr  tracts  of  tbe  Eastern  Section, 
mjB  Prof.  Kerr,  alxJimd  in  hQ<\s  of  potter's  clay,  fire  claf .  &c.  Dr,  Einmoas^  in 
Mb  report,  refers  particularly  to  one  locality.  He  says:  Clay  for  fire  brick  in 
abuDdfliit  In  Gaston  County*  It  is  free,  I  beliere,  entirely  from  litue  and  the  alka- 
lies, potaali  aDil  fcxla.  It  extends  tbrough  ike  county.  It  m  iupxlauiBtible  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  KIu^'b  Moimtain. 

AgaXnmtolite  is  found  in  Ihe  soutljwest  comer  of  Chatliam.  There  is  a  large 
depOBit  occurring  in  Montgomery.  It  is  popularly  called  aoapslour,  and  litis  the 
eoapy  feel  of  that  mineral,  but  contains  only  *i  02  per  cent,  of  ma^'iiesia.  TUiii 
Bubetance  lias  been  an  article  of  trade  to  New  York  on  a  large  scale  and  for 
many  years. 

Wh4t»tmie. — Among  ihe  silicious  argillites  00  abundant  in  tbe  Huronian  stTuta 
there  are  frec|ucnl  beds  of  novaculite  or  whetstone.  One  of  the  best  localities  is 
in  Orange  County,  Other  quarriea  are  found  in  Pei-son  County,  in  Anson,  in 
Montgomery  and  adjoin ing  counties^  on  the  great  Huronian  Belt,  and,  in  fact« 
ainiost  every  section  of  the  State  has  its  own  quarries. 

Milhttme  and  Grindstone  Gn'ti^  ^c. — The  eandt^tone  of  the  State  is  in  many 
places  well  adapted  to  the  iinrposes  of  grindstones,  and  during  the  war,  w^hile  the 
foreign  ^supply  was  cut  off,  they  were  largely  bo  used.  The  Anson  County  quar- 
ries fumijih  a  very  tine  grindstone  and  whttstone  grit.  The  conglomeniles  of  the 
triassic  series,  which  are  associated  with  and  replace  the  sandstones  above  men- 
tiouetl,  have  been  long  and  widely  usk!  for  millsl»*ries.  They  have  been  principally 
obtained  from  Moore  County,  where  they  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  they  have 
been  dlsitributed  from  this  point  over  a  large  numl)er  of  the  intervening  counties 
to  tbe  Blue  Ridge,  Some  i>f  these  stones  have  been  in  use  for  50  years,  and  they 
are  occasionally  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  French  buhr-stone.  The  coarse 
porphjToidal  granites  and  gneisses  which  are  scattered  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
State,  are,  howt?ver,  the  most  coiumon  material  for  millstones;  and  in  tbe  Eastern 
Section  tbe  shell  rock  is  often  partly  or  wholly  silicttled,  forming  a  sort  of  bubr- 
stone,  as  in  Georgia,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  same  uses.  In  Madison  County, 
in  the  Huronian  slates  on  Laurel  River,  there  is  an  irregularly  laminated  whitish 
quartz  occurring  in  large  veins,  which  is  used  for  millslones,  which  are  reported 
to  be  a  good  substitute  for  buhr^stone. 

OraphiU,—Thh  mineral  is  quite  widely  distributed  in  North  Carolina,  both  in 
tbe  Huronian  and  Lrturenlittn  formaliona.  There  are  very  line  beds  in  tbe  museum 
from  a  nundaer  of  counties— Person^  Yancey,  Catawba,  Cleveland.  Burke  and 
others;  and  there  are  l>eds  of  a  more  or  less  impure,  slaty  and  earthy  variety  in 
several  sections  of  the  State,  the  principal  of  which  are  two^ — one  in  Gaston,  Lin- 
coln and  Catawba,  and  the  other  in  Wake  County.  The  Wake  County  beds  am 
tbe  must  extensive  as  w^ell  as  the  lM?s.t  known  graphite  l>etis  in  the  State,  They 
extend  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction  (or  a  distance  of  10  or  IS  milea, 
passing  two  and  a-half  miles  w^est  of  Ruleigh,  There  are  two  beds  apparently. 
The  thickness  is  two  lo  three,  and  occasionally  four  feet. 

Zim^4'fc>?i<?.— Mitcheirs  Geology  says  thiit  limestone  baa  been  discovered  at 
three  points  in  the  primitive  rocks  in  Stokes  County,  at  one  on  the  bank  of  ihe 
Yadkin,  in  Surry,  and  at  several  plact^s  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Buncombe  and 
Henderson.  Small  nodules  and  masses  also  have  been  found  al>out  Lincoluton. 
The  limestone  of  King's  Mountain  is  in  a  small  tract  of  later  primitive,  bearing 
an  intimate  resemblance  lo  the  country  around  Charlotte,  and  like  that,  rich  in 
veins  of  gold.  Tins  mineral  is  not  as  abundant  in  North  Carolina  as  in  many 
States,  constituting,  as  has  been  seen,  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  maea 
of  its  rocky  strata ;  and  yet  its  distribution  Is  sucti,  and  such  are  its  relations  to 
existing  and  abundant  means  of  transportation,  that  it  is  aooeeaible  to  the 
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portion  of  ihe  Stale.  That  part  of  the  Eaalero  Regiou  goutb  of  the  Neiise  River 
Is  abimdjintly  supplied  with  I'ocene  orslieU  liiii**stone.  awl  ti>  the  iiarthern  bnlf  i.»f 
4bat  section,  lK>th  this  source  of  eupply  is  opeu,  und  iXw  oy»ter*shell  heaps  of  the 
^ouods  jiDd  Imy^  round  to  Norfolk. 

Marble.— In  the  iwin^me  wef^t,  in  Mucon  and  Cherokee,  the  limeslone  range, 
l>oth  on  Nantehaleh  and  Valley  Rivers,  cuutuinss  beiis  of  very  tine  marble  of 
^varioQB  colors — white,  pink,  (or  tiesb-colored,)  blacb^  gray,  di ab  and  mottletL  It 
Sa  capable  of  a  very  true  pnUi^h,  and  will  one  chiy,  wlieu  tliL*  diftinilties  of  irans- 
^)rtation  shall  he  overcome,  acquire  a  high  vnhie  in  archileeture,  as  wel!  as  In 
<«>lber  ornamental  nrts.  In  thb  last  connection.  Home  of  the  *<'/7^«f//<^  l^eds  may 
^lie  tueutioued  Utt  likely  to  come  into  use.  and  so  lu  acqtiire  a  niarkH  value. 

Tofc.— 'Foliatetl  talc  of  a  white  or  greenish  white  color  ii*  found  in  many  of 
^he  chryiolite  l»ed8  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Clay  County,  Macon  Comity,  Jack- 
^iQ  County.  Yanee J  County,  Mite  hell  County,  and  other  h>caUlic*«;  in  aheete  of 
^hree-quarterB  to  one  inch  in  t hick nefii?,  and  of  a  somewhat  columnar  structure, 
TBear  Pilot  Mountain,  Surry  County  ;  flbroui?  tah^  with  silky  liii^lrc,  ami  of  a  white 
-«)r  green  color,  al^o  compact  cryst^niue  white  tale  with  a  splintery  si ructiirc,  in 
"^^herokee  County,  and  ali<o  in  Macon  tVumty.  Talc  slate  and  coar^  soapstone 
"«ii  found  in  many  local  it  iea  throughout  the  Stale. 

Serpefititir, — Dr.  Oenth  sny»  that  the  Luaanive  are  found  in  many  localilieH, 

*The  bet*t  appeara  to  come  from  Cabivvell  County,     It  hn^  a  dark  greenish  tjhick 

-«!idor,  and  contains  line  vehiis  of  the  yellowish  green  tibrous*  and  nlky  chrysolite, 

^siud  ttdmit^  of  a  line  polieh*    Greenish  gray  massive  »erpenline,  also  with  dcjims 

-^)f  greenish  and  grayish  w  hite  chrysi^lite.  is  fcumd  in  Caldwell  County,  at  which 

:place  ia  also  found  the  variety  pierolite.   Dark  green  i»eriientine  ha*  been  ol^sterved 

^n  Foreyth  aiid  Wake  Counties*    A  grrtyi^b  or  yellowieh  green  >srr|)entine  occurs 

In  ihe  chrysolite  beds  of  Marou,  Jack*5<m,  Yancey,  Mitchell  and  other  counties. 

3t  re«uUs  from  the  decomposition  of  the  chrysolite. 

BaryU. — In  Prof  Olmelod'g  report  is  found  the  folbiwing  ni»tice  of  the  vein 
"found  in  Orange  County:  "Three  miles  9«juth  of  Ililbboro  is  a  fine  vein  of  a 
xiineral  calleil  sulphate  of  barytes  or  heavy  spar.  This  sul>stance  is  not  veiy 
uncommon,  but  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  it  i*f  such  purity  and  elegance  as  at  this 
pbice.     It  t&  bifantifully  white  and  shining/' 

MarU. — Marl  is  very  abundant  in  25  cotinties  in  North  Carolina,  very  widely 
^hilributed,  and  of  several  kinds,  the  princip:d  of  which  are  four,  viz :  green  iMind, 
^«i3cene,  mioccne  and  triasatc.  The  fonner  lias  generally  but  a  email  percentage  of 
^•Tbonale  of  lime— 5  to  80  \  the  second  usually  40  to  95 ;  the  third  2U  to  60,  and 
the  fourth  generally  b^sa  than  50.  The  last  is  of  little  consequence  as  a  fertilizer^ 
tjecauiiie  of  the  very  limited  extent  of  its  outcrops,  and  it  is  scarcely  used  where 
mtjatidAnt.  Theee  marls  are  more  extensively  exposed  than  elsewhere  ia  the 
northwestern  part  of  Wake  County,  and  in  the  edge  of  Orange,  between  Morris* 
Tille  and  Durham.  Nothing  l>etter  shows  the  need  and  the  value  of  exploitation 
than  the  fact  that,  until  very  lately.  North  Carolina  knew  nothing  of  the  valuable 
phovpbate  beds  just  introduced  to  the  world  l>y  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  State 
Chemist,  who  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  with  relation  to  these  beds.  I  merely 
have  space  for  a  quotation  as  to  their  locality,  and  to  Bay  that  lime  is  afforded 
thereby  to  a  part  of  the  State  where  it  is  most  needed  " i>M(n'frwfi*?7t.^*Phosphate 
Tock  baa  been  found  eo  far,  (March  Isi,  1884,)  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities*  In 
&tiipsou,  DupUn,  Onslow,  Pendeft  New  Hanover,  Bladen,  Columbus  and  Bruns- 
■wlck  Counties.  The  largest  deposits  now  known  are  in  Duplin  and  Sampson. 
The  Mme  rock  probably  extends  into  the  i»outheni  part  of  Wayne  County.  Phos- 
phftlic  marls  of  great  richness  are  known  to  eiist  besides  in  Qreene,  Lenoir,  PUt» 
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JoDCB,  Craven  and  Carteret  CoontleB.    It  is  likely  that  phosphate  will  be  found-^ 
to  theRc  counties.'* 

A»be«U)». — ^This  is,  Mye  Prof.  Kerr»  one  nf  the  corainonest  associates  also  of 
the  chry6<:>lite  htds  heretofore  men  turned,  and  it  occurs  also  quite  widely  in  ihe 
Laurentiau  rocks  of  the  middle  and  western  part9  of  the  State.  One  of  the  best.^ 
known  localitiee  in  the  Slate  is  thai  in  Milchdl  County-  It  ii*  long,  til)rouft,  white,  f 
und  rimlily  rHliictnl  to  a  pulp  or  muss  of  fine  lint.  An  equally  line  article  is 
brought  from  the  stuitliern  part  of  ^Tackson  County.  It  is  also  found  nt'ar  Tryon 
Mountain,  in  Polk  County*  Another  weH-kuown  locality  h  in  Caldwell  County. 
This  is  aiisociaifd,  like  many  others,  with  a  sierpenime  rock.  Specimens  have 
been  exhibited  aliH>  from  Ashe  and  from  Yancey.  This  mineral  occurs  In  many 
places  frtMU  Warren  to  Jackswui  County. 

8oaj}»tone, — This  is  a  very  common  mineral  In  North  Carolina.  The  most 
extensive  beils  of  it  are  found  in  Cherokee  and  Macon,  in  immediate  association 
with  the  marble  range,  and  Hccompanyiug  it  throtighoiit  its  whide  extent,  c»n 
Nanlehaleh  River,  Valley  River  and  Notteley,  An  anidysis  n(  this  rock  as  it 
occurs  on  Nautchaleh  gave  23  71  per  cent,  of  miiguesia,  which  is  atKiul  the  per- 
centage of  pyrallolile.  The  variety  reu&selarite  iti  found  in  Foreyth  Connty,  and 
probably  also  in  the  South  Mountnins  in  Burke  County. 

Fyriie, — Pyrite  is  one  of  tlie  itiont  conmioa  mineralB  in  North  Carolina,  It 
is  not  only  found  in  globular  crystalline  mainr^es  in  many  of  the  marl  beds  of  the 
eastern  counties,  but  mnnv  of  the  gneiesoid  rtx'ks  and  slates  contain  it  in  consid- 
erable (jiian titles,  and  besidt^s,  it  is  found  in  almost  every  mine  of  the  State.  In 
the  gold  mines  the  n«s»>ciated  pyrite  is  generally  auriferous.  Cubical  crystala 
occur  in  Catawba  and  Gnstnu  Couuliep,  Combinations  of  cubes  and  octahedr& 
are  found  in  Chatham  County  and  in  the  Guilford  County  gold  and  copper  mines. 
The  pyrilohedron,  often  in  c  ombinati<m  with  cubical  and  octabednd  planes,  is 
found  in  Union  Coimly,  Guilford  County,  Gaston  County,  Mecklenburg  County, 
<fce.    Large  veins  of  compact  pyrite  occur  in  Gaston  County.  fl 

BUILDING  STONES. 
There  exists  the  greatest  nbundanc*^  of  material  for  architectural  and  engi* 
neering  uses  over  a  large  purl  of  the  State,    Gnuiite  snd  gneiss  are  among  Uie  ■ 
commonest  rocks  throughout  its  whole  length,  except  in  the  coaslw^ard  region^  ™ 
where  it  is  overlaid  by  the  tertiary  and  cretflceous  beds.    And  the  sandstonea  of 
the  triassic — red  and  gray— as  well  as  those  of  the  Huronian,  nre  available  over 
considerable  area!?;  while  the  shell  limestone  of  the  eocene  fumii^h  a  very  fair 
buikling  material  lo  the  faudy  and  alluvial  coast  region;  and  the  crj'stalline  lime- 
stones and  morbhti  of  the  west  supply  an  ornamental  building  stone  of  great 
variety  and  beauty.    Seventy-nine  j^pt  c  inienss  of  buikling  stones  have  been  sent 
from  the  State  to  the  new  National  Museum  at  Washington,    These  embrace 
granite  of  every  variety,  [the  beautiful  Seotr  h  irniuiir  included,)  gneiss,  soapstone, 
talc,  limestone,  marble,  ftre*sloue,  lime-rock,  sfmdstone  of  various  shades  and  tex- 
ture, syenite  and  porphory. 

'       PRECIOUS  STONES, 

In  the  United  States,  systematic  mining  for  gems  and  precious  stones  Is  being 
carrieti  on  at  only  two  places,  viz :  Paris,  Maine,  and  Stoney  Point,  Nortk 
Carolina. 

Diamonds  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  North  Carolina.  In  every  instance 
this  gem  was  found  associated  with  gold  and  zircons;  sometimes  with  mo uozite 
and  other  rare  minerals,  in  gravel  Ih^Is  re*fulting  from  gneissoid  rocks:  but  it  has 
never  been  observed  in  the  North  Carolina  itacolumite,  or  any  debris  resuUin^ 
fh)m  its  disintegration. 
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Beryl  lias  l>eeii  foil  mi  aX  several  places  la  the  State. 

Zire&n  abouode  in  ibe  gold  Bands  of  Burke,  McDowell,  Rutherford,  Caldwell, 
JlecJclenbarg  aud  otlier  countiee ;  also  abundantly  on  the  BoutU  side  of  iha  Blue 
Itidge,  near  Green  River* 

Gamst  ifl  widely  di&tributeil  throughout  the  State,  and  some  very  beaatiftji 
crjvlftls  have  been  found.  Burke,  CaldweO  aud  Cherokee  Counties  are  taking  the 
Wtm£L  The  maesive  mangane^ie  garnet  is  abimdant  in  Rutherford,  Chatham,  Stokes, 
CfttexTus,  Lincoln,  Gafiton  and  Rookinghuoi  Counties. 

Affate. — Rough  specimenB  very  common  in  Cabamie  and  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
Ilea  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  moss  agate  in  Orange  County.  It  is  found  in 
<JranvUle  County  also. 

f^pHil.—A  number  of  gems  of  this  species  have  been  found  in  the  State 
^Within  the  last  13  mouths  a  large  number  have  been  picked  up  in  Cabarrus 
County,  some  of  thetn  of  much  t»eauty  ami  high  market  value. 

Hidd€uik — a  rnre  and  new  gem  of  great  value,  limited  to  North  Carolina  and 
<5ne  county.    It  is  of  an  emerald-green  color. 

Emerald  is  found  in  the  mica  mines  of  Mitchell  and  Yancey  Counties. 

Btdff. — Corundum,  found  as  a  gem  in  Clay  and  Macon,  may  also  be  found  in 
«llier  corundum  localities  in  Jackson,  Mitchell,  Irc;dell,  Ga^iton,  <fec. 

Sapphire^  i"y<jnife.— Best  are  found  at  Swannanoa  Gap  and  top  of  Black 
^OUntAtn ;  the  common  sort  in  Mitchell,  Gaston  and  other  counlies. 

Rork  CrynUtt  Fal*e  Diamond,  Calif ornm  Duinhtnd,-- WmnAhvii  m  this  State. 

In  addition » it  is  w^orth  while  to  mention  that  sp(*cimenB  of  oiialescent  quarts 
«>ccur  in  Cabarrus  and  elsewhere;  alj^  malacbite.cumelian,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
:s'ntik%  tourmaline,  chrysolite,  lazulite  and  smoky  quartz;  bo  that  Ihm  list  of  native 
^etns  is  certain  to  be  extended,  and  very  considerably,  loo,  whenever  extensive 
siining  operations  are  resumed. 

Of  the  entire  lint  of  real  gems,  nine  have  been  found  as  Buch  in  this  State; 
mnd  of  the  mmernls  which  constitute  thefte  gems,  all  but  one  occur  here;  and  of 
ininerald  which  furnJBh  the  semi-gems,  a  majority  also  occur  in  this  State.  This 
Ikct  is  explained  ju^t  as  the  other  broader  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  so  wide  a 
fvnge  nf  mineral  species.  It  it^  ibie  to  the  prevalence  of  the  older  rocks,  which 
make  up  almost  the  whole  of  Nnrtb  Carolina  geographically,  outside  of  the  over- 
maatliBg  sands  and  gravek  of  the  east. 

MANCFACTUKES. 

Aa  a  manufacturing  State,  North  Cartdiua  hag  long  bee^  prominent,  although 

hiT  indnstrittl  inltres^ts  have  not.  of  cuur^e,  ever  attained  tiie  great  magnitude 

reached  by  the  principal  Korlbern  and  Western  Stales.    Within  the  last  few  years 

there  has  J>een  a  very  rapid  rncrenfte  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  State, 

and  in  none  of  the  SoiiMa-m  States  Is  this  gnmtk  of  a  i>elUT  *ir  ni«tre  diversified 

ebarnctcr.    In  a  few  of  the  Southern  Stales  tiie  amount  of  capital  now  Ix-ing 

invented  in  industrial  enterprises  is  larger  than  in  North  Carolina;   but  this  Is 

mainly  ilue  to  the  et^tiiblishmeut  of  ctMuparntively  few  extensive  imn  works  or 

industries  of  that  charaeter;  while  in  North  Carolina  it  is  particularly  noticefible 

tliAt  the  aggregate  of  itc*  new  manufactures  is  Uitig  made  up  c^f  a  grnit  number  of 

"■  -   factories  and  shops  of  moflernle  size,  but  covering  almost  every  iu'auch  of 

JJK I  tiring,  denoting  a  beallhy  growth  of  a  witle  range  of  industries. 

In  cotton  manofflcturing.  North  Carolina's  many  advantages  have  caused  a 

very  rapid  development,  and  there  are  now  between  90  and  100  mills,  having  an 

gfcgale  of  21i?,i'ir>2  spindles  and  3,543  looms,  beinir  an  increase  of  43  mills, 

110JI95  apradles  and  1,583  looms  since  the  cen&us  of  1R80,  or  an  increiise  of  nearly 

ICO  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  mills,  and  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  spindles.    The 
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abundnnt  water-power  of  the  State;  ltd  large  procluetioa  qF  cotton.  furamUii 
raw  uiuUTml  without  the  expens*©  of  heavy  frelg^hte;  ite  exeellent  climute  ai 
other  ail  vantages,  assure  a  rapid  ^owth  of  thU  iuduBtry  in  North  Carolii 
Georgia  and  the  two  CaroUnas  are  appareDtly  m  ahaqi  but  friendly  competitw 
aa  to  which  shall  lead  in  cotton  manufacturing. 

The  vast  limber  rf^inirtes  of  tliis  State  have  naturally  canstMl  the  erection 
nmny  saw  mills,  aiid  in  all  seetitjas  of  the  State  new  mills  are  {springing  up ;  bii 
it  will  be  many  vt^urs  yet  bef*ire  the  ahinn^t  Iwuiudlesss  forests  of  virgin  tiinlji 
6hi»w  signs  of  exhauistion.  The  tiuil^tr  rti^urt-et*  of  thi«  Slate  offer  abundai 
farilities  for  unusually  profitable  tnveslnieuta.  As  K<»rth  Carolina  has  many  sai 
nailla,  so  bus  she  also  oiuiiy  fluur  aud  grist  mill!^,  nuiiiVly  of  biuall  eapacily  and  i 
old-time  macliinery,  tbimgh  there  are  e^ime  most  excellent  roller- procesis  mill 
producing  very  Bupc»rior  flour*  The  wheat  crop  of  the  8tate  b  of  excelleni 
quality,  and  there  are  good  oi>enlne;t*  in  the  State  for  the  erection  of  modern  mil 

The  most  rapid  growth  dur  iig  the  kst  two  years  in  aoy  mauufacturii 
interest  has  Vk^hxx  iu  tohicco— a  lmsine?*g  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  at  least 
a  leading  indu^^try.   The  ]»eculiar  excellence  of  Ntjrih  Carolina  tobacco  has  eau^ei 
an  int-reasio^  demand  from  yejir  to  year  from  abnost  every  part  of  the  worhi,  ai 
with  this  inc*reai^e.  there  has  l>een  a  steady  increase  in  the  nun»V»er  of  factories 
meet  it.     It  is  only  recently  that  experiment  has  demom?trnled  the  film'^g  oft 
soil  of  a  large  part  of  the  Slate  for  tobacco  growings  which,  until  wltldn  the  l 
few  years,  hud  been  cimtined  ahnost  wholly  to  a  few  coimties.    The  proijreitB 
tobacco  culture  tu  North  Cur«*lina  has  been,  without  exceptiun,  marked  by 
steady  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers,  whoi*e  profits  ran^ 
from  finO  to  $400  an  acre,  and  in  the  rapid  development  «if  all  other  itueresta; 
fact,  tolijicco  baft  proved  a  bonanza  to  the  whole  State.    Scmie  idea  of  the  incn 
in  the  tolmcco  irude  of  North  Carolina  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  over  50" 
tobacco  factories  were  erc4-teil  in  that  State  during  1884,  and  that  many  others 
will  be  built  during  the  preH-nt  year. 

Wook'U  millH,  woi>d-workim^  e»tablishnieut3  for  furniture,  spokes,  handle 
sashes^  diiorg,  blinds,  i&c,  machine  shoi»>i,  and  mnny  other  diversilieil  industrie 
are  of  conBiderable  extent  and  importance;  and  while  their  growth  has  luu*d(j 
l>een  as  marked  as  that  of  t<d>acco  and  cotton,  yet  it  is  sure  and  steady,  and  the| 
productions  largely  help  to  .swell  the  aggregate  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Stai 

WOODS  AND  TlilBERS. 
The  area  of  laud  C4>vered  with  wotxb  and  timl>er»  now  standing  in  each 
the  counties  of  thi*  Stale,  as  reported  in  "  Hale's*  Woods  and  Timbers  of  NortJ 
Carolina,"  will  be  found  in  the  table  hereto  annexed 

Alex3iid«r One-  halt 

Anson ,,,.»..,..  ,OiJC-ihtrd, 

Aahe.  ...<,*^ttt ^ven»tenih:». 

BlaUcn ...Nine- tenth  a, 

Bruof  wick Two-thirds. 

Camden .Ooe^half. 

CvwcJl .Onc.half. 

Chathmm .One-chlrd. 

Cheroketi .  ...*,..«......  Four-fifths.. 

Clay ., ..Five-4i  It  ihs. 

Cleveland Six-tenths. 

Columbus. Two-third*. 

Civfntuck. Three-fifths. 

DavttkoQ. Two.-thirda. 

Davie .One-third. 

Edgecombe One-hair 

Forryth One-lhird , 

Gaitoii ....      «... Three-fi  fths. 

Oates.....i..t«.     ..    4 .  .Three  founl\». 

Graham.....  < .Seven-eighths, 

Granville .  ■  SiX'tenthf . 


fack&on 
ohnstOD 
.incoln., 


COUIfTlSa.  WOOOBD  Aft&A. 

Greene One-halT 

Halifax, .Six'icntK*. 

Haywood Four-fifth*. 

Ircadl One-half. 

ck&on Five-sixlhf 

KnstOD.. Two-third5ik. 

Two-thirds. 

Macon Five-»ixth4. 

Madison Three-fourths, 

Mitchell Thr<e-fourth*. 

Montgomery Three- fourths, 

Moort; , ,...,,  One-half, 

North,impton One-half, 

Onslow. .Six 'tenths. 

Orange ..One-third 

Pamuco.  *«« Nine-tenths. 

Pender,....., Twoihird*. 

Pen]ujnuii»$. ,...  One-fourth. 

Person One-eighth. 

PUt Threc-fotirths. 

Polk Three^fourchs. 
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COOHTIIS.  WOODSD  AKEA. 

Raodotp'h Fivc<«i«thi, 

Richnobd .....  ^. ...... . Two-thirds. 

koheson « T  wo-third^. 

Rock»Dghanu»«.*^«..4...«Onc-thJrd. 
Row»n  .,,.,...,.. ,,.,..0«e*tHird, 

Rutherford.... ..Three- fourths. 

SASipfton ....SiJt-fefvih!^. 

Surry ....^^......Tbm-fourihs. 


COITKTISS.  1POODSD  AJISA, 

Swain *«^.  Fi  ve-&iixths. 

Tyrrell Seven-ienthi. 

Union .One- third. 

Vance Onc-tctiih. 

Warren. , . *One  half. 

Wayne Four-tenths. 

WiUon. .  .**....** Six-tenth». 

Yadkin One-haJf* 


Forestry  Bulktin  No,  8,  fmrn  the  UniUnl   Stales  Census  Office,  gives  the 
aoUQt  of  merchantable  pine — long-leaved  pine  (Pinui  Ausiralui)  Btanding  in 
Mi£ieeixk  counties^  as  follows: 


COVMTtBS.  WO.  PSIT. 

Bladen .,«,... ,..t*r .  ^B,oc»,ooo 

Bruoawick  ....«« i4X|CX)o,ooo 

Chatham 44^,000,000 

Coiumbuit aSS^ooOjOoo 

Cumberliand......^ aa6«oao«ooo 

PvpliCI  .....  .*.........«.«.  8fpODO,000 

Haroett *».*,* 486,000,^300 

iohnaton......... ^..<  563,000,000 

loore... 504,000,000 


couKTiBs.  tro.  rcrr. 

New  Hanover » . . . .  96,000,000 

Onilow...,4« 14^000^000 

Robeaon « 664tODe„ooo 

Sanpfton, 600^000,000 

Wake  ......,«• t..«  48,ooo/»oo 

Wayne...'..  *t«»»k   «..•«.«  40,000^000 


Total 5i»9t< 


STOCK  RAISING. 

The  entire  transmont&ne  count ly  is  well  fitted  for  this  busmess.    The  cnlti- 

"^nled  ginesea  flourish  everywhere  with  even  ordinary  care.    But  it  is  in  the  north- 

^^estem  counties — particularly  in  the  counties  of  Ashe,  Alleghany,  Watauga, 

Mitchell,  Yancey,  that  all  the  conditii^ns  are  found  iiecessary  for  its  perfect  suc- 

^ew.    The  soil  throughout  these  counties  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  up  to  the  smumils 

mi(  the  mountains.    Tlie  whole  country  is   covered  with  a  dense    vegetation, 

mmoDgst  which  will  l>e  found  some  of  the  largest  timber  in  the  United  Slates,  and 

m6  yet  llie  forests  are  comparatively  unbroken^  because  they  have  been  inacces^ 

ttihle  to  market.    The  clearing  of  the  timber  ie  a  work  of  some  difficulty;  but 

^hen  that  is  done  the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  rewarded  with  the  riciiest  crops. 

fler  two  or  three  crops  are  taken  off,  the  laud^  if  suffered  to  lie  at  rest,  springs 

hp  spontaneously  in  timothy  herbs,  grass  and  other  rich  pasture  gnisses;  and 

«nce  established,  the  grass  perpetuates  itself  upon  the  land.  Nor  is  an  entire  clear* 

ing  neeessarj'  to  establsh  the  land  in  grass.    If  the  undergrowth  is  removed,  the 

trees  thinned  out,  and  the  surface  stirred  aod  sown  in  orchard  grass  (Cock's  foot), 

It  flourishes  luxuriantly,  even  while  the  l(>resit  trees  are  left  standing, 

Ita  capacity  ae  a  grazing  countr}-^  has  long  been  known.  But  formerly  the 
oittle  were  left  to  the  resources  of  nature,  which,  indeed,  in  such  a  countr}%  were 
itnindant  and  rich.  Of  late,  attention  ha»  been  turned  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
flock,  and  some  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  found  there  which  will 
Dcimpar^  with  the  best  in  Kentucky.  This  country  is  already  pem^trHf  ed  by  one 
mil  road,  and  others  are  in  course  of  conftiniction.  When  tViirly  liiid  open  to  rail- 
furtd  communication,  it  will  offer — besides  its  rich  mining  interests  and  timbers — 
one  of  the  finest  tields  for  cattle  and  sheep  breeding  and  for  dairy  products  that 

the  Union  presents. 

81LK  CULTURE. 

Mr,  Edward  Fasnach,  of  Raleigh^  North  Carolina,  who  speaks  from  a  prac- 
knowledge  of  the  business,  says:  Among  tlie  undeveloped  resources  of 
*l?orth  CaJ*oiina,  there  are  pr«diably  none  deserving  of  more  thoughtful  considera- 
tion than  silk  culture.  The  nmll>erry,  which  supplies  the  food  (Vjr  the  silk-worm, 
\»  Isdigenous,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  in  almost  every  section  of  the  Slate, 
Mid  it  attains  its  fullest  development  with  scarcely  any  cultivation.  Nor  is  the 
•ilk-giving  quality  of  ita  Iea%*e8  lest  noticeable;  for  wherever  North  Carolina 


*Thc  reader  must  tifvt  foreet  that  Urc^  areas  of  timber  land  have  been  lotd  In  this  State  of  late, 
ttdc'is^l  lacjutry  t»  made  for  aard-^wood  lands  there,  and  indeed  eUcwhcre  in  the  South, 
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grown  silk  has  been  pat  to  a  teet,  it  has  been  found  of  most  excellent  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  French  and  Italian. 

There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  that  offers  so  generous  a  reward  for  so  little 
capital  invested  as  silk  culture.  The  making  of  a  crop,  from  the  hatching  to  the 
gathering  of  the  silk,  be  the  crop  small  or  large,  will  consume  but  six  weeks*  time. 
Moreover,  the  otherwise  unemployed  members  of  the  family— as  the  women,  the 
children,  the  aged,  and  even  infirm — can  here  find  profitable  occupation.  Nor  is 
silk  culture  limited  to  the  farm  or  country,  but  where  there  is  a  room  and  food  for 
the  silk- worm  available,  whether  it  be  in  town  or  city,  silk  can  be  raised. 

Our  endless  tracts  of  cheap  and  uncultivated  lands,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry,  and  our  mild  and  equable  climate,  present  strong  induce- 
ments to  French  and  Italian  colonies  of  silk  growers,  with  whom  the  culture  of 
silk  has  become  an  hereditary  occupation. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Constitution  sets  apart  a  large  extent  of  land  and  appropriates  all  moneys 
arising  from  certain  specified  sources  for  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public 
schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State ;  further,  it  directs  the  appropriation 
of  75  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  moneys  from  these  sources  form  a  permanent  fund  for  education  which 
cannot  be  diverted.  The  legislation  of  the  last  few  years  shows  a  growing  sense 
of  this  great  interest.  That  of  the  session  of  1881  was  a  marked  advance  on  any 
that  had  gone  before.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  specified  above,  a  tax  of  12^ 
cents  was  levied  on  every  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  credits,  and  the 
tax  on  the  poll  was  correspondingly  increased  871  cents,  in  aid  of  the  education 
fund.  The  revenue  from  these  sources  was  reckoned  to  be  fUlly  adequate  to  keep 
open  the  public  schools  for  four  months  in  the  year.  If  the  tax  thus  levied  should 
prove  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools  in  each  district  for  the  period 
named,  the  County  Commissioners  are  required  to  levy  annually  a  special  tax  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  ages  for  admission  to  the  public  schools  range  from 
six  to  twenty -one  years. 

The  provision  for  higher  education  is  ample.  Private  schools  for  both  sexes 
are  numerous.  The  principal  institutions  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  are 
of  the  highest  order.  There  is  a  State  university,  maintained  in  part  by  annual 
appropriations.  Science  and  learning  in  their  widest  range  are  there  taught  by 
professors  eminent  in  their  several  branches.  Second  only  to  the  university  are 
the  denominational  colleges  of  the  State,  each  having  a  corps  of  learned  pro 
feasors  and  tutors. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Tlie  State  of  South  Cftrolinn  Hcb  l^ietwecm  north  latitude  82"  4' 30"  and  3o** 
12',  Aud  londtude  wcfit  from  WdBbhigUm  1^"  30' imd  0^r»4^  The  United  8tat(*« 
€rnfin&  of  1880  nmkea  its  nrea  30,170  ei|Unro  miles.  Tbe  coast  U  ahout  190  mlleB 
loug.     The  Slate  is  broadly  divided  iulu  tbu  up-couulry  and  low-couulry. 


PHYSICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  REGIONS. 

In  iicMitiun  to  the  two  grand  diTisione  of  South  Carolina  Into  the  up-coiintry 
and  low -country,  it  will  facilitate  the  consideraiinn  of  the  iigrieiilturnl  cliaraeter- 
McB  of  the  State  to  Ircnt  of  them  under  certain  ndudf  natural  and  parallel 
»ub-divisiou[*,  which  are  quite  Will  niarkKl.     Thi-j^e  arc  us  folluw^: 

L  Th^  Ct»J»i  lief/iot^.  It  cnincides  wry  nearly  with  the  poijt  pleiocene  forma- 
tion, rarvly  extending  inland  more  than  ten  milei*  from  the  i?hore  line.   It  coni^iets: 

Ist.  Of  tbe  Sea  Islandu  lying  Bouth  of  Santee  River,  and  containing  about  800 
•titiarcf  mtleB. 

2d.  The  fialt  marshes,  uncovered  at  low  tide,  Iwrdering  and  Intercalating  with 
the  Si?a  ISilnndH,  tapaljle  of  l>eing  reclaiiiKHl,  and  embracing  0(>0  square  miles, 

2d.  The  contlnutJim  shore  litie  north  of  Sauieo  liiver  and  Georgetown 
i^atrsinee,  3*M.)  mpiare  ndles  in  extt-nt, 

IL  T^*^  Zt/wrr  Fine  Btlt^  or  Sitmnn/i  lierfion,  lying  inland  and  paralld  irtVi.  tln) 
CmM  Jlfffion.  It  has  a  width  of  about  5>  ndlcs;  attalnB  a  maximum  elevation 
ahoTC  the  sea  of  130  feel.     It  may  be  dividtxl : 

Ut.  Into  the  region  below  the  influence  of  the  tides — the  rice  fields  of  South 
CiTolinfi. 

Sd.  The  region  above  tide^water,  notable  for  its  turpentine  farms  and  ite 
cattle  ranges. 

m,  T/«5  Vjtper  Pine  Bdt,  or  the  Central  Cotton  Bdt,  Itamng  a  width  of  20  to  40 

mikf.    It  is  cAf^red  tritk  a  grmtth  of  hug  leaf  pine,  mixtd  mth  oak  and  hickory.    The 

oil  con»iet9  of  a  light  eandy  loam,  underlaid  by  red  and  yellow  clays.    It  has  an 

'rievfttion  alx>vc  thei*ca  of  from  lUO  to  250  feet.     Large  inland  swamps^  bays  and 

rivf-r  liottoms  of  unsm-passed  fertility,  covering  6,500  square  miles,  are  interspersed 

■juoug  the  two  regions  lat^t  named. 

IV.  The  Red  HilU  are  immediately  north  of  the  last  region.  They  have  an 
Hrvaiion  of  300  to  000  feet  aliove  tlie  eea.  The  soil  is  red  clay  and  fiimd,  and 
there  is  tt  heavy  growth  of  0!ik  and  liickmy.  They  einbntce  the  nmge  of  hilla 
extending  from  Aiken  County,  through  Orangeburg  to  Sumter,  where  they  are 
known  aii  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  and  al!!»o  the  ridge  lamls  of  Edgefield,  famo4xe 
Ibf  their  fertility. 

V.  77*^  i^tnd  Hill  Region.  A  reinarkable  chain  of  sand  hills,  attaining  an 
citation  a^x>ve  the  eea  of  li<M>  lo  700  feet,  and  extending  ocroBS  the  State  from. 
Aiken  to  Ches^terfield  Counlies, 
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YT»  TM  Piedmoni  Uqfian  iDcludea  tbut  portion  of  ilie  St4il6  koown  ft»  tbe 
upper  couDtrj.  It  Iiiib  a  tueim  elevation  at>oye  tbe  &e8  level  of  4O0  to  800  feet, 
lift  BOils  are: 

1st,  The  cold  gray  Iftudi*,  OTin-lying  fr>r  the  most  part  the  cliiy  eltttes. 

2<1.  The  gray  ^ntly  i^oiIh,  from  the  decompoidtloa  of  granite  und  gneiss. 

3d.  The  rod  horubleude  lands, 

4th.  The  irHppeun  s^iils,  known  m  flat-woodB  meadow  or  black -jnck  InndB  in 
various  Ht'tioufe. 

VIL  T/wj  Alpine  Region  1b  the  extrenne  northwpsteni  extension  of  the  rooks 
and  soils  of  tJie  region,  juet  mentioned^  differing  from  the  former  by  its  more 
btroken  and  motmtAlnoUB  character,  and  l)y  its  greater  eleYaiion,  ranging  from  900 
(bet  to  3,430  feet  at  Mount  Pinnacle,  near  Pickens  C\  H,  the  higbeat  point  in  the 
State. 

The  Sea  Islands  are  the  great  seal  of  the  production  of  the  long  staple  cotton. 
Tbey  are  very  slightly  elevated  above  sea  leveL  Soil — fine  sandy  loam,  resting  on. 
a  sub-wjil  of  yellow  Band  or  yellow  clay.  There  are  fliita  reclaimed  by  drainage 
very  fertile,  with  soil  of  black  vegetable  mould  of  great  fertility  resting  on  fin<s 
blue  clay  ami  marl.  Climate  rather  etjunble  and  mojBt.  Ilculfh  belter  tban^a 
siipi)OBed.  The  olive  and  orange  trees  briug  their  fruit  to  full  perfection  on  tbir 
South  Carolina  coast.  Once  only  during  a  perio<l  of  10  years  prior  to  1880  werej 
the  orange  trccB  injuretl  by  ft-usl. 

THE  LOWER  PIXE  BELT,  OH  SAVAKNA  KEGION, 
Contiguous  to  and  immediately  inland  from  the  coast  region  lies  the  Lower 
Pine  Belt,  or  Savanna  Region  of  South  Carolina.  Northward  it  may  be  bounded 
by  a  hue  dividing  Hamptou  County  nearly  in  half,  leaving  the  Savannah  R.ver  in 
Law  ton  Towutibip,  running  eat*t  acru^  the  county  and  through  Broxton  and 
Warren  Tuwusliipg,  lu  the  north we&t  comer  of  Colleton  County,  to  Orangeburg 
Coimty,  int'hiding  tbelownphipsof  Branchville  and  Cow  Caetle;  thence  aUmg  the 
northern  buunJary  of  Charleston  County  to  the  Saiitce  River,  Leaving  the  Bantea 
River  about  Wriiziit's  Bluff,  this  line  tniver«>es  Clarendon  County  to  its  northeast 
c<jmer,  cro»ses  Lynches  River,  descends  that  river  to  a  point  opjiosite  where  Catfish 
Creek  empties  into  the  Great  Pee  Dee,  follows  that  streiim  to  Barker*B  Creek,  paases 
up  it  to  Reedy  Creek,  down  it  to  the  Little  Pee  Dee,  and  up  that  river  to  tho 
North  Carolina  line.  The  section  Um»  luninded  includes  the  half  of  Hamptonj 
County,  nearly  all  of  Colleton,  two  townships  in  Orangeburg,  all  but  the  northwest 
corner  of  Clarendon,  the  southwest  portion  of  Marion,  the  whole  of  Williamsburg, 
nud  id!  Charleston.  Georgetown  and  Horry  CountieB  not  lying  on  the  coaatf  and 
comprises  nearly  one^third  of  tlie  entire  State. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  low  and  flat.  The  uniform  level  of 
the  surface  la  scarcely  Im^ken  anywhere,  except  here  and  there  on  the  bank*  of] 
the  atreajna  by  the  occurrence  of  slightly  rolling  laudB.  Eight  large  rivers^ 
receiving  ail  the  water  that  falls  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  large  xiroportion  from 
the  water  Bhed  of  North  Carolina,  besides  several  suuttlcr  rivers  and  innumerable 
leeeer  atreams,  traverse  tlds  region,  and  fUrni^h  more  than  1,000  miles  of  navigable 
wsien.  The  maximum  elevation  of  this  region  above  tide- water  is  readied  at 
Branchville,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railway,  and  is  134  fci't.  Mtich  of  this  country, 
Is  underlaid  with  marl  and  cretaceous  rocks.  The  valuable  phosphate  rock  h  in. 
this  division,  v^ast  depo«ita  l»eing  near  Cliarleston.  It  contains  55  to  Gl  per  cenij 
of  plajt^jdiate  of  lime;  carl>onatc  of  lime,  5  to  10,  &c.  There  is  a  very  large! 
business  in  mining  the  rock  at  that  city  and  near  it. 

The  iH^ils  of  the  Lower  Pine  Belt  (7,000  square  miles  of  uplands)  comprehend 
thww^  lemdiDg  varieliee:    Ist  A  sandy  loun,  with  a  white  sandy  snlhsoil.    3d.  A 
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«imdy  lonm,  witli  a  yellaw  sub-iHiil,  Sd.  A  sandy  iotuii,  with  a  clay  sub-BoiL  The 
day  la  generally  yellnw,  but  sonietimeB  it  ia  red*  The  charactemtic  growth  of 
tlie  nplojidB  ifl  the  long  leaf  pine.  The  SavatHia  Region  ie  thickly  groAVii  mi th 
tfujill  C3'jires8.  The  uphiruls  have  Bcarccly  any  undergrowth,  except  here  and 
lliire  the  wnib  nak  wnd  the  wire  and  drop  scrd  graiss.  The  magnolia,  tulip  tr«e» 
sweet  and  blaok  gtirn,  white  and  red  \mx^,  the  white  oak,  the  black  wtilniil,  the 
elm,  hiekory  and  cypreaSf  ai'e  among  the  largest  and  most  conBpicuouB  trees  of  the 

''•""P*-  CLIMATE. 

Almost  everywhere  there  are  fonnd  sinull  tracts — IslandB,  as  it  were — of  dry, 
idy  ijoil  heavily  thuliered  with  the  hmg  leaf  x>iue,  wlilrh  is  a  barrkr  to  the 
ivasion  of  malaria.  Tbc^e  roirt  ats  furnish  place©  of  reeidLUc©  as  healthftil  as  are 
to  1^  found  anywhere  Rice  is  the  niobt  characteristic  crop.  Both  upland  and 
lowland  nre  raised.  Low  laud  rice  faruiB  thai  gold  Ijefore  the  war  at  from  $200  to 
iSOO  per  acre,  may  now  be  bouglit  at  from  $20  to  |30,  or  less.  Difficulty  of 
olitaining  labor  is  the  exi>la»ation.  Profit b  in  rice  raising  good ;  an  average  yield 
piT  acre — ^20  busliels — worth  f-S-UO.  Price  of  land  in  this  lielt  ranges  from  60 
eents  to  $10  an  acre.  Su^ar-eanf%  rice,  corn,  cotton,  Bweel  potatoes,  oats,  oommon 
rropB,  cane  and  native  grasses  are  the  chief  flgricultnral  products.  A  good  range 
ibreiock  id  to  be  had.     Water  ujostly  free-fltoue, 

THE  UPPER  PINE  BELT 
Wti^  brtween  nn  elevation  above  the  sea  of  ISO  and  250  feet.  It  crosses  the  State 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  from  the  Savjtnnah  River  to  the  North  I'aroliua  line. 
It  comprises,  generally,  ttie  counties  of  Bnrnwcll,  Orangebcrg,  Sumler»  Darliugton, 
Murllioro  and  3Iurion.  The  mjrthcin  half  of  Hampton  and  the  northwest  coruer 
of  Colleton  are  mt  ludvd  in  it.  To  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Lower  Pine  BeU, 
wUer«?  the  flat,  open,  piney  woods,  with  au  undergrowth  of  coarse  grasees^^gradu- 
ally  givei*  phice  to  the  higher  and  nu*re  rolling  piue  Inndu,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  oak  and  hickory.  To  the  north  the  Upper  Pine  Belt  *iwecps  round  the  feet  of 
the  interrupted  range  of  high  red  bills  traversing  the  State,  or  rises  in  the 
iatervHls  of  this  range,  to  the  still  more  elevated  sand  IuIIb. 

The  iHnd  is  level,  w  iihout  being  flal^  and  is  aurbcieiuly  rolling  to  insure'^i>i>d 
dminage  for  the  most  part.     The  w^aterconrses  rising  in  this  region,  or  in  the  sand 
region  aljove,  arn  clear  and  rapid,  while  iho  larger  rivers  paafling  through  it 
1  come  from  the  mountaiuB  are  turbid.     Tiiere  are  altio  many  Buialler  Btrcama, 
with  tine  water  powers.    Pure,  cool  water  is  found  m  an  abundant  supply  gener- 
ally-* at  from  10  to  20  feet  depth. 

80tL8. 

The  Upper  Pine  Belt  contains  over  *j»OtiO  square  milcB,  about  one-sixth  of 
whicb  18  svvam]i,and  lb©  remainder  upknds.  The  uplands  consist  of  a  fine,  light, 
gray,  sandy  loam  res«ting  on  a  sub-soil  of  red  or  yellow  clay*  In  the  east — in 
Marlboro  and  Marion — it  is  usually  found  at  only  three  to  four  inches;  in  the 
we§t  it  is  deeper. 

The  swamps  are :  Ibt.  The  river  swamps.  This  soil  Is  a  heavy  alluvial  loam, 
ilalto-colore<l,  und  eoniethnc*a  mixed  with  fine  Baud  mid  mica.  These  lauds  are 
y  fertile  and  subject  to  overflow,  The  other  swamp  hioilti  are  known  as  bays* 
or  upland  swamps  and  creek  Imtiouis.  They  are  fuimd  im  Binaller  stix^ams  and  in 
Ifodics  of  different  sizes  in  the  pine  lands.  Soil — blaclc,  dccomjKjsed  vegetable 
matter.    They  are  not  Buitible  for  cotton,  but  produce  good  corn. 

CLIMATE, 

The  Upper  Pine  Belt  is  a  peculiarly  healthful  region.    There  are  no  prf  YEllIng 
,  unless  it  lie  a  mild  type  of  malarial  fever  during  autmnn  along  the  rirer 
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iwanips.  The  upland  swampe,  not  being  subject  to  overflow,  and  rissting  on  s&nd, 
are  not  troubleti  with  Wwm  cumiJlaintB  when  drttint^  and  ciiUivjited,  The  swamp 
wooda  are  cypresa,  white  oiik,  gurn,  a*ih»  Jitckorj',  betfcb,  ehn  and  black  walnut 
Besides  llie  pine,  thi're  ia  on  the  upland,  dogwood,  hickory,  and  eight  or  ten 
varieties  of  oak,  ttinung  which  are  the  fiirki^d  leaf  bhwik-jack,  indicative  here  of  a 
df}'  ^nd  thirsty  soil,  and  the  nmud  leaf  lihick-jack,  sbowing  a  moister  and  more 
fruitful  soil.  Tlie  olive,  the  ItJilum  chenlnut  and  pine,  varieties  of  the  mult>err)% 
the  fig,  peaches,  apples,  pilars,  pomegranates,  phims,  pecan  nuts,  English  walnul 
grapes,  &c.,  are  succesafuUy  gTown. 

PHODUCTIONa 

The  staple  crops  tu-e  cotton,  com,  oata,  rye,  (the  Southern  variety,)  and  wheat 
to  a  limite^l  exteul,  peanuts  yielding  m\  average  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  sweet 
potatoes  and  rice,  Tiie  culture  of  indigo  and  tobacco  haa  l)een  alkandoued,  though 
once  found  profitable. 

Shad  in  the  epnng,  and  sturgeon  und  rock-fish  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
ascend  all  the  rivere  in  tiiis  region,  except  that  shad  never  enter  the  waters  fif  tlie 
Little  Pet*  Dee.  notwithstanding  they  are  clear  and  deep,  like  those  of  the  Edisto. 
The  Pec  Dee  is  the  last  river  to  the  south,  where  herring  are  caught  in  large 
numl>er8. 

The  Upper  Pine  Belt  has  a  population  of  221,400.  The  area  of  ttlkd  land  is 
949,521  acres.  More  than  one-third  is  in  cotton.  418,417  acres  are  in  grain  of  all 
kinds,  including  corn,  small  grain  and  rice. 

The/arw##  nuinber  19,649.    The  gruln  crop  in  1880,  according  to  the  censu8|| 
waa  it,681.3(hJ  busliels^ — an  increase  of  one  and  a-half  millions  on  the  return 
1870.    This  includes  corn,  small  gmtn  and  rice»  and  constitutes  21  \h*t  cent,  of  tl 
grain  crop  of  the  State.    Cotton  pliiiiting  is  done  during  the  month  of  April. 

Lanila  vary  much  in  price  in  tliis  l^clt^ — from  three  to  fifty  dollars  per  aci 
according  tM  soil,  location,  improvements,  &c.  In  a  good  many  localities  thei 
are  no  lands  for  sale.    Land  rents  from  one  to  three  dollars  an  acre. 

THE  RED  HILL  REGION. 

The  very  gradual  slope  of  lite  Upper  Pine  Belt  hnvinir  nttaineil  an  elevntion 
of  200  to25u  feel  a!rt>v*'  the  pcji  level,  nw  irngulur  nod  snun  whtit  interrupted  linr 
of  high  hills  is  em-ountered.  Tht^se  bills  rine  200  to  800  frt-t  above  the  \i\mw  of 
the  Ujiper  Pine  Belt  in  the  distance  of  a  few  mih'S,  aud  not  unfr*'ipit*nily  thiii^ 
estivation  is  attaineo:  In  tmversing  a  tew  hundred  yards.  To  the  south  and  east 
extensive  views  over  the  gentle  and  irregular  slope  of  the  lower  countiy  are 
exposed  from  the  summit  of  these  declivities;  to  the  north  and  west  a  sort  of 
table-land  stretches  back,  and  gniduallr  merges  into  the  higher  and  more  exten- 
give  Sand  Hill  Region  of  the  Slate. 

The  general  trend  of  these  hills  correispfinds  pretty  nearly  with  ilmt  of  the 
other  regions  of  the  State.    Starting  oh  tlie  SHvaiiniih  River,  uewr  Hamburg,  they 
extend  across  the  southern  and  western  portion  of  Aiken  and  the  nortliern  town*  h 
ships  of  Biirnwell  Counties,     Following  the  northern  bomulury  of  Ornni^ehurg,  H 
they  acquire  tlicir  ^rcfitesfc  width  in  tbnt  county  around  Frul  Molte,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Cuugnrr^e  Hud  ilie  Wateree  Rivers.     Wetit  of  the  Santee  River 
their  conrse  is  more  to  the  norlli,  niul  tlieycon.«?titute  Ibsit  remarkable  line  of  bills 
traversing  Sumter  Connty,  long  kiit>\vn  as  tlie  *'High  Hills  of  Santee/'    Included 
in  this  regimi  i»  also  a  bo(!y  of  hinds  in  Eilijefield  County  known  as  the  "  Riilgi-,**  B 
which  lie  ahmg  the  Auirnsta  and  Cliarlolte  Railroad.     Altlmujih  the  latter  are" 
above  the  outcrop  of  the  granite  rucks,  l>eing  continuous  with  the  Red  Hills,  and 
resembling  them  closely  in  physical  leatnres  and  soil,  liiey  are  described  with  them. 
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While  ihvm  Red  Hills  fi»rm  a  well  uiarked  iMilt  aLross  tUe  State  below  the 
Sftud  Hllls^  from  the  aouthwefctt^rQ  purt  of  Aiken  County  to  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Siuiiter,  they  are  not  contlnutms,  but  arc?  interruplHl  ut  grt*ait*r  or  less 
i&len'ttls  l»y  ihe  prntmi*itin  of  the  Suud  Hilb.  Mill*i'  description  of  tht'm  eiist  of 
the  Snntce  River  will  give  an  idea  of  how  this  occurs.  He  Baye:  "They  Uikt 
their  rwe  abt^ut  nine  milea  north  of  Kelaou'a  Ferry^  on  the  Sfintee^  nnd  form  that 
line  body  of  brick  nuatld  laud  (3d  Sup.  Dist.,  E.  D.  14  aud  irij  in  the  Ritiiardbon 
Beltlement.  Afler  continumg  eight  miles,  they  become  Buddenly  sand  hills  a  HUle 
aUjve  Mancbester.  At  the  end  of  11  miles  they  again  become  red  land,  which 
continues  to  Buck  Creek,  nine  milea  alw*ve  Statesburg.  These  hills  up  to  thia 
point  appear  to  hang  over  the  Waleree  Swamps;  but  now  they  diverge  and  turn 
to  the  northeast,  with  one  ridge  in  the  middle  forniing  a  backbone,  breaking  off 
into  billa  towanis  the  Wateree,  and  alopjng  off  gruduiilly  lowarda  Black  River, 
At  Buck  Creek  the  liillfi  again  become  gandy,  which  gradually  increases  for  15  or 
in  milea»  to  Bradford  Springs,  A  little  aUive  thi»  pluce  they  join  the  Sand  Hills 
of  the  middle  country/'  If  thcKe  iillernat]on«  were  carefully  tniced^  it  is  probable 
Ihey  would  be  found  to  be  due  to  removal  by  deundftiiou  of  the  nnl  day  loam 
from  the  slopes  of  sand  and  gravel  that  ri^*  in  the  Sand  Ilillst;  for  the  sienna- 
colored  clay  loam,  cbaraclerisitic  of  this  region,  neldom  lias  a  depth  grejiter  than 
dOlbet,  »nd  is  imderlaid  by  beds  of  sand  and  gravel. 

BOILS, 

The  reddish  loam  of  this  region  presents  an  appearance  iioraewbat  similar  to 
that  of  the  soils  derived  from  the  hornblende  i-ocka  in  the  upper  country,  but  it  is 
not  ftci  tena<*ioue  and  waxy.  Although,  when  not  cultivatefl,  it  beconies  very  hard 
i&  dry  woitbc^r,  in  w«'t  weather,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  sand  it  contains, 
tbe  Intervals  when  it  cannot  la?  wiuked  are  tsbort.  Vegeljible  matter  ntts  rapidly 
in  it,  and  for  Ihie  reason  hmg  manures  (us  composts)  are  belter  adapted  to  it  than 
fertilizers.  The  former  are  rapidly  incori>onUed  mul  well  retained;  and  there  is 
no  w»il  that  rt*Hponds  j*o  well  or  is  bo  cnpable  of  great  improvement  under  treat- 
mrnl  with  stable  ami  l«n  manures  as  these.  Worked  without  manure  they  rapidly 
oansmiie  Ihemstlves  ajul  become  unproductive. 

CMMATE. 

Having  an  elevation  of  400  to  500  feet  and  upwards  above  the  sea  level,  the 
Red  Hills  enjoy  a  diyer  and  more  bnicing  atmosphere  than  the  regions  to  the 
flout h.  While  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  they  are  not  so  subject  to  the  severer 
ioduences  of  storm  winds  as  the  lower  lying  lauds,  the  ordinary  movemeuls  of 
the  air  are  more  perceptible  tl»Te  than  in  the  lower  grounds.  Tbue,  during  the 
extremest  heals  of  sunnuer,  there  is  rarely  a  night  wliru  the  refreshing  inlluence 
of  a  gentle  south  wind  is  not  felt,  blowing  with  a  uiufonnity  tis  though  it  had 
dir«?clly  traversed  the  70  miles  inten^eniug  between  these  Blo[)e8  aud  the  or»eaiL 
Owing  to  this  movetucnt  of  the  air  and  to  its  greater  dryne»4S,  late  spring  frosts 
are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  here  than  they  are  further  si>utb  ;  nor  is  vegetation 
de&tnjved  l>y  cold  so  early  in  the  fall.  In  amending  Ihe^e  hill«  in  the  aiittimn  aud 
larly  winter,  at  a  certain  elevation  a  stratum  of  warm  air  is  encountered  wliicb 
M9rfTns  to  cling  at)out  the  hill-tops,  while  a  much  chillier  night  air  (Ills  the  bottoms. 
Tli»T»e  &<lvantAges  at  one  tin»e  made  this  regit>n  famous  for  its  fruits.  During  the 
arverest  \^  inter  of  the  hiat  biilf  century  liie  bauiom  aud  the  sago  palm  in  the  open 
g^round,  protected  only  by  a  few  handfuls  of  Ci>ltoa  seed  on  their  roots»  though 
rut  by  the  frosit,  retained  sufficient  vitality  to  thr<iw  up  vigorous  shoole  the 
ipjisuiitg  fopring.  Tbi^  gre^iter  length  of  growing  i^eason  ha^  also  made  attempts 
at  Rowing  Sc&  Island  cotton  and  sugar-c^ne  more  suocessAil  here  than  lower 
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down.    The  whole  regtoa  Is  remarkably  heaitliy;  no  taint  of  malaria  approfkcbe»J 
it,  and  It  ie  in  an  unusual  degree  free  from  e|)klenilc9  of  every  dcscriplitm.    F(jrl 
item  reasons  many  localities  bere,  especially  Uio  "  High  Hills  of  Suntee/'  were " 
formerly  much  frec(uentec!  as  atinimer  and  liealtU  reiw^jfU  by  pluiiters  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  frLUJi  <>t1ier  Southern  Statts,  j 

GKOWTIL  1 

The  long  leaf  pine  thins  out  on  these  hilkj  and  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
eliort  leaf  pine  of  large  g^ro\\  th.  The  characteristic  growth,  however,  ia  oak  and 
hickory  of  large  size.    Rt^d  oaks  attain  very  large  size. 

The  Red  Hill  Region  couliiing  about  1,^0  square  niiki,  and  lias  a  po(nilation 
of  44,866.  56  per  cent,  are  colored.  The  area  of  tilled  laud  h  2iU»G83  acres.  The 
Dumber  of  fanns  is  4,568,  averiigiug  fur  tbe  whole  228  acres  to  the  farm. 

In  grain  of  all  sorts  114,4U5  acres  are  p  1  an l<*d,  yielding  804,443  bushels.  lal 
other  days,  when  well  manured,  so  me  of  tbesie  lands  yielded  34  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre.  Lauds  near  radroatls  range  ft-om  $15  to  $40  per  acre.  Large  tracts  by  J 
no  means  inferior  to  those  a^^^?ady  mentioned,  except  as  regards  acceesibility.  arol 
offered  at  frijio  three  dollars  to  ten  dollars  an  acre.  These  lands  |)roduce  every  | 
variety  of  crop,  and  are  well  adapted  to  cotton.  Not  ouefourth  of  these  huidfj 
are  in  cultivation. 

THE  SAND  HILL  REGION. 

The  Sand  Hill  Region  nf  Sfuifh  Cnrolfna  stn/trhes  ocruss  the  Stale  from  the 
Savannah  River,  opposite  to  AugUBla,  to  the  ijiterHctiou  of  the  N«>rth  Curoliua 
line  by  the  Greut  Pee  Dee  River.     The  uvemge  distanee  of  its  h»wer  Itorder — 
among  the  Red  Hillt^ — from  the  hi-a  is  about  95  miles.    Its  length  is  155  miles.    Its, 
width  Ib  variable.    The  maximum,  which  is  reached  in  Lexington  County, !»  about  j 
80  mileg,  and  the  average  width  will  bai  dty  rtitch  20  miles.    It  occupies  the  hirgef 
portion  of  five  couiilies,  viz  :    Aiken^  Lexington,  Ricbniond,  Kersbnw  and  Ches*| 
terfield.    The  Upt^er  Pine  Belt,atsecndiiig  the  eawtern  biiuk  of  llie  C'nngaree  Riverl 
in  Ricldand  C*c»unly  until  it  touclies  tlie  gmnite  rocks  of  Ihe  Piedniuut  Region  atl 
Cohmd»ia,  divides  the  8and  Hill  Region  into  two  jxirtitms— an  tHfcilern  and  a 
weateni  purl  ion. 

Tbe  pliysical  features  of  this  region  are  of  a  monotony  aptly  cliaracterized 
by  the  term  **  pine  Imrren"  applied  to  it.  The  hills  slope  up  froui  tbe  Savaauab 
River  to  a  platcait  hnving  an  elevution  at  Aikeu  C,  H.  of  about  600  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Beyond  tbe  North  Edi&to  River  the  gradual  a^ent  is  resumed,  until  ^. 
an  elevation  exceeding  700  feet  is  reacbed  in  Plait  Springs  TowuBhip,  in  eastentH 
Lexington^  wbence  tbcre  is  a  rapid  de^H^ut  of  more  tban  '00  feet  in  a  sbort 
distance  to  tbe  Congaree  River.  East  of  this  stream  tbe  rise  is  again  gradual, 
and  tbe  maximum  eU  valion  iis  reached  on  tbe  nort  beast  border  of  Rich  land 
County,  where  tbe  bills  again  descend  abruptly  to  the  Waleree  Rtver*  Beyond 
this  river  there  is  n<^  data  as  to  levels,  except  that  un  ilie  water  +*bed  of  the  Great 
Pee  Dee  there  is  evidence  as  to  extensive  denuilation  of  the  surface  to  a  depth  ol 
St  least  150  feet. 

SOII^S. 

The  characteristic  of  the  soils  of  this  region  is  tbe  loose,  rounded  sands 
wbicb  form  their  ebief  constituent.  Tlie  organic  matter  wbich  it  contains  ctjusi.sta 
largely  of  charcoal,  resulting  from  burning  otf  tbe  woods^  principally  tlie  pine 
straw  (leaves  of  the  pine.)  Oct^asionan}'  there  ai*e  rounded  bills  of  very  fine  stind 
of  a  diizding  whiteness,  of  such  purity  that  they  seem  just  to  have  emerged  from 
tbe  waters  or  to  have  been  blown  together  by  the  winds  on  the  seiisbore.  There 
are,  however,  many  elevated  flats^  wbich,  under  good  culture  and  nianuinng,  give 
exceUent  crops ;  and  in  the  vales  tbe  soil  is  often  productive.    Since  the  intro* 
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ductiou  of  ferlili/.c^re,  level  lauds  in  the  ncighUurUood  of  tbe  South  Carolina 
Railway  ^bicb  ^Id  in  1860  for  thr€>e  dollfirs  an  acre,  bnve  Bold  for  $30^  and  even 
ai  highna  $40  an  acre,  Througliout  this  rtgifin  tbouHflnds  of  acrts  equal  and 
OTjK'rior  to  these,  tbongh  not  imiiitHruitfly  upon  a  railroad,  Jire  for  sale  at.  one 
dollar  to  five  dollars  an  arre.  Under  high  ciiUure  30  buabels  of  wlieat  per  acre 
lukTe  been  raided  in  tbia  goiK 

GROWTH   JLND   PRODUCTIONS. 

The  growth  is  almost  exclueivcly  long  leaf  pine,  and  on  the  more  barren 
Hdges  €Vfn  tbia  tree  becomes  »tuiiied,  and  Boijielinies,  on  tbe  liigber  and  tiner 
nmd  creels,  yields  its  place  to  the  New  Jersey  tea-plant,  wliich  alone  covi^ra  the 
dazzling  whitenesa  of  the  sands.  Usually,  however,  there  is  a  heavy  grcnvtb  of 
long  li*af  pine,  and  tbifl  tree  here,  almost  on  its  northern  linut  in  the  State,  attains 
ita  highest  perfection,  not  only  as  regards  size,  (trees  of  three  feet  and  four  feet  in 
diameter  being  not  uncommon,)  Imt  also  as  to  the  quality  of  its  wood,  whieU  baa 
more  heart  and  in  mure  resiuous  than  elsewhere.  There  is  often  an  nndergrowth 
of  the  forkt'd  leaf  black-jack » and  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  mois<ture  in  the 
■oil,  lliis  is  replaced  by  the  round  leaf  bhick-jacK— a  sure  indication  liere  of  better 
mil.  Beaidei)  the  staple  products  of  cotton,  corn,  the  small  grains,  peas  and 
potatoes  common  to  this  latitude,  these  mi\»  have  been  thought  specially  adapted 
to  other  croi>s,  such  as  peanuts,  Palma  Ctiristi,  sorghum,  watermelons,  vegetables, 
acupp^mong  grapes  and  i>eache6. 

THB  CLIMATE 

of  the  Sand  Hills  Ib  dry,  tonic,  sunny  and  stimulating,  and  entirely  free  from 
malarial  inllnences.  They  have  long  been  a  resi>rt  during  winter  for  cousump- 
livea  from  northern  latitudes,  and  during  the  summer  months  for  t»ers<mft  from  the 
lower  country  of  the  State.  Aiken,  a  town  in  that  area,  has  for  years  been  very 
oe]ehrate<l  aa  a  resort  for  health. 

The  area  of  the  Sand  Hill  Region  is  estimated  at  2,441  square  miles.  The 
population  is  28,012.  The  area  of  tilled  land  is  l-jl^rig  acres.  It  is  divided 
ftmong  4,2^^  farms,  giving  35  acres  of  tilled  land  to  the  farm.  69  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  colored, 

THE  PIEDMONT  REGION. 

The  Piedmont  Region  of  South  Carolina  coincides  very  nearly  with  what  Is 
known  aa  the  upper  country  of  the  State*  It  includes  the  whole  of  eight  counties, 
to  wit:  Abbeville,  Anderson^  Newberry,  Laurens,  Union,  Fairfield,  Chit^ler  and 
Lanc:it«Ter.  It  also  embract^s  the  northeni  portion  of  Edg(*field  and  Lexington, 
and  the  northwe&tern  portions  of  Kiehlaud,  Kershaw  and  ChesterfiehL  The 
southern  parts  of  Ocouee  and  PickenSjand  the  southern  and  hirger  portions  of 
Greenville,  Spartanburg  nud  York,  are  within  its  limits.  A  line  drawn  front  a 
point  on  tlie  Savanuab  River  three  miles  aKove  Ilnmburg  to  Cubuubja,  and 
running  thence  northeat^t  to  where  the  Great  Pee  Dee  River  crosses  from  North 
into  S<juth  Carolina,  detines,  in  a  general  way*  its  soutlu rn  Ixader.  Its  northern 
iKMindary  follows,  in  the  main,  the  direction  of  the  Atlanta  aud  Charlotte  Air 
Line  Railroad^  which  lies  on  the  eilge  of  the  Alpine  Region,  just  north  of  the  one 
under  consideration. 

The  physical  features  of  this  portion  of  the  State  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  the 
Piedmont  Region.  Its  rocks  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
thflt»  though  they  have  been  broken  dow  n,  levelled  off  and  worn  away  by  exposure 
during  the  counlbss  ages,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  they  are  autl  always 
bsve  b«.M?n  the  foot-hilts  of  the  Apalucluan  range;  while  the  broken  and  monn- 
tAinoua  rt'gioti  to  the  north,  ui^ually  spoken  of  as  the  Piedmont  Country,  might 
be  better  called  the  Alpine  or  Sub- Alpine  Kegion  of  the  State, 
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The  fnctj  of  Ihe  couutry  pri'M'Uts  a  gently  iindakting  plain,  wUich  tM^€4)me# 
nkore  rolling  as  it  approaches  the  rivers  and  larger  streftnis^  and  Is  finally*  hilly 
and  broken  above  the  bottoms  and  narrow  lnw  grouiuls  Uirimgh  iihlcli  the 
numerous  waler^-ourses  find  tbelr  paseage.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Columbia 
and  AuguBtii  Railroiid  where  it  paw^t^  along  the  southern  borders  of  the  n^gion  ig 
575  feet.  That  of  the  xVir  Line  Railroad,  m  Stmth  Carolina,  lying  to  the  north  of 
it,  and  almoBt  wholly  within  the  Alpine  Region,  is  010  feet.  Betweea  these  two 
lineB,  therefore,  a  distance  of  stinie  90  niiles,  there  is  a  general  rise  of  the  surface 
of  S35  feet,  or  less  than  four  feet  to  the  mile.  This  Is  a  gentler  slope  thun  that  of 
the  tertiary  plane  or  low  country.  While  the  general  rise  in  the  surface  is  less 
tban  that  in  the  low  country,  the  rise  in  the  beds  of  the  streams^  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  underlying  roc»ks,  whi<*h  prevent  the  water  from  deepening  tUeir 
GbaDtielB,  is  tniich  greater.  This  adds  largely  to  their  availability  as  water-powera 
for  maniifaotnrefi. 

The  Savannah  River  is  now  navigable  for  pole-boats  carrying  50  balea  of 
cotton  for  154  miles  aiiove  Augusta.  The  Baluda  River  is  navigable  for  84  niiles 
above  Cohirubia,  where  it  unites  with  the  Broad  to  form  tlie  Ck)ngaree  River,  for 
the  same  kind  of  boat.  The  Broad  River  Is  navigable  for  113  niik's  in  Boutb 
Carol ina^  above  Columbia,  and  for  28  mib^  more  in  North  Caroiinn,  for  this  claas 
of  bouts.  It  has  a  total  length  of  175  mil^s.  The  Catavvlia  River  has  a  fall  of 
d25  feet  in  the  55  miles  of  its  course  in  Soutli  Carolina.  Its  bauks  are  800  to  S.OOO 
feet  apart,  and  from  10  to  1(MJ  feet  high.  Abof>e  Rf^ky  Mfmnt,  in  CfiiMer,  Vtert  u  a 
faU  at  on4  paint  of  50  feet  m  400  gftrdg.  It  has  a  total  length  of  273  milea,  and  ita 
tource  is  2.5liO  fectatwve  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  data  alnive  given  were  oblainetl  by  surveys  made  in  the  dryest  seasoa  of 
a  very  dry  year,  and  therefore  reprtsent  these  Btreama  at  eitreiue  h»w  water. 
Til  is  low  stiige  of  the  water  prevails  dviri  ng  OetolM.^r  and  Noveuiber.  At  ofcber 
seasons  the  volume  of  water  would  be,  on  the  average^  two  or  three  times  as 
great.  The  rivers  are  subject  to  freshets^  rising  20  to  30  feet  above  low  water 
mark,  this  rise  being  greatest  where  they  issue  ft'om  the  Piedmont  Region. 

SOILS. 

The  area  of  land  in  the  Piedmont  Region  whose  culture  is  impeded  by  the 
rocks  prevalent  there  is  conn m rati v«^ly  insignificant*  Tins  is  due  to  tlie  remark- 
able extent  and  depth  of  the  disintegration  of  Ihetie  rocks. 

The  grauite  soils  occupy  by  far  the  hirgest  area.  These  soils  are  characterized 
by  two  distinct  naujes : 

l8t.  The  gray,  sandy  soils  occupy  the  ridges  and  levels,  and  have  been  formed 
by  the  gradual  separation  of  liie  pilicious  and  argillaceous  materials  found  in  the 
debris  of  tlie  decompos^ing  rocks  that  underlie  tliem.  Tliis  gives  a  light»  loose, 
warm^  simdy  loam,  varying  in  depth  from  three  to  eighteen  inches,  and  fine  or 
wjarse,  according  to  the  grain  of  the  rock  from  which  tliey  are  derived.  The 
sub-soil  is  red  or  yellow  clay.  Such  soils  are  of  easy  culture,  respond  readily  to 
the  nt^e  of  commercial  fertilijzers,  and  are  well  adapted  for  cotton.  For  these 
reasons  they  are  much  more  bij^hly  esteemed  tlian  formerly, 

2d,  The  rt;d  clay  loams  are  the  prevailing  soils  of  the  hilly  and  broken 
country.  Occupying  slopes  of  greater  or  less  declivity,  the  loose  sand  has  l>een 
washed  away  as  fast  as  it  has  been  released  from  the  tenacious  clay.  The  wasliing 
of  these  hills  is  not  so  destructive  of  their  f(*rtiltly  as  it  would  haye  been  if  the 
Boll  were  not  formed  from  rocks  roltii:»g  in  mtu,  and  thus  including  at  every  depth 
all  the  numerous  and  varied  eleraentg  of  parent  rocks, 

The  horn  blend  ic  soils  are  a  variety  of  these  red  clay  soils,  derived  from 
granite  and  gneiss  rock,  traversed  by  seams  of  hornhJeude.    They  are  dark  in 
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color,  and  of  a  more  brilliant  red.  Tbey  occur  in  E  ♦geiieid^  about  Horn's  Creek, 
and  more  ext^Dsively  in  Newtjerry,  especiidly  between  the  Court  Houee  and 
Asbeford'a  Ft'rry»  extending  thince  into  Fwirfield.  They  fonn  excellent  cotton 
l&ndfi,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  «!I  ihe  grams. 

The  clay  slates  underlie  a  soil  that  is  cbtiracterized  as  a  cold  gray  soiL  In 
color  they  vary  from  gray  to  ynllow  and  brown.  The  Hub-eoU  is^  for  thtj  must 
part,  of  yellow  clay,  but  jw>inetimeft  it  is  reddish.  Tliese  soils  are  better  adajited 
Si>T  small  graiug,  and  enpecially  for  oate,  than  for  cotton.  They  cover  an  extensive 
area  in  Edgefield,  and  reach  along  the  northern  border  of  the  tertiary ;  thence  to 
Chestertield. 

The  trappean  soils  traverse  York  and  Chester  Counties  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  coinciding  very  neaily  with  that  of  tbe  Charlotte  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road. They  give  rise  to  a  distinctly  marked  body  of  lands  known  as  the  *•  rolling 
blaclc-jack  lands''  and  as  black-jack  flats.  The  latter  are  tbe  most  extensive  and 
better  defined  in  their  elmracteriftties.  The  lands  are  level;  the  streams  slow  and 
tortuous,  with  low  banks.  Tiie  soil  is  a  rich  dark  brown  chocolate  color;  some- 
timea  jet  black.  The  sub-feoil  is  a  yellow »  waxy  clay,  exceedingly  tenacious,  and 
where  tbe  rocks  are  not  tbor<iughly  deconiposeil»  it  assumes  an  olive  green  color* 
Beneath  tt  tbe  decomposed,  and  lower  down  the  undecom poised,  rock  is  found, 
called  liere  "iron  rock  "  or  ''negro  head."  The  level  coofiguration  ol  tbe  surface 
and  the  impervious  nature  of  tiiC  subsoil  interfere  naturally  with  drainage — an 
interference,  however,  not  at  all  beyond  the  remedy  of  art^  as  tbe  ftill  for  properly 
conducted  drains  and  outlets  Is  ample.  Hut  because  they  retjuire  4lniinago,  these 
lands  which,  from  ibeir  general  app€^arance  and  from  their  chemical  analysis, 
abonld  be  ranked  as  among  tlie  xery  l>est  in  the  State,  have  received  little  atten- 
tion* Com  and  cotton  planted  on  theui  turns  yellow — "  frenches,"  as  it  is  termed 
When,  however,  thorough  drainage  has  l>een  effected  and  stable  manure  used, 
Ihey  have  prtn'ed  very  productive  and  enduring. 

The  '*  rolling  blackjuck^'  lands,  as  might  he  inferred  from  their  name,  have  a 
better  natural  drainage,  and  have  long  l>een  highly  prized  for  their  productiveness. 

Rich  bottom  lanils  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  numerous  rivcre, 
creeks  and  branches  that  everyivhere  traverse  this  well-watered  region, 

CLIMATS. 

The  shorter  seasone  and  lower  temperatures  of  the  Piedmont  Region,  aa 
compared  with  th<^8e  lying  immediately  south  of  it,  arc  but  slightly  attributable 
lo  differences  of  elevation  or  uf  latitude,  these  differences  l>eing  themselves  slight. 
In  so  far  as  it  obtains,  it  results,  perhaps,  from  greater  nearness  to  the  mountains, 
and,  as  affecting  Agriculture,  still  more  to  the  heavier  clay  f^oUa  and  sub^soUs, 
more  retentive  of  moisture,  junl  therefore  colder  and  later  in  spring  than  the 
lighter  sandy  loams  of  the  lower  country.  Cotton  planling  is  about  10  days  later 
than  in  the  Upper  Pine  Belt,  Cotton  blooms  are  also  niter,  but  by  a  lesser  period; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  opening  and  picking  eeafion  of  the  plant — abowing 
tlyil,  with  a  later  start.  It  grows  faster,  passing  more  rapidly  llirough  its  various 
stages  to  maturity.  This  region,  however^  does  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by 
that  TariahkneSB  of  temjjerature  common  to  localities  in  proximity  to  mountain 
ridges.  This  is  shown  by  the  singular  exemption  of  c*Ttain  IcMralitiee  here  from 
f  injurious  effects  of  hite  spring  frosts.  Thus,  on  Rich  Ilill,  in  Pacolet  Town- 
liip,  bpartanburg — a  ridge  six  miles  broad  Ijelween  the  Pacolet  and  Fair  Forest 
llvei* — ^fmit  hiis  been  injured  by  late  frofU  but  once  tn  40  pettrs,  Lijculitu*  in 
Jfii&n  €tU&  enj*)jf  thU  immunity  in  nearly  the  aanie  degree.  In  the  absence  of  other 
nscords,  some  itlea  of  tlie  temp'rature  may  be  formed  by  observations  on  the 
teinperatones  of  springs,  assuming  that  this  temperature  approximates  the  annual 
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niraii.  Liplter  Btah's,  as  nlie  resalt  of  a  nrimlHjr  of  obfterraUons,  tlml  Ihe  spring 
of  the  Alpine  Region  have  a  teinjKTatiire  of  55^  to  m""  Palirenheit;  tboae  oa  a 
line  paiMSiing  ihrougb  the  centre  of  the  Pie<1inont  Region,  one  of  58^  to  51  ^^  Fabr » 
and  helow  this  line,  one  of  61 .5°  to  6<J*»  Falir.  The  only  acceesihle  records  of  ram- 
fall  are  those  published  bj  the  SmithBonian  Inatitotiua,  Mo>%  1881  Tbey  give  an 
average  annual  rainfall  in  thb  region  of  62^4  Inches,  varjing  from  44-05  mi-bea 
to  60,12  inches.  This  gives  a  greater  annual  rainfall  for  this  region  than  for  tboae 
south  of  it,  and  places  it,  in  this  regard,  next  to  the  areas  of  greaiest  annwd 
preeipitatum  in  ^  UniM  StaUs.  The  spring  rains  vary  fVora  12  inchea  to  15 
inches,  and  in  this  regard  it  holds  the  aanie  relations  as  in  the  former  to  the 
regions  aouth  of  it  and  lo  the  United  States,  The  ^utJimer  raiua  are  10  inches  to 
14  incbeB  less  than  in  ttie  regions  south  of  It,  and  third  or  midway  betwoea  Ibe 
areas  of  greatest  and  of  least  summer  prccipitntinD  in  the  United  Btates.  Tbe 
autunm  mlna  are  eight  inches  to  ten  incht^,  and  in  the  couutiea  east  of  Broftd 
River  they  are  10  inehts  to  12  inciies — being  aht>ut  the  same  as  in  the  region  ta 
the  south,  and  midway  between  the  areas  of  greatliSt  and  least  autumn  precipita- 
tion ill  the  UuJied  Suites,  The  winter  rains  are  10  Inches  to  It  inches — soiuething 
more  than  iu  the  lower  country,  and  a  Utile  above  midway  between  the  areas  of 
greatest  and  of  least  winter  precipitation  in  the  United  States.  In  tbe  whole 
yesff  and  in  each  season  of  the  y^T^  the  rainfall  is  less  than  in  tbe  Alpine  liegion 
north  of  it. 

In  point  of  healthfblness  tliia  region  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  When  first 
settled  the  C4>untr}'  te*^  entirely  free  from  all  malarial  influences.  Subsequently, 
during  the  period  when  the  first  clearing  of  the  forcBt  was  in  active  progress,  tbe 
hithii^rto  clean -bordered  chamiels  of  the  streams  became  obf^tructcd,  in  part  with 
fallen  limber  and  bmsb  from  the  clearings,  and  in  part  by  the  waahings  of  the 
hill  sides,  under  the  injudicious  use  of  tbe  plow.  These  washings  occurred  to 
such  au  extent  as  to  alter  the  original  level  of  the  surface,  and  to  pile  the  dirt  ap 
around  the  trees  in  the  bottoms  uuiil  tljcy  were  killed.  Such  operations  were 
attended  with  the  prevalence  of  malarial  fevers.  Later^  the  uplands  having  been 
cleared  and  partly  exliausted,  attention  was  directed  to  the  drainage  and  reclatm- 
ing  of  the  low  grounds  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  healthfullness  of  the 
locality  was  restored.  It  has  thus  happened  thut,  with  the  extension  of  the 
settlements,  a  lielt  of  malarial  intluencee  has  moved  forward  with  them,  vanishing 
below  and  advancing  above,  until  it  reached  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains 
before  distippeuring.  qeowte. 

The  original  forest  bas  disappeared  almost  altogether,  and  has  been  replaced 
liy  younger  oafes  of  small  growth,  hy  underltrush,  and  by  tlie  loblolly  pines  of  the 
abandoned  fields.  The  c^ne  has  gone  likewise.  The  wild  pea  vine  is  no  Ioniser 
known,  though  since  the  stock  has  been  penned,  under  the  new  fence  law,  a  plant 
supposed  to  be  it  lias  appeartj^  in  the  oj>eu  wocjdlands,  with  several  other  grasses 
not  observed  Ijefore.  Tbe  proiries  have  become  covered  with  a  growth  of  heavj-- 
bodied  post- oak  aud  black-Jaek.  The  latter,  in  turn,  has  now  given  place  lo  tbe 
cedar  in  Chester.  The  chestnut  bas  been  dymg  out  for  50  years.  In  some 
localities  where  It  once  fiourished  it  has  entirely  gone,  and  in  others  the  large 
dead  stems  and  stumps  are  the  only  vestige  of  this  valuable  and  stately  tree.  The 
chinquapin  Is  also  sickening  aud  dying,  and  the  chestnut  oak  likewise.  During 
some  years  past  somewhat  suuilar  symptoms  of  disease  have  appeared  in  the  red 
and  bkck  oak,  and  fears  on  this  account  have  be«n  entertained  The  distinctive 
growth  of  tlie  region  U  tlie  fehort  leaf  pine,  with  a  large  variety  of  oaks  and 
hickories.  On  the  water-courses,  willow,  beech,  birch,  black  walnut,  ash,  poplar 
tnd  gam  abound.    In  sections  of  Laurens,  tbe  long  leaf,  formerly  unknown  in 
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this  0ectioi!n!1!»^iln^n  tlie  Inst  10  yvtiTB,  nppemvd  among  the  old  field  pinea. 
Tilt  pycaiiitire  eometimea  attains  a  great  size.  The  tulip  tree  also  is  oflen  v<^ry 
IftTg  '  The  sugar  mtiplc  is  found,  nnd  another  maple  of  largur  growth^  and 
jiel  ling  a  stipei  ior  fiugar^  both  an  to  (piitutUy  and  quality,  ia  kiiDwn  iu  Lancaster 
uodii  the  B:une  of  the  sugar  tree.  The  country  U  pnrtieuLirly  C(>nimended  aaa 
gra£8  country,  and  "wdl  produce  fine  ht-nip,  tobaeco,  wheat,  corn,  grapes,  oats,  &c. 

This  rcgiDti  embraces  aboui  10,425  equare  miles,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
entire  Slate.  The  pKipulatiun  numbfra  3&5,043— the  increase  since  the  census  of 
1870  being  SO  per  cent.  The  perceulage  of  colored  population  varies  greatly  in 
tlie  cUffereDt  counties,  being  as  liii^'li  as  70  in  Fiurtield  and  as  low  ad  84  in  Spiirlan- 
Irtirg;  the  averuge  is  58.  Of  the  6,<)72,000  acres  of  land  in  this  region,  50  jier 
cent,  is  in  wood,  22  per  cent,  is  in  old  fleltls,  and  28  per  cent,  is  tilled.  There  are 
^%591  farms.  This  is  an  iuerense  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  siace  1870,  and  of  180 
per  cent,  fli nee  J 84)0,  while  the  Increase  in  the  decade  prece<ling  that — a  time  of 
much  prusperUy— did  not  much  exceed  one  percent.  56  percent,  of  the  farms 
are  worked  by  renters  and  44  per  cent,  by  owners.  The  tilled  land  is  1,861,922 
aot* — ao  increafcie  of  5G  per  eenl.  since  1870.  48  per  cent,  is  in  gruin  of  all  kinds, 
40  per  cent,  in  cotton,  and  13  per  cent,  is  in  gardens,  orcliarde,  fallows,  and  all 
other  crops.  The  crops  are:  Cotton— 374,318  bales,  against  04,404  hi  1870.  It 
constitutes  oS  per  cent,  of  the  ciop  of  the  State  on  less  than  one-third  of  its  area. 
The  average  for  the  region  Is  100  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  The  grain  crop 
is  7,731,528  bushels— an  increase  of  130  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  1870.  The 
areruge  yield  for  the  whole  region  is  nine  bushels  per  acre.  Per  capita  of  the 
population  the  yield  is  10  bushels,  which  is  four  bushels  more  than  in  1870,  This 
leaves  a  deficiency.  But  tlie  attempt  to  raise  farm  supplies  is" pretty  general,  and 
18  reported  as  hicreasing^  except  in  Laurens,  where  it  remains  the  same,  and  In 
AhbeviUe,  where  it  is  decreasing.  Usually  this  attempt  is  in  so  far  successful  as 
tTide  a  considerable  poi'tion  of  the  subsistence  for  farm  hands  and  slock, 
hirgely  imported  fruui  the  Nt*rlh  and  West,  and  sometimes  hay  and  com 
►r  ISirm  use.  The  larger  portion  of  the  lands  is  held  in  tracts  of  from  200 
to  500  acres.  On  Ihrei*- fourths  of  the  farms  uiixc-d  husbandry  is  praclict^l,  and 
ou  the  remaining  fonrtU  attention  is  bestowed  almost  exclusively  on  cotton.  The 
system  of  cnnlits  and  advances  prevails  to  a  large  extent,  consinidng  ftom  one- 
third  to  lliree-fifths  of  the  crop  before  it  is  harYested,  The  statrtneat  is  gejieral 
that  this  is  on  the  decrease,  and  Is  correct  in  so  far  that  a  larger  amount  is  being 
jjitxluced  at  home,  and  a  larger  number  of  pnrchiises  for  cash  are  being  made  by 
&niietis  since  187<J.  Field  labor  is  performed  e.vclusively  by  natives,  and  chiefly 
by  colored  laborers.  In  some  couniiea  the  number  of  white  laborers  prepon* 
d«nites.  The  pre\  ailing  wages  of  field  JalKir  is  eight  didlars  per  month  or  one 
bundriHl  dollars  per  yeair.  In  all  eases  the  laborer  is  furnished  with  shelter, 
nili<»ms  and  firewf*od,  and  almot^t  invariaiily  with  a  garden  and  the  privilege  of 
jubtng  poidlrj'  and  s<>rue  stuck.  Work  commences  at  sunrise  and  is  over  at 
sanset.  The  time  allowed  for  meals  varies.  For  dinner  it  Is  from  one  ti>  three 
huura,  ftceording  to  the  length  of  the  days.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is 
Worked  cm  sharr*s.  When  the  hiodlnrd  fnrnlshes  the  tools,  slock  and  stock  feed, 
lie  lakes  one-half  the  crop  in  Laurens,  Chester,  Abbeville  and  York,  and  in  por- 
tions of  Fah-iield  and  Spajlanburg.     In  Greenville  and  portions  of  the  connties 

named,  the  lahiirer  takes  one-third  and  the  landlord  two-thirds,  nnder  the 

e  conditions.  In  Greenville  al**o  tlie  hilK>rer  takes  two  thirds  if  he  furnishes 
lis,  sl«X'k,  and  feed  for  it.  The  jiortion  paid  for  bind  alone  varies  from  one- 
Jkmrth  to  one-third  of  tlie  crop — the  fonner  being  the  most  gcnerni  one. 

8lnt€menls  regardiuEr  the  avenii^^e  market  value  of  land  vajy  with  every 
locality.    They  are  for  Greenville  and  Lanreiis,  six  dollars  to  ten  dollars  an  acre; 
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for  York,  six  dollars;  for  Ab1>evjOe  and  Spartiinlmr^,  ten  dollars;  for  Newberry, 
■ix  dollars  to  Iwenty-five  dollars;  for  Fairfl<  Id,  tline  dollars  to  fiftefu  dollars; 
ibr  ClieBler,  sen  en  d*dljiiia  to  eight  fin  dolhirH.  Lund  rents  at  from  tUe  value  of 
t^o  dollars  and  a-lialf  to  three  and  a-hdf  per  acre.  Cor  respondents  in  some 
instances  repi^rt  no  laofls  for  sale  in  this  Pledioonl  Region. 

The  writer  deems  il,  in  much  of  its  area,  a  fine  grass  country.  In  a  tour 
through  much  of  it  two  jenrs  a^ro,  ihe  Kentucky  iilue-gTa**6  was  a  stnking  earnest 
of  the  poBsihilitiea  of  the  country  in  sttx^k-raieing  and  duirj'ing,  if  the  people  will 
hnt  apprccinte  U,  It  was  t^ecn  growing  spontaneously  in  nmny  places  along  the 
hue  of  the  Charlotte,  C^ohimbia  and  Augusta  Railrotid  and  the  branches  controlled 
by  it  traversing  the  Piedmont  Region. 

THE  ALPINE  REGION. 

The  Alpine  Region  of  South  Carolina  occupies  the  extreme  northwestern 
bonier  of  the  State.  Conuuencing  al  King's  Mountain,  in  York  County,  it  extends 
westward  through  Spartanburg^  Greenville^  Pickens  and  Ot*onee  Counlie^,  widen- 
ing in  the  three  hist  named,  untU  it  embnici^  a  tier  c»f  the  mtjsi  northern  townships 
two  ur  tliree  deep.  This  we^lge-shapeil  area  has  a  length  of  114  miles,  and  a  width 
varying  from  eight  to  twenty -one  mile^s. 

The  pliysii  id  featuri'S  of  tJiis  region  present  a  rolling  table-land,  broken  and 
hilly  on  the  margin  of  the  streams,  but  scarcely  anywhere  inacccssllile  to  the 
plow.  It  has  a  general  elevation  alx>ve  the  sea  level  of  1^000  to  1,500  feet.  The 
gently  undulating  surface  extends  to  the  mountains,  whose  rock-lx>und  walls 
often  rise  suddenly  to  their  greatest  height.  The  sontheastern  face  of  Kiug^s 
Mountain  rises  perpendicularly  500  feet  al>ove  the  pkin,  and  its  northwestern 
slope  defends  gently  lowartls  the  Blue  Hitlge  Mountains.  Table  RiKk  also  t\wm 
800  feet  vertically,  or  a  little  overhanging  alw)ve  the  soullieuiitcrn  termce  at  ita 
base,  fonued  of  the  hmse  fragments  that  in  the  coiu>e  of  ages  have  fallen  from 
above.  The  steep  ascent  of  thcw3  mountains  from  their  Stjulh  Carolina  or  south- 
eastern face,  and  their  griiduat  slope  on  their  northeastern  faie^  and  their  gradual 
dope  to  the  northwest,  wliere  the  numutaius  of  North  Carolina  rise  apparently 
from  a  level  country,  is  the  rever!*e  of  the  prevailing  nde  on  ttte  Atlantic  slope^ 
which  is,  that  the  slmrl  steep  sides  fa<.'e  northwest,  and  the  long  gentle  slopes  &oe 
southeast.  The  bracing  ami  healthful  climate  of  this  region,  its  beautiful  scenery, 
the  bold  mountain  outlines,  the  rich  luxuriance  of  every  growth;  no  stunted 
plant  on  mountain  side  or  sunmiit;  every  part,  even  llie  crevasses  of  the  rocks» 
covered  with  trees  ami  slirul^  of  some  kind,  all  full  of  life  and  Tigor ;  the  clear 
swift  streams  that  everywhere  leap  in  a  succession  of  ciiseades  from  crag  and  clifT, 
and  siiarkle  in  their  course  along  the  narrow  hut  fertile  valleys,  have  made  it  for 
generations  a  health  and  pleai«ure  reiiort  during  summer. 

The  elevatnm  aliove  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  of  the  following  puinta  in 
Wej^tem  South  Carolina  were  deteraiine<l  by  the  Unitetl  Btatea  Coast  Geodetic 
Survey:  King's  Moimtain,  1,602  feet;  Paris  Mountain,  (near  Greenville,)  2,054 
feet;  Ciesar's  Head,  3,119  feet;  Ml.  Pijmaclej  (near  Pickent^,)  the  highest  point  in 
South  Carohna,  3,403  feel. 

THE   SOILS. 

The  mi\A  arc  t^imilar  to  those  found  elgewhere  in  Uie  State  which  are  produced 
by  the  de<'omposition  of  gneins  roek  in  tfttn.  On  the  more  level  uplands  a  gray, 
Bandy  loam^  with  a  red,  and  sonietjiues,  on  the  mica  slates,  with  a  yellowish 
white,  clay,  pretlomi nates.  On  the  hillsides  a  stiff  rc*d-clay  soil  prevails.  In  the 
bottoms  a  still  darker  loam,  more  thonmghly  saturated  with  lime  and  potjish  from 
the  decompoe<'d  hornblende  and  mica  slates,  is  found.  Those  bottom  lands  bare 
long  been  highly  esteemed  as  yielding  abundant  crops  of  com^  the  smaQ  graifu 
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aod  the  gm^ses.  Little  thougrht  or  attentioD  was  liestowed  on  the  uplands 
preriooB  to  the  Attenipt,  so  sueceHitfiiUy  made  within  the  \mA  few  years,  to  intro- 
tooe  apon  them  the  culttire  of  cotton. 

CLIMATE. 

According  to  the  physical  cliarts  of  the  Ninth  United  Stat<?8  CenstiB  and  the 
ndn  chju-ta  of  the  Sniithflonian  InBtitiite,  (2d  Ed.,  1877,)  this  region  iiaB  a  mean 

I  snnual  temperature  corresponding  with  tlmt  of  Kansas  or  New  Jersey.  The  more 
mountainous  portions  have,  however,  a  mean  iinnual  temperature  that  corrtM^ponds 
witli  that  of  Montana  or  the  lowfjr  reg:ion  of  the  great  lakes.  Tlie  aiiiuial  fall  of 
water  is  over  60  inches.    For  sjiring  it  is  over  18  inches,  and  for  autumn  it  is  12 

[  tnches;  in  winter  it  ia  1^  mches.    Dewlefts  nights  rarely  occur. 

GBOWTH. 

The  prevailing  growth  is  oalc,  cheginm  and  short-leaf  pine.  Hemlock  or 
^Tuce  pine  [abUM  c^nuidenM*)  \»  found  in  the  moimtains. 

The  Alpine  Region  of  B«iutli  Carol  ma  emhrnees  an  area  of  1^2.^0  square 
milea.    The  population  nunil>ei"s  84,40(1 — an  increase  since  the  census  of  1R70  of 
00  p^r  cent.    2fi  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  coloreil.    ^0  per  cent,  of  the  land  is 
woodland  and  forest,  1*5  per  cent,  is  tilled,  and  four  per  cent,  is  in  old  fields.     The 
I  ^area  of  tilled  land  has  more  than  douhkHl  siuce  1870,  l>eiug  now  133,701  acres. 
The  nmnber  of  farms  is  4,646.    43  per  cunt,  are  under  50  acres.    Of  tlie  tilled 
land,  8H,?66  acres,  or  65  per  cent.,  is  in  grain  of  all  kinds.    The  average  yield  of 
grtdn  is  only  a  little  over  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  does  not  express  the  capa- 
bility of  this  section  for  the  prodnctiMn  of  this  article.    Fielils  of  corn  on  l>f^ttom 
lands  averaging  40  to  60  buFhels  an  acre  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  minimum  of 
calculation  of  the  crop  for  uplands,  without  manure,  is  10  to  13  bushels  per  acre, 
while  00  to  80  are  obtained  by  good  culture.    Bice  has  grown  here,  without  any 
tnanure,  over  100  butshels  to  the  acre,  though  very  little  of  it  is  planted.    The 
yield  of  grain  per  capita  is  30  bushels,  and  is  greater  tluin  elsewhere  in  the  State^ 
except  in  the  Sand  Hill  Region.     The  average  yield  of  lint  per  acre  planted  in 
1  eotton  is  141  pounds.    The  Innd'holdings  average  from  150  to  300  acres,  including 
\  woodlands.    Most  of  the  land  la  rented  or  worked  on  shares.    The  cash  rental 
'"▼aries  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  four  dollars  an  acre.    The  usual  terms 
an?  one-fourth  the  cotton  and  onethlrd  of  the  grain.    "Where  stock  aud  Imple- 
ments are  fumii^lietl  l>y  the  landlord,  he  gets  one-half  the  crop.    The  average 
I  jnarket  value  of  lands  is  staieil  at  five  dollars  an  acre;  improved  lands  sell  at  from 
0ix  dollars  to  ten  dollars  an  acre.    Al>out  one-half  the  field  !ab()rers  are  negroes. 
Wagcc  are  fifty  cents  a  day;  six  to  eight  dollars  a  month  with  board;  seventy-flve 
^doilftte  s  year  with  board.    One-horse  plows  are  generally  used. 

WATER-POWERS   OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA, 

South  Carolina  i^  r«*m  ark  ably  blessed  with  this  great  source  of  prosperity  to 
many  countriea.  We  cannot  think  of  showing  how  much  there  is  and  where 
distributed;  we  touch  only  the  le4iding  points.  Among  many  advantages  enuiner- 
I  &ted  as  to  the  water-powers,  it  is  stated ;  "  That  the  rocky  beds  of  these  streams 
afford  everywhere  good  sitt^s  and  permanent  foundations  for  mill-dams,  while  the 
bi^li  angle  at  which  they  cross  the  Itilges  of  roek  increases  the  perj)endieularity 
€*f  the  fall,  and  presents  sclean,  snif>otb  edge,  adding  to  the  fncility  with  which 
the  water  ia  made  available."  Another  great  consideration  is  given  :  "  The  meta- 
morpliic  rocks  kid  bare  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  f\irnish  material  for  dams 
and  tuDdings  of  the  best  quality.  Beside©  soapetone,  gneiss,  talc  and  mica  slates, 
lliere  are  few  localities  where  a  fine-grained  and  easily -splitting  granite  is  not  ta 
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^^^P                In  the  foregoing  statement  the  avatlnble  water-power  exnmined  is  e^tinmttKi      ^M 
^^^^         Bt  fjomc thing  over  SOn.rKH)  harncpo^ver.    Only  alM)Ut  four  per  coiii,  is  utilized      ^M 
^M              WitlHJUt  further  iillnTvuute  for  the  low  cstiniutcs,  or  for  the  iniprovt-meiii  that  art      ^M 
^B                iuicrht  etIV'ct  hy  diinia  mid  cniiaiB,  there  can  he  no  qiiesticm  timt,  fi'om  tlje  lower     ^| 
^m                line  of  iiill  rttiuitiy  iioriliwurd  in  South  Carolimi,  there  is  more  than  a  luiUion  of     ^| 
^B               korse-power  in  water-powers,  varying  in  size  from  80  to  8O»04>0  horse-power,  easily     ^U 
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and  cheaply  iivfiUable,  under  conditions  pecuUnrly  atlvantugeoim,  not  counting 
tlie  presence  of  tlie  targe  amoiuii  tif  raw  material  iu  the  ^liape  of  cotton  to  be 
mail  ufactu  red 

For  general  infornmtion,  the  following  table  of  cost  of  wattT-powers  a1 
▼mHous  points  Is  als4>  given ; 

Annual  Rent  on  Estimated  Cobt  op  Onr  Horse-Power. 

Lawrence^  Ma»«..^.«< *****   >  1*4  i'  f^4  oo  to  $74  00 

Dayton,  Ohio. *..*.,<..*....*...*. * ^£i  00  i3  ^ 

Coho«A,  New  York.****. .,.....*,»•• so  00 

Turner^  FaIU,  Matt ^,.1 ...<*     10  <» 

Augu^Ut  Georgia.... 5  50 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  Stale  rents  the  water  It  is  now  developing  at  Col- 
nmbia  at  five  dollars  per  annum  for  one  li 01*80- power,  that  it  will  obiiiin  a  hand- 
BCMne  revenue  from  the  labur  and  mnluriiil  expended, 

Ataeven  percent,  on  the  cost  of  dams  and  canals  for  the  water-power  uttl* 
\ztd  and  available  in  South  Carolina,  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  a 
hor^e -power  per  ajiuum  at  several  factoriea  in.  this  State. 

Langley. , ,...., ...,,*...*,-..,>*>-*,*., ,     5?  lo 

Gmnitcvillc « .     5  Bi 

Vjiucluiise..  ....<..»... * 7  flo 

No  I.  CAQiperdown.. *..* *» - < ^.    o  43 

GkndaJe *.* ....« * ,....«h4»,. ...«.•».*.  ^...,4,.    030 

Sdiid^  Factory ..* ^*.4««* *«....•***«,.*.«<.....».•,....      o  al 

Avifrage  for  the  w  hole,  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  per  annum  per  horse- 
power. 

M.\J^UFACTURES. 

Souih  Carolina^  like  the  other  Southern  Slatee^  has  shown  rapid  progress  In 
nuuiufactures,  although  pmbably  surpassed  in  that  line  by  one  or  two  of  the 
others.  The  growth  of  the  loaterial  interei^ta  of  that  State  of  hite  years  is  very 
forcibly  shown  by  60meKt»ti!*tic8  compiled  from  the  Clmrleslon  News  and  Courier. 
In  nmnufactures,  cotton  has  taken  the  lead.  Tbe  product  of  the  cotton  mills  of 
Duth  Carolina  was  aa  follows : 

In  i36o ..*.*... ***.*• $    7x3,050 

**     1870. , ..,,-^. t,3Ur9A4 

'*  1880,,...... I »»....«..**  3,895.760 

**    tUj-%4 -■■- 7,03.«98 

The  percentage  of  increase  was  as  follows : 

iSfioHTo. **^ ***... .****«,. 78  per  c«nt. 

iIto^Iov -P.* .*.. ***.*.* trtj       ** 

tB8o>B4 175       " 

In  a  little  more  than  three  years,  ending  Januaiy,  1884,  the  increase  iu  pn> 
duction  was  a  thinl  more  than  in  the  ttri  years  ending  in  1880^  and  the  whole 
product  in  1883  was  ten  times  as  great  as  tlic  prixluct  iu  18110.  This  is  ui>t  the 
whole  truth.  Tlie  actual  cupHcity  of  the  ciitlun  iuiIIb  in  South  Carolina  as  they 
stand  to-day  is  ut  least  $0,UW,DOO.  TJie  number  of  looms  and  spindles  was  aa 
foUoiTB ; 

LOOMS.  SPI?«DLBS. 

tife ..» , 595  3'><B90 

■;7*> *   -M* • 745  14.940 

1880.. .,-- *..,*«.. — ** .1,676  w*334 

18^-84.  ^  -  * . . ,  3*652  19S1 1  ta 

Kr.  C.  H.  Parker,  Secretary  National  Cotton  Exchange,  gives  the  very  latest 
jures  for  this  Stale,  as  foUows:    Milln,  3(1;  looms,  3,685;  spimUen,  210,304. 

The  production  of  lumber  and  naval  stores  hits  increased  with  exhilarating 
rtpidity.    In  1880  and  in  ISt'lS,  respectively,  the  value  of  tlie  protlucts  was : 

18S0.  1SB3. 

J^o»t»er f3,03t.so7  IS,M>'.S6j 

Naval  Stores- ....•• ••....  3,857,981  3,9it,s7i 

Tol*K...  14.^89^68  f8.s04.83* 
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The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  in  three  years  is  74  per  cent  In  Talue> 
the  lumber  and  naval  stores  business  exceeds  by  half  a  million  dollars  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  cotton  mills  last  year.  The  lumber  and  naval  stores  of  last 
year  equaled  in  value  212,620  bales  of  cotton,  at  (40  to  the  bale. 

Tfl^g  the  classification  of  manufactures,  which  is  followed  in  the  United 
States  census,  and  reducing  the  value  of  the  products  in  1870  to  a  gold  basis,  we 
obtain  the  following  results,  being  the  whole  value  of  all  manufactured  products  in 
South  Carolina : 

x86o  $8*6x5,195 

1870 8,315,198 

1880 16,738,008 

1883 33,324,404 

The  progress  of  the  State  in  agriculture  has  been  satisfactory,  as  is  proved  by 
the  following  statement  of  the  production  of  cotton,  corn  and  small  grain : 


Cotton,  bales.. 
Corn,  bushels. 
Oats, 
Wheat.    •* 


i860. 

1870. 

X883. 

>  5.035.606 

224,500 

468,2^ 

7,614,207 

":» 

906,024 

613.593 

1,285,631 

782,610 

x.383.73« 

The  year  1883  was  most  unfavorable ;  the  crop  of  cotton,  as  compared  with 
being  reduced  32  per  cent,  by  drought,  rust  and  worms,  while  com  was 
reduced  43  per  cent.,  oats  8  per  cent.,  and  wheat  2  per  cent  In  spite  of  this,  the 
cotton  crop  in  1883  was  114,815  bales  more  than  in  1860.  This  year  the  estimated 
crop,  as  compared  with  1860,  will  be  as  follows: 

x86o.  1884. 

Cotton,  bales 353>4i3  Toojooo 

Corn,  bushels 15.63s.606  19,2x0,000 

Oats,        **  906,924  7.437*313 

Wheat,    '' x,285,63i  1,803,934 


This  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what  may  be  expected,  if  the  season  be  favorable,  and 
if  the  estimate  be  reduced  considerably  there  is  still  an  enormous  improvement,  m 
the  agricultural  situation,  as  compared  with  1860.  The  increase  in  oats,  a  distinct- 
ively white  man^s  crop,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Moreover,  the  advance  in 
agriculture  is  due  to  the  labors  of  the  white  people  of  the  State. 

The  following  recapitulation  shows  the  progress  made  during  the  last  three 
decades,  and  to  1883: 

x86o.  1870. 

Agriculture $45,823,512  Agriculture $34,924,585 

Manufactures 8,615,195  Mauufactures 8,2x5,9x8 

Mines  and  quarries 1 7>ooo  Mines  and  quarries 16,573 

$54,455,707  $43,157,076 

1880.  1884. 

Aericulture $41,969,749  Agriculture $41,790,321 

Manufactures 16,738,008  Nfanufactures 32,324,404 

Mines  and  quarries 1,180,805  Mines  and  quarries 2,440,000 

$59,888,562  $76,554,795 

LOCATIONS  OF  MINERALS,  ROCKS,  &c. 

Antimony — Traces  in  Abbeville  County. 

Asbestos  occurs  in  Spartanburg  County,  where  there  is  a  mine ;  in  Oconee 
County;  also  in  the  counties  of  Laurens,  York,  Anderson  and  Pickens. 

Ban/tes,  in  great  quantities,  occurs  near  the  Air  Line  Railroad  in  York.  A 
mine  is  being  worked  in  this  county  with  small  capital. 

Beryl  is  found  in  King's  Mountain  Township,  Anderson  County,  in  Edgefield 
and  Laurens  Counties. 

Bismuth,  in  quantity,  is  found  at  one  of  the  gold  mines  in  Chesterfield. 

Buhr-stone  is  found  in  Kershaw  County,  north  of  Orangeburg. 

Ctoy,  for  bricks,  in  numberless  places. 
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Cbfjfwr  is  found  in  Anderson  County  Before  the  war — ^none  Bince — work  wm 
being  Tigorously  pushed  in  mhies  in  York  County.  It  is  found,  but  only  eligUtljr 
developeid,  In  Edgefield  Counly ;  found,  but  not  mined,  in  Laurens  County;  IracoB 
obeenred  by  Lieber  on  Tyger  River  in  Spartanburg  Ccuuity,  in  0<*<tnee  County, 
mud  in  some  mill-races  in  Southern  Piekens  and  GreenTiHe;  indirutions,  but  no 
mdning,  in  Oconee  County*  Copper  is  found  everywhere  in  the  gold  veins  of  the 
CSaroliiui  group.  As  it  increases  rejmlarly  with  the  depth  to  wliifh  the  veins  have 
been  worked,  experts  have  been  siitisficd  that  It  will  te  found  in  remuuerativie 
quiint1tie«. 

C&rundum  iB  found  in  Abbeville  County  and  other  placee— in  Anderson,  Oco- 
nee and  Laurens,    In  this  last  count}'  there  is  an  extensive  fitvid  of  ooniudum. 

Fddtpat  of  excellent  quality  in  extensive  veins  occurs  in  Pickens,  in  Abbe- 
ville, m&d  also  in  Anderson  and  Laurens. 

Flagging  BUmes  are  found  in  Edgefield^  Abbeville,  Chester,  Lexingtim,  Fair- 
field Counties,  and  the  Pee  Dee  Countrj*.  Tliere  \»  a  reiimrkuble  localit}*  of 
miperlor  flagging  stones  eight  miles  south  of  Pickens  Court  House,  on  the  Green* 
Tille  road. 

Qiui»»  is  found  with  granite  generally,  and  it  is  ver>'  often  in  a  state  of 
deoompoeition. 

Gold. — Soutli  Carolina  was  quite  a  gold  Stale  years  ago.  Tlie  West  over- 
diadowed  her.  Many  mines  were  opened  and  prolitably  worked.  The  war  closed 
BMBt^  if  nol  all  of  them.  Until  ri*t:enlly»  little  has  IwH^n  done  in  the  way  of 
rinewed  work.     Of  late,  however,  considei-able  activity  has  been  manifestetl. 

Next  in  the  order  of  superposition  aljove  the  mica  shitea  occur  exiensive 
srt»8  of  talc  slate.  These  rocks  seem  to  have  yieJded  more  completely  to  the 
croflive  action  of  the  rivers  even  than  the  mica  slates.  They  scarcely  appear  at 
all  in  the  angle  enclosed  betwi  tn  the  Catiiwlm  and  the  Saluda.  Their  largest  out- 
crops  are  east  of  the  Catawba,  in  J^anciister  and  Chesterfield ;  and  separated  from 
Vum  by  the  whole  width  of  the  river  system  of  the  State — 80  milef^— to  the  south- 
wcst«  they  otxntr  on  the  further  side  of  tiie  Saluda^  in  Edgefield  and  Abbeville. 
These  two  localities  are  the  great  gold-tiearing  regions  of  the  State. 

OraniUs  is  in  strong  force  In  parts  of  the  Stale,  and  much  of  it  of  fine  char* 
acter.  In  Anderson  and  Chester  good  building  granite  is  found ;  also  iu  Green- 
ville and  Spartanburg.  In  Oconee,  near  Wallialla,  inexhaustible  quarry  of  very 
fine  building  gniiiite.  Pickens  haj*  a  quarry,  said  to  lie  of  l>esl  quMliiy .  In  Al»l»e* 
ville  a  very  fine  gr«nite  hanimondite  occurH^ 

Graphite  is  found  in  cfmsidcrable  quantities  in  Williajiston  Township  and 
['Where  in  Andt  i>on ;  al^o  in  Sj>artanbtirg,  Greenville  and  Laurens,  on  Patis 
fountain  and  in  Oconee  County. 

lUi^*tmiU  is  found  on  Broad  River,  near  the  northern  l>oimdHrj'  of  the  Slate, 
where  L^nifin^  York  and  Spartanburg  corner.  Thus  far  only  one  diamond  has 
tje<?n  found  in  Sonlh  Carolina,  though  several  have  been  obtained  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  rocks,  iK^th  in  Georgia  and  in  North  Carolina.  Itacolumite  is 
found  on  the  Cliatuga  supporting  several  tiodi^^  of  limestone  rock. 

Irrm. — Iron  in  magnetic  and  specuhir  ores  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities 
on  the  weet<Tn  elope  of  King's  Mountain,  in  York,  Sjiartanlturg  and  Union:  also 
iu  Chttster  and  Ahlieville.  Brrmn  hematite  occurs  in  the  mica  slates  of  Pickens 
and  ^twtrianburg.    Bog  iron  ore  occurs  In  nearly  every  county  of  the  State. 

Ktudia,-—h&rgB  beds  of  kaolin  clay,  free  frc>m  grit  or  other  impurity,  and  of 
jfreal  whiteneas,  are  found  intercalated  among  tlu^?*e  sands.  Several  quarries  to 
the  west  of  Aiken,  C.  H,,  have  been  worked  with  much  proAt,  the  material  being 
Qted  M  porcelain  clay,  and  also  by  paper  manufacturers^. 
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Lead. — Argentiferuus  g^alenii  m  found  in  Spartanburg  and  Laurens,  and  mare 

recenrly  in  Edgcfirld  uu*l  Ahm-ville.  In  Oconee  county,  on  the  hfiidwatrrsi  of 
Little  Rivor,  LiftuT  exjinuned  a  very  pronming  vein  of  argeniiferoue  galena* 
which  he  thouji^ht  niight  be  profltiihly  developed. 

IMn4JiU}tie.—Th\^  r»Kk  la  en^-nUered  over  a  coneiderable  area  of  the  StHt«»  and 
doubtless  ftiture  exploitation  will  g^reatly  more  dii^cloBe  it.  It  is  found  in  the 
lower  pine  heU,  diselosin^  itsielf  in  wliiit  is  called  '*lime  sinks/'  In  Laurena 
county  a  lime  re^rk  crups  out  on  Reedy  River,  and  below  Garlington  Falls  on 
Reedy  River  it  is  cjuitrried  for  nnmumenls  and  for  lime  burning.  On  Ihe 
Chatu^ii  River  limestone  i^  found,  uud  th(  re  iire  a  number  of  Hme-kihm  in  opera- 
tion tbere.  Limestone  is  alfio  found  in  Oconee  Count}^  where  there  ia  alao  a. 
qiiarrv- 

Manffanriif,  in  great  purity  and  abundance,  i»  found  in  Edgefield,  and  also  in 
Abbeville,  York,  Lnurens  and  Anderson. 

Mnrl  is  found  over  a  Inrge  area  of  the  State.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  it  seeooB 
to  lack  appreciation,  and  to  be  liitle  utilized,  yet  it  ought  to  be  a  most  potent  Ike- 
tor  in  the  resuscitaiiou  ttr  enrichment  of  the  aojla  of  the  Stale  where  it  occurs.  It 
is  found  as  the  underlying  siriitum  in  inurh  of  the  Sea  Island  ew^ils. 

Mura  of  excellent  quality  bos  been  mined  in  Anderson  County  and  in  Abbe- 
ville Comity.  Large  sheets  of  transparent  mica  have  Iteen  found  near  Walhalbu 
It  ia  also  lound  in  Pickens  County, 

Pht^phate — This  is  a  di'posit  only  uliliKeti  i^f  late  years  since  1861,  and  haft 
been  n  great  source  of  enterprise  and  pn*Jit.  Lamls  worth  only  five  or  *!ix  dol- 
lars an  ai*re  contMining  the  deposit  went  \\{s  at  onee  to  five  or  **ix  hundred  per 
acre.  The  business  has  grown  from  20XKI'0  ions  mined  in  18H8-70  to  855,1)00  ia 
1888.  In  land  and  river  mining  companies  there  are  25.  The  total  capital  is 
$2,505,000.  iHmsl'er  of  bands  1,935.  But  this  is  only  part  of  it.  Besides  the  mining 
companief*,  a  birge  capital  is  invested  in  mttnufuclurinif  lertili7*ers  in  the  State,  of 
wliicb  fertilizers  the  phosphate  is  a  large  constituent.  In  the  State  there  are 
nearly  $3,nO(»,000  invested  in  ilie  latter  business. 

The  extent  of  the  deposits  is  conjecturhl,  but  quite  extended.  Professor 
Hauiinond  esliniiilcs  that  one  mining  company,  in  river  territory  alone,  ba» 
enouLdi  [ihosph^^te,  upon  a  UKiderate  computation,  to  yield  ten  millions  of  tons. 

This  phosphate  has  fn^rn  50  to  60  per  cent,  pliosphHle  <»f  lime.  A  large  huai 
ness  is  done  in  shipping  the  rock  to  for^'igu  ports. 

Stjndjft&ne  is  found  in  the  Sand  IliU  Region.  Professor  Hiunmond  thua 
speaks  of  it :  *  Next  Xu  the  grunite  m  found  a  strntum  of  sand  stone,  consisting  of 
the  ruins  of  the  granite  consoUdiited  into  n  pretiy  bard  ruck.  It  t>ccnr«  on  Horse 
Creek,  on  the  ridges  at  the  head  of  Light woihI  Creek,  on  Conga vimj  Creek,  at  the 
Rock  Hoiiiae  in  Lexington  County,  where  it  has  been  qtmrried  for  architectural 
purt>f)St'S  «vnd  on  Secnnd  Creek,  in  the  s;ime  neighljorhood.'* 

Sdvir].i\»  heen  fnund  in  Andenii>n  Conniy,  lu  argentiferous  galena  in  Spar- 
tanburg and  Laurtua,  and  more  recently  in  E^lgelield  and  Atibeville.  There  are 
said  to  be  imlicalions  of  silver  in  Oconee  County.  Across  ilie  Savannah  River 
from  Eugelield  and  Abbeville  Counties,  the  mining  of  argentiferous  galena  for 
silver,  as  well  as  for  lead  and  the  3£lnc-blende  associated  with  it,  is  atlrocting  muck 
atteniion  at  this  time. 

Jy^fpiiUin^.— In  Kershaw  County  masses  of  steatite  occur  on  Spear's,  Twenty- 
five  Mile  and  Pine  Tree  Creeks,  8ieatile  tjr  soapstoue  is  found  in  Chester,  Sjiar- 
tanburg.  Union ^  Pickens,  Oconee,  Anderson,  Ahljeville,  Kershaw,  Pairtield  and 
Richland.  In  Anderson  there  is  a  knt»b  of  hiiai>stoue-  lu  Edgetield  County* 
gootl  soiipstoue  ia  found.  In  Grey  Township,  same  county,  there  are  three  quar- 
ries of  soapstone,  but  not  much  developed.    There  is  soapstoiie  in  Fairfield 
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Coanly  A  rvd  BOipsione  is  faimd  m  GreeuvlDe  County.  6oap6tone  of  fine 
qoality  occnre  in  Liiurenia  County. 

T*fnrn%4Uiii6  k  Ibimd  in  York,  Edirt'lielti^  Laurens,  Anderson  and  Oconee 
iintit!«v 

WheUtont*  are  found  in  Edgetield,  Abbeville,  Chester,  Lexington,  FajrHeld 
And  llif»  Pee  Dtv  country, 

ZireaM  are  found  in  Abbeville  and  in  Anderson  Countit^. 

IIEALTIL 
The  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  pupulation  of  the  United  States  and  Booth 
Cnrrjliiia,  and  in  the  popuhition  of  the  UppeT,  Middle  rin<l  Lower  Country  of  the 
Utter,  is  oa  follow*,  acconlin^  to  strtristics  compiled  by  Mr.  Harry  Hammond; 

TOTAL.  felAL*.  rSMALS, 

Cntred  ^Ufe^  1,31  i.jj  1.4ft 

f"  -•■■    •■■•-• 1-57  i<SS  i.€o 

I:  Kefion..... 2,09  ....  .... 

Ml  f\i,ot  Piedmont »  S&nd  and  T 

Re.l  H  ilL  i >\il  t  ppcr  Pine  Belt  Regioiu.  f  •  ■ '  •  * *  m 

Fine  Belt  Hiid  CoasL  Rcjciuiift  / ' "  **  "** 

Ii  is  estimated  I  he  number  of  deaths  not  reported  do  not  exceed  thirty  per 
ffnl.  of  Uiose  rei)oried.  The  average  nioriality  lor  the  whole  counlrj*  m  given, 
when  thus  corrected,  at  18.2  per  thousand,  as*  ag^ainst  2U.5  j>er  ibousaud  in  Enghind, 
»nd  21.5  jier  thousand  in  Scotland.  The  ^li^htly  higher  deHlh-nite  alHwe  given 
fitT  S<mth  Carolina,  rony  1^  due  to  a  more  accurate  enumeration,  or  it  may  be 
iu*r>ount€*d  for  by  the  preponderance  of  the  colored  race^  whose  death-rate  is  always 
liigher  than  that  of  the  whites. 

LAWS. 

Tuifittum. — Public  institutions  generally  and  all  churches  and  bnrj^ing  grounds 
>  ijxeoipt  from  taxation.    A  new  assessment  of  property  must  be  made  every 
'  years.    The  State  may  contract  public  debts  for  the  puri>t>*'*^  of  defraying  ex 
Imordinary  expenditures,  but  it  must  do  so  by  special  act,  specifying  some  single 
iject,  and  levying  a  special  tax  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  such  debt;  and 
irJi  act  must  be  passed  by  the  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  e&ch  branch 
"of  the  General  Assembly. 

lu^tt  of  Property. --Xnj  man  or  woman  of  legal  age,  owning  real  estate  in  fee 
•Iropkt  may  IVeely  dispose  of  it  by  will,  or  sell  and  convey  the  same  by  deed,  exe- 
coied  In  the  prepuce  of  two  or  more  w^itnesses,  and  duly  recorded.  If  the  deed  be 
by  a  married  man,  the  wife  mutit  renounce  her  dower  in  a  formal  manner  provided 
hy  statute.  A  married  woman  may  hold  property  se|)iirately  from  her  husband, 
md  may  dispose  of  the  same  as  if  she  were  UDmarrit»d. 

A  homaimd  In  lands,  whether  held  in  fee  or  any  lesser  estate,  not  to  exceed  in 
mine  one  thousand  dollars,  with  the  yearly  products  thereof,  is  exempt  to  the 
hettd  of  every  family  residing  in  South  Carolina  from  levj'  or  sale  for  del)t  upon 
any  Judgment  recovered  against  him.  If  the  husband  be  dead,  the  widow  is  euti- 
lled  to  the  homestead.  And  if  l>oth  parents  he  dead,  the  chOdren  arc.  Personal 
pfoperty  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  exempt  from  attachment,  levy  or 
«le.  Where  a  woman  has  separate  property,  she  is  ^titled  to  the  homestead 
irhrn  the  husband's  property  is  not  sufficient.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  seven 
percent.,  bat  by  written  contract  a  rate  of  Interest  not  exceeding  len  percent, 
may  be  charged.  If  more  than  ten  per  cent,  be  charged,  all  the  interest  is 
rorfdied. 

The  real  and  pergonal  property  of  a  woman  held  at  Ihe  time  of  her  marriage, 
f>r  thnt  wbicli  she  mny  therenl\er  acquire,  either  by  gift,  irrani,  inheritance,  devise, 
ur  otherwise,  does  not  pass  to  her  husband  by  her  marriage,  nor  l>ecome  in  any 
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way  sujbject  to  his  debto,  bat  ranwins  her  separate  property,  and  she  can  deal  with 
it  as  she  chooses  durmgher  life  and  dispose  of  it  by  will,  as  if  she  were  unmarried. 

Every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  employment  of  capital  in  manufacturing 
mdustries.  By  a  special  Act  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  provided  that  capital  invested  In 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen  and  paper  fabrics,  iron,  lime  and  agricultural 
implements,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  State,  county  and  municipal  taxation  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  fh)m  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise,  except- 
ing only  the  two  mill  tax  for  school  purposes.  But  this  exemption  does  not  apply 
to  the  land  upon  which  factories  are  erected.  Vessels  of  one  hundred  tons  meas- 
urement, and  upwards,  built  and  owned  within  this  State,  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  act.  Those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  act  must  file  with 
the  Comptroller-General  proof  of  the  investment.  For  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing immigration,  real  estate  purchased  by  immigrants,  and  capital  invested  in 
improvements  thereon,  up  to  $1,500,  are  exempted  for  five  years  flrom  all  State, 
county  or  municipal  taxation,  except  the  two  mill  school  tax. 

In  order  to  give  the  latest  I  could  about  the  State,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 

Hon.  A.  P.  Butler,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  courtesy  of  the  following 

reply: 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA— Dbpartmbnt  op  Agricvltukb. 

A.  P.  ButUr,  Commissioner.  Columbia,  S.  C,  September  lo,  1884 

Mr.  M.  B.  Hillyaro,  AVtw  Oritans,  La.  : 

Drar  Sik— Your  favor  of  the  4th  has  been  received.  The  best  specimen  of  walnut  that  we  exhib- 
ited at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  was  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Sute,  from  the  Pee  Dee  swamps, 
and  those  swamps  abound  with  fine  timbers. 

Walnut,  hickory  and  oaks  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  northern,  or  Alpine  Section  of  the  State, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Greenville,  Pickens  and  Oconee. 

Outside  of  manufacturing  enterprises,  I  think  that  real  estate,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  stock  raising,  offer  the  greatest  inducements  to  investors. 

Real  esute  has  rapidly  appreciated  in  value  in  the  past  few  years,  and  will  continue  to  improve 
evea  hstcr  when  larger  amounts  have  been  invested  in  manufacturing. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  stock  farms  (improved  breeds  of  cattle  chiefly)  have  been  estab- 
lished and  proven  ver>'  profitable.  The  immense  fresh  water  swamps  of  our  larger  rivers  furnish  abun- 
dant pasturage  of  the  best  quality,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  begun  breeding  common  stock 
for  market  is  very  much  encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  success.  These  offer  special  inducements*  to 
capitalists. 

There  are  many  other  channels  for  the  investment  of  money  in  South  Carolina,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  have  fully  covered  by  your  article. 

I  am  glad  to  know  th^t  you  have  this  matter  in  hand,  and  feel  sure  that,  in  common  with  other 
Southern  States,  we  will  receive  much  benefit  from  your  labors. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.   P.  BUTLER,  Commissioner  of  Agricnliure. 
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As  the  reliability  of  the  Uaited  States  Census  Reports  is  unquestioned^  I  have 
«3imwn  OD  volume  vU  of  the  last  census,  for  considerable  biformation  relating  to  the 
^topography  and  climate  of  Qeofgia. 

The  State  of  Qeorgiu  lies  between  longitude  3**  47'  21'^  and  S®  4S'  we»i  ftom 

[^Washington,  and  between  latitude  30**  2V  39''  and  SS**  nortti,  embracing  in  its  area 

^4*^5  squaTO  miles^  of  which  495  square  miles  is  wat^^r  surface,  embracing  150 

]^uare  miles  of  coast  waters  (bays,  gulfs,  sounds,  etc.).    3O0  sqaare  miles  consist  of 

I  and  smaller  streams,  and  45  square  miles  of  Uke^t  and  ponds.    The  laud  area 

I  therefore  68^90  square  miles.    There  are  137  counties  in  the  State. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  is  crossed  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama  by 
I  ranged  of  mountains  that  rise  in  altitude  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  the 
Ifitflrveaing  broad  and  rich  valleys.  Sand  and  Lookout  mountains  are  brtmd- 
'tncked,  while  the  other  ranges  are  mostly  narrow  or  **  backbone**  ridges.  In  the 
XKOrtbeastem  portion  of  the  State  is  the  Blue  Ridge  chain,  with  other  isolated  points 
^Mng  high  above  the  surrounding  count r}'.  The  Chattahoochee  ridge,  an  offfehoot 
lYocn  this  and  forming  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  water-divide,  passet  fiouth  of  the 
Clu^tlaboochee  river,  soon  losing  its  prominence  as  a  ridge  and  felling  In  elevation 
to  Atlanta,  fionthward  the  country  is  more  generally  level  or  rolling,  sometimes 
hilly,  with  but  few  low  mountains  nnti]  the  pinelands  are  reached ;  thence  lo  the 
OMsl  the  Ml  is  Tery  gradtiol  and  the  lands  are  very  level. 

CLDCATE. 

The  State,  with  its  southera  boundary  resting  against  Florida  and  in  part 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  southeast,  its  northern  boundary  'S20  miles  to 
the  north  among  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland  range,  and 
nearly  5,000  leet  above  sea  level,  presents  an  average  tempemtun?  of  68"  F,  on  the  ' 
coast,  52**  to  56^  In  Middle  Georgia,  and  52^  in  the  Blue  Ridge  region,  or  aa 
tnnunl  avttrage  of  about  66*'  for  the  entire  State. 

The  average  rainfall  for  the  State  is  &om  46  to  50  inches,  the  steady  rains  being  ^ 
OBoally  brought  by  southeastern  winds. 

The  coast  region,  with  its  sea-breezeaand  "salty  atmosphere  "  has  a  mean  winter 
temperature  of  about  48®,  the  lowest  being  ran^l y  l^elow  82°.  Its  summer  maximum 
is  90^  and  the  mean  79^  Its  raiMall  is  about  57  inches,  December  and  January 
being  the  driest  months. 

8o  genial  is  the  climate  of  the  coast  counties  that  oranges,  t^ananas,  and  other 

i-tropical  &uite  are  produced  In  abundance.  The  markets  of  colder  States  are 
SBpplicd  with  very  early  vegetables  and  garden  luxuries  from  the  farms  of  this  region. 

In  31iddle  G^rgia  the  rainfall  is  less  (41  inches),  the  driest  months  being  June 
i  iDd  September.    The  yearly  temperature  ranges  from  6®  to  96°,  with  an  avet^iji  cC 
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44**  in  winter  and  73°  in  summer.  During  the  hottest  snmmer^ayB  the  temper&tnre 
often  rises  to  IW^  bat  the  nighta  are  co  »1^  pleasant  and  Invigorating. 

In  Northeastern  Georgia  Uie  extremes  oX  temperature  are  6"^  and  00°,  with  an 
average  of  43"*  for  the  winter  months  and  75**  f^>r  the  aummer.  The  rainfall  for  thia 
aecli<3ti  Is  alK)ui57  jncht?a»  heavy  raini  occurring  in  the  fell  and  winter  months* 
The  amount  of  ruin  that  annually  falls  in  each  section  and  in  the  wet  and  dry 
months  varies  greatly. 

Snow  falls  in  Northern  Oeorgia  every  winter,  bnt  only  to  depths  of  from  2  to  4 
inches  and  remains  but  a  short  time.  In  Middle  Georgia  it  frequently  falls,  bnt 
melts  almost  aa  rapidly  as  it  touches  the  ground.  Occasionally,  on  ridges,  it  reaches 
a  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  In  Southern  Georgia  snow  is  rarely  seen.  High  winds, 
mostly  accompanied  by  thunder-storme,  prevail  chiefly  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  come  from  the  southwest,  occasionally  beoominjcr  toraadt>f«. 

PI  tinting  In  tJie  low  or  southern  country  begins  as  early  as  March  15,  and  fiJl 
frosts  do  not  appear  earlier  than  December  1,  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is  no 
ftwt  during  the  winter. 

In  Northern  Georgia  planting  is  not  done  until  about  the  last  of  April,  because 
of  continued  cold  and  fk>sly  weather. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE. 


I 
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The  islandB  cover  a  width  of  10  or  12  miles,  with  sand-hills  seaward  and 
murahes  and  Uve-oak  lands  inland.  On  the  mainland  the  marshes  with  live-oak 
lands  extend  hack  for  a  few  miles  to  the  open  savanna  belt,  which  occupies  the  fiist 
terrace  above  the  coast  marshes  and  la  a  level  plain  covered  with  palmetto  and  long- 
leaf  pine,  and  interspereed  with  bay  and  gimi  swamps.  Unifonuity  in  character 
exists  for  10  or  15  mile^  to  the  ft30t  of  the  sect>nd  terrace.  This  rises  from  15  to  36 
feet,  and  with  It  the  wire-grass  region  begins.  Its  surface,  at  tirst  undulating,  has 
an  open  growth  of  long-leaf  pine,  with  little  or  no  iindergri.>wth  except  wire*gnsa> 
These  pine  barrens  extend  northwestward  abiut  100  miles  and  gradually  rise  to  the 
altitude  of  865  feet.  As  we  pass  northward  over  this  region  the  loamy  soils  become 
perhaps  more  sandy,  though  Btill  firm,  and  the  country  becomes  somewhat  more 
rolling,  the  monotony  being  varied  only  by  cypress  ponds,  gallberr}^  flats,  and 
occasionally  by  a  stream  with  its  annually  overflowed  bottom. 

The  central  cotton  belt,  or  yellow  loam  region,  is  to  the  northward.    Long-leaf 
pine  is  at  first  most  prominent,  but  gradually  thins  out  tu  the  north,  being  replaced 
by  the  short-leaf  variety-    The  surface  of  the  country,  level  at  first,  becomes  more  ^ 
and  more  rolling,  and  buhrstoneliesin  fragments  on  the  ground,  limestone  crops  out  fl 
in  the  streams,  and  wire-grass  disappears  entirely.    Oak  and  hickory  are  prominent 

The  soil,  sandy  at  first,  with  yellow  cJay  subsoil,  becrjmes  more  clayey  north- 
ward; the  country  aL^o  rises  to  an  elevation  of  500  feet,  and  in  some  places  to  600 
feet  to  the  summits  ot  the  red-clay  hills  (150  miles  from  the  coast),  a  rise  of  over  150 
Ihet  in  SO  miles.  Still  northward  from  this  yellow  loam  and  oak  uplnnd  l>elt  the 
sand  and  pine  hills,  with  their  pine  and  blackjack,  are  crossed.  At  first  tlie  land  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  red  hills,  but  rises  to  a  line  of  hills  from  &>0  to  600  feet  above 
the  sea*  Red  clay  lands  isolated,  and  similar  to  those  on  the  south,  are  found  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  belt,  winch  here  is  only  12  to  15  miles  wide.  The  three 
divisions  form  parallel  belts  and  extend  from  the  Savannali  to  the  Chattahoochee 
rivers  diagonally  acn^es  the  State. 

With  the  northern  edge  of  the  belt  last  described  the  metamorphic  or  mineral 
division  of  the  Stute  begins,  and  presents  a  rolling,  broken,  and  often  hilly  surfiu?e,  I 
Boils  varying  fn^m  gray  sandy  to  red  clayey,  gravelly  and  rocky  occur  in  lielts  of] 
every  width,  and  rocks  peculiar  to  the  section,  horublendic  and  gray  gneiss, oui( 
in  place  or  are  found  in  fragments  on  the  suriace. 
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The  growth  is  nf  great  variety,  the  cliief  trees  bc»in^  oak,  bickorj*,  chestniit*  pnpkr 
and  pine,  Tbe  elevation  gradually  incrmses  toward  llie  broad  central  granite 
region  and  beyond  to  Atlanta,  whi^re  the  altitude  id  1^,050  feet  al»nve  tl^e  sen,  and  ou 
Stone  Mnnntnin  l,fiS0  feel.  Tlien<'e  ti.e  country  fallf=  to  7R0  feet  ut  tho  Chattahm- 
chee  river;  bat  frrnn  there  the  altitndo  increai^es  until  it  reaches  a  niuxinnmi  of 
2,847  feet  on  Pine  Log  nuMmtain,  ou  the  easlern  side  of  Bartow  county  and  at  the 
.western  border  of  the  DKtamorphic  rpgion,  in  all  about  120  miles  fh:>in  ilie 
td  hills.  On  the  northeiist  the  rise  from  the  Chuttahotx^hee  river  ;s  still  greater 
to  the  top  of  the  Bine  Ridi^e,  a  nuiximnm  of  4,70(1  feet,  and  thence  falls  to  the 
Tenjaeeseo  line,  a  distance  of  ab mt  150  mile!?  from  Macon,  on  the  southern  border. 

Bordering  the  metamorphic  on  its  northwestern  limit  are  ranges  of  hills  having 
vnriouB  names  and  a  general  trend  ^outhwani  fn  nn  the  Tennes?<_'C  line  to  the  Ettmah 
river  and  the  southeastern  c^'rner  of  Burtow  county,  and  thenee  westward  to  the 
Alabama  line.  The^e  mng^are  nietamr>rphic  in  charftcter  and  are  higher  than 
t-he  Nortliwestem  Georgia  re;^ion,  not  excepting  it?  mountniui^.  Frf^i  the  t*ips  of 
tliese  ranges  we  overlook  the  region  popularly  known  as  "  Northwest  Georgia/* 
^nrhoee  surface  is  prevalently  characterized  by  abmi>t  ridges  (ntnstly  sjTiclinalV,  cou- 
eisting  of  folded  paleozoic  rocks,  varying  from  sandstones,  shales,  and  cherts  to  linie- 
ic8»  with  a  genend  trend  south-southwest,  and  with  broad  agricultural  vulkys. 
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NORTHWEST  GEORGLi, 

The  region  of  Northwest  Georgia  extends  trom  the  Cohntta,  Pine  Log,  AIlato(»na 
And  Dug  Down  mountains  to  the  Alabama  a od  Tennessee  State  lines,  and  embraces 
^n  area  of  3,350  stiuare  miles,  including  the  counties  o{  Dade,  Walker.  C'at<MMu, 
"Whitlield,  Murray,  Gordon,  ChattfK:)ga  Floyd,  Barfnw  ami  Polk.  Ttie  lands  are 
foimd  to  change  and  alternate  at  everj'  few  niites  in  (To.tsing  the  trt^nd  of  mountaini? 
And  valley.*-,  and  these  changes  are  usually  quite  apparent  in  tlie  natural  growth  of 
tlie  country,  and  in  the  color,  relative  fertilitj'  and  adaptation  of  soils.  The  great 
-variety  of  golls,  together  with  a  diversity  of  climate,  due  to  the  varying  altitudes  of 
this  ootuitrj',  render  it  suitable  f  t  the  successful  culture  of  perhaps  every  agricultuml 
imxiuct  of  the  temperate  climate. 

TOPOORAriTY. 

The  oountr>*  is  banded  by  a  number  of  m<  'uniains,  ridges  and  valle3rB,  extending 

Itti  o  general  parallelism  in  an  approximate  nr>rttieast  and  s<juthwe,'?l  direction 

roachlng  nearest  to  north  and  atnith  in  the  eastern  part  n(  the  division,  and  with 

divergent  mountains  ruiming  nearer  to  tlie  ea^^tand  w«'^t  in  the  southern  and  central 

porlions.    Sand,  L'>«>k*>tit,  and  Pigt^in  mountains,  in  the  northwestern  cornr^r  of 

the  Stale,  are  synclinul  taltle  landa  be^pugingto  the  Alleghany  coal  fiehL    These 

vary  in  altitude  fr<"tn  I^OO  to  L2rX)  feet  iil>ove  the  adjacent  valleys,  and  are  usually 

tn»ngh  shaped  on  the  top,  having  somewb.at  elevat<'d  l>orders  alone:  thtir  brows  and 

jrei^ipitous  aides,  markeil  by  perpendicular  sandstone  bluffs.    These  mountains  have 

an"0  on  the  lop.  of  rolling  and  often  ueari}*  level  sandy  lands,  amounting  in  the 

tggrcgate  to  SCO  square  miles. 

CLIMATE. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  in  tliis  i>art  of  the  State  varies,  according  to  locality, 
from  atuMit  50^  to  HfP  F.  The  regions  of  the  h>we5St  temperature  are  alwul  the 
Oohntta  mountains  in  the  northeast,  and  on  the  tabic  lands  in  the  ni»rtliwest,  where 
the  altitudes  range  fn>m  1,800  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  highest 
temperature  in  the  valleys  nf  the  fMmthern  and  central  portions,  Thi»  ditfereiice 
of  climate  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  difference  of  ivljout  one  degree  o(  latitude  between 
thf*  noriliern  and  B^nithern  limits  of  the  retrion,  but  m  a  n\uch  greater  degree  to  the 
gmernl  fpntures  of  the  rountry,  mainly  to  the  diffin^ncecif  altitude,  and  acain  to 
the  genofml  dlriHitiou  of  the  slopc^  which  is  toward  the  jsouth  in  the  central  and  most 
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of  the  southeni  portions,  and  towards  the  oortli  in  the  north  western  and  nortli- 
eaaterti  portions.  TUese  mfiuencea  all  combine  to  give  a  wanner  climate  to  moit 
ol  the  valleys  drained  hj  the  Cix*sa  river  and  its  immediate  tributarieB. 

In  the  extremes  of  temperature  tlie  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90°  F.  in 
the  flumraor^  or  falls  below  20^  in  the  winter.  Vegetation  usually  start*  sometime 
in  March,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  about  a  week  in  this  respect  between  the  more 
northern  and  the  more  southern  counties,  giving  to  the  latter  an  earlier  time  for 
planting  and  a  somewhat  longer  crop  season.  Severe  IKwts  rarely  occur  after  the 
first  of  April  and  about  six  months  usually  elapse  between  the  latest  frosts  in  the 
spring  and  the  earlietst  In  autumn.  Ridges  and  mountain  sloj^es  of  100  fctft  or  more 
in  altitude  above  the  valleys  are  fVee  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  fn:)m  spring  frosts, 
and  are  less  subject  to  cold  dews  in  spring  and  summer.  For  this  reason  the  fniit 
crop  seldom  fails  in  such  situations.  The  climate  of  the  table-lands  differs  in  several 
particulars  from  that  of  the  valleyst  being  much  more  uniform  and  having  a  lower 
mean  temperature. 

The  Smithsonian  Rain  Charts  indicate  for  this  part  of  the  State  a  mean  precip* 
itation  of  rain  amounting  lor  the  summer  to  10  inches  and  about  the  same  for  the  win* 
ter  months,  with  40  inches  for  the  entire  year.  The  amount  of  rain,  however,  varies 
very  much  in  different  seasons,  and  also  to  some  extent  with  the  local  features  of 
the  country;  the  heavier  precipitations,  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  rainfalls, 
occurring  usually  in  the  vxciaity  of  the  larger  mountains. 

During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  mtmths  ooiiUnue<l  southeast  winds  are 
usually  accompanied  within  a  few  hours  by  clouds^  and  are  commonly  followed 
within  thirty -six  hours  by  a  fall  of  rain.  These  rain  spells  often  continue  through 
two  or  three  days  of  cloudy  weather,  with  either  occasional  showers  or  else  slow 
and  constant  or  drizzling  rains.  Rain  clouds  from  this  direction  are  generally  dis- 
persed by  wesK^-rly  or  northwesterly  winds»  and  the  clearing  off  is  usually  preceded 
by  brisk  showers  accompanied  by  gusts  of  wind.  Snow  clouds,  unlike  tlie  rain 
cloutls  in  winter,  come  from  a  northwest  direction.  Snows,  however,  are  compara- 
tively unusual,  and  the  winter  season  very  often  passes  without  a  snowfall  that  Ilea 
on  the  gn  nind.  A  snow  of  six  inches  depth  or  one  that  covers  the  ground  for  more 
than  tvvo  or  three  days  in  the  yalleys  ia  unusual ;  but  on  the  mountains  snows  are 
somewhat  more  frequent.  Boutbeasterly  winds  in  the  sunmier  season  are  not  so 
conimouly  accompanied  by  min  clouds  as  in  the  coiler  portions  of  the  year,  but  the 
yapor  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged,  ma'mly  from  this  source,  is  condcnaed 
into  clouds  usually  by  cold  ^inds  approaching  from  the  northwest  Thus  the 
summer  rains,  and  particularly  the  thunder-storms,  come  with  clouds  drifting  in  a 
direction  almost  the  opposite  of  Hint  of  the  winter  rains.  Severe  wind-storms  in 
the  warm  season  are  almost  uniformly  from  the  west. 

SOIL. 

The  lands  in  this  portion  of  Georgia  are  divided  into  several  claeees : 
The  Gray  Sandy  LandM  are  mostly  on  the  eastern  Bides  of  Murray  and  Ckfrdon, 
and  the  easUTa  and  southern  sides  of  Bartow  and  Polk  counties.  The  soil  is  of 
modenite  productivenesa.  The  lands  are  nuMly  in  forests,  owing  to  the  bmken 
character  of  the  couotry.  The  growth  consists  of  red,  black,  post  and  mountain 
oaks,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  short -leaf  pine.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  Cohutta 
mountains  there  are  spruces,  h^jlly,  and  white  pine. 

Flaiiwods. — These  soils  are  of  varied  texture,  and  their  topography  is  corres- 
pondingly diversified  with  mountains,  hills  and  nearly  level  **  flatwoods,"  but  the 
ioils  are  nearly  everywhere  of  one  general  character,  at  least  with  regard  to  sterility. 
The  most  extensive  area  of  these  lands  is  that  of  the  flatwoods,  near  the  Oosteoaula 
and  the  Coosa  rivers,  in  Gordon,  >1oyd  and  P<>lk  counties,  and  a  moimlHinous 
Bection  south  of  the  Cooea  river,  in  Floyd  and  Polk  counties,  belonging  to  the  i 
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^brmAtion  and  with  which  these  flatwoods  are  continooue.  It  occtirs  again  in  a  belt 
of  hillA  in  the  eouthern  part  of  Munay  countj,  extending  eoulhward  nearly  acroa 
the  coan^  of  Gordon. 

Med  (^Off  Land$. — This  region  coTers  In  Georgia,  abont  400  equare  miles,  occurring 
in  belta  of  from  half  a  mile  to  2  or  3  miles  in  width,  and  m  found  in  all  the  counties 
under  consideration  except  Dade.  The  formation  afi'ordg  an  argillaceous  aoil  of  an 
onuige  or  light  red  color,  and  is  of  great  importance,  nearly  the  entire  area  consisting 
of  allghtly  rolling  or  nearly  level  lands,  most  of  which  have  been  long  under  culti* 
TmSioD.  It  hat  a  good  deal  of  clay  in  i%  is  more  or  less  calcareoufi  and  of  easy 
culture.  It  rolls  enough  for  good  drainage*  The  forest  growth  is  red,  white  and 
Spanish  oaks,  hickory,  dogwood, chestnut,  pine;  the  principal  agricultural  prwlucts 
com»  oata,  wheat,  clover  and  grassee,  cotton.  Land  of  this  character  that  has  been 
kept  in  cultivation  for  thirty  or  more  years,  with  little  or  nothing  returned  to  the 
aoil  for  ita  improvement,  will  now  produce  about  20  bushels  of  corn,  6  buahels  of 
wheat  and  10  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  These  lands  are,  however,  capable  of  a 
high  degree  of  imprc»vemenl,  and  where  they  have  been  properly  kept  up,  the  yield 
IB  good.  The  lands  where  hilly  are  inclined  to  wash.  Tlje  valleys  abound  in 
mprukgB\  water  in  wells  obtainable  at  &om  20  to  40  feet  With  fertilizerB  these 
Innde  will  produce  500  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre. 

Ora^  Sdieet^is  *Sifii9  of  the  Ridge*. — This  region  covers  an  area  of  894  square 
milee^  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  extent  of  country.    Tbe  formation  givee 
viae  10  ridges  or  knobby  belts  of  country  of  frtjm  1  mile  to  10  miles  in  width,  with 
betghts  varying  from  100  to  300  feet    Where  these  belts  are  broad  they  often  con- 
t&LD  lands  that  are  nearly  level  oi  at  least  consist  of  low  rolling  hills.    The  lands 
liATe  a  gravelly  soil  varying  in  color  from  light  to  dark  gray,  with  generally  a 
porous  gravelly  subsoil;  but  in  some  places  there  la  a  gocKl  clay  subsoil,  with 
a  gravelly  soil  of  a  dark  brown  or  red  color.    These  lands  are  generally  regarded 
tts  poor  and  are,  for  the  mo3t  part,  in  the  original  Ibrests.    The  prices  range  from 
60  cents  to  $3  per  acre,  according  to  situation,  the  highest  values  being  given  to 
eoeti  as  adjoin  the  valley  landii,  without  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  culture. 
Beoeatly  attention  has  been  attracted  to  these  as  among  the  most  proli table  lands 
Ibr  cotton.    They  are  found  to  give  a  better  imffuxfitite  return  for  manures  than  the 
richer  valley  lands,  and  their  prej?ent  cheapness  and  comparatively  easy  culture, 
with  their  general  healthfulness,  give  tlxem  additional  importance.    The  timber  Ja 
of  good  size  and  consists  of  red,  black,  mountain,  post,  white  and  Spanish  oaks, 
chestnut,  pine,  hickory,  dogwood,  sour  wood  and  black  gum.    The  oaks  predom- 
inate, but  cliestnut  and  short-leaf  pine  are  generally  abundant    Corn  doea  not  do 
well  on  these  lands,  after  a  few  years  cultivation,  except  in  very  rainy  Beasons, 
With  the  use  of  fertilizers  wheat  might  be  made  a  profitable  crop,  as  it  is  less  sub- 
ject to  disaster,  and  nearly  always  matures  a  better  developed  grain  than  on  the 
richer  valley  hinds;  but  without  fertilizers  it  does  not  "tiller"  or  spread  well,  and 
die  average  yield  is  not  so  good.    The  lands  are  well  suited  for  fruit  culture,  the 
trees  being  healthy  and  long-lived,  and  the  tops  and  slopes  of  ridges  here  have  an 
immunity  Ikom  late  spring  fh>sts  that  often  kill  the  fruit  on  lower  lands.    There  are 
no  springs  or  constantly  running  streams  in  tbe  central  porUons  of  these  belts,  and 
water  is  obtained,  with  some  uncertainty,  at  depths  of  from  70  to  100  feet  in  wells 
that  always  require  curbing. 

Brcwn  and  Bed  Loams. — In  Dade  count}^,  and  in  that  portion  of  Catoosa, 
Walker,  and  most  of  Chattooga  counties  that  lie  west  of  Taylor's  ridge,  the  lands 
are  all  highly  calcareous,  and  are  perhaps  the  richest  upUnds  in  the  State.  The 
timber  is  hirge  and  consists  principally  of  red,  Spanish  and  white  oaks,  hickory, 
poplar*  sugar  maple,  pcigt  oaks  and  cedars,  with  an  atl  mixture  of  most  of  the  varieties 
Indigenuus  to  the  country  arid  common  to  the  valley  lands.    The  lands  generally 
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He  well,  t)Ut  are  somedmee  hilly  and  inclined  to  wash.  Where  the  blue  limestones 
aiB  nearly  horizontal  they  are  aoraetinxes  exposed  or  else  lie  in  close  proximity  ta 
the  surface.  Such  lands  are  UBually  covered  with  a  i^»wth  of  cedar  and  red  haw, 
and  are  known  as  Ctidar  gladea;  but  there  are  no  very  ejcleueiv^e  areas  of  this  kind. 
Where  the  limestones  lie  uuexpoj^ed  near  the  surface,  this  fact  is  usually  indicated 
by  a  j^owih  of  p«Tdt  oak.  The  soi!  consists  of  two  j^rincipal  varieties,  viz :  n  brown 
calcareous  loam  of  the  blue  liut*.'stone  area^,  and  a  red  calcaret^us  loam  of  the  rotten 
limestone.  The  tir&t  varies  in  color  fh>m  a  light  to  dark  brown  and  alniost  black,  a 
dark  or  chocolate  brown  being  the  most  chararteriBtic  color,  with  a  subw  »il  of  lighter 
shade,  sometimes  appmaching  ti^  re<L  Tlie  scjil  of  the  nttlen  linnisione  belts*  is  of  a 
dark  red  color  with  a  red  enl^soil.  There  is  quite  a  etrikitig  difference  In  the  appear- 
ance of  these  lands^  though  in  the  nixjre  essential  characteriatica  of  productiveness 
and  in  adaptation  to  varioiis  crops  a  comparison  shows  no  important  difference.  In 
Folic,  Floyd  and  Murray  counties  the  lands  are  retl,  but  of  a  lighter  color  than  that 
of  the  rotten  limestones.  Lands  that  have  been  in  cultivation  l^"»r  SO  or  more  year? 
will  often  pro<luce  from  30  to  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The  stiiU  seem  Il»  be 
considerably  deteriorated  fir  the  wheat  crop,  but  after  the  land  has  been  restetl  In 
clover,  and  a  crop  of  this  turned  under,  from  10  trj  20  bushels  is  not  an  unusual 
jrield.  Ct'iton  ha^  not  been  grown  to  much  extent  on  these  lands  north  of  Floyil 
county,  and  in  this  county  and  Polk  about  600  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  Is  the 
UBua]  >ieki 

BuihVatbouifero^f*  Brmtti  Loam  Land*, — The  rocks  of  this  formation  consist  of 
limestones  arenace^jus  shales,  and  siliceous  or  cherty  Umestones.  The  lands,  whii  h 
are  generally  rolling,  but  »:>metimes  nearly  level  where  the  valleys  are  broad,  huve 
i  bniwn  &«>il  lliat  is  caloarc^ous  and  siliceous  or  sandy,  with  siifflcient  clay  in  the 
nbsoil  to  give  it  a  st^njewlml  retentive  character,  and  yet  mimil  of  g<H)d  drainage, 
even  where  Uie  lands  are  nearly  level.  The  areas  of  this  churartcr  are  in  the  valley's 
inunediately  around  Sand,  Lookout,  and  Pigeon  jinnmlniiis,  in  the  bn>adcr  valleys 
mraediately  ea^t  of  Tn^lf ir's  ridge,  and  again, east  of  Horn's  numntjiin,  viz :  West 
RHj-m lichee  valley  in  Walker  county,  Sugar  vallev  in  Gordon,  Dirt  Town  valky  in 
Chattooga,  and  Texas  valley,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  countrj'  tt>  the  west  of 
Coosa  river  in  Flo}  d  county.  These  are  decidedly  the  be^t  cotton  uplands  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  yielding  often,  without  fertilizers,  fn3m  1,0-00  to  1,2CX)  pounds  of 
seed  cottrrn  to  the  acre.  They  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  cotton  cmp,  but 
corn*  wheat,  and  oats  do  well. 

The  *StitHf^  Linth  of  the  Mmtntmn  SummiU  are  fnnu  nearly  level  to  rolling  and 
hilly.  Sand  mountain  in  Diule  county,  Ltxikout  mounlaln  in  Dade,  Walker  and 
Chattooga  counties,  and  Little  Sand  mountain  in  Chattooga  county,  atford  the  lanck 
of  this  character.  The  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  here  is  ahrjul  50  y>er  cent,  less 
during  the  summer  months  than  in  the  valleys,  though  the  daily  minimum  temix-r- 
ature  is  usually  but  20=*  or  30^  le&s.  The  temperature  is  ttx>  low  for  cotton.  The 
lands  are  especially  adapted  to  fruit  culture  and  to  a  great  variety  of  vegetables.  A 
variety  of  mineral  springs  is  found  on  these  table  lands.  The  tim1>er  is  of  meditim 
dze,  consisting  of  mountain,  white  and  red  oaka,  chestuutf  pine  and  hickor)*,  with 
^Iwa  undergrowth  tlian  ia  tximmon  toother  woodlands  In  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
with  tt  good  coat  of  graaa  covering  the  surface  nearly  everywhere. 

AUnmd  LancU. — In  the  mountivlnt^,  where  the  streams  are  rapid,  (be  alluvial 
lands  have  but  little  extent,  but  in  the  valleys  the  creek  and  river  Ijottouis  are  com- 
paratively bmad ;  the  hittom  lands  vary  from  a!_>out  one-e»ghth  of  a  mile  on  small 
atreams  to  1  mile  or  2  miles  on  the  larger  ones,  the  greater  part  of  their  widths  being 
generfdly  on  tlie  western  side  of  the  stream.  The  alluvial  deposits  of  small  streams 
vary  more  in  character,  thoee  of  the  larger  ones  in  general  Wing  most  productive. 
Alluvial  lands  with  a  large  proportion  of  sand  are  the  only  ones  dn  whtch  cotton 


baa' be#i^  ^foWn  Wiib  iiiL^s«,  the  Ow^sa  and  Kiownli  riTcr:^  iitfoHing  »in»o  nf  the 
besl  aAUm  lauds  in  Uii?  part  of  the  Suto, 

THE  METAMORPHIC  REGION. 

The  rock^  and  ynils  cbaractrrixing  the  Mctamorphk-  Region  rnvcr  the  wh«»le 

UK >rth  half  of  ibe State  except  Northweetirn  Georji^ia.    Its  southern  limit  folk»\v3 

in  irregular  lino  parsing  throuy^U  ihe cities  af  Augusta,  MiUetl^'evilk%  Macon  and 

Columbus.    These  citifs?,  siiuuTchI  re?ii^lividy  on  the  Savannah,  Ot-onee,  Ocmulgee 

and  ChattAhoi^iCliee  rivet^»  mask  the  heads  of  uavigntion,  ahoala  and  falls  in  die 

8tn*iijiis  at  ihe^  [K)inl8  lieing  formed  by  the  outcrrjpp'mg  gneisses  and  other  tut'ta- 

rnarjihic  nx'l^.    The  dividing  line  belwe»-'n  tliis  and  the  Nortli western  rt'gjou  would 

pass  fr<mi  Ahvhama  filightly  norlheastwanl  tluxiugh  the  B'jutht-rn  part  of  Polk  county 

ti:>  tile  northern  i)art  of  Paulding,  and  into  the  southeastern  corner  of  Bartow,  thence 

north  tlii'ough  tlie  ea.*^tr*rn  part  of  Bnrtow,  Gordon  nrul  Murmy  counties,  into  the 

Stale  of  Tennessee,     There  are,  in  ull,  tiftysix  entire,  and  ]>ortit>nfi  of  seTenteetl 

ctntnties  imlnded  in  the  Motamorphic  Region,  and  the  area  is  appnfximately  19,0^ 

sqvifi re  miles.    The  entire  .<iu"thr»M)f  the  country  is  or  has  U'en  lu^avUy  timbered, 

'uitb  liie  exception  of  the  bald  aieas,  wit  btiut  either  Tegetatirm  or  fik>ii,  wln^e  granite 

18  cxpiTm^.    The  timber  growth  common  to  tLe  entire  region  comprises  red,  white, 

poet  and  black  Jack  oak?,  chestnut,  hickory,  short-k^af  pine,  dogwood,  black  gum, 

and  walnut  on  the  uplands,  and  jxiplar.  ai^h,  elm,  sycamore,  birch  and  sweet  gum 

oo  the  lowlands.    It  haa  been  estimateil  that  of  the  entire  Melamc^rphic  Reiriim  aljout 

41  pt*r  c^nt  has  been  cleaa^d  for  cultivation,  leaving  54  per  a-nt.  of  the  original 

l^ruwtb  Btill  <iiaudini^.    The  northern  portion  of  the  rc'jrjon  differs  so  widely  in  ita 

fimttires  f^^m  the  rtp^t  of  the  Metamor))hic  counties  that  it  will  be  dc*scribed  under 

tte  aulHlivision  of  the  Blue  Ridge  region. 

TITE   BLUE   RTDOE. 

Soon  after  entering  Ge<"»i^ia,  and  espt^cially  after  kaving  Rabun  county,  it  is 
\mt  httle  else  than  a  long  and  high  ridge,  so  narnjw  and  wiili  Hides  go  sttei*  that  it 
fbmia  a  most  convenient  iKJumlury  line  southwestward  between  the  c^junties  north 
mud  south  of  it.  From  the  main  ridge  a  number  i>f  others  fonn,  as  it  were,  offshf  Hjta 
kiiowo  by  different  names.  In  Pickens  counxy  the  Blue  Ridge  terminates  with 
S0n*r8l  isolated  and  aliort  mountain  ridges  which  have  tlie  same  trend  as  tht?  main 
xidgie.  Another  line  of  high  mountain  ridges  leavea  the  terminus  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
prnp<?r,  and,  with  a  northwestwardly  tR-nd,  passes  through  Gilmer  and  Fannin 
counties  into  Tenne^w^e.  The  general  eh^vatiun  of  the  valley  lands  at  the  flx>t  of 
lh«  ridges  is  from  l,6f>0to  I, '^00  teet,  and  from  them  the  mountains  ri^e  abruptly 
2/>0<)  lo  3,0<)0  feet,  their  sides  and  sharp  sunmiits  being  covered  with  a  Bome- 

X  dense  timl^er  growth.  The  counties  inclu<kd  in  the  Blue  Ridge  region  are 
liatmn,  Towns^  Union,  Fannin^  Gilmer,  Pickens,  Dawson,  Lumpkin,  While  and 
Habersham,  making  a  little  over  3.000  square  milef .  Aliout  38^  per  cent,  of  their 
aggn^te  area  is  estimated  to  be  too  hilly  and  broken  lor  tillage. 

MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  METAMORPHIC,  OR  MIDDLE  GEORGIA. 

Southward  frtjm  the  Blue  Ridge  counties  the  elevation  of  ilje  country  become* 
tand  the  surface  less  mountainous,  though  etiU  hilly  to  Ihe  Chattah«x»chee  river. 
The  mountains  now  are  nure  isolated  ridi;i*«i  or  points  of  from  5(h)  to  700  feet  above 
thi!geneml  level  of  the  country.  Their  sides  are  steep  and  their  summits  sharp, 
and  they  are  all  timbered.  Sawnee  mountain,  in  For:«yth  county,  is  1,908  feet  high, 
and  Kenneaaw  mountain,  in  Cobb  county,  is  l,Si09  fet't  high.  Only  7  percent,  of 
the  lands  t»f  the  eleven  counties  embraced  in  this  region  is  too  broken  for  succcMfhl 
p,  and,  t^  'gether  with  the  Blue  Ridge  region,  It  forms  the  great  g*>lddiearin^ 
t  of  the  State  from  North  Carolina  to  Alabama,    Other  mineral*  al?vi  txxnir,  such 
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as  corundum,  asbeetoe  and  rapper.  On  the  eouth  eide  of  the  Chattahoochee  tivcr^ 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  it  the  ridge,  which  in  Haliersham  county  is  high  and 
prominent,  falls  in  elevation  south  westward  to  Atlanta,  and  to  that  point  is  the 
waternilYide  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  tributaiiea;  Ita  summit  is  very  nearly  oiaiked 
by  the  course  of  the  Air- Line  Railroad. 

Atlanta,  situated  on  the  point  where  the  water-diride  turns  to  the  southcaat, 
has  an  elevation  of  1,050  feet  above  the  sea  and  288  feet  above  the  Chattahoochee 
river.  The  height  of  the  ridge  above  the  surrounding  country  is  scarcely  prec^^pt- 
Ible,  aa  It  rises  gradually  northeastward  to  Habersham  county,  where  the  aaoent 
from  the  south  is  very  abrupt  for  several  hundred  feet.  From  the  river  southward 
lo  the  sand  hills,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles,  there  is  a  gnidual  fall  of  400  feet,  the 
elevation  lieing  alMiut  600  feet  along  the  lower  limit  of  the  Metamorphic,  except  that 
aectioii  between  the  Ocmulgee  and  Ogeechee  rivere,  which  has  an  altitude  of  onlr 
800  or  400  feet.  About  1|  per  cenL  of  the  area  of  the  twenty-two  counticB  in  thia 
region  is  too  hilJy  and  broken  for  tillage. 

•    TOPOGRAPHT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THK  LAITD* 

The  surface  of  country  covered  by  gray  lands  is  always  more  or  leas  hilly  and 
Tolling,  but  has  broad,  level  areas  either  on  the  ridges  or  in  the  valleys.  Except  in 
in  the  mountains  the  slopes  are  not  too  steep  to  forbid  cultivation.  Their  light* 
Bandy  nature  makes  them  liable  to  wa^h,  and  they  require  management  to  prevent 
this.  The  &oih  are  coarse,  gray  and  aandy^  frequently  dark  colored  for  an  inch  or 
two,  with  decayed  vegetation,  are  more  or  kn*g  gravelly,  from  3  to  13  inches  deep,^ 
and  have  a  yellow^  clayey  subsoil.  The  growth  is  generally  short-leaf  pine,  poat^ 
Spanish  (red)  and  w^kite  oaks,  hickory,  dogwood  and  persimmon,  with  some  ash,. 
black  and  sweet  gums,  poplar,  walnut  and  cherry  on  the  lowlands.  Pine  has  not 
as  large  a  growth  as  on  granite  lands,  and  only  the  short^Ieaf  variety  is  found. 
Though  these  lands  are  said  to  produce  late  crrjps  of  cotton,  tbey  are  prtferrcd  to 
the  red  clays  as  being  more  productive  and  because  they  enable  the  stalks  to  stand 
the  drought  better.  They  are  also  easy  to  till,  and  a  larger  area  can  be  cultivated 
than  of  the  red  lands  with  the  same  labor.  Fresh  lands  jield  from  500  to  700 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  as  do  also  old  lands  by  the  use  of  fertilizers ;  bat 
without  fertilizers  the  latter  >ield  only  250  or  300  pounds  per  acre,  or  alx)Ut  100 
poundjs  of  lint 

Hed  Lands. — Under  the  designation  of  red  lands  are  included  both  red  sandy 
and  clayey  soils,  no  matter  from  what  source  derived.  There  are  a  great  many^ 
difierent  red  Iwlts.  A  narrow  belt  of  mulatto  knd  reaches  from  Rabun  ccjunty 
southward  into  Lumpkin,  and  thence  probably  turns  northward  into  Forsyth  and 
Milton,  but  becomes  very  much  intermixed  with  gray  soils  in  those  counties. 
Along  the  fo^it  of  the  Blue  Ridge  some  red  areaa  also  occur,  in  Towns  and  Union 
counties,  where  there  is  much  hornblendic  rock.  Anothex  red  belt  fn:>m  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Cherokee  county  passes  southward  (south  of  Canton,)  into  Cobb, 
Paulding  and  North  Carroll  counties.  Kennesaw  and  Lost  mountains,  in  Cobb 
county,  are  compt"«ed  entirely  of  hornblendic  gneisses.  From  the  Chattahoochee 
river  southward  to  the  pine  hills  tlie  country  embraces  the  largest  areas  of  red 
lands.  Chattahoochee  ridge  of  Habersham  county  is  composed  mainly  of  horn- 
blendic rt»ck8,  and  on  the  south,  lying  parallel  with  the  river,  is  a  narn)W  belt  of 
red  land  extending  into  Fulton  county  to  the  granite  sec^tion  at  East  Point,  with  an 
apparent  cojitinuation on  the  west,  into  Coweta  and  Troup  counties,  and  termina- 
ting a  little  west  of  La  Grange;  tlience,  after  a  narrow  break,  a  wide  area  extends 
southwesterly  into  Alabama.  On  the  east  and  s^uith  of  the  central  granite  regions 
the  red  lands  largely  predominate,  covering  large  areas  and  occurring  in  wide  belts* 
Another  extensive  belt  of  red  land  occurs  north  of  Milledgeville,  Baldwin  county, 
and  along  the  line  of  the  sou  them  gianite  region  westward  and  northeast  into 
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Hanoock  coanty.  The  largest  of  these  belts  is  that  which  enters  tlie  ooonty  of 
Franklin  from  South  Carolina  with  a  southwest  trend,  and  turning  Bt3uthward 
through  Clarke,  Morgan  and  other  counties,  again  turns  eouthwest  to  the  Band  hills. 
The  bt?U  at  first  is  very  wide,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  Frank] in » and  its  lands 
are  formed  principally  from  homblendic  rocks ;  but  southward  it  narrows,  and 
blo«ite  gneiBBee  are  occasionally  found  associated  with  the  strata.  In  the  south- 
eastem  part  of  the  region  there  are  hut  few  red  areas »  and  these  are  mostly  fh>m 

»horBblendic  rock,  and  lie  on  the  outskirts  of  the  granite  regions. 
TOPOORAFHY  AND  CHABACTER  OF  THE  BOILfi. 
The  aurfkce  of  the  country  occupied  by  tliese  red  lands  is  rolling  or  undulating 
and  olten  somewhat  hilly,  there  being  but  few  very  leveJ  areas  and  then  not  in  very 
krge  tracts.  Very  little  is  too  broken  for  cultiyalion.   The  growth  is  rerl  ot  Spanish, 
wtute  and  post  oaks,  hickory,  chestnut,  dogwood  and  some  ahort-leaf  pine,  with 
^     poplar,  aah,  walnut,  cherr>'  and  buckeye  in  the  lowlands  of  some  of  the  counties. 
B  TAtf  Bed  Land*  are  usually  sandy  for  a  depth  of  several  inches,  and  hence  are 

^  Tilber  ceaily  cultivated » especially  in  dry  weather.  Decayed  vegetation  frequently 
gires  to  them  a  dark  or  black  surface,  but  the  subsoils  and  underclays  are  very  red. 
The  lands  are  oflen  good  cotton  lands,  particularly  if  soil  be  sandy.  Yields  vary, 
according  to  quality  of  lands,  from  300  to  1  ,CK)0  pounds  per  acre  on  fresh  lands. 
Luids  are  in  general  difficult  to  til)  in  wet  weiither,  being  sticky,  and  in  dry  seaaons 
iie  very  hard  and  compact  Except  perhaps  in  the  southern  counties,  these  red 
cky  lAzids  are  considered  best  for  small  grain,  (especiaUy  oats,)  as  they  are  cold,  and 
th^  cotton  crops  are  late  in  maturing* 

Qramiic  Land*. — Large  and  small  areas  of  gray  sandy  soils,  having  outcpDpping 
iod  tmderlying  granite  rocks,  are  found  in  many  cxjunties  of  Uie  Metajnorphic 
iQgloii,  bat  chiefly  in  its  souOiern  half,  and  coTer  about  2|600  square  miles. 

■  TOPOGRAPHT   AND  SOILS. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  rolling  and  broken,  with  sharply  defined 
and  rounded  hills  in  localities  which  have  the  granite  boulders  or  roundetl  masses, 
and  broad,  level  areas  when  only  the  flat  rock  underlies  Uie  land.  The  almost 
tmivtTsal  titnber  growth  on  all  these  lands  ig  pine  (either  long  or  short-leaf),  with 
Oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  and  some  black  jack.  The  soil  ia  oflen  a  coarse  gray  or 
SrvT^lj  sand,  from  3  to  6  inches  deep,  with  a  subsoil  of  yellow  or  red  clay,  more 
or  lees  sandy,  or  sometimes  a  whitish  impervious  clay,  the  result  of  feldspar  decora- 
position,    The  st:>ilfi  are  reported  by  some  as  cold,  but  are  easily  tilletl  and  well 

■  adapted  to  cotton  culture.  The  yield  per  acre  on  these  lands  is  abount  800  pounds 
of  0eed  csotton  when  fresh  and  unmanured,  equal  to  270  pounds  of  lint  Cotton  is 
1>lAnted  only  on  the  uplands,  it  lieing  liable  to  rust  on  the  lowlands. 

LOCALTTTES. 

The  largest  area  of  granitic  lands  lies  south  of  Atlanta,  covering  all  of  Clayton, 
Henry,  Fayette  and  Rockdale  counties,  and  portions  of  Fulton,  Campbell,  Coweta, 
Bpi&lding,  Bult*^  Newton,  DeKalb,  Walton,  Gwinnett, and  Jackson,  while  an  oflfshoot 
follows  the  river  in  a  soutliwest  course.  It  covers  in  all  a1x>ai  1,650  square  miles, 
Uid  has  a  general  altitude  of  fwm  900  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Parts  of  the 
Grmntry  are  very  broken  and  large  areas  lie  beautifully  for  farming  purposes  in 
p&rtd  of  the  region.    The  lands  lack  lime,  but  contain  a  fair  percentage  of  potash. 

Flfituwfdt. — These  comprise  but  a  small  area  in  Georgia,  The  largest  belt  is 
fbnnd  entering  from  South  Carolina  atx»ve  the  mouth  of  Broad  river,  passing  with 
a  iotithwest  trend  acrt»ss  Oglethor|ie  into  the  upper  part  of  Greene  county.  Ia 
Elbert  county  the  belt  is  from  5  to  7  miles  wide,  and  has  a  dark  colored  soil  and  a 
powih  of  black  Jack  oaks.  In  other  counties  the  lielt  is  about  4  miles  wide  and  haa 
a  similar  icmwth,  The  lands  are  very  level,  and  in  places  large  ponds  of  water  at© 
ibond.    The  soil  is  tough  in  places  Uke  pipe-clay,  but  sometimes  produces  good 
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Tlie  lauds  ncirih  of  Uie  CbatUboocbee  Hver  on  the  nurtbeu^t  htive  almoel  . 
entirely  gray  sandy  m\\&^  witli  but  a  few  strips  of  red  cX^y-   Tbe  gubst;iil8  are  almost 
univereally  clays.    Tbis  at?c*lioti  baa  lH.'ea  designat<jd  lUo  **  Norlhoast  Division 'M>y  J 
Ibts  Stale  DepiirtmeDt  of  Agriculture,  and  th^  yield  per  acre,  witli  fair  cultivaUon,  1 
b  Tepiiru*d  n^  fJillows:  Corn,  20  husliels ;  wbeat,  15  bmhds;  tiats,  25  biiglicls ,  ryt«,  1 
S  busbids;  burley,  2*^  liushels;  bay,  fn>m  2  to  3  tnjw;  eorghum  syrup,  75  gallons,  i 
Tobacco,  buckwbeat,  and  Grmiaii  millet  can  aleo  l»e  ^iwn  with  ^eat  success. 
The  fruits  adapted  to  the  section  are  the  apple,  cUerr>%  pear,  grape,  plum  I  in  ali  il& 
Tarietics),  p<.^acb,  goo8cberr}%  ruspbf rry  and  strawberry. 

In  the  rest  of  tlie  Metamorphic  or  Middle  Georgia  region  the  products  are: 
Cotton,  c*>rn,  uais  and  wbrat,  and  all  the  grains  and  gni^ses^and  even  tobacco  may  be  j 
gp>^Ti  successfully.  After  the  cr>ast  *x)untry,  this  divi-^ion  was  tlie  first  settled,  and  i 
has  continued  to  be  the  nK>i»t  populous  in  the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  I 
has  suffered  tern ii<ira ry  exliaust ion  hy  injudicious  cultun?,  which  claimed  everythin^J 
from  the  K*il  and  returned  nothing ;  l>ut  tliis  rumiius  practice  is  fast  giving  way  tM 
a  more  enbgbteu<jd  and  economical  system.  The  abandoned  fields,  grot^-n  up  in  J 
stunted  pines,  and  fir  from  twenty  to  forty  years  considered  useful  only  afl  pas- J 
luroge^  have  been  rej^tored  to  cultivation  and  are  now  among  Xh<t  most  pK>ductive| 
lands  of  the  State.  'Die  fniita  to  whitb  this  section  is  \^<  adapted  are  the  peach,! 
fig,  apple,  pear,  firawberrj*  and  raspberry.  The  yield  per  acre  of  the  common  cn^pa  j 
under  ordinary  culture  ia:  Corn,  12  bushels;  wheat,  S  bushels;  oats,  25  bushels;} 
barley,  30  bushels;  rj'e,  8  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  100  bushels. 

THE  CENTRAL  CX)TTON  BELT, 

The  Central  Cotton  Belt  includeis  that  broad  strip  oi  country  extending 
the  centre  oX  the  folate  in  a  slight  south  of  west  course  from  the  Savannah  river  *ia 
Ibo  east  to  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  west,  and  is  included  l>ctween  the  Metamorphic 
on  Uie  north  and  the  long-leaf  pine  and  wire-grass  regions  on  the  84iuth,  It^  widtti 
eastward  from  the  Ocnmlgee  river  has  an  average  of  about  40  miles,  but  on  the  west 
of  that  river  it  widens,  its  souibern  limit  passing  in  a  southwesterly  course,  via 
Albany,  to  tiie  southern  part  of  Early  county.  Its  extn?me  width  along  the  Chat- 
tahoochee river  is  about  90  miles.  The  area  embractxl  ia  about  6,S35  square  miles» 
and  includes  all  of  the  fJjllowLng  counties,  viz  :  Richmond,  Glascock,  Washington, 
Wilkin?on,  Twiggy,  Houston,  Taylor  (nearly),  M;it;r»ii,  Si-hley,  Marion,  Cbattali4io- 
cbee,  Stewart,  Quitman,  Webster,  SumU^r,  Lee,  Terrell,  Randnlph,  Clay  and  Calhoun; 
tlie  lower  or  SdUtbera  [wrtions  of  Columbia,  Mc Duffle,  Wnrren,  Hancock,  Baldwin, 
Bibb,  Crawfonl,  Talt>ot  and  Muscogee;  the  upix^r  or  northern  portions  of  Early, 
Baker,  Daugherty,  Dooly,  Pulut^ki,  Laurt-n^,  Johnson,  Jelfers«ui  and  Burke,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Sereven,  along  the  river — all  of  twenty  and  parts  of  nineteen  c<)un* 
ties^  Witldn  this  Central  Cotton  Region  there  are  three  distinct  belts,  differing 
Tery  widely  fp»m  eiu  h  other.  The  first  is  the  Sand  Hills  and  Pine  Belt»  on  the 
north  and  bordering  the  Metamorphic  region  of  the  State.  The  northern  limit  of 
tliis  belt  Is  A  few  miles  north  of  Augusta  and  Thomson,  a  few^  miles  south  of  War- 
rentou  and  Spartn,  lo  Millcdgeville,  Macon,  Knuxrille,  Geneva  and  Columbus,  at 
which  jMJint  the  metamorphic  rtxksare  fun  mi  outcrv>ppiug  in  the  betlsof  the  streams 
while  the  sand  hills  extend  northward  a  short  distance  along  its  border.  The 
southern  liimt  is  easily  delinetl  by  the  siomewbat  abrupt  rtni  clay  hills  along  its 
btirder,  iLs  width  varies  greatly,  but  b  grc^ite^t  on  the  east  and  west, about  25  or 
30  miles  from  each  of  the  large  Ij^Jiindary  rivere.  Between  the  Ogeechee  and  Flint 
rivers  it  is  rather  naranv,  but  widens  to  the  west  to  20  nules  or  more  In  Taylor  and 
Marion  counties.  On  the  Chattahoochee  river  itsst>uthern  limit  is  near  the  mouth 
of  Upator  cn^ek.    The  area  embr»vced  in  the  sarul  hills  is  ubfiut  2,050  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  countrj^  embraced  tu  ihis  K^t  is  htgli  and  rolUng,  and  this  id 
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«speGi&ll7  the  case  near  itis  northern  limit  where  the  altitude  is  from  500  to  60()  fc^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  100  feet  or  tn<->re  abcjve  the  adjoining 
Metamorphic  region.  Sontliward  the  country  falls  to  tlie  loot  of  the  line  of  red 
hilla  which  often  rifie  abniptly  from  its  limit.  Aguin,  in  other  localities,  as 
between  the  FUnt  and  Ocmulgee  rivers,  the  lower  part  of  the  belt  presents  a  brt"»ad 
plaloiu  which  gradually  declines  Bouthward,  In  the  western  portion  of  tlie  belt 
the  timnsition  to  the  red  bills  is  gmdual.  The  country  is  very  hilly  and  broken, 
with  a  height  of  fn^m  100  to  150  teet  above  the  streams,  and  la  intersperficd  with 
deep  g:ulley8,  formed  by  the  washing  away  of  clays  and  sands. 

This  belt  is  characterized  by  deep  beds  of  white  sands  and  gravel  overlying 
white  and  variegated  clay,  with  ledges  of  a  gritty  and  micaceous  mass,  called  by 
Professor  Lyell^  decomposed  grtinite.  The  naual  timber  growth  is  long  and  short- 
leaf  pine,  scrub  black  jack  oak,  sweet  gum,  and  some  dogwood.  The  lands  of  tlie 
oand-hill  regions  have  a  soil  of  wliite  sand  from  6  to  12  inches  deep,  and  nsually  a 
o^ndy  soil  underlaid  by  variegated  clays,  and  are  not  very  productive,  except  wliere 
fbesh  or  highly  fertilized.  The  yield,  after  a  few  years*  cultivation,  is  only  alviut 
SOO  potinde  of  Bced  cotton  per  acre,  but  on  the  best  lands  it  is  300  pounds.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  lands  originally  in  culttTation  now  lies  out 

RED   HILLS. 

A  region  of  red  hills  occupies  a  najrmw  and  interruplt^l  Ix^ll,  4  or  5  miles  wiile, 
aiyathward  fr<jm  the  sand-hills  region,  and  passes  through  the  wet<tero  part  of  the 
<:ouDttes  of  Burke,  Jefferson  and  Wiishington,  tlie  nudiile«>f  Wilkinson  and  Twiggs, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Houston  to  Flint  riveh  We*t  of  that  river,  in  the  counties 
of  Macon,  Schley ,  Sumter,  Welister,  Stewart  ami  Kandolph,  the  nnl  cliiys  are  found 
scattered  ovej  a  large  temtorj^  and,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  large  areas,  they 
mre  rather  in  patches,  being  fr»?quently  covered  by  the  white  sands  of  the  yellow- 
loam  region.  The  red-hills  region  is  characterized  by  a  high  rolling  or  bn>ken,  and 
"Well- tim leered  suriace,  covered  with  deep  red  clay  lands,  more  or  !ei«  sandy,  and 
having  a  thickness  of  from  20  to  50  feet,  inclucUng  siliceous  foesO  shells  and  iDcks, 
and  Bomelimcs  beds  of  green  santls, 

/^nh, — The  lands  of  these  red  clay  hills  are  upually  somewhat  windy,  and  have  a 
depth  of  from  12  to  24  inches  in  the  eiisteru  counties,  imd  from  0  to  12  inches  in  the 
othera*  The  subsoil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam,  deei>er  in  color  than  the  soil  and  more 
clayey,  which  s« >rnetimes  overlies  a  variegated  and  plastic  pipi'-elay.  The  grfjwtli  is 
oalc,  hickory,  short-leaf  pine  and  dogwmxi,  with  tfe^^^ch,  muple  and  popliir  on  the 
lowbmds.  The  lands  of  the  belt  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  Flint  rivers  are 
considered  the  best  of  the  region,  and  not  only  ot-cur  in  larger  areas,  but  are  mure 
productive  and  durable,  and  are  easily  tilled.  The  suljse^U  is  stiff  and  tenacious, 
and  hard  to  break  up»  The  lands  yield  from  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  seed  a>tton 
when  ftrah,  and  500  pounds  after  a  few  years*  culliviition.  Reji^irts  give  the 
product,  after  fifty  years'  cultivation,  as  300  pounds.  These  lands  arc%  however, 
preferred  fi>r  small  grain.  West  of  Flint  river  the  red  clay  laiuls  uf  southern 
Stewart,  Webster  and  Randolph  counties  have  similflr  prtxluctiveness  aud  durability; 
hu\  the  more  sandy  of  the  red  lands  while  having,  when  fresh,  a  yield  equal  to  the 
alvtve,  are  not  us  durable. 

TBB  OAK,  mCKORY  AND  LONO-LEAF  PINB  BTLL8,  OH  YKLLOW  LOAM  REGION. 

This  region  fomis  a  belt  uf  country  a<^ro8s  the  State  between  the  Savannah  and 
tlie  Chattahoochee  rivers,  and  extends  in  width  from  the  sand  hills  south  to  tlie 
pijDe  liarrens  and  wire-grass  region.  Its  width  varies  greatly.  The  entire  area  em- 
braced by  the  yellow  loam  region,  including  the  red  hills,  is  about  0,050  sfiuare  uiile«. 
The  surface  of  the  country  between  the  Savannah  and  Flint  rivers,  while  very  broken 
hi  S(»me  localitiea^  is  gnulually  niUing  with  ridges  parallel  t*j  the  streams,  and  a 
tirok*r  growth  uli  long-leat  pine,  po^  and  Spanish  oaks  and  hickory.    The  long-leaf 
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pine  is  most  protnlnent,  and  in  many  places  is  almost  tbe  exclusive  timber.  This 
liell  or  region  is  underlaid  at  ttoxn  three  to  ten  feet  by  the  same  bed  of  soft  Umeetone 
and  marl  found  under  the  red  hills.  The  soila  of  this  eastern  part  of  the  belt 
are  sandy  and  gray,  exc4>pt  on  the  immedlale  surface,  where  they  are  dark  from 
decayed  vegetation.  Blade,  brown  and  yellow  ferruginous  gravel  is  abundant  in 
some  of  the  countlea  on  tbe  surface  and  niij[ed  with  the  mil.  The  subaoil,  at  a 
depth  of  from  3  to  9  inches  from  the  surface,  is  either  a  yellow  clay  loam  or  yellow 
sand.  Lands  having  the  latter  are  poor  and  unproductive,  except  perhaps  for  a  year 
or  two.  The  better  class  of  tenia,  with  their  clay  subsoils  and  mixed  growth  of  long* 
teef  pine,  oak  and  hickory,  are  easy  to  cultivate  and  are  well  drained,  and  yield  an 
average  of  500  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  when  fresh,  and  250  or  900  pounds 
alter  a  cultivation  of  ten  years,  We^  of  Flint  river  these  lands  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  oak  and  hicki^ry  region.  The  upper  counties  and  thoee  along  the  Chal*^ 
tahoochee  river,  as  far  south  as  Clay  county,  are  hilly  and  are  usually  covered  with. 
4  heavy  deposit  of  sand.  Underneath  the  fiandy  soil  are  the  red  and  yellow  clay*] 
over  variegated  and  Joint  cla^-s  with  cretaceous  marls.  The  growth  of  these  hills  W 
oak  and  hickory,  with  a  large  proportion  of  short  and  long-leaf  pine,  which  ato 
characterize  these  lands  southward  Ferruginous  standstone  is  abundant  in  some 
localities  on  high  points.  These  lands  are  but  sparingly  under  tillage,  owing  to 
llieir  broken  character  and  to  the  abundance  of  g^xKl  valley  londs,  Goin^sonth' 
ward  from  these  hills  the  country  becomes  mure  level,  and  soil  is  a  finer  loanu  The 
clay  subsiiil  is  covered  by  the  sandy  deposit  to  a  much  le*«  depth,  and  buhrst<3ne  is 
found  in  IVagmentH.  There  are  large  areas  of  level  uplamla  in  Sumter,  Webster  and 
Stewart  oountiea,  in  the  lower  parts  of  Macon,  Schley  and  Marion,  and  in  the  uppearl 
parts  of  Lee,  Terrell,  Randolph  and  Quitman,  In  these  counties  the  clays  are 
underlaid  by  a  hard  hrnvsl^jne,  oulcn^pg  of  which  are  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Cliat- 
ahoochec  south  of  Pataula  creek.  Clay  county,  in  the  caves  of  Randolph  crjunty 
north  of  Cuthlx^rt,  and  in  the  bluffs  nf  Flint  river  at  Montezuma.  Pine,  oak  and 
hickory  al*o  characterize  the  gp»wth  of  this  section.  Going  Rtill  farther  south,  into 
tlie  counties  of  Clay,  Early,  Calhoun,  Terrell,  and  the  lower  port  of  Randolph  and 
Sumter,  we  find  the  lands  very  level  except  along  the  rivt-r.  The  sandy  soil  is  still 
more  shallow,  and  the  red  or  yellow  clay  substiil  often  c<:»m€S  to  the  sorfacej  forming 
by  admixture  a  mulatto  soil  eomethnes  10  inches  in  depth.  Long-leaf  pine  becomes 
more  abundant  and  the  growth  more  open.  Lime  sinks  are  found  and  tmderground 
streams  are  frequtmtly  seim  fin  wing  tlirough  them.  Streams  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly reapj>ettr  miles  away.  The  yield  of  the  fresh  uplands  region,  as  claimed  by 
ctjrrespondents  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  from  600  to  800  pounds  of  seed  cotttin 
per  acre,  or  fnim  250  to  400  p«.iunds  on  lands  of  several  years'  cultivation.  There  is, 
however,  some  difference  in  the  crops  of  various  portions  of  tbe  area,  some  producing 
fully  25  per  cent  leas  than  others^ 

8017THERK  OAK,  HICKORY  AlTD  PrNB  REGlOtT, 

The  region  embraced  in  tliis  division  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Decatur,  Thomas  and  Brooks,  lying  along  and  near  the  Florida  line.  The  country 
is  for  the  most  part  high  and  rather  rolling,  and  is  al>ont  75  feet  above  the  open 
wire-grass  country  on  the  north,  or  130  feet  above  tl»e  river.  The  area  in  the  region 
is  about  2,317  ^qmire  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  for  the  moat  part  very 
open,  with  a  tall  timber  growth  of  long-leaf  pine.  The  soil  is  very  generally  sandy, 
fixim  6  to  12  inches  detp,  with  mostly  a  clayey  subjtotl  underlaid  by  white  limestone. 
A  pecuUtir  feature  of  tlie  region  Is  the  presence  of  a  red  clay  loam  in  small  localities 
where  the  limtK-r  growth  is  oak  and  hicknry.  Wire  grass  occurs  but  seldom  in  this 
region,  and  siliceous  shell  rocks  are  almtjst  entirely  absent,  except  in  some  lowlands. 
The  yield  is  reported  to  be  from  600  to  80Q  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  after  ft?ur 
years'  cultivation. 
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LOWLAJTDB  OF  THK  CEKTBAI*  COTTON  BELT. 

The  bottoms  of  the  Urger  streams  are  usually  liable  to  yearly  overflows,  and 

•re,  therefore,  but  little  in  cultivation.    The  hummocks,  or  second  b<:>ttom9  of  the 

kiger  atreamB,  above  overfiow^  are  largely  under  cultivation,  and  on  some  of  the 

itreams  are  very  extensive.    They  are  very  level,  aod  have  a  growth  similar  to  the 

bottomB:    The  soil  i»  a  rich  sandy  lo«m,  from  12  to  24  iachea  deep,  with  much 

decayed  vegetation,  and  Ib  considered  the  most  productive  of  all  the  lands  of  the 

belt.    Of  seed  cotton  these  hununock  soils  yield  about  1,400  iwunds  v^^hen  fresh, 

and  fn:*m  800  to  1,000  fniunds  after  bein^  cultivated  a  few  years.    Heavy  clays  also 

onderlie  the  lands.    These  lands  are,  however,  not  conBidered  best  for  cotton,  that 

ciop  being  liable  to  injury  from  early  frosts  and  mat,  though  large  crops  are  pn> 

duced.    They  are  said  to  be  late,  C5old,  and  ill-drained.    The  allu\ial  lands  of  the 

Saviuinah  river  are  very  level  and  wide,  and  have  a  growth  of  beech,  white  and 

wmler  oaks,  hickory,  ash,  holly,  bay,  birch,  walnut,  midlxjrry,  6yt:^mtjre  and  cotton* 

"wood.    The  soil,  a  fine  brown  loam  mixed  with  scales  of  mica,  ia  from  2  to  3  feet 

deep,  with  a  putty-like  tenacious  pii^e-^lay,  which  is  hani  to  till,  and  breaks  up  in 

clods.    These  lands  are  largely  under  cultivation,  being  well  adapted  to  cotton,  corn 

and  grain,  though  the  former  suffers  much  from  rust  and  early  lr<jsts,    Th«  yield  in 

seed  cotton  is  about  1,500  pounds  on  fbesh  land,  and  1,000  pounds  after  a  few  years' 

<;nlti vation ;  and,  unleua  prevented  by  having  the  rows  far  apart,  or  by  other  means, 

it  gniwa  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet    Very  little  of  this  land  lies  out. 

Along  the  Cbattahoochee  river,  sw^uth  from  Columbus  to  Georgetown,  there  are 
many  level  valleys  of  open  praine  occupying  a  position  stmlliir  to  the  second  bottoms 
<if  other  streams,  hut  higher  and  without  their  growth.  In  Muscogee  county  these 
'iraUeya  are  very  broad  and  open,  and  have  a  fine  sandy  hmm  sod,  from  6  to  13  inches 
^3eep»  and  a  heavy  clay  subs<:)iL  In  the  counties  south,  where  the  blue  clay  nmrls 
«pproa€:h  near  the  surface,  these  prairie  valleys  are  richer,  the  s<iil  being  darker  and 
mare  tenadooa.  Tl»e  sand  and  red  clays  of  the  adjoining  hills  enter  more  or  leas 
into  its  composition-  In  the  southwestern  part  t  .f  Stewart  county  this  valley  m  two 
or  ii»ore  miles  wide.  The  lands  under  cultivation  yield  frt>m  800  to  1,200  pounds 
-of  seed  cotton  per  acre  when  fresh,  and  from  600  to  800  pounds  after  five  or  ten  years 
of  constant  tiUage. 

LONG-LEAF  PIKE  AND  WIEE-GRAS3  REGION. 

Thia  region  covers  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Georgia,  south  of  the  oak  and 
lil^Aory  and  pine  lands  of  the  Central  Cotton  Belt,  extending  from  the  Savannah 
jiTcr  on  the  east  to  the  Chattaho<xrh</e  rivur  on  the  west,  and  iniLluding  in  its.  arua 
eighteen  whole  counties  and  large  parts  of  others.  The  entire  region  Is,  aj*  it  were, 
a  mt^i  plain  very  nearly  level,  except  on  the  north,  and  covered  with  o  growth  of 
tall  long*leaf  pine.  Their  large  and  straight  trunks  are  devoid  of  branches  for  fb >m 
30  to  100  feet  above  the  ground,  and  stand  so  tar  apart  as  to  make  an  average  of 
only  trum  50  to  76  trees  per  acre,  with  only  here  and  there  some  undergrowth.  In 
moiit  of  the  region  public  roads  are  of  use  only  as  guides  and  a  means  of  crossing 
any  soiall  streams  that  may  come  in  the  way,  and  to  avoid  the  tklleu  timber  thai 
marks  numerous  stomi'tnicks.  Over  large  areas,  where  the  lands  are  a  dark  sandy 
loara  with  yellow  sandy  subsoil,  the  roails  are  compact,  hard  and  smooth.  Houses 
in  this  region  are  few.  Lumiier,  turpentine,  resin,  and  charcoal  art*  proriuncut 
products.  Turpentine  farms  of  from  iO/MlO  to  75,(K)0  tree*  each  are  found  through^  >ut 
the  entire  Wgion,  and  espetnally  in  the  middle,  eastern  and  southeastern  portions. 
The  tt^eertton  that  the  long-leaf  pine  will  not  ifHuni  on  laud  cut  over  or  burntxl  off, 
needato  be  vehemently  denied,  for  it  Ijhs  obtained  wide  credence.  Every  close 
obMfver,  however,  can  go  into  the  wt>j(.l  and  find  pines  (long  leaf)  from  a  (i:K'ti  high, 
on  through  all  sizes.    Doubtleea  yearly  burtang^  <^tier  do  much  to  prevent  the  growth 
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of  young  pines;  still,  even  under  Uieee  difficulties,  plenty  of  yoang  teng -leaf  (yunttf 
AutirMi,)  pine*  can  L>e  fontid.  The  rt^gion  takes  it  name  from  i\w  m-c&iM  ^  in? 
gimsB  that  covers  the  entire  reg:ion  fnm  the  Savannah  ri\  er  westward  to  tht*  Chalta- 
iKXJcbee  river,  and  in  to  Alabania. 

8THEAMS. 

Tbi?  ftresms  oi'  the  Loug-leaf  Pine  and  Wire-graM  Begion,  sown  after  the] 
leave  the  oalt  and  hickory  beUs^  l>ecome  slow  in  their  movements,  and  have  banka 
frtim  25  to  30  t'c^t  high  (showing  on  some  of  the  streams  heavy  I-HmIs  of  Randatone), 
with  t>oltorn  lands  not  very  wide.  Southward  they  hiecome  slower  in  movement* 
with  KfttiMii  lamls  iricr«^H»4iiii?'  in  width,  Tl»e  ttnmll  slrt^arns  are  u.'tually  very 
sluggiaht  und  dark  fnvm  decaytnl  vt^gelatinn.  The  saw  palmetto  appear*  on  the 
lowlands,  while  thi*  pitcher  plant  al«o  covers  large  an^as. 

The  enrface  of  the  tip|>er  and  western  ])ortir>n  of  ihiS"  nginn  is  somewhat  rolling" 
or  undulating,  with  a  few  low  ridgesj  or  hllU,  ami  is  elevated  Uxjui  25  to  50  or  cvea, 
75  fevt  above  the  stream*,  and  from  2W  to  500  tV»;t  above  the  sea.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  northeastern  and  southwestern  p<jrtions  of  tljo  region,  which  abo 
differ  from  tbe  rest  in  being  underlaid  by  limestone  {lime-sink  region,)  and  having 
a  better  class  of  sf>il,  as  indicated  by  the  <x:casi<inal  nduiixture  of  i>ak  and  hickory 
with  the  long-leaf  pine. 


THE  LIME-SIXK  REGION. 


The  Lunt'-Sink  Region  lies  cbirfly  on  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  water-i 
divido.  The  sott  limeBl^ me  underlying  this  section,  instead  of  the  sandstone  alludt^d 
to.  is  accompanied  on  the  surfiice,  and  Sf^metimesi  in  beds,  by  maases  of  a  siliceous 
and  almniuous  and  often  flinty  shell  rock.  The  eastern  limit  of  this  Liaie-Sink 
Region  is  marked  l)y  a  line  uf  low  ridges,  branching  off  southward  from  the  main 
divide,  and  St  paratinj,' Ihe  waters  of  the  Allapaha  and  Withhicoochee  rivers  fmitk 
thiwe  ot  the  Flint  river.  This  line  pai^ses  through  the  ejiiitem  side  of  Worth  aui 
Colquitt  D>unties,  and  southeastward  into  Br<x)ka  and  Lowndes  The  region  em' 
briK-es  about  7,020  ijwpiare  mileii  and  include.^  the  fallowing  ci>anti<^  and  parts 
omnties :  Screven  (exct.'j»t  a  strip  along  the  eastern  and  northern  sifli^  of  the  county 
the  limer  p  irt  of  Burke,  the  uppt*r  part  of  Bulltx-h,  all  of  Miller,  Mitchell,  Colquitt' 
and  Wortli,  the  suuthem  parts  of  Pulaski,  Dougherty,  Baker  and  Early,  the  northern 
parts  of  Decatur.  Thomas,  Bnxik^  and  Lowndes,  the  eastern  parts  of  Dooiey,  Lee 
and  Douglicrty,  and  the  western  parts  of  Im^in,  Berrien,  Dodge  and  Wilcox. 

In  this  Lime-Sink  Region  the  banks  of  the  streams  fire  lh>m  50  to  75  feet  high, 
and  the  lioltoms  rather  narrow,  with  a  growth  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  magnolia 
and  dogwoij*!.  Thi^  water  is  generally  clear,  though  not  rapid  in  Uiovemenl.  On 
the  uplandti  tlie  timber  growth  is  almost  exclusively  long-leaf  pine,  except  in  thel 
vicinity  of  Isirge  streams,  wiiere  oak  is  found  to  some  extent  The  country  is  very 
ojien,  and  resemldes  very  much  the  pine  barrens,  though  it  is  not  as  level  Tho 
depressions  of  the  surface,  called  *'  lime-sinks/*  are  caus^ed  by  the  di.MScdulion  and. 
wearing  away  of  underlying  limestone.  Into  one  of  these  sinks  sometimes  a  small 
etream  falls  and  disappears,  while  in  another  the  undergrf»und  atrtmm  may  be  seeii 
flowing  iiast.  In  others  the  water  is  still  and  quiet,  but  rises  and  fhllt*  in  conjunc-j 
tion  with  some  neighboring  large  stream,  thus  showing  undergroimd  connections. 
Ponds  are  also  abundant;  one  of  these,  near  Baiabridge,  Decatur  county,  being 
miles  in  circumference.  Caves  are  often  found  assrx-iated  with  tliesc  sinks,  and  La 
B<3me  the  great  ru?h  of  air,  that  either  enters  or  ooniea  from  them,  has  given  to  them 
the  name  of"  blriwing  caves". 

This  is  a  l>ettt'r  cotton -producing  region  than  the  pine  barR*ns.    The  uplands 
the  region,  with  Iheir  long -leaf  pine  and  wire  grass,  have  a  gray  sandy  soil,  which 
1b  fk'om  6  to  12  inches  deep,  and  a  red  or  yellow  stmdy  clay  subsod.    They  yield  at 
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flnt  from  500  to  800  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  but  after  eight  or  ten  yeaiS| 
without  ferlilixers,  lliis  U  diminished  to  350  or  5CKJ  ]x»uiids.  The  country  is  so 
Bpajsdjr  settled  that  the  fanns  are  lo^iited  chiefly  on  tlie  better  classes  of  land. 
The  zuinow  bottoms  of  some  of  the  creek  lands  are  very  fertile. 

PINE  BARRENS,  OR  8ANDY»  WIRE-GRASS  REGION. 

The  diyifiion  known  as  the  Pine  Barrens  proper  covers  an  area  of  over  10,000 
Bqnare  miles,  and  includes  the  following  counties  and  parts  of  counties:  Tattnall^ 
Monlgomery,  Emaniit^l,  Telfair*  Appling,  Coffee,  the  middle  of  Eftingham,  the 
eouthem  iKjrtionsof  BulkM?h,  Johnson  and  Laurens,  the  e-agtem  parUof  Wilcox, 
Invin,  Berrien  and  Lowndes,  the  upper  portions  of  Pierce,  Wayne,  Mclntoeh, 
Liberty  and  Bryan,  and  areas  in  Jefferscm,  W^aahington,  Dodge^  W' are  and  Clinch. 
It  has  a  generally  level  or  slightly  undulaling  surface,  and  is  underlaid  in  many 
places  by  a  sandstone,  which  juts  out  in  btild  hlulTs  on  some  of  tlie  streams.  The 
soil  is  usually  fine  and  sandy,  with  a  yellow  sandy  gubsoil,  though  clay  frequently 
underlies  il  The  surface  of  the  country  in  the  upper  coiintiea  ia  roiling  or  undu- 
lating, but  becomes  quite  level  southward,  the  soil  also  becomiiig  le^as  aandy.  The 
Innde  contain  much  ferruginous  gravel  or  brown  pebbles.  The  xVlIantic  and  Gulf 
"Water -divide  Ibrms  a  rolling  countr}^  as  it  passes  south  and  then  southeai»i  tUrough 
the  counties  of  Dooly,  Wilcox,  Irwin  and  Coffee, 

The  Win?*Gra*:i  Region  terminates  near  the  coast,  fomaing  the  second  terrace. 
From  lliis  temice  there  is  a  descent  lor  15  or  25  leet  to  the  the  savannas  and  pine 
flat  and  palmetto  land?.  About  eighteen  counties  are  devoted  to  cotttjn  cuUure, 
lumlier  and  turpentine  interests,  absorbing  nearly  the  whole  attention  of  its  country 
people,  especially  near  the  navigable  water  cour^'es.  The  introduction  of  fertilizers 
in  this  gection  has  made  the  cultivation  of  cotion  profitable,  and  had  broken  up  to 
some  extent  the  old  melhfxl  of  throwing  away  old  land  and  taking  in  new.  The 
soil  of  the  uplands  is  sandy  and  gray  or  ash  colored,  12  inches  deep,  and  has  a  subsoO 
of  yellow  or  orange  colored  loam.  In  the  higher  regions  there  is  sometimes  a  clay 
snbeiMl  approaching  the  surface,  giving  to  the  land  greater  fertility  and  durability, 
m  indicated  by  the  oak  and  hickory  growth.  The  soil  is  frequently  covered  with 
gravel,  either  of  quartz  or  ferruginous  concretions^  yellow  or  dark  brown  externally, 
and  either  «in<>4h  or  rough  with  a  black  interior.  These  sandy  soils,  while  pro- 
ducing a  very  gocxl  crop  of  cotton  when  new  tiud  freah,  very  soon  wear  out,  and 
witliout  the  aid  of  fertilisers  their  cultivation  is  not  pmfitable.  Tlie  yield  in  seed 
iMtion  on  fresh  sandy  uplands,  witti<iut  the  aid  of  fertihzers,  is  al>)\it  500  pounds 
per  acre;  after  ci> Hi vation  for  several  y«ars  this  is  diminished  to  about  800  pounds 
af  «kec»d  cotton,  or  100  pounds  of  lint,  per  acre.  Of  other  cn^ps,  com  and  oats  yield 
10  buphela  per  acre,  while  sorghum  cane  does  very  well  and  much  attention  is 
given  to  ita  cultivation.  The  bottom  lands  in  some  counties  are  considered  better 
than  the  uplands,  but  are  more  or  less  liable  to  overflow.  In  the  northern  section 
it  18  found  that  where  cotton  is  cultivated  it  suffers  from  rust,  and  is  liable  to  l>e 
killed  by  early  froi^t;  hence  corn  is  raised  instead  of  cotton.  The  soil  is  very  sandy, 
and  is  almost  colored  black  by  decayed  leaves  and  other  vegetation.  Its  depth  \n  13 
^  inches  or  more,  and  it  is  st^metimes  underlaid  by  clny.  Tlie  growth  is  p>plar, 
'  cypress  and  titi,  with  some  pine  and  **fever-tree'*  or  Georgia  bark  {PtncJtn^a  puhem), 
Tlie»t?cond  bottoms,  or  hummock  lanfls,  differ  from  the  bottoms  in  bemg  above 
overflow,  but  their  otli*/r  featurt»s  are  aimihir. 

1  tltink  that  one  great  use  these  immense  pine  tnictj*  will  be  put  to  some  day 
will  be  to  convert  ttiem  into  immense  sheep  walks,  seeding  them  to  Bermuda  grass^ 
while  clover  and  red-top  or  orchard  grasa.  These  gravelly  hills  will  doubtless,  m 
many  instances,  become  clad  with  vineyards.  No  doubt  the  Delaware  grape  wiU 
succeed  well  there. 
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PINE  AND  PAL3IETTO  FLATa      , 

The  region  thus  designated  lies  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  aioundj 
Okefeuykee  swamp,  and  embraces  mainly  Charlton,  Echola  and  Clinch  countteiJ 
anil  large  jiortiouB  of  Ware,  Pierce  and  Wayne.  It  is  considenibly  higher  than  thel 
belt  of  the  Lxjast  region  that  extends  across  other  cotinties  to  the  Savannah  river.f 
Tlie  country  is  very  level,  open,  and  epareely  settled,  and  is  covered  with  many ' 
Bwamps  having  a  dense  growth  of  gums,  titi,  sweet  and  loblolly  bays,  etc.,  forming 
an  impenetrable  thicket*  J 

COAST  REGION.  " 

The  region  properly  designated  **mmnna***  occupies  a  belt  of  country  from  10  to 
15  miles  wide,  between  the  pine  barrens  and  wire-grass  region  on  one  side  and  the 
coa^t  Uve  oak  lauds  on  the  other,  extends  &oni  the  Savannah  to  the  Saint  Hary*s 
river,  and  embiBces  nearly  all  of  the  counti^  of  Chatham »  Br}'an,  Glyu  and  Cam- 
den^ and  large  portions  of  Liberty  and  Mclutosh.  The  surface  of  the  country  ii 
very  level,  and  10  or  15  feet  above  tide  water»  and  comprises  what  is  known  as  the 
"first  terrace."  Its  northwestern  limit  is  the  bluff  of  the  second  or  wire-grasa 
terrace,  passing  through  the  lower  psut  of  Effingham  (20  miles  north  of  Savannah,) 
into  Bryan,  where  it  is  50  feet  high.  Southward  through  Liberty  county  this  bluff" 
forms  tlie  "gravel  hill*'  south  of  Hinesville,  which  1ms  an  elevation  of  from  15  U*  30 
feet  above  the  sea.  Deep  sands  are  found  here.  Thence  the  limit  extends  through 
Mcintosh  county  to  Waynesville,  and,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Saltilla  river.  Into 
and  across  Camden  county  at  a  distance  of  about  15  miles  east  of  Colerain.  At  this 
point  the  rise  is  about  25  feet  Within  this  region,  adjoining  the  marsh  land?,  therft 
is  a  l>elt  of  live-oak  land,  having  a  width  ot  several  miles,  which  properly  belongftj 
to  the  savannas.  This  region,  along  the  first  or  lower  terrace,  is  noted  for  its  beau 
tiiul  meadow  or  savanna  lands,  which  are  bnmd,  tlat  and  open  plains,  having  n( 
growth  other  than  sparse  and  tall  long-leaf  pine  and  a  thick  undergrowth  ol  saw^ 
palmetto,  with  here  and  thire  bunches  of  wire  graiw  tliat  has  found  it^  way  dow 
from  the  upper  terrace.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  these  plains  &ro 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  flowere  which  gives  to  them  an  enchanting  appear-' 
ance. 

I  have  thus  given  great  space  to  the  many  mhiute  divisions  made  of  Georgia 
lands.  Georgia  is  such  wn  immense  State,  so  prominent  agriculturally,  has  caughl 
the  pubUc  eye  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  felt  it  worth  while  to  show  t^j  the  reader, 
who  may  be  thinking  of  making  a  home  there  as  a  farmer,  as  much  of  the  Sta( 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint  aa  I  could,  particularly  displaying  topographies  and 
soils.  Having  seen  something  of  the  constituents  of  the  various  Boila  and  their  needs, 
let  us  see  what  Georgia  possesses  to  supply  the?<e  original  defects  or  impair  wasted 
fertility.    This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  her 
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MAELS. 

Throughout  the  Central  Cotton  Belt  there  occur  extensive  beds  of  marl  and 
limestone,  beneath  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  hills,  often  exposed  along  the  banks  J 
and  bluffs  of  the  streams.  The  marls,  composed  of  a  mass  of  comminuted  shells,! 
are  especially  valuable  agriculUiniliy,  because  of  their  richness  in  lime,  and  some- 
times in  ptitash  and  phospboric  acid.  They  vary  greatly  in  tlie  thickness  of  Uieirl 
beds  and  In  tl\eir  chii.meter  and  composition,  and  mostly  t)eloug  to  the  cla«s  ofl 
Btimulftnt  manures  that  serve  by  their  lime  to  nmke  available  for  plant  use  the  fLiodj 
elements  that  exists  in  the  scMl  in  an  insoluble  condition.  There  are  also  oiher  l^laJ 
cont^iining  much  green  sand  {gtaucanite),  rich  in  (xjlash  and  valuable  as  a  nutritiviftj 
manure. 
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BLtTE  aURBN-BAND  MARL. 

Tbere  is  an  extenaivG  lot  of  blue  marl  along  tlie  banka  of  the  Cbftttahoochee 
itver,  in  Stewart  county,  which  is  r^ndertKi  valuable  by  its  green  sand  character. 
It  occurs  in  a  bed  exposed  some  15  or  20  feet,  and  for  many  miles  along  the  river, 
dips  lo  the  eoulhweat^  and  finally  disappearf*  below  the  water 

TKKTIARY   MARLS. 

The  tertiary  marls  are  far  more  extensive,  as  well  as  more  valuable,  than  are 
Ui0  cretaceous  beds.  They  are  generally  a  white  and  friable  mass  of  broken  shells 
and  fine  corals,  and  are  so  compact  as  to  foma  almost  perpendicular  blufs  where 
exposed  on  the  larger  streams.  This  is  espccmlly  the  case  with  the  lower  or  Clai- 
borne beds,  wbich  occur  at  Fort  Gaines,  Clay  county,  fonuing  there  a  bed  25  feet  or 
more  thick.  This  marl  has  numerous  outcrops  eastward  \u  the  Savannah  ri^Ter, 
where  thick  beds  occnr  at  the  fcwil  of  Shell  Blnff  and  at  Silver  Blutf.  It  contains 
UBoally  as  much  as  96  per  cent  of  cartonate  of  lime,  and  is  well  worth  trans  porta* 
tkin  to  the  fkrms  of  the  region  and  elsewhere.  Its  use  upi>n  the  soil  has  been 
tltended  with  a  large  increase  in  productiveness,  as  attested  by  several  farmers  in 
Lee  county.  When  used  broadca^^t  on  tlie  land  its  effects  are  not  usually  apparent 
in  tke  first  year's  crop ;  but  afterwards  it  pnxltices  a  marke<l  and  continuous  im- 
provement^  provided  there  are  fair  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  already 
praeDt  in  the  soiL  oMEN-aA^D  clavs. 

Overlying  these  beds  of  limestcme  and  wbite  marl  in  the  cuunlit^  of  Twiggs, 
Wilkinson  and  Houston  are  other  beds  of  green-sand  clays  from  12  to  24  inche^^ 
thick.  These  contain,  as  shown  by  analysis,  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  potavSh,  and  are 
well  worth  removal  to  those  farms  whose  s^jils  are  lacking  in  this  element  of  plant 
food.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  marl  has  not  l>eeu  made.  Another  bed  of  a  whilt? 
pulTemlent  marl  occurs  in  the  banki^  of  the  Saltilla  river,  at  Burnt  Fort,  in  Charlton 
4xniiity;  it  is  doubtless  also  ven'  rich  in  lime. 

Mr.  John  C.  Smcx^k,  in  Williamii'  Mineral  Res^urcet  qf  Hie  United  Siatejt,  gives 
the  following  localities  of  marl ;  Bibb,  Cbattah<xK-hee,  Stewart,  Quitman^  Thomas, 
Randolph,  Clay,  Crawford,  Waahingt^jn,  Houston,  Pulaski,  Charlton,  Bvtrke,  Screven, 
Effingham,  Chatham,  Bulloch,  Emmanuel  and  Jeiferson  coimties.  These  counties 
<oociipy  oenttial  and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 

I  take  the  following  table  fiom  Williams'  MitwxU  EsBourea  qf  the  United  8tatu^ 
printed  in  1883 : 

ORES,  MINERALS  AND  WENERAL   SUBSTANCES,  OF   INDUSTRIAL   IMPORTANCE, 
WHICH  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MINED. 


Mifftomlogical 
NAme, 


CtuOcodte  , . 
Clv3lcopyrite 

€otl 

Gold 


CoouDon  Nune. 


Rem&rka. 


Buhntope,  milU(onc.,«   '  Early,  Burke,  Screven,  Bullock  and  Jeflcr^on  counties, 
Vitrcou*  copper,  copper^  Canton  mine,  Cherokee  county^  other  localities  with  chal- 

glance.  '      copy  rite. 

Pyritoui  copper  ore,  yel-i  Canton  mine,  Cherokee  county;  other  locatjtie*  in  Lunif>* 
low  copper  ore,  copper  kin,  Fannin,  Towno,  Fulton,  Carroll,  Murray,  Paulding, 
pyrite*,  HaraJ»OD,  Greene  and  iJncoln  o_niiuic4, 

Coai  ..«. Bituminous  coal,  Dade  county;  t^n  west   brow  of  Lookout 

muutiiaiti ;  CuqI  Me^i&urc^,  in   Chattooga   county,  and  in 
Walker  coimty. 

GoJd ..,, Aujiferouit  dii.tri<ft  oceupie*  one-third  of  State  rrom  North 

CturoUna  and  Tennc^!>ce  siouthwesit  and  w«t  to  Alabama, 
cKTcupying  a  large  number  of  countic«.     r>cep  mines  aod 
plater*,    worked  chiefly   in    Rabun,    Lumpktn,    Dawson, 
Wfiite,  Hiill  and  Union  counties.     The  mining  centres  arc 
at  LK^htoiiega  and  vicinity,  and  about  Aurarta,  in  Lump- 
kin county.     A  third  distridl  i*  on  the  east  side  of  State, 
in  McDuttte,  Lincoln  and  Wilkc«  counties.    Gold  occura  to 
quartr  scam*  and  vein*;  which  traverse  micaceous,  calcc^e, 
cnloritic  and  hornblendic  tchists.    The  ioiU,  di«integrated 
rocks  and   gnivels,  and  saudsi  aUo  arc  gold-bearing  over 
wide  area«. 
Lookout  mi'iintain,  Dade  county,  a  continuous  stratum  i  to 
feel  thick  ;  McLcmare's  cove,  Dade  county;  Iron  Rtdgc, 
alker  county  ;  Whitfield  and  Floyd  CQUSkUe^. 


Red  Hematite,  fottii  ore 


ife< 
Wal 


QMOEQIA, 


Name. 


Common  Name, 


Dmonite  .. 


MittGoviie., 


SpecttlAT  iron  ore  . 


MATble. 

Mart. 

Mica 

Slate  (rootling) 


KemarlES. 


AlUtctona  HilU^  along  Etowah  nver,  Cherokee  county,  ea-  ] 
teaaivedepofiils  ;  v&l{ey  of  Etowah  river,  in  Caiftt,  Moydj 
Murray  and  Paulding  eountic». 

Mine  of  Chcriikee  Iron  Wort*,  five  mile*  cast  of  Ccdar>- 
town,  Polk  countv,  very  extensive  bc<I  .t  tnA  Iron  Work*' 
ore  Imnk,  /Ettia,  i*olk  county  -  r^.  i  uigc  VaJley 

Iron  Work>,  Floyd  county  ;   HaJI  k>  and  Bar- 

ton Iron  WorkSy  Floyd  cuuitty  :    1  .uik,  Barton 

county;  ircti  f>re  reported  al*o  In   F.tanin,  <  .ilmcr.  Whit-  , 
field,  Caioo&a,  Gordon,  K;iraJN>j'n,   Milton,  Hail,  Haber- 
ibatn,  White,  Jack^^on  iktxd  Walker  counti^  in  northwest 
and  north  part  of  State;  in  C^reene,  McDume  and  Burke, 
in  central]  bell. 

Near  Van  Wert,  Polk  county,  white  ;  F»nnin,  Gilmer,  Whit- 
field, Floyd,  Kichmund,  Walker,  i:atoaf%a  and  Chattooga 
counties,  all  in  northwcii  part  of  State. 

Bibb,  Chattahoochee,  S{ew7trt,0uitmAn,Th'>ma», Randolph, 
Clay»  Crawford,  Washington,  Houston,  Pulaski,  Charlton. 
Bufxe,  Scre\i'en,  Effingham.  Chatham,  BuUock,  I'ltnanuel 
and  Jeffermon  counties,  The*e  counties  occupy  rentral 
and  iouihem  part  of  State.  Mark  have  limited  use  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  <»f  diggings, 

Warren,  Pic  ken*  county;  Heard,  Cheroke*,  Gwinnott* 
Towoc*  and  Carroll  counties. 

Gentry'*  Q;i»rry,  near  Van  Wert,  PoJk  county;  Rockmartp 
Polk  county;  Gordon  and  Barton  counties 
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ORES,  MINERAI^.  AND  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES  OF   INDVSTRIAL   IMPORTANC 
AND  KNOWN  OCCURRENCE,  BUT  WHICH  ARE  NOT  AT  PRESENT  MINED. 


Amethyftt J  Amelhyat  , 

Arsenopyritc,...|  Miapickel  , 
Acbestoi^  . , 


Bftrite. 


Corttndum . 
Covetite..« 


Diamond » 
Galen  ite.. 


Garnet.. 

Granite  , 


Graphite.,. 

Itacolamite. 
KaoJinite  ... 

Magnetite.,., 


Molybdenite.... 
Ni'vaculite  ..... 
Opal 


Pyritc 

Sapphire.,..., 
Serpentine .... 
Silver,  natlre. 
Talc  


Tetradymlte  . 
Tripolitc  ...., 


Asbestos 

Barytes,  heavy  spar. 


Emery  ........ 

Indigo  copper 


Diamond 

Galcna«  sulphide  of  lead, 


Garnet  . 
Grmnite  . 


Plumbago,  black  lead. . . 


Flexible  sandstone. . . 
Kaolm,  porcelajn  clay  .. 


Magnetic  iron  ore  , 
Manganese  ore... 


Sulphide  of  molybdenum 

OiUione , 

Opwl  (fire-opal)  ..... 


Pyrites,  iron  pyrite*. 

Sapphire 

Serpentine. ........    . 

Silver 

Steatite,  soapttone ... 


Tellur>bismuth  . 
Infusorial  earth. 


Rabun,  Cobb  and  Ogiitthorpe  counties. 

Canton  mine,  Cherokee  count v< 

Rabun^  Fulton,  Townes,   Haber&ham,   De  Kalb,   Paulding 

and  Troup  counties. 
Near  Allatoona,  fbrton  cottnty,  extensive  bed;  Murray  ackd 

Barton  counties. 
Rabun,  Townei^  and  Union  counties, 
Canton  mrne,  Cherokee  county,  with  cbalcopyrite  and  chal- 

cocite. 
W^hite  and  Hall  counties.    Only  few  finds  thus  far, 
Harri*' mine,  Hall  county, argcnti fcroux  galetui  with  pyriie; 

Cohuiia  mountain^;  Murray,  Ftoyd,  Lincoln,  Habersham* 

Hall  and  I'nino  counties 
Turner's  mill,  Paulding  county. 
Sione  mountain:   Gwinnett,  Dettalb,   Heard,  Oglethorpe. 

Clarke,    MTtscogce,    Columbia,    Richmond   and    W^ilkec 

counties. 
Pickcoi  and    Carrriill   counties    (specimen*);    Habershatn, 

Cherokee,  Carroll,  Clarke,  Elbert  and  Hart  counties. 
Hall  county. 

Cherokee.  Fickcsii,  Heard,  McDuflie,  Columbia  and   Rich- 
mond countie*. 
Near  Rome,  Fluyd  county  ;  near  Villa  Riai.  Carroll  county, 

no  wcH'dcfinca  vein .  Lumpkin  and  Carroll  counties. 
Towneih,  Lincoln  and  Barton  counties.     In  latter  hais  been 

mined  for  use  in  manufacture  of  ferro-mangancse. 
Heard  county. 

McDuffie,  Oglethorpe  and  Lincoln  counties. 
Fire-opal,  \^A*hington  county,  good  specimens  ac  gema^ 

Bullock  county ;  hyalite  in  Burke  and  Screven  counties. 
Fulton  and  Carroll  couniici. 

Blue  ¥am>h(rci  have  l>ccn  found  on  Seqnale  creek, 
Rabun,  I'owncs  and  Union  counties. 
Union,  Halt  and  Murray  counties. 
Daltun,  Whiifield  couniy  .    Cobb.  Unioin,  Fannin,  Gilmer, 

Hall,  Halrrsh.nni    Wtnit    1  ►c  k.^Ib,  Fuj ton,  MutTay,  Jas- 
per, Pan'  I  counties, 
Polk,  Lwtii,  kec  counties. 
Murray,  \V  I'!          ■         _,  L,  ■_    .-  ^^uuitie*. 
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I  have  seen  fine  slates  from  Polk  county.    Tlie  colors  are  black,  rod  and  olive.! 
A  scientist  tolls  me  it  if  in  ^rtat  f<">rce  tliere . 

Messrs.  Campbell  &  Rutfiier  lately  compiled  a  pamphlet  on  a  "Physical  Survey] 
of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Miasissippi  along  the  line  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway/' 
from  which  I  quote : 

"  While  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  Georgia  and  Ct-iuml  AluliMitm  i*  !n>asuredj 
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np  in  iron  oi^s,  Umestotied  &iid  coaIs,  there  are  yet  other  raluable  nimerals  that 
cUim  our  attention.  Of  these  Georgia  htslds  a  lilK*ml  share.  The  copper  t>elt  m 
Georgia  aud  Alabama  possesses  some  promising  features,  and  has  alremiy  attracted 
cfmaiderable  alt^tilioo,  ilue  in  part  to  the  sucee^eful  utilization  of  the  sulphur  of 
Ihede  ores,  in  iimking  sulphuric  acid  near  Atlanta,  Villa  Rica,  in  Carr«)ll  county, 
3S  miles  west  o!  Atlanta,  is  a  g<jod  starting  p<.iint  for  tbise  who  wish  to  make  special 
examinations  ol  the  present  developments  and  future  prospects  of  the  copper  ores^ 
N.  P  Pratt,  Esq.,  in  a  Rep*>rt  of  Progre>ss»  makes  the  foEowing  summary  of  observ- 
ations near  Villa  Rica,  which  we  give  with  some  abbreviations: 

***In  1852-1354  the  ctjpper  fever  spread  here  from  Ducklown,  Tenu.»  causing 
great  excitement  over  ever}^  six»t  along  the  lode  where  hyfirated  oxide  of  imn  ap- 
peared on  the  surface.  High  prices  were  refused  by  the  owners  of  the  lands,  many 
at  whom  unilertiX)k  to  open  mines  without  any  experience  or  knowledge  of  niiniug, 
and  the  natural  result  was  the  l<:>ss  of  capital  and  final  abandonment  of  the 
work.  The  constniction  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Atlanta  experi- 
ment {which  has  shown  that  the  sulphur  formerly  thn>wn  away  may  be  profitably 
us*xj  and  the  copper  extracted  from  the  residue),  have  given  this  matter  new  life.* 

"Graphite  was  found  \n  the  archiean  rocks  of  Cobb  county,  idiouttwo  miles 
north  of  the  line  of  the  railway,  near  R<W  i^lore.  There  are  indications  f>f  several 
seamB  running  parallel  with  one  another.  The  widest  expr>snre  was  alx>ut  two  feet 
Pmm  this  dep^^sit  N.  R  Pmtt,  Esq.,  obtaine<i  atiout  fifty  pounds  for  the  Atlanta 
Mvpisition.  He  also  .^ent  a  sample  to  New  York,  which  was  valued  at  $20  per  ton. 
The  graphite  here  is  Imlk^dded  in  h.vdromica  slate.  Tlie  outcrf^p  is  on  a  hilKside 
whtTf  mining  would  be  eAsy.  Another  bed  of  graphite  was  cut  in  sinking  a  well 
in  HanJson  county,  (Lot  105,  Dist.  20,  Sc^  3,)  but  its  extent  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. The  mineral  occurs  also  in  Carroll  county,  Ga.,  and  in  Cleburne,  Clay 
and  Randolph  counties,  Alal^ma. 

•*  C&rundum. — Mr.  Pratt  gave  special  attention  to  this  ndneral,  and  collected 
some  valuable  facts  in  regard  to  it.  He  says :  *  llie  first  locality  is  about  two  miles 
south  of  Powder  Springs,  in  Cobb  coiint}',  Ga.  *^  *  ♦  Herx%  alxiut  160  pounds  were 
taken  fn'^m  the  surface;  ime  piece,  of  a  flesli  color,  weighing  as  much  as  3  pounds, 
t  #  »  rpijg  average  quality  of  the  mineral  is  much  finer  than  any  I  have  seen  in 
this  country,  not  excepting  the  be^l  specimens  fr»tm  North  Can'Iina.  The  prevail* 
ing  color  is  a  dark  flesh  red,  and  the  mineral  almost  free  from  impurities.  Besides 
the  large  tnasses,  characteristic  crystals  of  a  grayish  color  and  rough  euriace  were 
ilso  found.  A  second  locality  of  corundum  is  near  Villa  Rica,  in  Carroll  county, 
Ga.  From  tliis  p^^int  a?  much  as  a  wagon  Iciad  has  been  removed  from  the  surface 
by  different  parties,  ♦  *  ♦  Specimens  of  various  sizes  were  scattered  in  a  line 
nmiiing  southwest  through  two  forty-acre  lot*/ 

**  Jlfi>a.— Very  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  this  mmeral  in  either 
Georgia  or  Ala!>ama.  Promising  samples,  however,  have  been  obtained  frjni  near 
MeAiee'a  Ferry,  in  Fulton  c^^unty,  from  several  points  in  Paulding  county,  and 
from  nijar  Carri:>nton,  Carroll  couiiry,  Ga. 

**  T(ik  {StfJTUte\  Smptftom.—The  l)esl  specimens  of  soapslone  thai  we  saw  were 
fmm  Douglas,  Fulton  and  Paulding  counties,  Georgia,  It  has  been  quarried  sue- 
oeMAilly  about  five  miles  a^uth  of  Douglasville. 

"  PttUer'*  C£ri^,— Georgia  has  beds  in  Cherokee,  Pickens,  Heard,  McDufl!e,  Col- 
umbia and  Richmond  con ntii^,  which  are  not  yet  developed.  A  while  p<^R*elaiii 
clay  occurs  in  linndolph  county,  auii  n«»Jir  Sulphur  Springs  etafeon,  DeKalb  county. 
This  last  locality  is  wnrkt^l.  Pottery  clays  are  found  also  In  Coosa  and  Macoa 
counties,  and  extensive  l>eds  occur  near  Jacksonville.  Callioun  county. 

••Jfdfij^ «<«?.— The  mines  furnishing  the  most  valuable  ores  at  present  are  located 
hi  the  Etowah  region,  in  Bartow  county,  Georgia.    Sometimes,  with  the  Georgia 
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•re,  the  amonDt  of  mADgiiziefle  readies  the  neighborhood  of  80  per  cent    It  nma 
from  66  to  70  per  cent 

•ANALYSIS  OF  GEORGIA  ORE: 

W  at  er « *.....,**......,.  i  •  if 

I                         Silica  »,,** ..»*...,..*...„.. .►...  4«oo 

L MaA^oese  dioxide.... ...«,... «....*.*.  €0*40 

^^H              Feme  oxide * .......*...  lo.oB 

^^H            Barium  stilohate 0*99 

^^^1  Calcium  cai^onate— >trace. 

^^H            Oxide  of  numfsmcse  oth^  tHaj]  dioxide ..., ]8<o6 

^f^^  Totxl .--.... 100.00  *' 

In  G«orgm,  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  **  intensive  system  of  culture,"  hBS 
excited  great  attention  and  considerable  imitatiou.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  fund* 
amental  and  vital  principle  of  the  revolution  impending  in  Georgia  with  reference 
to  agriculture.  Its  induenoe  is  communicating  lo  other  States,  and  ita  effects  upon 
the  State  of  Georgia  axe  seen  in  many  reepecte — most  noticeably  in  the  greatly 
increased  production  of  agricultural  staples,  and  in  the  elastic,  sanguine,  erect  spirit 
of  her  agriculturalista.  Her  farmers  have  seen  the  pMSibititm  in  tlie  soils  of  the 
8tate  with  judidous  tr^tment,  and,  &o  far  from  the  repining,  ahlfUeaB,  despondent  M 
spirit  that  marked,  almost  everywherp,  Southern  agriculture  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  ■ 
an  aggresflive  hopefal  Bpirlt-*an  alacrity  and  confidence  of  endeavor.  Hon.  H.  C. 
Furman,  of  Milledgeville,  Baldwin  county,  who  died  about  two  years  ago,  was  most 
prominent  becau^  of  his  extraordinary  success  In  producing  75  bales  of  cotton  and 
500  bushels  of  oats  from  65  acrea  of  old  land  that  had  previously  yielded  but  8  bales, 
and  was  considered  worthless.    Mr.  Purman's  method  is  summed  tip  as  follow*? : 

"  In  1878 1  took  65  acres  of  land,  the  original  growth  of  which  was  scrub  oak  and 
pine.    It  lies  well,  is  slightly  roDing,  and  was  cleared  nearly  30  years  ago.   The  6f>il 
is  light  sand  with  a  firm,  red  clay  subsoil  within  5  or  10  inches  of  the  surface,  and 
wa*  worn  *:»ut  and  considered  worthle^a  years  ago.    This  piece  of  land,  planted  in 
GOtton  and  cultivated  carefully,  withuut  niaimn^  3ielded  me  th*.i  fin<t  year  8  bales ;  ■ 
second  year,  with  500  pounds  of  compost  j:»er  acre,  the  yield  was  12  bales ;  third  ■ 
year,  with  1,000  pounds  of  compost  per  acre,  the  jield  was  23  bales;  fourth  year, 
with  S,000  pounds  of  compost  per  acre,  the  yield  was  47  Imles.    This  year  (1882),  I   _ 
used  4,000  pounds  of  compost  per  acre,  and  have  gathered  75  bales.    From  6  acres  I 
of  tills  land  I  this  year  harvested  500  bushels  of  oats.    I  then  planted  it  in  cotton  I 
(June  7),  and  the  yield  was  firim  11  ^^  *^  bales  per  acre.    My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  I 
pniMlnction  this  yeai"  is  4|  cents  per  p<3und.    Up  to  this  time  I  have  made  no  great  ■ 
departure  frt:>m  the  Dickson  system  of  ciiltivation  and  preparation,  have  never  sub-  f 
soiled,  and  only  break  my  land  in  bedding,  plant  very  late,  never  till  after  May, 
manure  in  the  drill,  opening  deep  and  wide,  listing  in  the  manure  and  letting  it 
staoil  until  ready  tt>  plant;  then  tlirow  two  ftirrows  on  the  list  and  plant  with  a 
Dowlaw  planter,  breaking  out  the  middles  and  finishing  the  bed  after  the  cotton  is 
in  the  ground,  thus  giving  a  p4:>n38  bed  for  the  plant  and  killing  the  first  crtjp  of 
grass  at  the  same  time ;  cultivate  with  a  sweep,  and  let  the  cultivation  be  as  shallow 
as  possible.    I  change  the  drills  12  inches  evory  year,  so  as  to  enable  me  in  four 
years  to  manure  across  my  land  with  4'I(>ot  rows. 

•*  The  true  secret  of  my  success  rn:*9  in  the  character  of  my  compost.  I  insist 
upon  furnishing  each  cmp  with  a  manure  that  conlains  every  element  necessary  to  M 
that  crop  combined  in  tlie  prop<jrtions  which  the  crop  requires  them.  In  order  | 
to  do  this  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chemical  comp^iisilion  of  the  crop  (stalk,  leaf 
and  fruit,)  is  essentiah  For  cotton,  then,  my  aim  was  to  make  a  compost  that  would 
contaiJi  the  elements  that  form  it,  viz :  Phosphoric  acid,  potash,  soda,  humus,  lime, 
silica,  and  nitrogen,  and  in  the  right  propi>rtiuns.  Tlds  compost  is  made  with  30 
bushda  of  cotton  seed,  30  buj^hels  stable  manure,  or  well-rutted  leaves  or  organic 
matter,  400  puunds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  200  p  sands  of  kainit.    In  this  mixture    ■ 
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kainit  is  indispeikMble.  It  furnUlies  pottidb,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  ii  BUb- 
nce  called  **  bittern,"  and,  combined  with  huniuss,  is  a  specific  against  rust  in 
rcottojL  AJXer  manuring  in  the  drill  fur  four  years  and  tilling  the  ground  with 
humus  we  come  to  a  point  where  ideal  cotton  culture  can  begin.  Now  we  begin 
to  manure  broadcast,  turning  it  in  flush,  harrowing  the  ground » laying  it  off  on  a 
level  in  tows  4  by  4  feet,  and  planting  cotton  at  the  inttjrsectiun  uf  each  furrow.  In 
this  system  we  dispense  with  the  hoe,  the  most  deadly  enemy  the  cotton  plant  haa 
If  J  encounter,  and  nee  the  plow  altogether,  ploughing  both  ways,  and  thinning  by 
hand  to  &  stand  of  two  f  lalks  per  hill  U n<ler  tins  system  of  culture,  properly 
carried  out,  I  beliere  that  an  average  production  of  three  bales  of  cotton  per  acre  is 
possible/* 

From  the  use  of  agricultural  fertilizers,  from  the  influx  of  immigrants  (fh^m 
Eur*»f.»e  and  the  North  and  Wi^Q  and  frcjui  the  sprejwi  of  Ihie  *•  intensive  system"^ 
not  forgeting  the  use  of  improved  agricultural  Implements — from  these  causes 
Qeoi^gia  can  show  the  apt^ninding  progress  she  has  matle  in  a  few  years.  She  pro- 
duces now  over  twenty  million  diillars  lf20,O00.0tH])  worth  more  of  breadstuffs  than 
in  1870.  Under  the  old  system  of  bujfi/iij  corn,  pMk,  hay,  flour,  etc.,  uU  Um  trutnt^ 
mmid  have  ^one  into  ihepoeketg  of  Northern  and  Western  fanr^^s.  Twenty  millions 
•  per  annum  to  the  West  for  om  Southern  State,  is  a  large  straw  to  show  which 
fmnj  the  wind  blows  I 

But  to  proceed  to  Georgians  progress  in  manufacture*.  My  authority  in  these 
atiatks  is  that  very  able  and  progressive  mlustrial  journal  the  BaUimore  Manufac- 
*  Beeard^  and  tlie  Ohronitie  and  ConstihUiamUiM  of  Augusta,  Ga. 
In  growth  of  manufacturing  production  from  1870  to  1880  Georgia  swelled  from 
#31,196,105  to  #4niC2,Hlt.  or  |9,966,70e— or  over  30  per  cent  There  were  in  oper- 
ition  in  the  year  1880  4,713  looms,  200,974  spind J es,  employing  6,678  hands  and 
^©oasiiming  67374  bales  of  cotton.  Georgia  advanced  from  fourth  to  third  place  in 
nianufactured  prf>lncl8.  Unfortunately,  the  census  of  1880  d<:>es  not  give  the  full 
details  of  manufacture.  Ge*3rgia  had  81  kinds  of  manufactures.  The  leading 
iustries  were  flour  mills,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  lumber,  and  cotton  manu- 
tlire.  Georgia,  in  1870,  had  among  her  larger  specialties,  beside  these,  leather 
ad  wheel  manufacture,  and,  in  1880,  iron  fouiidriea^  brick,  tar,  turpentine,  tin, 
crackers  and  candy  on  a  large  scale.  Since  1880  Georgia  has  been  doing  a  phenom- 
inally  large  business  in  lumber,  cottt>n,  fertilizers,  and  tar  and  turpentine^ 

We  will  take  up  the  three  ctjntrolliug  staples  of  manufacture  in  all  tlie  Southern 
_8fc»te*— cotton,  flour  and  lumtier.  Georgia  leads  overwhelmingly  in  cotton,  doub- 
ng  any  single  State.  In  1880  she  had  63  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  of  |fi,638,- 
ri42,  making  a  prt^uction  of  $7,295,366.  That  gallant  little  South  Carolina  stood 
second,  with  a  production  of  |2,895,7B9.  The  whole  capitiU  in  the  South  in  cotton 
manufacture  was  $17,762,197.  of  which  Georgia  alone  had  over  one-third  and  made 
one-third  of  the  product.  North  Carol  ina  bad  live  more  establish  men  t-s,  but  made 
over  50  per  c^nt  less  product.  Since  1880  Georgia  has  increased  her  ijotton  mill 
capital  over  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  this  August,  1884,  has  $13,000,000  invested 
\  cotton  manufacture,  and  has  nearly  one-half  of  the  Southprn  capital,  and  makes 
btarly  one- half  uf  the  Southern  miinufactun.*d  products.  Her  products  will  go  to 
114,000,000  annually  with  70  mills,  7,843  looms,  340,130  spindles,  employing  10,000 
hftDds^and  consuming  100,000  bales  of  cotk>n.  From  June  1, 1880.  to  January  1, 
1881,  Georgia  increased  her  itx^ms  from  4,713  to  7,843,  or  3,130;  her  spindles  Ironi 
^00^74  U>  340,130,  or  139,156.    The  addition  to  her  cotton  mills  was  22. 

The  following  is  the  increase  in  cotton  milling  in  the  South  during  this  period 
ftom  June,  1880,  to  January,  1884,  taken  from  the  BiiUim&r$  Mtmufaeiuiwt'  Bto&rd^ 
and  showing  Georgia  to  continue  her  leadership  r 
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INCREASE  raOM  JUKE  i,  i8So«  TO  JANUARY  i,  sBftf. 

No.  of  No,  of  N.-..  rtf 

MIIU.  Spindle*.  Looms. 

^.  • "- •" 7  ^^i  S54 

Arkaiiias ..«..:  « t  4,985  ■ 

Flofida I  f^ioi  

£*«»«"* ••• * a«  *|9.»5<'  5,»Jo 

Kentucky ...., a  17,^42  398 

Iniiisiana , * 5  33,57?  704 

Maryland... ♦ - .,  5  44. 'S6  356 

Mi«^U&(ppi..^..«*<* ..«  3  an.956  416 

North  LjLrolina ,•«•  43  liO,S95  ^.S^J 

South  CaroUna ,«,.,.,,**.....».«,^. 17  98,300  ).6t4 

Tcon««»ce *..........,...«> *«<.•«..  17  J?*^  3^3 

Texas ***..«..,.,,*.***^« 4  9,620  94 

Virginia «...  0  ^i>7oo  S^ 

T^'tat U*  56a*433  9*651 

Taking  tbe  statistics  of  flour  luilling,  the  largest  single  subject  of  maiiaf»ctttre» 
running  in  Ww  S*>iilh  to  &a  aggregate  of  |67,7f59,405  uf  products,  Georgia  stands 
Becond— Virginia  lea*.Uiig  with  $12,<J49^t?7i3  of  products,  and  Georgia  coming  next 
with  $11J232,0*2D;  yet  beating  Virginia  in  this,  that  with  two  millions  ksB  capital 
Bhe  made  nearly  as  much  pr^xluct.  Georgia  had  1,132  flour  mills,  working  $8,103,- 
918  capital,  aod  prmhicing  $11,232,029  of  prodnci«.  Georgia  had  the  honor  of 
producing  one-sixth  of  the  whole  flour  manufacture  of  the  S^juih.  I  think  Uie 
thoughtful  statistician  will  agree  that  some  day  in  the  early  future  we  shjill  not  only 
do  a  large  business  in  supplying '^»arly  flour**  for  the  North  and  West,  hut  that  the 
South  will  monopolke  the  flour  trade  of  the  Tast  country  scmtli  of  us.  Here  is  a 
tempting  field  for  di&quisition. 

Coming  now  to  lumber,  we  find  that  the  lumber  production  of  the  South  ran 
In  1880  to  $36,  333,248,  and  In  thiB  powerful  industry,  as  in  cotton  manufacture, 
Georgia  stood  flrel,  leading  the  section.  She  had  ti55  lumber  mills,  being  exceeded 
in  this  respect  of  number  by  Virginia,  North  Carolim*,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  | 
but  Georgia  bad  larger  capital  and  more  products.  Her  capital  ran  to  $3,101,452, 
and  her  pRxlucta  to  $4,875,310,  while  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  KiMitucky  had  alx>«t  , 
two  milliouB  of  capital  each,  and  did  run  to  over  tliret*  and  a  Iialf  milliruis  of  pn*- 
duct  Since  1880  Getjrgia  has  increa8e<l  her  capital  in  !umlK?r  mills  tkrtic  milliona 
and  her  productions  in  proportion. 

The  lumber  products  in  the  South  in  ISSOwereas  follows,* 

Est,  Capital.  Products. 

AUboiDA -....,.* 3S4  #i,545.fi55  fi.640,634 

Florida.*...*.,.,..*.." ♦...        IJ5  a,4i>.55o  3^060,391 

Georgia *♦**., 655  3iio»,45a  4.B75.|io 

Kentucky ....*......* 668  *,3aq,^s^  4,064,3^ 

Lo^ut^iana 174  803,950  1,764,6^0 

Mississippi • -.        395  9>3F,955  1,930,355 

North  Carol ica 774  i,743,»»7  9,663,795 

South  CaroltiiA... ...... .««......,,        430  1,056,365  >«93i.507 

Tenncsice...... , 755  >.oo4.503  3.744*9^5 

Teata* 3*7  i.66o,95*  3.773.449 

Virginia 907  »,t33,935  3,434,163 

West  Virginia.,...,* 469  1,668,920  3.431,857 

5,933  130,079,903  136,434.166 

Georgia's  capital  in  lumber  Is  to-day  over  $6,000,000,  while  the  lumtwr  pro- 
duction win  exceed  $7,000,000,  We  thus  see  that  in  the  leading  three  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  South,  Georgia  Is  indeed  the  Empire  State,  and  in  them  la 
distancing  her  sisters. 

In  locking  at  the  cotmty  manufactures  of  1870,  we  see  as  follows : 

COUI11I0.  Capital  Products. 

i«  CKathain  ......* ,«......  11,148,075  19,805,771 

t.  Richmond if3f5f<45  3,6x4,405 

3.  Fuhoo il^«3^  9,000,995 

4.  Muscogee... ., ,..  1,889,770  1,896.000 

5.  Bibb. ...,♦* «•»>.,....  805,704  i,497,|oi 

6.  Floyd ..*t.t....  343,>03o  i,:5o,630 

f.  Omrke ..,.....,...*«*.«  y>ii^S  850,730 

8.  Cobb ..,.*.. $a5.4<»  846,3^0 

9,  Gtynn  . , 1 16,5110  655,070 

lo.    Taylor 76,740  63>iS85 
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new  were  the  leading  teo  manufacturing  countbs  in  1870, 
\  ccmnties  were  ajs  lollows : 

Counties.  C«piu]. 


t 

I: 

10. 


FuUon .  ,  .      ,  ^ 

Richmond .,^,. «*...,.      91,409,975 

CfiaihAin  ...« ,.      1,176^70 

Muscogee, 
Bibb,^... 
CtAb...... 

Floyd 

Olynn  

CUrke  .... 
Mclmosh  . 


537.M3 
«7t.7S*J 


111  188()  the  ten 


Product*. 
3,4^0,780 

I«734,i35 

1,104,376 
755.785 
639,933 
740.700 


The  content  is  now  between  Richmond  and  Fulton,  We  thus  see  the  changes 
iatenyeare.  Fulti:>n  displaced  Chatham  and  Richmond,  and  Rkhoiond  pas8»?fl 
Chatham;  Floyd  hiis  been  left  hy  Cohb  and  gone  ahead  of  Cliukts  Glynu  went  up 
<toe,  taking  C»)bb'3  place,  and  Clarke  fell  back  to  Glynn's  old  place. 

The  Industries  thus  ran  In  1880; 


Acriculttiml  Implementfr. 

Baktry ,. 

Brick............ 

WAgollf    ...>........... 4*. 

Confectionery ,*«.*. 

Cotton .♦.. 

Flour „ 

Leather 

Iron  ..  .........,.*....... 

Foundry ,..«* 

Lomber 

Pttnting 

Rice .....,.,. 

Swh,  &c,.. 

Meat  PackStiff  *.......... 

T*r,&c 

Tin...... 

OUien.. 


E*i- 

Product*. 

CsLpit^l. 

ao 

|6»<.93S 

f»oo,ia4 

s6 

464,162 

n  8,450 

76 

4<j9.oas 

aia,6oo 

59 

SSapSBi 

a7S.3<» 

H 

335.335 

t3o,7a> 

44 

6,5*3.49*5 

6.537^557 

*,»39 

9.793.898 

3,576,301 

«73 

6*9,057 
990,850 

203,450 

14 

«p»35*90o 

^ 

i»39?.49» 

916,5*0 
'jol.'Soo 

ai 

9 

763.000 

H 

366^000 

76o,sgo 

9 

3.  .>,!-)  3 

35.700 

B4 

1.445-739 

Si3*Ms 

56 

339  ►^n 

"55.3S« 

«*t3$ 

S*<'S4»4*5 

»,57<S.^7i 

»36.i«> 

.95«     - 

|3i,3a?  i;o 

3,593     -* 

It  is  not  poesibl©  to  give  the  full  Increase  of  the  manufiictures  in  Georgia  since 
IftRO,  but  we  csn  approximate  it.  Let  lis  take  the  three  counties  with  leading  cities. 
Tlie  manufactTiring  capital  has  grown  from  1880  to  1883  as  follows: 

i38o.  i^y  Increase. 

Fulton fa,463,456  l5.97i.iJo  1^.5^.674 

_                   Richmond 4,403275  i,^/om,iji  3,000,000 

Columbus MS^^iir'  5*964.109  3,907,732 

Total  increase ,. ....,>, 99^10,40^ 

We  thus  have  in  three  counties  a  gn:>wth  of  nmnufacturing  capital  of  $9,410,40!S* 
The  BaUmare  Manufact^irer^  Re^mt  gave  the  enlargemeril  ot  capital  in  the  whide 
State  of  Georgia  In  the  six  months  from  Januiiry  1,  1883,  to  June  30,1884,  as 
15,759,000,  Taking  tliose  facts  as  a  basis  of  calculation^  we  may  reasonably  esti* 
mate  as  foUowa,  as  to  manufacturing  capital : 


H^  The  following  compilation,  by  James  M.  Swank,  Esq.,  the  eminent  authority 

^H      OQ  inch  topics,  ahow8  Georgia's  progress : 


Increase*  Fulton.  Richmond  and  Muscogee.  iSSoto  1884.. 19^10,409 

Increase  in  rest  of  State  to  1S84  .... . . .,*.«**....,  j,otw,ooo 

Increase  in  State,  Jamury  to  July ^  1884  , 3.759/3oo 

Increase siiure  tSSo *•••**    «« $18^69,409 

MaoufacruHng  capital  in  i83o......  ^*.... 3^,399*958 

Pre%ciit  matiufacturiiig  capital .  * .  * 1 54,^,360 

IncroAe,  in  \es^t  than  Rve  yean,  y>  per  cent. 


•879, 

1B78,  iJ.ftSo 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  COKE  IN  NET  TONS. 
.-..;    1873,....,.,    1874,5,516:    1875,  t $.685:  1876,  io,otB;  1877,9,194; 
1879,  16,340;   1880,  ao,oi4 ;    1881.  34,<no:    (S" 


,  96,875, 


*  Here  i*  another  field  in  uhich  the  South  is  bound,  «onie  day,  to  became  a  great  coni(>etltor  with 
the  West.     Twice  a*  much  meat  ^^n  be  put  on  a  hog  Souih^  with  ciovcf.  a*  ai  the  We^t.     The  land  li 
ice  \%  home  made  and  cheap.     Already  there  is  one  pork-packin(  establisKment  started  in 
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Her  production  of  charcoal  pig-imn  for  the  same  time  is,  in  net  tons,  aa  foIlowB : 

1873,2,945;     1873,7,501:     1874,  4,a7o:     1875,3,883;     1876,500;     1877,  4>o^: 
1878.3,503:     1879,4.133;     1880,7,377;     1881,13,404;     1883,15,565. 

Still  more  impressiye  is  her  progress  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  pig-iron, 
as  follows :    Net  tons — 

1873,3,045;    18:9,  7,5ol;    1874,  0,786:  1875,  16.508:  1876,10,518;  1877,13,333; 

1878,16,363;   1879,30,373;   1880,37,321;   1881,37,404;   1883,43,440. 

A  cognate  topic  to  the  consideration  of  the  manufactories  of  this  State  is  a  ^iew 
of  her  water-powers.  Below  I  give  a  table  of  some  of  the  water-powers  of  the 
State,  premising  that  many  and  very  important  ones  are  omitted,  particularly  some 
that  are  uiUiied,  These  tables  are  from  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  branch  of 

STATISTICS  OP  POWER  AND  MACHINERY  EMPLOYED  IN 
MANUFACTURES, 

Collected  by  G^rge  F.  Swain,  S.  B.,  Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  The  following  will  assist  the 
reader  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  tables — an  explanation  by  the  author  of 
the  tables: 

"  In  describing  the  separate  water-powers  I  have  therefore  given  four  estimates. 
For  convenience  of  reference,  I  will  recapitulate  them  here,  noting  briefly  their 
exact  meaning : 

1.  Afmlute  Minimum  can  be  depended  upon  always,  and  with  no  storage  at  all. 
Large  waste  all  the  time,  except  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  intervals  of  several  years. 

2.  Minimum  Low-Seaton  How,  with  no  storage,  can  be  depended  upon  at  all 
times,  except  for  a  short  time  in  some  dry  seaeons— perhaps  for  a  few  days  m  the 
dry  season  of  each  year.    With  small  storage,  can  be  depended  upon  all  the  time. 

8.  Mean  Flow  in  Very  Dry  Years — Maximum  amount  permanently  avaUaUe  with 
with  storage.Siomge  capacity  is  already  discussed.  With  larger  storage  a  greater 
amount  could  perhaps  be  utilized  for  several  years  in  succession,  but  not  perma- 
nently. 

4.  Low-Season  Flow  in  Ordinary  Dry  Tears,  without  storage,  can  be  depended 
upon  generally,  except  in  the  low  season  of  dry  years,  when  the  supply  will  be  de- 
ficient for  perhaps  several  weeks.  In  ver}'  dry  years,  when  the  supply  will  be 
deficient  for  a  longer  time,  and  in  ordinary  years,  when  the  supply  may  be  deficient 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  can  be  rendered  pennanently  available  by  storage.  The 
low-season  flow  of  ordinary  years  can  be  depended  upon  less  than  the  above,  but 
generally  for  nine  months  of  every  year." 

TABLE  OF  POWER  AT  ANTH(^NYS  SHOALS,  BROAD  RIVER. 


State  of  Flow. 


Minimum 

Minimum  low  season 

Maximum,  with  storage. 
Low  season,  dry  years... 


Drainage  ,       p*,!  Flow  per  '   Horsb-Powek  Avaii^ 

Akea.      I  Second.  able — Gross. 


liles.    I  I  Cubic  feet.     1  foot  fall.     40  feet  fall. 

1,680 

I        1,450  165 

V  A,^  Aft 


1*467 


6io  68 


6,600 
2,730 


TABLE  OF  POWER  ON  HATTONS'  SHOALS,  TUGALOO  RIVER. 


Minimum. 


I) 


Minimum  low  season '  g  . 

Maximum,  with  storage '  C 

Low  season,  dry  years 


39 


211 

24 

936 

255 

29 

i.«3« 

925 

105 

iX 

290 

33 
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TABLE  OF  POWER  AT  AUGUSTA.  GEURGIA. 


Statk  aw  Flow. 


DkatnagbI 
Akka. 


Faix. 


Flow  run 


HoRSK-PoWKM    AVAltABLB— Grh^, 


Minimuni 

lirf  inimtiin  low  »C3i»on  . . . . 
Maximum,  with  storage.. 
Low  reason  dry  yeo,rt ^  -... 


Sq.  miles, 
t     6,830 


Feet. 
33  M  40+ 


Cubic  feet 
1,100 

6|Odo 


r  foot  (aft 


33  ft-  fell. 

6.J7S 

7.877 

sa«5oo 

9,000 


4«  ft.  &U. 
7,73fl 
9*548 

10,908 


50  ft.  f*IL 
9,660 
"*93S 
34.090 
13.635 


ESTIMATE  OF  POWER  AT  TROTTER'S  SHOALS. 


Draikags 
Akea. 

Fall. 

Raiivtalu 

Flow  p»r 

SSCONI}, 

Stat*  of  Flow, 

15 

i 

I 

In. 
10 

HORSB-POWVJI 

AvAii.AttLB — Gross. 

MtaimiiTn.  ......«..,.** 

Miiumuni  low  seuon.... 

Maximum,  with  ttorage. 
Low  MUkon,  dry  yeart.. 

Sq.  mjte», 

Feci. 
74.88 

*4 

In. 
16 

In,: 
S5 

Cubic  feet 

670 
4       9S» 

1*075 

1  foot  fall 

76.1 

108.0 

990.0 

taa.t 

7S  ft,  fail. 

5,700 

8,100 

at.750 

9.>65 

In  order  to  facilitate  tu}''  researches,  and  to  give  me  the  latest  iMormation,  I 
sent  out  a  great  many  circular  lett<;rp  making  many  inquiries.  Among  others  I  sent 
one  to  each  of  the  Governors  of  tlie  Southern  Slates.  Among  the  answers  received 
I  was  the  following  from  His  Excellency  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  Governor  of  Georgia. 
who  c<»uld  find  some  inclination  and  time  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  State  to 
show  hia  appreciation  of  &  work  which  aims  to  build  up  liia  State  in  common 
with  others  South. 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Atlaj?ta»  September  S^th,  1884. 
H,  B.  HiLLYAHD,  Eaq, 

Dear  Sir:    Governor  McDaniel,  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  circular, 

I  transmitted  them  to  this  Department  with  a  request  Uiat  they  sliould  have  imnieditite 

I  attention.    By  a  careftil  reading  of  the  circular  you  will  perceive  that  many  ques- 

ItioDS  embraced  in  its  sojpe  would  require  the  close  and  conscientious  laixir  of  days 

Ito  answ^er  with  critical  exactness,    Wiien  it  l^  known  that  thii*  Department  is  not 

I  only  hard  pressed  with  its  current  work,  but  overwhelmed,  any  lack  of  such  critical 

I«xactne8»,  we  trust,  may  be  excused,  if  not  overhxiked.    We  wt^re  comixlled  to  siis- 

|>end  all  work  properly  Ijelonging  to  our  oflitvs  and  give  attention  to  your  inquiry, 

and  by  dividing  them  out  between  three  of  onr  staff,  we  have  been  able  to  acrtjm- 

pliah  what  we  send.  Very  respectfullyi  your  obt.  serv't, 

T,  C.  Howard,  Clerk  Agr.  Dept 

The  work  of  answering  these  questions  was  parceled  out  to  various  gentlemen. 
Tliis  exphkins  the  strange  succession  of  ijuestionH.  I  give  them  as  they  comei  omit- 
ting wime  answers  more  fully  covered  by  my  own  work  : 

Tfts  PrimipiU  Strmmu  are  the  Savannah,  Chattahoochee,  and  the  Altamalia 
with  its  three  iributnne.H  0*3jeechee,  Oconee  and  Ocmnlgee,  in  Bouthern  Georgia, 
and  the  C<xt8tt,witli  it?  tributaries  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula,  in  North we?t  Georgia. 

Loading  WiUcr-Pifimrit. — Fine  water- iMiwera  exist  on  all  the  principal  streamB 
of  Northern  and  Middle  Georgia  and  in  m?iny  places  in  Southern  Gfjjrgia.  Among 
llie  mtjst  important  water- fK>wcrR  of  the  larger  streams  is  that  of  the  Savannah  river 
at  AugURta  and  the  Chattahi>oc"bee  at  Columbus.  The  Oconee,  Ocmulgee  and  Flint 
rivers,  for  many  miles  alxmt  the  lower  limits  of  the  metamorphic  formation  of  tlie 
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Stjiie,  offer  fine  water- powers.  The  Et<:)wah  and  many  of  the  smaller  streams  of 
North  Getjjrgia  run  in  a  aiicceaBk>n  di  rapids  for  almost  their  extent,  and  afford  fine 
puweiB  that  at  present  are  not  utilized  to  any  great  extent  The  water-powers  of 
nuaLl  streams  with  high  heads,  for  this  State,  would  make  a  long  list. 

Tfi€  Prineipal  Mining  Induitrim^  d:e, — The  moat  extensive  mining  operations 
carried  on  in  the  State  are  for  gold,  iron,  coal»  and  pyrites  for  sulphuric  acid.  Gold 
is  found  and  worked  in  many  counties  of  Northern  and  Middle  Georgia,  Marbiea' 
are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  the  finest  qualities  in  many  counties 
Northern  Georgia.  White  statuary  and  variegated  marbles  arc  found  in  Cherokee, 
Polk,  Pickens  and  Fannin  counties.  Variegated  marbles,  varying  from  red  and 
black  to  nearly  white,  occur  in  nearly  all  of  the  northwest  counties  of  the  State. 
Kaolin  is  found  in  Paulding,  Cobb,  Cherokee,  Fannin,  Gilmer,  Carroll,  Fulton,  and, 
in  fiact,  nearly  all  of  the  counties  of  the  middle  and  nortljeastem  part  of  the  State, 
and  In  many  places  of  fine  quality  and  in  great  quantity. 

Sand  for  OIom. — Sand  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  found  in  Gordon  and  Whit- 
field counties. 

Z««w.— There  are  many  Eme-kikiB  in  North  Georgia  that  supply  local  demands 
for  lime,  Tlie  Howard  Cement  Works,  located  at  Cement,  near  Kingston,  in  Bartow 
county,  prepare  lime  and  hydraulic  cement  for  market.  This,  and  Ladd's  limekiln 
at  Carters^ille,  and  Gmy*3  lime-kiln  at  Graysville,  in  Catoosa  county,  are  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  i\m  kind  in  the  State.  Lime  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  tea 
counties  of  Northwest  Georgia  and  some  portions  of  Southern  Georgia. 

Biiunmmu  Voal  is  found  in  Dade,  Walker  and  Chattooga  counties.    It 
heen  mined  extensively  at  Cole  City  in  Dade  ct>unty,  and  to  some  extent  at  various 
outcrops  in  Walker  and  Chattooga  for  blacksmithing  purposes  only.    The  coal 
measureB  cover  an  area  altogether^o  the  thre»  couuties  named,  of  about  200  square 
miles. 

ihke  is  prepared  at  Cole  City,  In  Dade  county.  The  markets  are  Rising  Fawn, 
Dade  county,  at  the  iron  works  in  Bartow  and  Polk  counties^  and  in  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

h'on  is  found  in  all  sections  of  the  State*    R<?d  ftjsailiferous  iron  ore  is  found 
in  Dade^  Walker,  ChalUx»ga,  Catixjsa,  Whitfield,  Gordon  and  Floyd.    The  outcrop  ^ 
of  this  ore  amounts  in  linear  extent  probably  to  200  miles,  and  underlies  an  exten-  H 
sive  area.    The  beds  vary  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 

lAfn&hiU  is  found  in  nejirlf  every  county  of  North  Georgia,  and  In  vast 
quantities. 

Mtiffrntk  mid  Speeuk^  On*  are  found  in  Carroll,  Bartow,  Gilmer,  Cherokee, 
Paulding,  Haberahnm,  and  in  many  other  count  lei*  of  tht*  State. 

Copper  is  found  in  Fannin,  Paulding.  Carroll  and  Cherokee  counties, 

Fir  Ore  has  not  been  found  in  qunntitips  sufficient  to  mine. 

OM  is  found  in  Lumpkin,  Wliito,  Hall.  Habt^rsham,  Lincoln, Dawson, Carroll, 
Paulding,  Cobb^  Cherokee,  Pickens,  Troup,  Gilmer,  Fannin,  Rabun,  Union  and 
Townes  counties,  and  in  fact  in  nearly  all  the  countiest  of  Northeast  Ot*or^ia  and 
Middle  Georgia.     The  most  extensive  mining  for  gold  is  in  Lumpkin  county. 

OiHemJ — In  Hall,  Lincoln.  Habershanit  Murray.  Fannin,  Catoosa,  Floyd  and 
Bsrtow, 

HaUuytiite-Aii  Dade.  \^TiltfieUl  and  Cliattooga  counties. 

Qffmnm — In  Chattooga  county. 

iLhe  Tntrk  Farni^B  meet  in  convention,  an<i,  in  concert  with  the  railroads, apiee 
tEpon  a  tarifi"  of  rates  to  the  limits  of  the  State.  Roads  out  of  the  Stat<j  have  made 
troiible  and  refVise  such  rates  as  would  encourage  the  business  of  truck -mising.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  better  and  supporting  terms  will  compel  a  more  liberal  policy 
on  the  part  of  connecting  roads.    The  buslnesfi  la  of  recent  date,  only  two  or  three 
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E  jean,  and  must  attract  great  attention  from  railroad  and  tranBportation  companlei. 
[The  prices  at  the  opening  of  tlie  market  for  fruits  and  vegetables  nile  liigli,  peiichea 
[leaching  New  Yor]£  and  PliUadeipliia  by  the  tlrst  week  in  June  bring  imm  p^  to 
[$10  per  crate  of  three  pecks.  Asparagus,  spring  head  cabbage,  tomatoes,  Iriah 
atoee^  snap  beans  sent  forward  early  in  the  season,  day  by  10th  of  May.  bring 
at  satisfactory  prices.  Tlie  Alexander  peaeb  and  LeConte  pt?ar  art*  the  most 
remunerative  of  our  fruits  for  first  skipments,  Enrly  water  and  musk  me  lone 
of  best  quality  are  shipped  both  by  sea  and  by  rail,  and  when  rates  of  carriage 
are  fair  and  reasonable,  the  businesa  pays  well.  In  one  word,  tn  answer  to  the 
question,  **  \^*hat  of  the  country  for  melons  f*  it  may  be  claimed  that  Georgia  is 
ahead  of  the  whole  world. 

Wagti* — Average  fate  for  field  hands,  without  board,  $10,75.  Truck  farmers 
piay»  daring  gathering  season,  (K)  cents  for  men  and  50  cents  for  women, 

Woodt.^^tom  the  mountains  to  the  seaboard  the  fiut*ift  hard  woods  can  be 
found.  On  all  the  water  courses  and  some  mountains  of  the  State  tht*  beat 
hickory  and  white  oak  can  be  found.  The  lower  Altamalia  can  show  the  finest 
white  oak  district  in  the  world.  We  have  only  limited  supplies  of  walnut  and 
cherry  ;  but  otir  beech  and  ash  are  in  great  amount  and  Vf  ry  fine. 

Seminarusqf  Learning. — To  (reorgia  belongs  the  high  honor  of  establishing 
the  first,  very  first ^  temale  college  in  the  world.  This,  th«  \Ve»leyan  Female 
f  College,  has  an  endowment  of  $300,000.  and  a  reputation  throughout  the  United 
IStates.  Bealdes,  there  are  numerous  other  institutions,  of  great  merit,  for 
j  females.  Then  we  have  male  colleges  :  State  University,  at  Athens,  endow- 
Fment  $500,000;  North  Georgia  Agricultural  ColU'ge,  at  Duliluuf  giv ;  Mercer 
Caiversity,  at  Macon  :  Emory  College,  at  Oxford  ;  Pio  Nino  Collfg-e.  at  Macon, 
^  and  Atlanta  University,  for  blacks, with  annunl  contribution  from  State  treasury 

$a,ooo, 

FM, — Freshwater   fish   cannot  be  said  to  be  abundant  in  any  waters  In 

Georgia,  north  of  Macon,  the  central  part  of  the  State.     In  the  streams  and 

lakes  of  South  Georgia  perch,  black  baas,  suckers   and   catfish   are   plentifuL 

Bat  as  you  ascend  and  get  into  the  red  clny  lands  the  streams  become  so  thick 

and  muddy  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  d#?pleted  of  nil  seal**  fish.     In  the 

clear  mountain  streams  wo  have  tht»  true  sp+^cikled  trout.    Fish  culture  is  greatly 

L^ta  Ihe  increaaer  and  carp  are  widely   scattertid   over   the   t^tute  tmd  are  giving 

Igrtmt  satisfaction  wherever  proper  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  thtmi.     In  our 

lialt  waters  fish  abound  and  of  the  very  best  sorts.     The  firnt  and  bi-st  shad  of 

rtiie  known  world  Georgia  claims.    Hi^r  Ogppchee.  Altamaha  and  Savannah  shad 

are  by  all  odds  the  beat  In  the  markets  uf  the  United  States.     Then  we  have 

mullet,  sheephead,  trout,  drum,  black  fish,  whiting — in  such  abundance  as  to 

ma^ke  our  fisheries  valuable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

UtheUm&f  Labor  mmng  Miwhifiertf  mi  tits  Fann  Beemning  General  f — II  cannot 
FlMMud  that  it  is,  but  many  of  our   leading  minds  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
Oeorgia  are  setting  the  example,  and  tits  tllfimon  oftJte  idea  is,  Indeed,  very  gen- 
eral.    The  lack  of  means,  and  not  the  want  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
I  Buch  machinery,  is  in  the  wuy  of  our  people.     The  desolations  of  the  war,  and 
the  miserable  short-sighted  policy  of  manufacturers"  rings,  which  keep  up  ex- 
ttravagant  and  extortionate  prices,  have  been  our  trouljle.     But  we  will,  after  a 
irklle,  and  a  short  while,  be  goaded  Into  self  protection  on  this  head,  as  we  have 
ia  the  inatances  of  spinning  and  weaving  cotton — mining  and  making  iron — and 
many  other  things.     We  are  now  making  the  cheapest,  and.  for  their  price,  the 
best  plows  in  the  United  States,  and  s<^>on  we   will  follow  with  the  reaper  and 
Lftower  and  thrasher,  and  steam  engines  for  farm  use.     Nothing  that  we  most 
lio  will  we  fail  to  do,  and  do  better  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 
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Oar  wliok*  iDountAin  region  of  table  lands,  ranging  from  1,800  to  3,000  food 
libove  sea  level,  and  from  60Q  to  2,000  feet  above  surrounding  ralleYfi,  hms  at 
last  been  found  to  b*+,  of  si!  local itiet*,  the  best  for  the  consumptive.  The 
waters,  varvliig  from  pure  granite  to  aulpliur,  ahim,  and  chalybeate,  make  thia 
region  the  exact  spot  \o  cure  dyspeptics. 

Be*t  Lor/tlitg  fnr  Stork  RiMng  ami  ProfitJt. — The  pine-woodfi  country,  open 
and  unenclosed  fur  thuu^Hands  of  acres,  offer  the  be^  and  cheapest  stock  ranges 
in  the  l^nion,  Xo  snow  storms  or  hard  freezes.  The  grass  i&  kept  growing 
mo«t  of  the  year,  and  the  residue  of  the  turf  available  all  the  year.  Here  are 
the  walks  for  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep — as  large  in  certain  casee 
as  7^000  head.  The  profits  of  sheep  husbandry,  for  all  Georgia,  is  fi3  per  cent. 
Cattle  raiding  in  this  Be<*tion  of  the  State,  the  home  of  the  wire  and  Bermuda 
grass,  must  he  very  profitable,  a«?  the  expense  is  at  its  minimum  for  such  an 
Industry. 

Proffrtju  in  SQk  Cfdture* — This  industry  is  not  new  to  us.  (teorgia  having  led 
all  the  8tateJii  of  the  rjiion  iu  Its  lir^t  iutroductiou  ;  but  the  inducements  are  not 
atnmg  for  its  prosecution.  Factories  are  not  sufficiently  Hccessible,  and  the 
prices  offered  for  coc<xm»  have  been  simply  ridiculous.  We  can  raise  ailk,  and 
easily »  for  the  osage  orange  and  all  of  the  mulberries  are  easily  availed  of,  and 
the  climate  is  all  that  can  l*e  desired.  But  cotton  and  a  thousand  other  things 
for  wliich  we  have  betier  rewards  than  silk  raising,  call  off  our  industry  and 
enterprise^ 

}Vft4it  of  Brert/nft^  nti4  FU/treni  f  We  Bupiwae  ilie  inqiury  is  for  trees  of 
native  growth.  We  have  the  world-renowned  Magnolia  Orandiflora  wild  in 
our  swamps,  in  endless  profusion.  Then  we  have  that  beautiful  evergreen  P. 
Q/rrrmtrinjt  or  tiioi'k  orange,  and  the  American  olive.  These  are  natives.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  %vhole  collection  of  exotic  evergreens,  and  in  perfection. 
Our  wildwood  t^owers  are  innumerable,  and  some  of  them  of  rarer  beauty  by  far 
than  very  many  included  iu  our  floral  collections  and  catalogues. 

Arc  t/ure  finy  Tik  Fitrtvrkjif  Yes  \  one  iu  Bartow  county,  and  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  tile  iu  abundance. 

Nmf  Ittdii«$rifs  and  their  Sucesm. — We  have  wine  making  among  new  indus-  I 
tries,  and  promising  well ;  uinrble  quarrying  and  polishing — helve  factories — .  j 
ice  faclorie.'*— plow  factories^ — and  many  others,  all  doing  well. 

Di*  luiurU  Dfprrdjtk  Bttdly,  if  m,  Whutf  Hart  ytnt  Uu;  Cohrado  Bt^ik ^^-^We 
do  not  have  the  Oilorndo  beetle,  but  we  do  have  the  CHrcviio  (the  cott^m  and  cab- 
bage worm),  the  turnip  fiea.  and  many  otlier  less  notoriims  and  hurtful  insect 
marauders.  The  grandest  triumph  over  such  pests  that  has  been  achieved  in 
our  day  h  the  contnd  we  have  acquired  over  the  giant  insect  enemy  the  cotton 
worm.  This  pest  that  some  years  destroy  thirty  millions  of  wealth  we  can  now 
Bquelch.  ' 

Kff^cU  tjf  the  Lien  Late. — In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  facility  with  which 
fanners  of  small  means  may  purchase  supplies  on  credit,  which  should  be  pro- 
,  duced  at  borne — under  tbe  operatioQ  of  the  Hen  laws^has  tended  to  encourage 
speculative  liirmiug.  relying  on  the  West  for  bacon,  flour,  corn,  etc.  The  coan- 
ties  are  not  generally  in  debt  beyond  tbe  amount  of  one  year's  tai^es.  They  are 
prohibited  from  issuing  bonds  or  incurring  extraordinary  expense,  or  from 
levying  more  than  a  specific  rate  on  the  general  State  tax,  without  special 
authority  from  the  Legislature.  The  rate  is  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  for 
State  puri>oftes,  and  not  more  than  an  equal  amount  for  county  purposes,  except 
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\  before  excepted.     Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  more  or  leas  in  debt,*  but  the 

I  mmouut  is  anDuallj   decreaisiag,     Tbe  legal  rate  of  intarest,  where  no  rat«  ie 

ftf»ecified,  is  7  per  cent,  simple  ;  but  parties  mar  agree  on  8.     Bank  rates  vary 

fft)m  8  p^r  cent,  per  annum,  to  regular  and  approved  customers,  to  1  per  cent. 

per  month. 

Each  head  of  a  familj,  or  g:aardian,  {>r  trustee  of  a  famllj  of  minor  children^ 
or  evf  rT  aged  or  infirm  person,  or  person  having  the  care  and  support  of  depen- 
dent females  of  any  age,  who  is  not  the  head  of  a  familv,  is  entitled  to  an 
e%e*mption  of  realty  or  peraonalty,  or  both,  to  the  value  of  f 600.  He  shall  have 
power  lo  waive  or  renounce  liis  right,  in  writing,  except  as  to  wearing  apparel, 
and  not  exceeding  $301)  worth  of  household  imtl  kitchen  furniture. 

The  general  law  of  the  State  requires  all  crop  owners  to  protect  their  prem- 
I  toes  from  trei>»paAae8  bj  stock  which  are  permitted  to  run  at  large.  But  a  gen- 
eral local-option  law  is  also  in  force  whicli  permits  the  qualified  voters  of  any 
c«mnty  or  militia  district  to  determine  bj  an  election  (which  may  not  occar 
oftener  than  once  every  year,)  whether  they  will  adopt  the  "stock  law**  or  ad- 
here to  the  '*fence  law/*  The  * 'stock  law,"  if  adopted,  requires  owners  of  8t4)ck 
lo  keep  them  within  their  own  enclosures.  About  one-fourth  of  the  counties  in 
the  State  have  adopted  the  "stock  law/*  and  the  operation  has  been  universally 
satisfactory. 

All  property  of  wife,  at  time  of  fnarriage,  real  or  personal,  oi-  choses  in 
action,  shall  be  and  remain  the  separate  property  of  the  wife  ;  and  all  property 
given  to  or  inherited,  or  acquired  by  the  wife  during  coverture,  shall  vest  in 
and  belong  to  tht?  wife*  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  or  defaults  of  the 
husband.  She  may.  without  consent  of  her  husband,  devise  such  separate 
jiroperty  by  wilL 

The  general  law  of  the  State  authorizes  the  granting  of  licenses  to  retail 
Intoxicating  liquors,  by  the  ordinances  of  the  several  counties  and  city  author- 
Itics  of  cities,  upon  the  payment  of  specified  license  fees,  and  ajqiroval  by  the 
olBcer  granting  (he  may  withhold  license  in  his  discretion,)  of  the  charticter  of 
tbe  applicant.  Upon  granting  license,  the  api>licant  must  give  bond  and  surety 
in  the  sum  of  j|o<MJ,  to  keep  an  *jrderly  house  and  to  abide  by  the  imth  which 
he  must  take,  that  he  **  will  not,  during  next  twelve  months,  sell,  barter,  give 
or  furnish  liquors  to  any  minor,  either  wliite  or  colored,  without  consent  of  hia 
or  her  parents  or  guardian/'  A  large  majority  of  the  counties  have  availed 
themselves  of  enabling  legrislative  acts  to  vote  uj>on  and  adopt  the  local  law 
prohibiting  the  salt*  of  intoxicating  spirits  within  their  limits,  The  general 
Uws  and  the  local-option  laws  are  quite  generally  and  faithfully  ohnerved,  and 
vioUtions  incur  the  ban  of  public  opinion  and  prompt  judiciul  punishment. 

RAILIIOADS. 

Vf.ntral  RaHroad  qf  Gmrffia. — Main  line:  Savannah  to  Atlanta,  294  nines; 
Macon  to  Eufaula,  140  miles  ;  Fort  Valley  to  Columbus,  71  miles  ;  Fort  Valley 
to  Perry.  11  miles  ;  Cuthbert  to  Fort  QaineM,  22  miles ;  Smtth\ille  to  Albany,  20 
milc^  ;  Albany  to  Arlington,  S7  miles  ;  Mtlton  to  Augu.stA,  53  miles  ;  Gordon  to 
Ealonton,  40  miles;  Griffin  to  Currollton,  60  miles;  BHrnsvllle,  to  Thomaston, 
16.  lotah  764  miles, 

Weiitern  and  AUaniie  Railroad  (belongs  to  the  State). — Atlanta  to  Chatta- 
niiuga,  138  tulles. 

Qetfrgiti  M/i/n^wf  (under  lease  to  President  of  Cenirsl  Railroad). — Augusta  to 
Atlanta,  170  miles  ;  L'nion  Point  to  Athens,  39  miles ;  Barnett  to  Washington, 
18  miles  ;  Camak  to  Macon,  74  miles  ;  total,  301. 

*  Thi4  i«  ibecase  very  genenUy,     U  opens  the  wray  for  long  loam  at  a  good  rate  of  inieresi.     The 
iniktitcdDcn  i»  to  the  mercbknt  comraonty. 
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Ei^kamni  and  Da$mlle, — Mala  line  (L&  Reor^a) :  Atlanta  to  Tugaloo  River  J 

100  miles  ;  Alliens  to  Clarksvillw,  ©0  miles  ;  Toctoa  if>  Elberton  and  Hartwell,| 
80  miles  ;  OaiuesrlUe  to  Social  Circle,  60  miles  :  brancli  to  Jefferson,  10  miles; 
to  Roswell,  10  miles  ;  to  Lawrenceville,  10  miles  ;  total,  330  miles. 

Marit^ta  and  North  Qf^orgUi  Rtulnmd^ — Completed  to  Ellijay,  7-5  miles. 

Ea^t  Tenn&me,  Vitgima  and  Georgia  Railrotid. — Main  line  from  C^iliiitia  vl»| 
Rome  tLud  Atlanta :  Macon  to  Brunswick,  453  miles  ;  from  Home  to  Prior's  Sta<i 
tion.  40  miles  ;  total,  492  miles. 

Stimniuth,  Fltrida  and  Western  RaUroad. — Main  Line  :  Savannah  to  Chattj 
boocliee,  256  miles  ;  Wavcrosa  to  State  line,  40  miles  ;  Thomas ville  to  Albanj^J 
58  miles  ;  total,  a'>6  miles. 

Atlanta  and  WeM  Paint  Rmlrttad. — Atlanta  to  West  Point,  87  miles. 

£runjtwkk  and  Western  RdiUrttad, — Brnnswick  to  Albanv,  173  miles. 

CtAundmn  and  Rtmie  i?^*4Krif/rw/ (Narrow  Gauge). — Columbus  to  Cliipley,  and 
extending,  30  miles. 

East  and  West  Railroad  cf  Alabama. — Carters ville  to  Cedar  Towti  (narrow 
gauge),  35  miles,  fl 

Georgia  Faeific, — Atlanta  to  Talapoosa,  70  miles.  ^ 

H(M7ie  RatiitMid, — Kingston  to  Rome,  30  miles.  Total  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State.  2  J70. 

In  Proeem €f  OongtTtiction,—Bu^n^  Vista  Railroad,  Buena  Vista  to  Anderson* 
36  miles  ;  Americas  and  Lumpkin,  Americus  to  Lumpkin,  96  miles  ;  Richmond 
and  Kno^ ville,  Augu^sta  to  Elberton,  70  miles. 

Afierof^  Mmn  Sumtner  and  Wintm'  Temperaiurm  of  some  localities  for  IC 

Winter, 

45., 2  degrees. 


years  :  Summer. 

Atbuiia 77,5  degrees, 

Rome 7B.0       *'         44.5 

Au8:t>sta...t........    79.8       "         48,9  " 

Macoti,,.* 80.7        •*         51.3  " 

Anierkus.......... .     81.3        **          53.9  " 

Average  Annual  Rav^aU — 

Adamia .....,.,.. , .    49  indies^ 

Rome , 47  ** 

Augtxsta.... 43  ** 

Macon....... ,.tt*«<*>«.***«     45  ** 

Americu**.* » 47  ** 


Summer, 

Brunswick 81,5  degrecii. 

Rg^bun  Gap....,...,     71.7        " 

GainesviiUe..   ,, 76.7        " 

La  Grtuige  ........      So.a        ** 


Brunswick 48 

Rabun  Gap t*  7s 

Gainesville,,, ,,. *.*.. ......  .*  55 

Lit  Grange 49 


First  frost  from  October  20  to  November  20  ;  latest  Spring  frost  from  April 
1  to  April  20.     First  ice  November  1  to  10 ;  last  from  February  lo  to  March  15 

Prices  of  Land, — Middle  and  North  (Jeorgiti,  $5  to  $20  per  acre  ;  wild*  uDLm- 
proved  lands,  much  leas.     Sheep-raislng  lands — for  fine  short  wools*  Southern. 
Georgia — 50  eta.  to  $2.50  per  acre  ;    for  long  wools  and  mutton— Middle  an 
Northern  Georgia— $5  to  SO. 

8ti/is  of  Renting. — Share  system. 

B€si  Locutions  far  Variitus  Frmtt. — Across  middle  of  State  and  Southwest^ 
Ge<Jrgia  for  pears,  j>eaches,  plums  ;  North  Georgia  for  apples,  pears,  small 
fruits,  etc,     (See  Whitens  (hardening  for  South,) 

Charaeter    of  Waters. — Various.     Generally   free   and   soft   in   Middle   and 
Northeast ;  hard  In  Northwest  and  Southern.     Abundant.     Wells  from  25  to  50^ 
(rarely  more)  fe«t  deep.     Temperature,  55^^  io   northern  to  (X5''  id  Bouthern  por 
tions  of  Btate.     Artesian  wellsj  in  southern  half  of  State,  atfurd  abundaot  sup< 
ply  of   excellent   water,  often   medicinal,   and  greatly  mitigating  complaints' 
dependent  upon  hard  water- 

Minefnd  Spring. — Sulphur  (warm  and  normal),  chalybeate.  etc.»  in  several 
places.     Chalybeate  very  common, 

Tobaooo, — Not  much  grown,  though  climate  and  aoil  well  suited. 
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FLORIDA. 


I  approach  the  topic  of  this  State  with  a  certain  shrinking,  realizing  the 

Bihillty  of  pleaaing  both  or  eillier  of  two  large  ckisseB  of  jieople.    Oti^  clais 

I  revolt  at  any  due  enthusiasm.    They  care  not  how  much  prabe  one  hfrstow* 

"cm  com  and  hogs,  but  flowers  au<1  oranges  must  pasis  with  friji^id  meutkm.    Skunk 

cabbage  they  do  not  object  to,  hut  a  choice  lioui^uot  Uiey  have  no  use  for*    The 

other  ciaaa  will  Insist  that  you  shall  paint  Florida  in — 

"  Tho  light  that  never  wsti  on  LadcI  or  tea,/' 

that  he  who  ahall  chooac  that  land  for  a  home  will  be — 

'*  A  happy  toul,  who,  all  the  way 
To  heavco,  hAth  •  summcr'a  day:" 

that  **eTer3r  proepect  pleasefl,"  and  each  day  i»  **  a  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky," 

Now,  ihia  latter  chiss  err  on  the  side  of  beauty,  an  exalted  enthusiasm,  and  In 
the  direction  of  right  and  Inith.  It  will  not  do  to  sneer  at  this  and  call  it  over- 
done, the  hysterica  of  leKtheticism,  BUblimatcd  atTectntion,  etc.  The  love  of  moun- 
tains and  flowers,  of  i>aliny  climes,  is  as  practical,  a»  true  an  love  oTMks  Uttre^,  of 
the  "fair  humanities,"  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  or  even  of  corn  and  Iwef  and  pork. 
One  cannot  write  eoberly  of  gome,  and  I  think  Ihe  Isestt  aaj^ects  of  Florida.  The 
pul^es^  refuse  to  be  equable^  and  the  pen  self-contained.    One  must  feel — 

*'  The  exulting  senae,  the  pulse's  fniid'ning  play/' 

Tbe  name  \»  like  an  elixir,  and  the  imagination  is  at  once  plumed  with  it.  Nor 
U  this  responsiveness  withtjut  it8  usc8»  aside  from  its  delights.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Ari'tliu»a,  ora  spring  of  nepenthe,  where  the  wounded  sensibilitiefl  may  And  a 
li-niiive;  where  tlie**tltful  fever'*  of  life  maybe  smithed;  where  the  Iwmdage  of 
routine  may  be  broken  ;  where  tbe  dull  heart  umy  l»e  gladdened;  where  a  refuge 
may  be  found  from  '^weary,  carping  care;"  where  we  may  enjoy  the  *' divine, 
mciianting  ravishment "  of  nature,  and  the  soft  witchery  of  her  lofty  si>ell*  And 
why  fihould  not  Florida  be  painted  In  bnlliaat  hues?  If,  in  describing  the  poUir 
regions,  one  should  have  no  glow  of  language,  no  hint  of  flower  nor  fragrance, 
hecjiaae  it  is  fitneaa,  why  should  not  one  speak  of  orange  grovea,  of  a — 

"  Land  of  delkiouA  lights  and  6oatiDg  shades** 

AS  a  fact  t  Ought  an  Italian  sun&et  to  Ije  h'mned  in  the  cold,  sombre,  cheerless 
tini^  of  an  Arctic  one?  We  Jih«uld  Ik*  ashamed  to  talk  alx»ut  potatoes,  cabbagee, 
com  and  hogs  in  any  but  plain  language ;  but  should  we  rob  flowers  of  their  huee^ 
licmm^e  some  reader  is  color-blind;  or  of  their  fi-agrance,  because  another  has  no 
cense  of  smell?  The  flowers  and  fruits  have  their  rights  ae  well  aa  potatoea,  com 
ind  hogs ;  and  dollars  figure  Just  as  high  and  swell  a  bank  accotmt  as  well  from 
orangea,  pine  apples,  citrons^  lemons,  etc.,  as  from  the  former. 

I  ahall  defer  to  three  classes  of  people  in  treating  ot  Florida,  looking  at  it 
(h>m  tlje  standpoints  of  utilitarianism,  of  health  and  of  flBSthetics.  In  all  these 
ai pects  it  haa  great  usee  and  magnMcenl  capabilities,  and  I  regard  each  view  as 
itrlcily  piBcticaL 
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There  have  been  bo  many  faouke,  and  so  many  thousands  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  articloe,  written  m  deecriirtioD  of  the  s<>iJ,  climate,  etc*,  of  Florida, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  anythiug  new  under  these  heads,  and  that  portion  of 
the  following  p^ges  devoted  to  these  i^itbjecta  is  largely  a  compilation.  The 
authorities  quoted  are  Reports  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Census,  and  others  as 
reliable  and  authentic. 

The  population  in  1880  was  269,403.  The  number  of  counties  in  1880  was 
forty.  Tlje  capital  of  the  8tate  is  Tallahassee,  in  Leon  County.  The  names  of 
towns  of  not  lesa  than  4^000  population,  according  to  last  census,  are :  Jackson- 
ville, 7,650;  Key  West,  9,640;  Pensacola,  6,845.  All  these  are  very  important  and 
growing  towns.  Pensacola  is  a  great  lumber  port,  and  is  distinguished  for  its 
harlwr.  Key  West  is  celebrated  for  its  immense  business  in  manufacturing  very 
superior  cigars  from  Cuban  tobacco.  Jacksonville  is  too  noted  to  require  enumer- 
ation of  its  grounds  of  distinction.  , 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY.  ' 

Florida,  the  southemraost  State  of  the  Unite<i  States,  lies  between  the  paral- 
lels of  34^  30'  and  31^  north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  A8th  meridians  west  from 
Greenwich,  Its  total  gross  area,  as  determined  by  the  latest  measurements,  is 
56,680  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  area  (about  35,000  square  miles)  is 
a  peninsula  about  S50  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  100  mileB,  separating 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  rest  of 
the  State,  known  as  Eastern,  (from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Suwauee  River,)  Middle, 
(from  the  Suwanee  to  the  Apalacbicola  River,)  and  Western  Florida,  (from  the 
Apalachicola  to  Perdido  River.)  nearly  24,000  scjuare  miles,  is  embraced  in  a  strip 
820  miles  long  and  about  75  miles  wide,  lying  immediately  south  of  the  lines  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  Roughly  syveaking,  about  one-half  the  area  of  Eastern, 
Middle  and  Western  Florida,  and  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  Peninsula, 
are  uplands  of  various  kinds;  the  rest,  lowlands^  including  the  kvel  flatlands  near 
the  coasts,  the  everg]actes,  savannas,  etc. 

ELEVATION  ABOTE  THE  SEA.  ' 

The  upper  half  of  what  is  known  as  Middle  and  Western  Florida  consists 
of  uplands,  which  are  entirely  similar  to  the  corres^ponding  uplands  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  Some  parts  of  these  uplands  are  broken  or  hilly,  and  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  cannot  be  far  from  300  feet.  Toward  the  gulf  and  Atlantic  there  ia 
a  gradual  slope,  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  coast  the  elevation  is  scarcely  mores 
Iban  ten  feet  above  tide*  From  the  Georgia  line,  in  the  vicinity  of  Okeefenokee 
Swamp,  southward  down  the  Peninsula,  there  is  an  elevated  belt  of  land  known,. 
in  part  of  its  coarse  at  least,  as  Truil  Ridge.  This  elevated  land  is  known  ta, 
extend  as  lar  south  as  Polk  Country,  and  its  height  above  the  sea  is  between  ^OO- 
and  30O  feet.  Between  this  mala  ridge  and  the  gulf  there  is  another  ridge,  known 
as  the  Sand  Hills,  120  feet  and  more  in  elevation.  In  Hernando  County  are  high 
hummock  hinds  of  considerable  elevation,  and  Mount  Lee,  near  the  head  of 
Homosassa  River,  is  said  to  be  214  feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  State,  from 
Polk  County  southward,  is  generally  low,  comparatively  level,  and  with  an 
elevation  probably  not  greater  than  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  immediate  coast  ui 
some  localities  has  an  elevation  of  fifteen  feet. 
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GEOLOGICAL   CHARACTERISTICB, 
Idmest^me. — A  very  considerable  portion  of  Florida  is  underlaid  with  lime 
stonef  and  the  peninsula  is  considered  by  eminent  Bcientists  to  be  nnich  narrower 
thflB  it  once  was,  the  limestone  extending  quite  a  distance  into  the  gulf.    Bon 
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this  rock — in  Alnchiaa  Counly.  for  iostance — contains  as  much  aa  sixteen  per  cent, 
of  pbospboric  ucid— an  easy  explanation  of  the  heavy  growth  of  live  oak,  water 
onk,  S|mni&b  oak  and  other  banl  wooils.  This  rock  ia  of  a  yellowieb  to  white  color, 
5i)mi'Whai  ^anular,  an«i  in  disiiiteirraiing,  Vireaks  up  into  small,  rounded,  pebbly 
masses,  Dissemiuaied  through  the  soil,  it  imparts  to  it  a  great  degree  of  ferliltty. 
Along  the  gulf  coast,  especially  from  Wakulla  Counly  down  to  Hillsborough,  there 
are  frcf|uenl  spots^  sometimes  quite  extensive,  where  the  tertiary  Umestoue  lies  nenf 
the  surface,  and  its  reaction  upon  the  saudy  R)i1  brings  ubimt  the  moditicalion 
known  us  gulf-bnnnnock  laud.  This  land  will  yield  u  bale  uf  Itnt  (Sea  Island) 
cottou  to  the  acre  in  soino  localities;  the  average,  however,  would  probably  be 
less.  The  growth  is  the  usual  hummock  growth  given  at>ove.  The  color  of  the 
soil  in  some  locaHties  in  Wakulla  county  is  light  gray,  nearly  white,  looking  very 
mucli  like  white  sand.  lu  ttiis  place  the  limestone  ia  a  while,  pulverulent  mass, 
with  shells.  An  analysis  of  murl  shows  Hint  it  contains  over  thirty  per  cent,  of 
limi\  and  over  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  The  inlerniinghng  of  this 
substance  with  the  sandy  aoila  givea  to  this  hummock  its  high  degree  of  Ibrtibty. 

DRAINAGE. 

^itwr*.— The  principal  strcamH  of  Florida  are  the  Apahichicola,  the  Suwanee, 
the  St.  M»ry*»,  Sl»  John's,  Kis^inrmee  and  Indian  rivers,  the  last  named  l>eijig 
merely  an  ami  of  the  sea,  running  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast.  The  St.  John's 
and  the  Kissimmee,  in  some  parts  of  their  courBCs,  consist  of  a  chain  of  lakes  con- 
ot.'cttMl  by  I  be  water  coursL-s,  the  former  rising  m  the  region  surrounding  the 
tverglttdtfi,  (1<iwing  northward,  and  the  latter  flowing  &<mtbwnrd  toward  the  ever* 
glades,  the  two,  in  part  of  their  coursies,  tlowing  apiiroximaicly  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  in  opposite  directions,  and  at  no  groat  disiauco  (twenty  to  thirty  miles) 
apart. 

Ltike4, — In  the  number  and  variety  of  its  lakes,  Florida  is  distinguished 
among  the  Slates.  These  lakes  vary  in  size  from  mere  pimds  to  vast  fihcets  of 
Hater,  like  Lake  Okeechobee,  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  500  square  miles, 
lu  fvome  iuslaneea  they  are  ap|)areiitly  fed  from  underground  sources  and  form 
lliu  headwaters  of  streams;  in  <nber  cases  the  streams  flow  through  them,  which 
thus  apjiear  us  mere  load  widLumgs  of  the  channLls;  and  in  still  other  cases,  lakes 
winch  receive  the  draiuMi^e  of  iargc  areas  by  means  o(  rivers  have  tio  visible  out- 
let, the  WHters  l>eing  removed  by  evai>o ration  or  hy  subterranean  outlets.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Okeechobee  are  apparently  genendly  connected  m  ith  tliuse  of  the 
Evergladi's,  udiich  are  carried  off  to  the  sea  by  a  nnmlter  of  channels.  It  is  impos- 
tibk  to  lV»rm  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  lakes,  large  and  small,  with  w^hicb  the 
scenery  of  Florida  is  diversified;  for  in  somt  parts  of  the  State  one  may  travel  for 
day*  fit  a  time  without  being  out  of  sight  of  these  sheets  of  water.  In  those  sec- 
tkioa  where  the  lakes  are  most  abundant,  tliey  receive  the  drainage  over  large 
treiiA,  and  the  water  courses  arc  subterninean.  The  headwaters  of  mo»i  of  the 
streams  of  Southern  Floriila  are  found  in  the  Everglades;  and  Lake  OkeecholK?e| 
which  seems  to  l*e  a  merely  ojmju  lagoon,  receives  the  waters  of  at  least  one  large 
strrain,  the  Kissinnnee  River. 

SprinffB,—T\i^  country  is  well  watered,  not  only  by  Us  larger  and  smaller 
ivers  and  hikes,  but  by  iniiumerablt  creeks  and  springs.    Springs  of  great  volume 

found  in  ever\'  portion  of  the  8taie,  some  of  such  magnitude  tiiat  they  form 
fimrigable  rivers  from  their  source.  Of  soch  are  tlie  Blue  Springs,  in  Jackson 
County,  in  the  westi  Wakulla  Springs,  in  WaknUa  County,  in  the  middle;  Silver 
Sprttigs,  in  Marion  County,  in  the  east;  the  very  large  Blue  Spnng,  on  the  8t. 
John's,  In  Volusia  Count)' ;  the  Green  Cove-  Si^rinj:.  in  Clay  County,  on  the  shore 
at  Ihe  St,  John's;  also  Clay  Spring,  in  Orange  Count) .    Some  of  these  are  medicl- 
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daI.  wbite  aulpbur»  iron,  etc.  Good  water,  so  universally  desired,  is  found  ean^ 
at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  fifty  feet,  accon^iug  to  locality »  generally  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet,  but  llirotigU  the  countrj%  the  many  lak£«  and  gprings  and  branches 
afford  ample  supply  for  house  and  farm  piirpo«ea.  An  ordinary  gas  pipe  of  one 
and  a*half  or  two  inches  in  diameter^  shod  with  a  conical  plug  of  iron,  and  per- 
forated for  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  above  the  plug^  will,  when  driven  into  tha 
ground  to  a  depth  of  thirty  to  forty- live  feet,  afford  a  never  failing  flow  of  waterj 
at  aU  timea  cool  and  refreshing,  slightly  tinctured  with  the  cArbonatc  of  iron  and' 
trace  of  sulphur.  The  flow  is^  in  many  cAses,  so  strong  that  faueeta  are  placed  on 
the  pipe  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  above  the  ground  in  order  to  check  it 

SOIL. 

The  soil  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  State  la  a  sandy  loam,  except  in  the  hill 
landa  and  hummocks,  where  large  portions  of  clay  and  alluvium  are  found*  The 
io-calied  sand  of  Florida,  however,  is  not  the  sharp,  sillcious  sand  of  the  ocean- 
washed  beach,  or  the  fine  inorganic  sand  which  forms  the  pine  barrens  of  the 
North  and  West,  Compoiied,  in  trreut  part,  of  a  mixture  of  himius,  lime  and  loam, 
the  surface  sand  of  Flurida  has  good  fun  ilking  qualities*  Florida  lands  are  ordi- 
narily classified  as  pine  lands,  liummocks  (hinds  covered  with  hard  woods),  and 
swamp  lauds.  The  greater  portion  of  the  State  is  covered  with  pine — the  pitch 
and  yellow  pine.  The  hummocks,  high  and  low,  are  densely  covered  with  hard 
wootl,  such  as  live  oak,  oak,  magnolia,  gum,  hickory,  etc.  The  swamp  lands  are 
more  or  [ess  timbered  with  pine,  C3'pre6s,  cedar  and  soft  woods.  The  first  rate 
pine  landsi,  so  aiUcd,  are  generally  elevated  and  rolling,  covered  with  a  dark  vege- 
table mould  or  humus,  si^veral  inches  deep,  resting  on  a  chocolate-colored,  sandy 
loam,  mixed  with  pebble  and  lime;  under  this,  clay  and  soft  limeetone  rock.  Thejse 
lands  have  a  durable  fciiiUty.  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  usual  agricultural 
products  and  semi-tropical  fruits.  They  are  found  to  withstand  drought  well, 
and  in  rainy  seiihons  growing  crops  are  not  uffectKl,  except  favorably.  They  ara 
healthy,  the  water  is  pure,  and  it  eot^tst  little  to  prepare  the  soil  for  cultivation.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  early  settlei-s  seleetctl  these  lands  especially  for  residences 
and  home  farms,  henllh,  pure  water,  treetioui  fr«»m  inseits,  gocxl  soil  for  crops  and 
fruit,  auit  tjnse  of  cultivation.  They  produce  well  for  years  without  fertilizing^ 
but  readily  respond  iu  increased  pifiduets  to  fertilizers.  The  second  rate  pine 
lantls,  which  are  also  timbered  with  j^ine,  are  more  or  legs  liigh  and  rolling,  are 
well  waUTcd,  the  surface  soil  is  not  deep,  are  underlaid  with  clay  or  limestone, 
and  produce  well  for  a  few  years.  Fertilized,  tlicy  ^ield  gwwl  crops  of  cotton, 
corn,  caue  and  root  crops;  when  projjrrly  eulijvatetl,  Hii:'y  are  superior  for  &fmi- 
IropicaJ  fniils.  Experienced  growers  have  selected  this  class  of  land  for  orange 
groves. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration  for  1875,  gives  a 
very  l  borough  and  comprehensive  dei^cription  of  the  soils: 

"The  hulk  of  the  lands  in  the  Stale  are  w^hat  is  denominated  pine  lands,  and 
are  divided  into  tir^t,  second  and  third  raif.  The  soil  of  the  first  nite  pine  laud 
rests  njion  a  substratum  of  clay  or  marl,  overtopptd  t)y  a  dark  UK^ukl  of  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter.  This  land  is  exceedingly  fertile,  t>rodu€ing  splcudid 
jields  of  llie  most  exhausting  crops  for  several  vears  in  succeeaiou  without  any 
neetl  of  fertihzjition.  There  are  several  large  fjodies  of  thest*  lands  scatterecl 
throughout  the  northern  tier  of  counties  and  alonir  ihe  gulf  coast. 

'*The  second  class  o(  pine  landa  are  only  a  trifle  ies^s  productive  than  thost:  of 
the  first  class.  Generally  speaking,  these  lands  are  high  and  rolling,  and  are 
characterized  l>y  a  heavy  gnswth  Cri  pitch  and  yellow  pine  timlier.  Thev  n*8t 
upon  a  basis  similar  to  that  uf  the  fir^t  class,  but  the  mould  is  lighter,  and  they 
show  signs  of  exhaustion  utter  a  few  years,  ,\  lilile  fertilization,  however, 
resbjres  their  vigor.  'Cow-penning'  is  the  favorite  mode  of  restoration,  and 
treated  in  this  manner,  they  will  jield  a  bale  of  cotton  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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**  The  third  clasB  of  pine  lands  are  difltinguiehed  by  being  covered  with  a 
growth  of  BiiW'palmetto,  bliick-jack,  «iid  a  i^bruh  called  the  *^albbcrry/  The 
preaence  of  the  latter  m  a  certain  test  of  poor  soil  Another  feature  of  this  land 
18  the  presence  of  *  hard  'or  *  slush  *  piiie»  the  rooti  of  wliich  are  to  be  found  run- 
ning very  near  tlie  earfece.  These  lands  are  not  wortlikse,  but  can  only  be  made 
to  yield  remuneratively  after  much  Inbor  and  hea^nr'  fertilization.  Sit^alhenip  can 
_  crown  very  succeBefully  on  them,  and  with  proper  machinery  to  crush  and 
^prepare  the  fibre  for  market,  their  value  would  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  class 
of  pine  land. 

'*  There  is  another  species  of  pine  land  called  by  the  nativefl  *flatwot>ds.' 
About  four  feet  from  the  eurface  of  this  liind  a  stnitiTm  of  what  is  called  sand- 
nick  is  found.  This  is  compo»t^d  of  common  tine  sand,  and  cctncnled  by  sulphate 
of  iron  and  aluminum,  and  a  subsoil  thus  fonned  is  almost  impenetrable  to 
njoislure.  As  a  consetjuence  it  holds  up  all  the  rainfal],  so  that  the  land  hecomcB 
packed,  and  is  known  to  the  natives  as  '^Boblx^d  land.^  Such  soil  is  of  very  inferior 
quftlitv,  and  is  ecarcely  tit  for  prolitublc  a>?rieulture, 

■*  Bui  by  far  the  titiest  lands  in  the  State  are  known  as  'swamp,'  *low  ham- 
mock* and  *hi^h  hummock*  lands. 

•*  The  Rwamp  lands  are  the  richest  in  the  State.  They  are  fonned  entirely  of 
humus,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter*  of  an  eJttra<»rdinary  depth,  and  when  ren- 
dered lit  for  cultlv»ri€:m  by  ditching,  give  evidence  of  an  inexhaustible  fertility*  It 
hm  been  demonstrated  that  the^e  laiids  will  yield  four  hogrsheadsof  sugar  to  the 
icre — A  most  convincing  proof  of  their  valne,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  itiitid 
that  su^ar-cane  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  known.  Immense  Inidies  of 
these  Imids  are  located  in  Central  and  Soulliem  Florida.  Drainage  is  necesi*aij, 
however,  to  render  the  preattr  portion  available  for  pur|)Oses  nf  Ji^riculture. 

"The  lands  denominated  *kiw  hummock'  rank  next  to  the  swamp  lands  in 

fertility*    Thev  are  generally  moist»  and  some  ditching  is  required  for  successful 

.cultivation,    'fhey  will  susiain  a  soccesRion  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  for 

•"levpral  years  with  as  much  apparent  vig^or  as  the  swamp  lands,  but  are  not  so 

darnbly  Vich,  unti  need  ferliJixalttm  wfXvv  some  time. 

*"Hiixh  hummocks  are  the  most  desirable  hinds  in  the  State  for  purpost»s  of 
agriculture.  They  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  live  oak,  liickory  and  magnolia, 
and  the  Hurface  is*  for  the  most  part,  high  and  gently  undulating.  The'sitll  is 
exceedinijly  rich  and  will  produce  all  the  crops  of  the' country  in  a  highly  remu- 
nerative degree.  Their  j»r*«ductiveness  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  three  hoge- 
beads  of  sugar  per  acre  have  been  made  from  them.  The  chief  lalxir  connected 
with  their  cultivation  is  the  clearing,  The  timber  is  generally  ver>'  heiivy,  and 
the  cost  of  clearing  is  grealer  than  that  of  uny  other  quality  of  land  in  the  State, 
Once  rleared,  however,  they  are  free  from  peruicious  weeds  and  grasses,  and  but 
hi  lie  Jah«»r  is  retpdred  in  working  tht  m.  Tliese  lands  are  very  abundant.  In 
L«?vy  County  alone  there  are  perhaps  over  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  first 
cJaaa  hunmi'ock  land,  while  in  Leon,  GiidRden,  Jefferson,  Jackstm,  Marion  and 
Alachua  Counties  they  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  land,  and  can  Ije  purchas«'d  at 
from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.'*'^ 

Large  bodies  of  these  lands  have  been  gold  since  the  above  was  written, 
DtS8ton's  purchase  alone  being  4,000,000  acres. 

The  cost  of  clearing  land  depends  on  whether  sparsely'timbered  or  of  thick 
gr*>wth;  whether  pine,  hummock  or  swaoip  land;  and  also,  whether  the  land  is  to 
(h?  planted  in  orange  groves  or  usual  crops.  It  was  fomierly  the  custom  to  simply 
itir^le  the  trees  and  remove  the  fallen  timber,   This  was  done  quickly  nud  cheaply, 

crops  put  in  the  same  season. 

To  clear  ordinary  pine  land,  removing  the  timber  will  cost  from  S13  to  $15 
ppT  acre;  humniock  lands  will  cost  more— from  |15  to  $80,  according  to  the 
deDslty  and  sixe  of  timber. 

For  a  new  place,  the  Virginia  mil  fence  is  cheapest,  as  timber  is  on  the  spot 
aiul  splits  freely.  There  are  saw  millb  throughout  the  State,  so  that  boards  and 
posts  may  be  substituted. 

The  Dew-comer,  anxious  to  have  a  roof  ovt^r  his  head  and  be  ready  to  go  to 

irk,»  will  hasten  to  build  him  a  house.    Kow,  here  Is  room  and  range  for  any 

to  exercise  his  taste,  tnlent,  extravagance  or  economy.    A  comfi>rtable  log 

Ihr  a  moderate  sized  family  can  bi*  built,  say,  for  $50;  a  good  frame  btiild* 
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Ing,  with  four  or  five  rootnB,  will  cost  from  |300  to  fiiOO.  Lumber  of  fair  quality 
ftom  $5  to  112  pi^r  l^OJiO  feet,  Bt  mills. 

Any  one  moviog  his  family  to  a  new  State  sliould  have  either  money  or  pro*i 
Tiaions  to  last  until  lie  can  raise  crops. 

A  horoesteacl  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  of  land,  or  the  half  of  one  acre  within 
the  limits  of  any  incorporated  town  or  city,  owned  liy  the  head  of  a  family  resid- 
ing in  this  State,  together  with  f  1,000  worth  of  pers^jtml  property  aud  the 
improvements  on  the  real  estate,  are  exempted  from  forced  Bale  under  «ny  process 
of  law,  and  the  real  estate  shall  not  he  alienable  without  the  joint  couBent  of  bus* 
band  and  wife^  when  that  i-elation  exists;  but  no  property  elmll  In;  exempt  from 
sale  or  from  tJie  payment  of  obligations  contracted  ftir  the  purchase  of  said 
premises  or  for  the  erection  of  improvements  t*iereon,  or  for  house,  field,  or  other 
labor  performed  on  the  same.  The  exemption  herein  provided  shall  not  extend 
to  more  improTements  or  buildings  than  the  residence  and  huBiness  house  of  the 
owner. 

PRODUCTIONS, 

The  lands  of  Florida  produce  nearly  all  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  Middle, 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  and,  in  addition,  a  great  variety  of  s^etni'tropical  and 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  mo?t  of  the  bt^t  known  and  valuable  medicinai 
and  fibrous  plants.    The  settler  may  turn  his  attention  to  almost  any  crop  wilhi 
equal  hojie  of  success.    For  instance,  he  may  raise  rye,  corn,  oats,  rice,  beans,  peas,^ 
etc.;   or  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  sisal  hemp,  jute,  etc,;  or  Irish  potatoes,  j 
sweet  potaioeSj  yama»  turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  rutaliaga^,  squashes,  etc. ;  or  straw-  i 
berriea,  melonSf  tomatoes,  cuctiinbers,  etc. ;  or  go  largely  into  fruits,  as  oranges,  ' 
Umes,  lem^nsT  peaches,  figs,  grapes,  pawpaw,  plums,  etc.:  or  if  lie  elects  to  settle 
ia  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  State,  he  may  include  the  cocoanut,  pine* 
apple,  banana,  plantain,  guava,  etc,  etc.     Cassava,  arrowroot  and  comptie  are  also 
receiving  marked  attention  throughout  Southern  Florida,  due  to  their  astonishing  I 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  large  retuni  realized  by  those  engaged  in  their  cultivation. 

All  crops,  wlietber  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  mature  so  much  earlier  than  further 
north,  that  the  producers  receive  a  threefold  price  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  United  Slates.    The  raising  of  j 

EABLY  VB0ETABLE8  1 

for  shipraent  to  Northern  markets  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  extremely  profit- 
able in  Florida,  This  business,  which  began  in  a  small  way  near  Femandina  and 
Jacksonville  a  few  years  ago»  has  already  assumed  verj^  ejclensive  proportions, 
and  will,  in  all  time  to  come,  prove  a  most  important  and  p>rofiial)le  industry. 

In  South  Florida,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  l>eans  thus  fwt  have  been  the  lead- 
ing articles  for  shipment.  The  tomato  has  been  the  most  profitable.  In  that 
aecticm  of  tlie  State  the  fall  and  winter  months  are  best  suited  for  vegetable  grow* 
ing.  Beans,  peas,  cucuml>ers,  potatoes  and  cabljages  can  be  grown  at  seasons 
which  command  for  them  monopolizing  prices.  Five,  six  and  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  have  been  realized,  both  from  cabVjages  aud  tomatoes.  Cucum- 
bers have  paid  as  much  to  tlio  area  in  tillage,  to  the  early  grower,  as  any  vegetable 
on  the  list.  Tlie  great  drawbnck,  thus  far,  to  the  early  market  gardeners,  has  lieeti 
the  want  of  ready  and  rc*liable  trani«rM>rlation  facilities.  These,  however,  are  rap- 
idly multiplying  and  extending.  Aud  the  vegetable  and  fniit  trade  will  soon  he  so 
immense  in  its  proportion  as  to  command  for  their  use  all  the  commercial  facilities 
thftt  human, skill  and  industry  can  supply.  The  State  seems  likely  soon  to  become 
one  vast  orchard  for  fruits  aud  garden  for  vegetables. 

Ths  Sweet  Potato  comes  nearer  being  a  universal  crop  in  Florida  than  any 
Other  the  sail  produces.    It  is  easily  propagated  fk'oiii  the  roots,  sprouts  and  vine, 
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and  Bometlnicfi^  tJie  scedf  tbough  tlie  latter  mode  is  rarely  usecl.  From  its  easy 
pmpngfition  aud  cullivation,  ita  large  yiekU  and  the  ynriety  and  excellence  of  tl*e 
dishes  prepureil  from  it,  it  is  one  of  tbe  indlBpensable  crops.  In  the  Rjatliern 
connlies^  it  may  be  jilauunl  at  any  season  of  the  3'ear,  and  generalh'  is  not  taken 
from  the  ground  until  needed  for  use. 

The  Iruh  PfAaio,  or  **  White  Potato,"  is  accredited  with  l>eiug'  a  unlive  of 
ChiU  and  Peru,  and  was  introdu€e<l  into  North  America  l>y  the  Spaniards,  from 
whence  it  was,  in  1580,  carried  by  Sir  Waller  Rali^iirh  to  England,  and  perhaps 
acquired  its  name  ol  "Irish  "  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is  ^rown  in  Ireland,  and 
the  CJEc^Uenco  with  which  the  Irish  soil  produces  it.  This  tiil>er  has,  within  the 
la^t  few  years,  taken  a  very  prominent  pli^cc  among  tiie  Ttf^y  profitable  early  crops 
in  FloridiL  On  the  best  class  of  lauds,  truckmen  have  been  getting  about  an 
average  of  thirty  barrels  of  llrBt  chiss?  shipping  potatoes  per  acre,  which,  getting 
into  the  Eastern  markctt«  alxmt  the  time  the  old  crop  is  exhausledj  have  bet*n  net- 
ting, over  cost  of  shipping  and  selling,  about  %\  per  barrel,  mtiking»say,  from  filOO 
to  $120  per  acre  realized  from  land  in  a  short  period  of  generally  one  bmulred 
daya,  and  leaving  the  ground  ready  for  some  other  crop  by  tirat  of  May.  These 
figures  have  been  very  much  exceeded  in  many  localities.  On  the  excellent  fiirm 
landa  of  Middle  Florida,  some  wonderful  results  have  been  attaine<l. 

Btrawberrie*  are  one  of  the  prominent  subjects  of  inferest  to  the  fruit  growers 
and  market  gardeners.  This  delightful  fruit,  bo  eagerly  sought  after  in  every 
market,  grows  to  great  perfection  throughout  the  State  of  Florida.  The  fridt 
cornea  Into  market  too  early  to  tind  competition  from  any  other  section,  and 
Florida  »trawlxTries  enjoy  a  mono[)oly  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  markets  for  naany 
werka  during  Januarj',  February  and  March.  The  product  ion  and  shipment  of 
tlie  berries  North  h  rapidly  increi\«ing,  and  has  now  assumed  such  proportions  ag 
topecure  the  provision  by  the  Inin.'^porliUion  companiet*  of  suitable  refrigerating 
can  for  tbelr  proper  preservation  m  traimtn. 

Melon*  of  every  variely  abound  in  FloHsla,  are  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and 
in  the  cantaloupe  and  watermelon,  furnish  only  an  additional  entry  to  the  ship- 
ping list  of  tlie  trackman,  and  are  by  no  means  one  of  tbe  least  profitable 
interests. 

BloMerriet  grow  wild  all  over  the  Stale  in  great  profusion.  Some  attention 
lias  been  given  in  Middle  Florida,  where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  to  drying 
tbe  berries  for  shipment.  The  dried  fruit  commands  fourteen  cents  per  pound, 
net,  and  is  l>ecoming  the  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  those  who  have  uuder- 
lakea  its  preparation  and  shipment. 

There  are  in  Florida  many  plants  from  which  starch  may  be  obtained,  but 
there  are  three  from  which  its  preparation  is  the  leading  use.  These  are  the 
Arrowroot  of  Commerce,  Cotmtie,  or  "  Florida  Arrowroot "  and  the  Cassava. 
Arrowroot  grows  well  on  good  land.  It  is  not  extensively  grown  for  market,  but 
ftrqiiently  is  grown  and  utilized  for  food  purposes,  as  well  as  starch  making. 
Coontie  is  indigenous  to  the  southern  counties,  where  is  grows  mosC  luxnrifintly* 
On  the  Miami  River,  in  Dade  County,  parties  have  been  engaged  in  manufac- 
l^rlng  starch  from  this  plant  for  the  Key  Wetit  market.  It  is  there  somettmefl 
ifipropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  talile.  Doubtless  tillage  would  Improve  it  In  its 
useful  properties,  just  as  other  plant t%  tiave  In^cn  thus  improved  and  developed, 
parties  who  have  cultivated  Cassava  pronounce  it  to  l>e  a  most  excellent  food 
crop  for  fjittening  hogs;  that  an  acre  of  this  crop  will  go  further  in  feeding  than 
an  acre  of  potatoes.  Like  the  ix>tato,  it  may  l>e  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
stems.  From  this  plant  is  prepared  the  Tapioca  of  commerce.  Recently  this 
plant  haa  been  utilized  in  tlie  producti^m  of  glucose,  which  it  is  found  to  yield  la 
gucb  quttutittes  as  to  make  its  manutiiclnre  a  leading  purpose. 
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Tobacco  hfis  been  found,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  Floridn,  to  be  well ' 
ftdaptrd  to  lK>th  the  climate  and  Roil,  and  has  been  at  different  periods  and  in 
different  localities  extens^rvely  produced.  Several  varieties  of  marked  difference 
in  character  and  quality  are  commonly  cultivated.  Experience  has  taug^ht  that 
Florida  tobacco  possesws  a  fineness  and  toughness  of  leaf  that  admirably  Buita  it  J 
to  the  use  of  wrappers  for  dgara.  Before  the  war,  a  wide  reputaiion  was  estab-' 
lished  by  the  planters  in  the  County  of  Gadsden  for  the  productitin  of  what  is 
teniitd  the  *' Florida  Six^ckled  Leaf/*  which  was  pronounet'd  tiie  very  be&t  for 
wrappers  grown  anywhere,  and  commanded  unnsiifilly  high  prices.  The  landa 
of  that  county  were  found  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  its  production.  One  thousand 
pounds  wns  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  several  handsome  fortunes  were 
amaa^d  by  its  cnlture.  A  highly  flavored  and  fragrant  article  of  toliacco  id  being' 
extensl%'ely  planted  for  home  consnniptiiin  in  many  portions  of  the  State.  Thia 
quite  equalfe,  in  the  cxcelktice  ot  its  flavor,  the  Cuban  weed ;  is  Indeetl  grown  fh>tn 
seeii  orig-inally  introduced  from  that  island.  What  are  known  as  aliell  hummocks 
in  the  County  of  Wakulla,  in  Middle  Florida,  and  indeed  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Btate»  are  most  admirfibly  suited  to  the  production  of  this  Cuba  variety,  and 
are  just  now  attracting  renewed  attention  for  that  puiTXJse. 

SUk  might  €*asily  be  made  a  most  profitable  industry  in  Florida.  The  Mafttt , 
Mnltieaidi^  and  M,  Alb^i  both  grow  most  luxuriantly.  Cuttings  of  either  laid  hori- 
zontally in  furrows  and  covered  in  early  spring,  put  up  a  vigorous  sprout  at  every! 
(oint,  and  grow  in  ten  years  to  be  hedges  of  stont  canes.  These  kept  cut  back,  so  J 
aa  to  stool  and  multiply  the  number  of  sprouts,  and  not  allowed  to  grow  into  trees,] 
and  thus  elude  the  resell,  will,  the  third  year  and  there^ifter,  furnish  hea^y  cropa  J 
of  folinge  for  feeding  the  worms.  In  many  places  careful  experiment  with  choicel 
varieties  of  European,  American  and  Asiatic  varieties  of  worms  Imve  proven  very' 
aatisfactoiy. 

HoTiey  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  staple  product  of  Florida,  whose  climate  and 
flora  eecm  specially  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  bees.    Even  in  live  winter fl 
months,  in  South  Florida,  there  ia  a  supply  of  flowers  cpdte  sufticient  to  support^ 
the  hives.    This  permits  heuvier  tolls  to  be  made  on  them,  as  less  honey  most  be 
left  to  feed  during  the  winter.    Bees  work  in  South  Florida  all  winter.  ^m 

TROPICAL  AJm   BEHt- TROPICAL  FRUITS.  ^^ 

First  and  most  important  is  the  Omnge.  The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  dis^ 
tinctively  a  Florida  industry,  and  prolial)ly  three-fourths  of  all  who  go  to  Florida^ 
have  in  view  the  poesessiou  of  an  orange  grove.  However  extravagantly  the  8iil>^ 
|ect  of  orange  growing  has,  in  many  in^ttances,  been  treated  by  some  writers,  not 
always  without  selfish  purposes  in  inducing  sale  and  settlement  of  lands,  there  is 
no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  really  sure  and  safe  ground  for  the  investment  of 
thoiLsands  of  dollars  in  making  orange  groves. 

One  thunsaud  dolljArs  per  acre  per  annum  has  time  and  again  been  realized 
from  this  buj*iness.  Indeed,  double  that  nmouBt  per  acre  has  been  fretiuently 
made;  and  with  proper  culture  and  fertilization,  where  the  huier  is  need etl, $1,000 
per  acre  is  an  available  crop.  Like  all  excellert  things,  orange  ctiltitrc  has  many 
and  serious  obstacles  to  its  succespfiil  accomplishment.  Being  a  new  businesa^* 
there  is  not  a  gre«t  amount  of  experience  to  govern  and  direct  the  beginneT, 
Almost  as  many  dllferent  theories  exist  m  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  cul- 
tMe  as  there  are  men  engaged  in  it. 

The  nainra!  enemies  of  the  tree  and  fniit  are  numerous,  and  not  very  wel 
understood.      An   entomologis^t,  sent   fr(»m  the  Bureau  at  Washington,  rcpoi 
having  discovered  no  less  than  thirty-five  different  jni<fects  that  are  in  a  greater 
or  l€8«  degree  damaging  to  the  orange*    Judiciotjs  seleiiion  of  locality,  as  well 
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■A  location  fbr  gro^eSf  are  most  important  matters.  The  s<c]ectioii  of  stocks, 
bods,  seeds,  and  the  l>est  methods  of  planting,  prolt^tiDg  and  cultivating,  ore  oil 
material  fa<!tora  of  succeea.  Frosts,  droughts,  gait*  qikI  other  caBiialities  are  to  be 
considered,  and  time  is  largely  of  the  essence  of  the  undertaking. 

Orange  growing,  while  tt  can,  of  course,  be  eiigage*!  in  at  a  decided  advan- 
tage by  those  who  have  means  to  conduct  it  on  a  ca«h  basis,  and  he  indet>endent 
of  support  until  such  time  as  the  grove  ia  aii  assured  success,  does  not,  neverlho- 
1CS8,  present  any  hisurmoun table  features  to  poor  men — ^by  which  term  1  mean,  in 
this  instance,  men  without  ready  money,  antl  dependent  upon  their  own  labiir  for 
a  support*  Bui  for  fear  of  misleading  minds  prone  to  overlooking  the  details 
when  so  dazzling  a  prospect  is  offered  them  of  converting  in  a  few  years  acres  of 
$1J2IS  land  into  bonanzas  yielding  princely  incomes,  I  caution  them  that  there  is  a 
\/cm%^  hungry  gap  between  raw  pine  woods  and  groves  of  l>eiiring  orange  trees. 
It  takes  many  hard  licks,  plenty  of  pluck,  assured  health,  good  luck  and  favorable 
auspices ;  to  all  of  which,  a  large  family,  bad  healthy  indolence,  inexperience  or 
accident  are  possible  drawbacks. 

It  has  been  m*ged  that  the  profits  of  orange  growing  would  directly  attract  so 
many  to  the  business  as  to  overstock  the  market  and  break  it  down,  but  a  little 
icfiectlon  will  dissipate  such  fears.  Apples  sdl  as  readily  now,  and  at  as  good 
prices,  as  they  did  forty  years  ago,  and  yet  there  are  millions  of  acres  suitable  to 
growing  apples  where  there  are  hundreds  euitable  to  growing  oranges,  and  there 
are  millions  of  apples  now  on  the  market  where  there  used  to  be  one.  It  Ihe 
apple  market  cannot  be  so  overstocked  ^is  to  break  it  down,  much  less  can  the 
market  for  oranges.  The  consumption  of  the  orange  within  the  United  States  is 
put  down  at  000,000,000  per  auuum.  A  little  above  80,000,000  of  that  supply  is 
Airnisbed  at  home;  the  remainder,  as  shown  at  the  custom  housei^,  is  made  up  of 
receipts  fh>ra  abroad.  Florida  furnishes  atiout  one-seventh  of  the  supply,  while 
foreign  sources  ftirnish  the  Imlance.  The  ease  by  which  Florida  can  effectually 
occupy  the  market  when  its  supply'  is  sufficiently  enlarged  is  shown  in  the  tact 
that  the  foreign  fruit  is  frequently  stild  in  the  market  as  "Florida"  fruit,  lo  pro- 
cure for  it  a  more  ready  sale.  Flurida  fnul  is  of  a  l»etter  quality  and  richer  flavor, 
ftnd  the  foreign  article  finds  a  market  only  because  the  home  supply  fails  to  meet 
the  demand;  and  ihi*^  demand  is  increasing  almost  as  rapidly  as  orange  trees  in 
Florida  are  multiplying. 

The  natural  increase  of  American  population — that  is,  the  number  of  births 
over  the  number  of  deaths,  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  real  increase*  More 
than  half  a  million  people  from  foreign  lands  will  arrive  upon  our  shores  dtiring 
the  present  year  with  the  intention  of  pernmnent  residence  among  us.  Then 
crery  railroad  in  the  other  Araericaii  States,  as  well  as  every  railroad  and  canal 
added  In  Florida,  increases  the  facility  and  lessens  the  cost  of  putting  this  trofiical 
fruit  at  every  man's  door. 

In  making  an  orange  grove,  the  judicious  selection  of  the  land  is  the  first 
and  most  important  point,  for  on  this  success  in  a  great  measure  depends.  Choose 
high  dry  hummock*  or  high  rolling  pine  hind  that  has  natural  drainage  and  a  ycl* 
lowish  subsoil.  Avoid  hiw,  flat  paknelto  or  gallberry  lands,  iloyt  of  these  are 
underlaid  with  bard-pau,  or  sandstone  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  most 
jkvorable  locations  are  on  the  southeast  side  of  wide  sheets  of  water  or  high 
lands,  which  are  more  generally  (Vee  from  frost.  The  cost  of  a  five-acre  grove 
•t,  say,  five  years  from  planting,  at  a  hberal  estimate  where  high  pine  land  ifl« 
chosen,  will  be  alK>ut  as  given  below.  If  hummock  land  is  taken,  the  cost  o( 
clemiiig  will  be  more.  The  grovt  will  have  begun  to  yield  at  the  end  of  the 
period  named*  Rev.  T.  E.  Moore,  Fruit  Cove,  Florida,  has  published  a  good 
treftttse  on  orange  culture. 
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Co«T  OF  Grove, 

Five  acres  of  good  [adjA,  v»riou«ly  eitimaied.  depeodtng  on  locatiom. 

Cutting  timber— clearing,.  .*.. ., ., ..,,,. .,...,  f  75  oo  | 

F«nctnff  ipo&t  mnd  board  fcncel  and  breaking  up............ 75  < 

Three  huncired  tree*,  and  netting  out.,  ........«...,».•.••..... .«,....     900  1. 

Manurta..  labor^  cuUivatJUjg,  taxe»«cic,^  for  five  yeuf #.•«.. ..i.4*>..«.     500  c 

^  Toutl,  less  cost  of  land.., .....* fBio  < 

Such  a  grove  would  readily  t^ell  now  in  Florida  for  $1,000  per  acre,  Proml 
atid  after  five  years  the  nnnual  growth  of  trees  oiul  mcreat«  of  fruit  is  constant,! 
and  tiiereaftor  the  gn>ve  will  bold  its  vigor  and  iVuir -producing  qualitie*  for  al 
century  or  more.  The  orange  la  a  Imrdy  Iree;  ivili  slanl  great  extremes  of  rainl 
and  drought;  It  will  show  the  efleets  of  a  single  eeason^a  neglect,  and  quickly 
show  a  single  seaton  of  care  and  attention.  ^ 

The  general  varieties  of  the  orange  are  the  aour,  the  Bweet  and  the  bitter>;H 
sweet.  The  sour  inul  hitter-Bweet  are  siipposed  to  be  indigenoue,  growing  wildj 
in  the  forests,  Ttie  orati^:*;,  as  also  all  of  the  same  family,  can  be  grown  fn>m  the 
seed,  grafting,  budding  and  cultings.  All  are  rapid  in  growth,  annual  and  abun- 
dant bearers,  loug-Itvcd,  easily  cultivated,  hardy,  and  not  as  fiubject  to  disease  or 
destruction  aa  most  trees.  Budded,  the  sweet  oraugi'  will  commeace  to  l>ear  theJ^ 
third  year;  the  geedling  in  the  sixth  year,  increasing  each  succeeding  year;  ai| 
fifteen  lo  twenty  years  averaging  at  lea&t  1,ODO  each. 

Besides  the  orange,  other  members  of  the  citrus  family,  ^iz:  the  lemon,  lime,, 
citron,  grape-fruit  and  shaddock,  can  t>e  successfully  grown  in  at  leafit  a  large 
portion  of  the  State.    Tbe  Uine  and  lemon  will  be  a!>out  as  widely  use<l  as  Ibel 
orange,  though  nut  ^o  abundnntly,  and  as  not  a  lithing  of  so  many  arc  engaged! 
in  growing  them,  they  will,  perhaps,  be  al>out  ur  profitable. 

Tfie  Gra})t:'fniit  is  only  a  larger  and  coaixT  variety  of  the  orange.  The 
shaddock  is  a  yet  larger  fruit,  measuring  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.^ 

The  Citron  is  a  healtby,  vigorous  grower  and  prolific  bearer,  though  lesaB 
hardy  than  the  leoion  or  onuige.  By  a  process  as  yet  ni»t  understood  in  Florida,  I 
from  this  fruit  is  prepared,  in  the  East,  the  citron  of  commerce,  which  art,  when  I 
acquired  here,  will  develop  only  another  ionrco  of  industry  and  rerenue  UiH 
the  Stale.  ■ 

Th^  Banana  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  tropical  productions.  It  10  gener- 
ally relished  Aoin  the  first;  but  even  this  fruit  requires  a  little  pnictlce  to  develop 
in  full  a  pulatable  seu^e  of  its  richness  and  delieuty.  Mt»reover,  it  belongs  to  the 
tamily — the  plantain,  which  is  cininied  to  be  tbe  richest  of  all  the  fruits  in  nutri- 
tious matter.  It  has  a  number  of  vfirictks.  Tbe  hardiest  of  these,  and  tbe  one 
most  widely  scattered  over  the  Slate,  is  the  African.  This  variety  needs  to  be 
quite  ripe  to  be  in  its  highest  degree  palatable.  Most  of  tbe  other  varieties,  aa 
the  French,  Fig,  Dwarf,  Rcil,  Cavendish,  Lady-finger  and  Apple,  are  regarded  as 
more  delicate  in  their  flavor. 

The  Fimapple  is  largely  an  air  plant,  and  in  a  suitable  climate  will  do  well, 
even  in  a  poor  soil.  Very  fine  pineapples  have  been  grown  as  fiir  north  as  Tampa, 
al)out  2^^  north  latitude,  and  will  do  well  up  to  29°-  On  the  ishinds  l>etwecn  Ke}- 
West  and  Ibe  mainluud  it  is  a  staple  crop,  as  also  in  Dade  County.  Indeed,  it , 
may  and  w  ill  be  grow:n  profitably  anywiiere  south  of  29°  north.  It  is  only  await-  j 
ing  convenient  transportation. 

The  Cocoamtt  p^^X  at  i>restcnt  is  attracting  great  attention.  There  is  a  **VuTom" 
in  its  production  in  the  counties*  of  Monroe  and  Dade.  There  are  trees  in  pros- 
perous and  prolific  bearing  at  Fort  Myers,  near  the  northern  Injuudary  of  Monroe 
County.  With  a  little  protection  to  tbe  plant  f«>r  tlie  first  several  years  during 
the  coldest  nights,  it  will  do  well  as  fur  north  as  the  Manatee  River. 
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The  Date-palm,  from  which  is  obtained  the  date  of  commerce^  is  a  f^mewbftt 
bardier  plniit  than  the  ciHOanul,  and  will  do  we!l,  thert-ftire,  somellilng  further 
aorth.  Bate  tre^s,  and  very  old  ones,  arc  bearing  at  St.  Augii&tme,  and  in  Frank- 
County,  at  Apaljicbicola.  As  yet  this  fruit  lias  not  attracted  nnich  attention 
IS  an  inYcstment,  as  abont  twenty  years  are  geneniliy  required  to  obtain  fruit 
from  the  seed. 

The  Gwiva,  n  tree  in  its  size  and  shape  and  manner  of  growth  not  unlike  the 
peach  tree,  does  about  as  wtll  in  the  southern  countiea  of  Flori<la  as  it  can  any- 
where. From  ita  fruit  is  made  tlie  guava  Jelly  of  commerce,  so  widely  and  «o 
^vombly  known  over  the  workl  The  ta^te  for  the  fruit,  like  iheta*?te  for  most 
traplcal  fruits,  is  an  ac([uired  one,  but  when  acquired  is  fully  endorsed.  Snme 
persons  like  the  frnil  upon  first  tasting  it,  but  the  majority  require  frequent 
tasting  before  the  flavor  becomes  decidedly  agreeable.  The  fhlJ  crop  ri|>ens  in 
August  and  September,  but  the  trees  have  blossonis  and  fruit  all  the  year,  and  all 
Ijie  year  the  fruit  is  ripening.  They  grow  with  less  attention  tliaa  the  pcjjch,  and 
•omelimes  bear  the  second  year  from  the  B<?ed.  The  fruit  is  ordinarily  abo.t  the 
■ize  of  the  peach,  and  fully  as  varied  in  size  and  quality.  So  far  experience  has 
demoastrati-d  no  other  means  of  utilizing  this  fniil  for  market  than  by  canning, 
or  as  jelly  or  marmalade*  As  to  its  exact  pmfi table ness,  even  in  one  of  these 
forms,  we  have  no  veiy  reliable  data. 

Ths  ^*  Sfffftir-iippU,'*  ]b.  local  nomenclature,  the  Spaniards  put  at  or  near  the 
bead  of  the  fruit  list  for  its  excellency.  In  its  flavor  it  is  ono  of  the  most  concen- 
trated sweets  known  among  fruits,  but  the  first  taste  has  a  smack  of  something 
repulsive^  Bi»on  lost  in  a  few  repetitions,  and  then  the  acquired  taste  is  very  agree* 
able.  It  grows  upon  a  shrub  but  little,  if  any,  larger  than  tlie  pomegnmate,  and 
m  piza  and  etiape  is  somewhat  like  tbe  pine  tone.  It  decays  loo  soon  after  ripen- 
ing for  transportation,  and  as  yet  haa  established  a  uso  only  at  home.  It  tlu-ives 
18  ikr  north  as  Tampa. 

77i4  PmuujratyiU,  several  varieties  of  sweet  and  sour,  grows  finely  In  every 
jmrt  of  the  State.  It  is  not  a  marketable  product,  but  when  properly  prepared 
makes  a  most  deliglitful  sub-acid  summer  drink— is  a  decided  febrifuge  much  in 
vogue.  The  tree,  witn  its  rich  foliage  and  brilliant,  coral-like  HowerSj  is  highly 
onuuneniaL 

Th4  C&ffse  Plant  has  attained  maturity  in  tjje  open  air  in  but  oue  county  in 
Ibe  Stale,  or  even  the  United  States.    It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  ten  or 
elve  feet.    Whether  it  csn  be  grown  profitably  on  a  large  scale,  and  will  figure 
long  the  available  crops  of  Florida,  is  yet  to  be  tested. 

The  Mango  is  another  tropical  fruit  of  high  flavor,  and  is  now  bearing  abun- 
dantly oa  far  north  as  the  28th  degree  of  north  latitude.  In  size  and  shape  it 
fomewhat  resembles  a  pear,  and  in  flavor  has  been  likened  to  the  apricot. 

TltA  8*iyiHidiUo^  after  a  little  familiarity  with  it,  is  a  yaty  luscious  and  desir- 
iblc  fruit.  Tbe  tree  attains  alxiut  the  diraeuBions  of  the  orange,  but  will  not  stand 
the  cold  quite  so  well.  A  few  trees  are  growing  tistfar  north  as  tlie  Manatee  River, 
Tliey  are  not  yet  in  bearing,  but  as  they  grow  finely,  promise  well. 

Tfie  AUigator  P«tr,  or  Ltiurui  Penun  {Linmfint^}  is  a  tree  somewhat  larger 
than  the  orange,  resembling  in  the  general  appearance  of  its  foliage  and  growth 
the  magnolia.  The  fruit,  when  matured^  is  about  the  shape  and  color  (the  only 
iimilaritii't^)of  the  pear;  is  palatable;  flavor  peculiar  to  itself;  preferred  by  many 
to  any  other  tropical  fruit;  is  marketable;  bears  trans^iortation  quite  as  well  aa 
the  orange;  attains  perfection  as  far  north  as  29**  north  latitude. 

The  Japan  Plum  or  Loqwit^  as  well  as  the  Japanese  persimmon,  flourish 
throughout  the  State,  Both  are  excellent  fruit,  with  growing  popularity,  and 
pnuniae  to  be  profitable  products  for  markets  beyond  the  State.    The  persimmon 
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Is  as  large  as  an  apple,  and,  m  some  of  its  rnrietie^  rery  much  the  same  sbap 
Some  specimens  of  the  fniH  are  seeflless.    The  fiavc>r  is  rich  and  pleasanL 

Ths  Peachy  though  it  grows  about  as  well  in  the  far  south  of  the  State 
ferther  north,  yet  does  not  fruit  as  reETUlarly.     Sometimes,  for  several   yea 
t*>getiier,  the  tree  will  cast  every  bloom.    In  the  nortliern  fcmnties,  while 
orange  tree  grows  well,  and  even  better  than  in  the  thinner  landB  of  the  soathex 
counties,  and  for  the  lust  half  a  century  have  grown  full  crops  for  more  thi 
three-fourths  of  the  years,  yet  are  liable  occasionally  to  be  killed  down  hy  a  seve 
freeze;  but  the  peach,  in  at  least  its  ejirUer  varieties,  offers  a  high  remuneratii 
for  its  tillage.    In  North  Florida  it  can  he  ready  for  the  earliest  ninrket  and  c 
msnd  monopolizing'  [>riee8.     The  Peen-to  or  Flat  Peach,  of  China,  begins  to  rip 
in  the  iieiglilH>rhoo<l  of  Tallahassee,  in  Leon  County,  in  the  last  week  in  Api 
and  contmues  for  a  month.    These  peaches  brought  most  extrairagant  piiees 
Kew  York  the  past  spring. 

Ptar«of  very  many  varieties,  but  especially  the  Dwarfs,  have  been  for  man 
years  favorite  incunibt  nts  of  the  orchards  m  the  northern  and  middle  portions 
the  State,  and  are  found  to  succeed  well  Standards  have  been  extensively  plant 
of  bite  years.  Among  these,  the  Bartlett  has  so  far  proven  the  most  stdigfiicloti 
The  introduction  ivithln  the  last  few  years  in  the  northern  counties,  especially 
Leon  and  Jefferson,  of  the  celebrated  LeConte  variety,  has  given  an  Impetus 
the  production  of  this  fruit  that  amounts  to  a  lujom^  and  promiws  to  rival 
extent  the  onmge  in<lnstry.  The  LeConle  is  a  most  vigorous  grower,  cmnc^  inl 
bearing  the  fourth  year  from  the  cutting,  attains  a  growth  of  tweut3'-flve  or  thii 
feet,  and  is  tlie  most  proliHc  and  sure  bearer  of  any  character  of  fruit  tree  exper 
menteti  with  in  Florida.  The  fruit  i&  not,  perhaps,  as  excellent  in  quality  as  sot 
of  the  more  clioice  vftrietii*,  but  is,  nevertheless^  a  very  edible  and  readily  marki 
able  fruit.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  smal!  amount  of  cJipital,  lalx»r  and  tun 
retjuired  to  secure  beiiring  orchards  of  any  extent,  its  wonderful  proliticness,  exci 
lent  Bliipi>ing  proinrties  and  eariiness  of  riinniirig.  make  the  production  of  thl 
pear  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  investments  in  Florida.  Prices  in  Ne^ 
York  so  far  have  been  most  satisfaelorj^  and  hiive  stimulated  the  production 
the  LeConte,  so  that  in  the  two  counties  of  Lnm  and  Jetferson  many  thousands 
these  trees  have  Ix^en  put  o\it  wiUiin  the  two  years  past. 

Grapes  of  several  varieties  grow  wild  throughout  Fhmda.  They  rarely, 
ever,  ot*cur  in  the  pine  woods,  tmt  in  hummock  land  trees  are  Lung  and  festoont 
in  ever}"  direction  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vines.  In  many  localities  coi 
eiderable  attention  has  l^een  given  to  the  cultivation  of  domesticated  varietie 
The  Concord,  Calawlm,  Ives,  Clinton  and  other  American  grfipes*  of  that  familj 
have  been  found  to  grow  and  fruit  well  wherever  the  propur  attention  has  bee 
given  the  pruning,  etc.  The  Scuppemong  has  been  more  extensively  propagate 
than  any  other  grape.  Of  the  production  of  any  varieties  of  European  wii 
graix^s,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  reliable  infornuition.  Many  experiments  Imi 
been  made,  and  none,  I  think,  Iiave  so  far  been  very  favorable.  This  may  I 
entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  knowletige  of  the  best  methods  of  pnmin, 
etc.  The  so-called  wines  manufactured  in  Florida  and  other  parts  of  the  Sout 
are  only  cordials,  made  by  the  addition  of  sugar  or  spirits  to  the  juice  of  the  grapei 
They  are  sweet,  heavy  drinks  generally,  with  decided  flavors  peculiar  to  Iheu 
selves;  are  palatable  drinks  when  a  taste  is  acquired  for  them,  but  are  not  wini 
in  a  commercial  sense.  Very  considerable  profit,  however,  attends  their  manufiic 
lure  and  sale. 

Apfile^y  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  been  extensively  or  very  satisfactoril 
grown  in  Flurida,    There  are  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  small  orchards 
considerable  age  that  Imve  borne  fruit  abundantly  for  years^  but  are  not  of  cboEq 
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By  proper  selection  of  suitable  varieties,  and  tbe  adfiplian  of  a  gystem 
culture  llittt  experience  will  prove  to  be  adapted  to  the  Florida  climate  and 
seasons,  there  is  little  doubt  that  on  the  stiff,  rolling  lands  of  the  hill  country  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Stule»  applet  may  yet  become  a  prominent  leature 

Qg  the  iuduBtriea. 

^iQ»  of  evcr>'  knowD  variety  do  well  in  Florida*  but  in  llie  most  soiitbem 
counties  are  a  little  uncertain  about  fruiting.  When  it  does  bear  in  those  aeclions 
tlie  fruit  is  quite  as  good  as  tbat  grown  ibrtber  north,  and  it  may  be  that  pains- 
taking in  its  tillage  will  discover  a  remedy  for  this  irn^gularity*  In  the  East  it  is 
an  article  of  great  conunercial  value,  and  when  Florida  Ijecomes  fully  exercised  m 
t\ml  grrowing,  and  has  aocjuired  skill  in  preparing  her  fruits  for  market,  tlie  fig 
will  probably  become  prominent  among  the  Ut*r.  The  tree  attains  great  age»  and 
continues  to  bear  Indefinitely.  Every  home  has  its  fig  trees  of  different  varieties, 
and  the  fruit  is  among  the  most  wbolesoiue  articles  of  diet. 

P/w»4^  of  many  wild  varieties  are  found  tbrougbout  I  be  State,  Little  atten- 
tion Imd  been  bestowed  on  them.  Some  of  the  early  Soulbern  varieties  have  bi^en 
found  profitable  for  shipment  North.  They  ripen  about  the  tir&t  of  April,  ^nd  can 
be  put  into  the  Northern  market  at  a  time  w^hen  they  have  no  other  fruit  to  com- 
pete with. 

The  Peean  of  the  West  grows  finely  all  over  the  Slate.  It  requires  no  tillage 
and  nursing;  comes  into  bearing  from  the  planting  of  the  nuts  in  ten  or  twelve 
jeare.  The  fniit  is  abundant,  falls  when  ripe,  is  easily  and  cheaply  gathered,  bears 
keeping  and  rough  shipment  any  distniice  in  any  climate. 

FiTOCK  RAISING. 
In  all  the  southern  counties  are  to  Ik*  found  large  and  small  herds  of  cattle. 
These  run  at  large  through  the  pine  wixkIs,  swamps  and  vast  prairies  of  the 
Eiflsimmee  and  Caloosahalcliie  Valleyti,  and  thrive  on  the  coan^e  panturage  in  a 
niRniier  quite  remarkable  and  satisfactory  to  their  ownei's^  who  ** round-up"  once 
a  year,  mark  and  brand  the  young  cidvcs,  and  givi-  Httle  other  attention  to  them. 
Bo  little  exjwnf^e  attends  tliis  sort  of  stock  raisings  tlmt  notwithstanding  thcfiuudl 
size  of  the  cattle  pnjduced,  they  prove  most  profitable  for  shipment  to  tbe  Cuban 
markets.  Indeed,  the  hide  and  tallow  of  a  five-year-old  steer  would  return  a  good 
profit  on  the  cost  of  his  keeping.  The  cattle  are  not  so  large  as  those  grown  In 
Texas,  Ijecause  less  attention  Ijas  lM»en  given  here  to  improving  the  native  breeds 
of  alock.  The  cattle  raised  m  Florida  nre  small,  with  thick  heavy  necks  and  foi'e 
ts  and  narrow  loins;  but  when  fat,  a  four-year-idd,  when  dressetl,  will  w^igb 
fh^m  400  to  5<)0  pounds 

The  buyers  in  the  Cuban  markets  (to  which  shipments  are  made  to  the  extent 
if  5C^0fM)  head  per  year)  prefer  Florida  to  Texas  beef.  The  grasses  in  the  soul  hern 
unties  are  more  nutritious,  and  seem  to  inqiart  a  more  agreeable  flavor  to  tbe 
flesbt  than  in  the  northern  pttrt  of  Florida-  That  this  business  pays  well  [ma  this 
practical  proof:  More  money  has  been  made  in  stock  rii lining  in  South  Florida 
llifm  any  other  enterprise  in  the  State  until  quite  recently,  and  a  number  have 
tbiiB  grown  wealthy  from  their  herds.  The  iuqiroving  of  the  V)reeils  of  cattle,  and 
proper  experiments  with  the  grasses  which  ma,v  l>e  grown  successfully  here,  will 
tnnke  stock  raiaing  in  Florida  as  general  us  it  is  profitable,  and  will  give  a  vatue 
to  tt  vast  area  in  the  State  now  practically  a  wilderness, 

FISH, 
The  great  variety  and  excellence  of  the  fish  In  Florida  i»  not  one  of  the  least 
rnctions,  whether  to  the  sportsman  or  more  practical  housewife,    Tl»e  lakei 
aireamfi  of  the  fi-esh  waters  alx)und  in  fish  of  the  ttnest  quality,  prominent 
•moag  which  are  the  black  bass,  pike,  jack,  bream,  and  ninny  varieties  of  the 
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perch  fHmily.    Aiuug  the  coast  tlic  list  of  varieties  is  Icmcer  than  the  fi*?liennan*s^ 
liftt  of  names  for  them.     Red  snapper,  bliiek  sDiippcr  or  g^rotiper,  sheep's-hend,  r^fl 
fish,  black  fisbt  porapano,  Spanish  mackc*rt'l»  rut  k  ti»h,  raullo^  und  a  loiiij  list  of" 
BDiall  "pun  fish*'  are  chief  among   the   marketnl.ije  varieties*     The  pom[moo  is 
regarded  as  the  choice  among  epieures,    Tlic  snapper  and  grouper  are  b(»th  deep 
water  fisb^  and  arc  taken  in  great  numbers  by  smwcks  on  the  banks  off  shore  for 
the  Havana,  New  Orleans  and  Galveslon  markets*    They  can  tie  kept  for  woeka 
in  the  *' wells"  of  the  fishing  smacks  witht^ut  iujury  to  them.      On  both  the 
Atlautic  and  gulf  coasts  there  are  extensive  fisheries,  where,  in  the  season  of  th® 
**run,"  mullet  are  taken  in  vast  numbers  on  the  seine-yaixls.    Some  of  the  strikea 
made  by  the  fortunuie  seine-iiiuslers  iinml>er  hundreds  of  biirrels.    These  flsh  take 
salt  quite  aa  well  as  the  mackerel  of  the  northern  waters,  and  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  and  whtdesome  foix!  to  the  inhabitants. 

Along  the  gulf  coast,  west  of  the  Suwimee,  and  especiaJ]y  on  the  coast  Une  of 
Wakulla  and  Franklin  Counties,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  industry  is  con- 
siderable. The  proximity  of  those  points  to  tlic  southern  counties  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  enables  Ihe  small  farmers  of  thoise  sections  to  reach  the  Florida  coajit  in 
their  farm  wagons.  Alout  the  first  of  Octol>er,  when  the  **  nm  *'  of  the  fish  com-  fl 
meuces,  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  fanner  takes  his  wife  and  children  in  his  wagoa  V 
and  journeys  southward.  A  week  of  recreaiion  is  spent,  after  the  year's  work,  on 
the  bcarh,  where  these  **  up-country  **  folk  enjoy  the  salt  air  and  water,  and  return 
home  with  aevertd  barrels  of  pickled  fish  to  be  eaten  during  the  winter,  ll  is  eslv 
mated  that  more  than  three  hundred  Georgia  w^agons  pass  through  Tallahas&e( 
alone.  In  the  fall,  on  their  way  to  the  fisheries.  Perhaps  no  waters  aliound  in  fisi 
in  greater  quantity  or  of  better  quality  than  the  waters  of  the  coast  of  Florida, 
Rectntly  the  catch  of  several  fisheries  along  the  coast  have  been  utiiixcd  in  the 
manufaeture  of  afii^h  fertilizer,  which  is  taking  a  high  place  among  the  farmera^ 
and  promises  to  develop  into  an  extensive  industry. 

Qrc^ii  Turtle  may  be  mentioned  aa  another  commodity  of  the  Florida  coasL 
In  Key  West  the  beef  and  turtle  markets  adjoha.  They  are  both  supplied  with 
about  equal  regularity,  and  very  nniny  prefer  the  turtle  to  the  beef,  psvrticularljr 
alter  the  Utter  has  been  submitted  to  the  hardships  of  a  voyage  from  the  main- 
land. Turtle  are  slupped  alive  to  the  Korthern  markets  from  Key  West,  and 
scmictimet*  car  loads  of  them  pafisover  the  Florida  Transit  and  West  India  Rail- 
road from  Cethu"  Keys  on  their  way  North.  One  of  the  sports  of  jitrsons  living- 
near  the  coast  is  walking  the  beach  in  April  and  May,  watching  lor  and  "turning'' 
the  turtle  that  cniwi  out  uiion  the  shore  In  that  season  Ut  Jay.  When  they  rind 
the  turtle  making  her  nest  or  laying  her  eggs,  a  sntficient  number  of  persona  tay^]M 
hold  and  turn  her  upon  her  back.  She  is  then  helpless,  unable  to  re-turn  hersel^^ 
ao  m  to  have  the  use  of  her  feet.  Parties  are  thus  supplied  with  both  the  turtle 
and  her  eggs,  and  both  are  prized  as  savorj^  food. 

Oy»ter»  are  so  ctiutinuous  around  the  coast,  that  when  the  railroad  and  canal 
system  shall  have  )>een  conipletetl,  a  supply,  at  short  notice,  will  reach  any  part  of^ 
the  interior  of  the  State  in  a  few  hours,  at  the  expense  of  gatheriag  and  short^H 
freightage.    The  supply  seems  inexhaustible. 

Spfttige. — The  gathering  of  sponge  along  the  gulfcoast  Is  rapidly  becoming  an 
industry  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  principal  sponge  reefs  lie  to  the  south- 
eastward of  the  port  of  St.  Marks,  between  that  port  and  Ce<lar  Keys.  A  fair 
eatimate  of  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  sponge  taken  in  the  year  is  Utile 
short,  if  any,  of  $750,04>0.  % 

The  lumber  business  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  uaterest  in  the 
State,  and  the  nutnber  of  mills  is  steadily  increasing.  Saw  tmHn  of  all  sizes,  rang, 
ing  in  value  from  a  few  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  or  more  dollars  in  value,  are 
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teaiteitKl  over  tbe  State,  sawing  lumber  for  local,  Nortliern  and  foreign  demand- 
It  is  almost  impassible  to  compute  tbe  immense  value  of  Floridn's  enormous 
timber  resource?,  und  as  Northern  forests  lHi<-'ome  more  and  more  exhausted,  the 
timber  land  of  Florida  and  ol'  the  other  Soiitbera  Slates  will  greatly  increase  in 

value. 

SOCIETY. 

All  cltt?4seB  are  found  as  In  other  Statct^,  and  the  question  of  nativity,  nnte- 
codenl?§,  and  political  or  religious  viewB,  creates*  as  few  distinctions  as  can  prolmbly 
be  found  in  any  communily  in  tbe  world.  The  simuger  is  wt'lcomed,  and  the 
new-comer  finds  friendly  neightmrs  around  hlni.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
ihonsands  of  Northern  peoi>le  have  settled  in  Florida,  and  engaged  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing,  as  well  as  other  business  and  professional  occupalions.  This 
Ivge,  new  element  is  regardetl  and  treated  by  native  Floridians  as  most  welcome 
M»d  d<?*4trHl)le»  and  the  HtuiP  authorities -and  private  citizeiifi  join  in  making  their 
coming  pleasant  and  theii  residence  8a^istacto^3^ 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  Legblaturc  meets  ou  the  tVrst  Tuesday  after  tbe  first  Monday  in  January, 
every  two  years,  and  nniy  bold  its  sessions  cot  longer  than  sixty  days*  Senators 
are  chosen  for  four  years.  Tbe  election  for  members  of  the  Assembly  is  on  tbe 
first  Tuesday  after  tJie  first  Monday  in  November.  Each  county  shall  have  at 
letfvt  one  repres<jntative;  none  more  than  four.  Senators  never  less  than  one- 
fourtb  nor  more  than  onohalf  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Assembly,  The  Gov- 
emor  is  elected  for  tour  years.  To  be  eligible,  !ic  must  have  been  for  nine  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  three  years  a  citizen  of  Florida.  Suffrage. — 
One  year's  residence  qualifies. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Florida  was  adoptrd  in  1808.  It  is  similar  to  tbe 
T  constitutions  of  th'i  North  an<i  \V%'**t,  somewhat  modified,  being  more  liberal 
in  suffrage  and  exemption  clttuses.  Foreigners  who  may  become  residents  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  to  property  as  native-born  citizens.  All  property  of  wife 
owned  before  or  acquired  after  marriage  is  made  separate,  and  not  luible  to  debts 
of  the  busljAud. 

SCHOOLS, 

Accoriling  lo  a  recent  addn  t^s  of  Oovernnr  Bbixham,  the  number  of  schools 
on  Marcli  20,  1884,  was  1,479— -the  increase  in  tiie  last  three  years  Wmg  ^48,  The 
•ttentlance  of  pupils  in  187G  wtis  28,444,  nnd  in  1882  ol,94'i— the  increase  in  six 
y**rB  lieing  *23,50J.  !u  187ft  tiie  ex[»eii<linires*  amiounltd  to  $L58 ,845,99;  in  1880 
♦1^082.J»1;  in  1883  tbe  expenditures  amounted  lo  |;269, 348. OS— showing  an 
f  $103,502.03.  Tbe  principal  t)f  tbe  common  school  fund,  which  had 
imulated  frtmi  184<5  up  to  1882,  amounted  to  $250,284.25,  while  to-day  it 
"teonnis  lo  |42ft,084.2o — showing  an  increase  in  two  years  of  $t78,70O»  being 
nearli'  «ievcnlydivo  p<?r  cent,  increase  in  two  years. 

CLIMATE. 

The  *lininle  is  greatly  iutluenced  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Extremes  of  bent  and  cold  are  rare,  the  temperature  in  winter  seldom 
filing  iK-dow  32^,  jind  in  summer  st  idoui  rising  above  [JO".  The  average  tempera- 
ture for  the  s^umnier  is  78°;  fur  the  winter,  (10 \  The  daily  ocean  breezes  temper 
ihf  hirat  «»f  *<ummer,  the  breexe  from  the  Atlantic  lasting  dtinug  the  day,  while  tlie 
^f  breeze  ^ts  in  alyout  nigtitfalt. 

Till*  mean  tcmperatuie  of  Jacksonville,  latitude  30**  19' 88'',  calculated  upon 
Iwnily-M'Tcn  years' observations,  is,  for  spring,  70.0ft'' Fah. ;  for  summer,  81.82*; 
iiir  autumn,  70.35^ j  for  winter,  5ft.33°.    The  mean  temperature  of  St.  AugUBtine, 
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calculated  upoa  twenty  years'  obecrvations^  is,  for  spring,  68.54*";  lor  summer, 
80^7^*;  for  autumn*  7L73*;  and  for  winler,  58.06^  The  nieim  temperatiLre  of 
Tampa,  wliJch  is  on  the  western  coast,  V  48"  further  suuih  Ihtm  St,  Augiifitine, 
calculftted  upon  twenty-five  years'  ol^servations*  ie,  for  spring,  72.06* ;  for  suiim^ier, 
80^**;  for  autumn,  73.08°;  for  whiter,  63.85'*,  The  mean  temperature  of  Key 
Wegt,  in  latitude  34*^  32'  calculated  upon  fotirteen  yeaiB'  ol»&crvations,  is,  for 
spring  75.70° ;  for  summer.  82.51'';  for  autumn,  78.23" ;  for  whiter,  69,»>8''.  The  air 
is  bland^  not  hot,  in  Bommer. 

FROSTS. 

At  Jaekfionville,  frosts  are  ix>Bsiblo  any  montii,  from  October  to  April  inclu- 
sive. Dr.  Baldwin  foutid,  from  tweuty-sevcn  yeiirs'  record,  an  avcrnge  of  2.3 
froBlB  for  November,  6.3  for  December,  5.4  for  Januuiy,  3.1  for  February,  1.3  for 
March.  In  April  and  October  there  is  .2  of  a  likelihood  of  frost;  none  between. 
Aa  the  traveler  goes  southward  along  the  peninBUla,  the  number  of  frosts,  of 
course,  diminishea;  and  at  Key  Westt  and  along  the  southern  tier  of  coast 
coimtiesthey  practit^Iy  disappear.  Mucli  inquiry  left  me  unable  to  fix  any  line 
north  of  this  where  it  could  be  said  one  had  gotten  below  frost;  but  the  phenom- 
enon is  rare,  at  any  rate,  below  28°  latitude.  J 


HAIKPJLLL  AND   HUMIDITY,  ' 

During  something  over  sixteen  years  the  average  rainfall  at  Jacksonville  was 
50.29  inches.  Only  7.06  inches  of  thb  amount  fell,  on  the  average,  in  winter; 
9.1D  inches  duriii*!;  the  spring;  leavinij  20.5  inches  for  the  uunmaier,  and  12.98 
inchei*  lor  the  autumn. 

The  avenige  annual  amount  of  hiimidit}^  at  Jacksonville  was  fonnd  to  be 
grains  of  water  to  the  cubic  foot  of  air»  This  is  said  to  be  about  enough  to 
pleasant  for  resph"rttion. 

KUMBEH  OP  CLEAR  DAYB. 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  (and  some  years  longer,  for  several  of  t! 
months  hereinafter  menlioned),  it  was  found  that  at  JaeksonTillCj  Janu»iry 
avcniged  about  twenty  clear  days,  February  nineteen,  March  twenty »  April 
twenty-five,  May  twenty-two,  June  seventeen,  July  eighteen,  August  nineteen, 
Seplemlxr  seventeen,  Ofiol>er  nineleeu,  Novemlicr  twenty,  and  Deceml>er  twenty. 
It  is  not  to  be  uudeiHlood,  by  any  nieatis,  tliat  the  cloudy  days  In  this  calcuUtioa 
were  rainy  days.    Prolwibly,  on  aomething  like  half  of  them,  rain  fell. 
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THE  WIND8, 

The  northwest  wind  is  the  cold,  dry  wind  of  Florida.  It  is  tlie  wind  that  kil 
the  orange  tret-s.  The  northeast  i\ind  j«  the  cold,  wet  wiud.  The  east  wind  is  h 
delightful  wind.  The  sMiUh  wind  is  somewliat  like  it  in  the  temperature  it  brings 
and  the  sensation  It  produces.  Dr.  Baldwin  also  speaks  of  how  visitors  at  coast 
resorts  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  disgusted  with  the  northeast  winds  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  how  much  colder  they  seem  tlian  they  are.  I  think  this,  however, 
is  a  characterislic  of  the  nuriheast  winds  (and  even  winds  from  the  east  com^ider- 
ably  higher  up  the  const)  from  the  Atkntlc.  They  pnnisli  and  deceive  every  one 
from  a  western  climate,  and  any  clhnute  where  one  is  not  familiar  with  them. 
"Raw"  is  the  word  applied  to  them,  and  one  seems  almost  freezing  when  tho 
themioraeter  is  not  at  the  freezing  point. 

The  winds  from  the  gulf  are  quite  different.  Here  la  a  very  happy  bit 
description  from  Lanier:  *' There  is  a  certain  hirge  blandneas  in  tlie  atmosphere, 
a  sense  of  forawayness  in  the  wide  water  stretches,  an  indefinable  feeling  of  with- 
drawal from  harsh  life,  that  give  to  this  suave  region,*  as  compared  with  othem. 
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H  the  pm|K>rt1on  wliidi  wild  dreams  litur  lu  rc^ility.  It  i»  a  sort  of  Arabian  Nights 
H  Ttgiiely  diffused  and  beaten  oiU  into  loDg,  glUtering,  sleepy  expanees,  and  the 
H  wuter»  prej^nlly  cease  to  be  waters,  and  &e<?m  only  great,  level  enchantments — 
H      that  fiilimeJ' 

^1  Tills  **dn»wsy  clmrrn*'  ii»  one  of  the  great  cbtiracterislice  of  the  gulf  coMst, 

H      (varied  by  moudtt  of  elevation  and  inspiration  very  marked  at  times),  and   is 

iiii«peakAl)ly  tranquilizing  in  nervous  diseaeeBi  one  would  think,  and  delicionsly 

narcotizing. 

LTHE  HEALTHFULNESS  OP  FLORIDA 
ifi  Attc^tCHi  by  reports  of  arniy  oflii  crn  wln>  kept  for  years  and  made  statbtical  re|>orte 
on  Ibe  subject  from  varioui*  milttarv  stations  in  the  State.  I  quote  from  the  repnrt 
4jf  8argetm*Genend  Lawsuu.  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  siiys :  '*  lndet^^l,  the 
Biti^tics  of  this  burefftu  show  that  the  diseases  which  result  from  malaria  are  of  a 
mQcli  milder  type  in  Florida  than  in  other  States  In  the  Union;  and  Ihe  number 
of  deaths  there  to  the  number  of  cases  of  remittent  fever  has  been  much  less  than 
imong  the  trcKipssening  iu  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Middle 
Dmsion  ^ meaning  mtlitar}"  division  of  the  United  Stales),  the  proportion  is  ime 
death  to  thirty-six  cases  of  remittent  fever-,  in  the  Xorthern,  one  to  lifty-two;  in 
the  Southern,  one  to  lit^y-fonr;  in  Florida,  it  is  but  one  to  287.  *  *  From  the 
imrefblly  colletited  statistics  of  this  ofliee,  it  apjH'ars  that  the  annual  rate  of  niur- 
taOty  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida  is  S.Oli  per  cent.,  w  bile  in  other  portions 
of  the  United  8t4iles  3,03  per  cent.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of 
rtfbtation,  that  Florida  possesses  a  more  agreeable  and  salubrious  climate  than 
any  other  Slate  or  Territory  in  the  Union/* 

Prominent  among  the  causes  of  Florida's  superior  heallbfulness,  is  its  long, 
nirrow  figure,  north  imd  south,  in  its  peninsular  jwrtion,  and  in  its  proximity  to 
the  ipdf  in  the  narrow  strip  of  it  stretching  westward  along  the  coast.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  shape  exposes  it  to  the  breezes,  which  remove  most  of  the  R'snlting 
malaria  or  other  atmospheric  [Musion, 

The  larger  portion  of  the  surtace  is  covered  with  pine  forests, 'whose  tall 
ti^es,  with  branches  near  the  trips  only,  give  t^  the  winds  but  little  obstruction, 
cspociiidy  near  the  surface,  while  these  trees  perfume  them  with  a  resinous  exhala- 
tion, bealthfu]  in  its  influence.     Moreover,  scientiflc  testa  have  demonstrateil  that 
ane,  that   pt^ciiliar  modification  of  oxygen,  which   gives  to  it   its  puHfnng 
Djicrties,  exists  more  abundantly  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ocean  and  along  the 
ban  in  the  atmosphere  of  places  further  inland,  and  no  one  of  the  American 
Flius  %o  much  coast  line  as  Florida,  except,  pcrh!ii>s,  California.    Some  learned 
medical  men  hold  that  tuqientine  exhaled    (>"oni  the  pine  forest  possesses,  in  a 

I  larger  degree  than  all  other  substances,  the  projierty  of  converting  the  oxygen  of 
tlie  alitifi^phere  into  ozone.  (Sen  pniceatinga  of  Medical  Assot^iation  ot  Florida 
fer  18H0,  page  7U) 
Dr.  Chas.  H.  Lee,  editor  of  Copeland's  Medical  Diclionary,  as  quoted  in  the 
aotbiirity  refeired  to,  says;  **  Mildness  and  equability  are  the  two  distinguishing 
cJiarACterifitics  of  tlui  clinmle  of  the  Florida  p-ninsula**  Tlie  mc^rtuary  stjitistics 
of  Florida,  reported  to  the  Cen.sus  Bmean  for  a  numlwjr  of  decades,  represent  her 
anatiiong  the  most  healtldut  States  of  the  Union. 
'  I  have  giv^en  the  above  data  fmm  the  practical  side;  and  yet,  even  from  (he 

utaiidi^oint  of  ulilitariiinisni,  into  the  '*horn  of  plenty,"  along  with  the  oranges, 
kmonfli  and  pineapples,  Pnmona  j^ours,  Flora  will  put  her  flowers.  It  does  not 
detract  ttom  the  svreetuesj!.  of  perfumes  because  one  puis  them  in  the  marts  for 
aale.  Meri^  money-getting  in  Florida  has  a  lialo,  a  fragrance,  an  atmosphere  atjout 
it  that  It  lias  not  elsewhere.  This  exaltation,  this  almost  glorification  of  industry, 
tbia  (tiiTWTJa  about  the  brow  of  thrift,  i^  ime  of  the  unique  phases  of  Florida  llfb. 
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Nowhere  else  does  money-niiikitig  seem  bo  nmcli  a  pastime  and  labor  a  holiday. 
The  sweat  of  the  brow  is  trausmiUed  to  perfume;  "dry"  statistics  become  bloom- 
itig  and  odorouB;  utUitariani^ii  la  idealized;  capital  is  festhetictsed;  thrift  ia 
j^lorified,  and  the  duly  and  dignity  of  lHt>or  are  veiled  hy  its  beauty  an  by  a  rosy 
cloud.  '^The  chink  of  the  jiruint'n"  finds*  nn  en»ii'nrin«;  and  excellent  a^rurd  in  tb 
melodiefi  of  bir(l-son*r8.  Eiiihellisliment  is  not  only  the  embodiment  i»f  Ibt^  si>id' 
aspirations  afler  the  beautiful,  not  only  llie  pledge  and  promise  of  retnuncmtioi 
but  n/munenitif»n  itself  Industry  does  not  swelter  in  the  »weat  of  toil,  hut 
hjithed  in  the  elixir  nf  deliglit.  It  brings  not  only  money,  ati  do  ho^rs  and  hominy 
but  the  hlist^ful  remunerations  of  flowers  and  l^eaiitiful  fruits.  Indeed,  lalM>r  is  not 
only  the  handmaid  of  thrift,  but  his  enchanting  nvistresa. 

But,  whatever  one  may  think  of  F^lorida  from  the  Btand{K>inls   of  mone; 
making  or  health,  her  name  is  certainly  a  %\\i'\\.     Ii  is  not  only  BUggeslive  of 
j^HTinoe,  hut  almost  redolent.     It  nets  like  an  ineantution  upun  the  imaginatl 
Her  clime  U  at  once  Iwunty  unU  lieanty.    She  eet*ms  the  lhealrt»  of  *' select 
influences'*  of  nature  in  her  softer  moods,  the  huunt  of  the  muses,  the  land  of  fvoft 
and  fragrant  airis,  perpetual  flowers  and  uiilailin^  hird-i=!ongB.     It  is  such  a  place 
aft  is  dreamed  of  and  sighed  for  by  young  lovers,  in  the  engroii^ing  reveries 
(mtranced  day-dreams.     It   ib   the    Mecca  of  the   cultured  voluptuary,  and  t 
asylum  of  the  InvaJid.     And  not  oaly  is  her  spell  upon  the  unagtnation,  but  up 
the  memory.    The  pages  of  hiwlory  and  poetry  revive;  pages  w^here  genius  I 
recorded  her  highest  triumphs  of  de*ic ription.    Arcady  and  the  vales  of  Cs 
mere  bloom  afresh;  Cathay  and  Candahar  revive;  the  Tuscan  fields,  the  famous 
Arno  and  *'  star-briglit  Italy,''  and  the  place  of — 

"  Dance  And  Provmcal  «oug  and  suhburot  IZLi^th^** 

Why  should  she  not  become  the  future  nurwrj' of  pr>ets;  a  precious  reji 
tory  of  the  beautiful ;  at  once  a  glorious  picture  gallery  and  nurser}'^  of  geuiuft: 
where  may  be  stored  the  ripe  fruits  of  genius*,  and  where  genius  may  find 
highest  inspiratiouH  and  motit  rapturous  solaces?  Why  should  not  there  be 
civiliiation  of  as  high  a  type  and  more  romantic  than  marked  the  old  world 
where  poctrj'  and  art  and  song  can  grow  side  by  Hitle  witii  a  seemly  utilitarianism 
— a  utililarianitim  not  hard  and  cold  and  all  engrossed  in  money-making,  but 
where  time  and  opjM>rt unity  are  given  for  a  sumptuous  taste  and  a  muniliceut, 
superb  a^siheticism  to  revel  in;  where  the  triumphs  shall  be  ol  the  |.*Wft*e  page, 
the  painter's  c^invae,  the  sculptor's  marble!:' 

Florida  will  \m  gtu<licd  in  this  aspect  by  him  who  seeks  **a  refuge  from 
vulgarity  and  irritation  of  business;"  who  recogni^a  the  music  of  the  '*ii 
voice"  in  the  river;  who  feels — 


IOB« 

hefl 
be^ 


who  finds— 


"A  dittuit  dcaroess  in  the  hill, 
A  McrcC  iwcetness  in  the  atresm  :" 

'Sermons  in  itone«,  tongues  in  the  trees« 
Books  in  the  mnnJng  brooks" 


To  mioh,  even  tlie  most  rapturous  rluipsmly  w^ould  need  no  apology;  for  there  is 
a  time  for  rhapsodies,  as  well  as  ftir  plodding,  gr(>veliiig,  gain-getting. 

I  have  referred  to  Florida  ns  a  reviver  of  recollect  ionn  of  poetry.    One  migU 
atmi^st  think  aome  of  the  pictures  of  other  climes  were  drawn  for  Florida,    Tak 
some    scenee^  for    Instance,   from    Tennyson's   *'  Recollections    of   tlic  Arabiaq 
Nighta:**— 

'The  f»oj>lng  ol 
Was  dajSAsk  work,  and  deep  inUv 


ch  ( 


"The  ftotiitig  of  the  moonik  sward 
Was  damasl 

Of  hraided  htooin^  unmown*  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  wAtcr  «1ept, 
*  •  *  • 

Imbower'd  vault*  uf  pillar'd  pulm, 
Iroprlftoniog  sweets*  which,  as  thtrjr  ciomb 
Heavenw-  '  ^'*«i*'d  beneath  the  dome 
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or  hollow  boughs. 

Far  ofTand  where  the  lemon  grove 

In  doMAi  covtmirc  upsprunpt. 

The  living  air-*,  fjf  miiMle  night 

Died  round  the  mock- bird*  •»  he  sung/' 

Or,  n*  one  walks,  some  lin^lil  cliv  in  wintrr,  through  accncfi  wbere  wealth 
jind  tjistt  Imve  revelf^d  In  mlonmH^ni,  this  tlescrijytion  from  the  "Gardener'a 
Dftughter^^*  by  the  sauie  poet,  would  not  be  ^m\^^  : — 

'*  All  the  land  in  flowery  squares. 
F«fieaTh  a  broad  and  equal  blowing  wind. 
Smelt  of  I  he  cocaine  sum nacr/* 

•  A  •  • 

"  Heaven  wa»  pun; 
L'p  lo  the  sun.  And  May  from  verge  to  verge/* 

Take  same  lines  from  Byroii : — 

••  Fair  cliinc.  where  every  season  smiles. 

Far  from  the  winters  of  the  westi 

By  every  hreejtc  and  seajKon  bic*t. 

Returns  the  sweets  by  rial  lire  giren 

In  !hoftest  incense  bacl<  to  heaven. 

And  grateful  yfelds  that  smiling  »kv 

Her  direst  hue  and  fragrant  sigh/ 

—  thf  Giaour, 

**The  dewy  mom 
With  hreath  all  incense  and  with  cheek  all  blo<»m  ** 
—  ChiMt  Har0id, 

'' tt  is  a  goodly  jsighi  to  see 
What  heaven  has  done  %qt  this  deHcloos  land  ; 
What  fruits  of  ftiigrancc  blush  on  every  tree/* 
Ckildt  Haroid. 

And  who  does  not  lliirik  nf  wluit  cnn  lie,  fi>r  \\w  mo«t  piirt,  in  Florifhi — only 
MtCT — lis  lie  rememi>ers  purls  m!'  Srrmr«  Feast  in  the  "Lighl  of  the  Hiirem/'  in 

UlIuILwIch?— 

**  The  h«i4ird  was  spread  with  fhiits  and  wit>e4 
With  grapes  of  gold  like  |hi>^c  that  shifte 
On  Ca^bin's  hills;  pome>?ranaic»  full 
Uf  melting  twcctnesi,  and  the  pears 
And  sunniCHt  ajiple^  that  Calnil, 
ti9  all  it«  thou-^and  gardens,  bear^. 
Ptaiiuin^,  the  ifotdeo  and  the  green, 
<  *  •  « 

And  Bassa  dates  and  apricots/' 

And  one  i»  U'lnpli.HJ  to  quote  the  spread  that  Porphyro  laid  for  Madelaine,  In 
Ki*jit«»*  **  Evt*  of  Si.  Agnt^H  r  uml  imu  thinks  of  the  Bpirit  in  "  Comug/*  in  the 
qnifi|riic%  liK  it  (lies*  I o  when* — 

"  West  winds,  with  mtisky  wing, 
About  the  cedarn  alleyit  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia'^  balmy  smells  /^ 

•ntl  f»orgcous  dttscriptiong  fiom  other  poets.  Coleridge*^  *'Kubla  Khun/'  the 
FaiuouH  scene  in  **  The  La<ly  of  Lvfms/*  iind  more;  woo  the  pen^  Beekiug  qnota- 
lioi. ;  hiti  their  stilt  mui^t  he  njeeled. 

Thus  Uie  rnemorv  reverts  to  scenes  w^here  the  rich  redundance  of  oriental 
nmjB'ntticenrf"  Jind  i*ph"iidut  linvr  heen  gloriULKl  by  p-niue.  Ajitl  there  ip,  for  many 
l)iK?iic-  leiiijKTmuenLs.  that  attuosphere  for  the  jmriirinatum  which  almoFl  miiki^ 
Bvirh  nil  r»ne  ihe  iubahitanl  of  the  "  lazy-pacing  clouds,"  and  to  float  over  enchanted 
pnhM-e^  whence  strwina  of— 

"  Divine,  enchanting  ravhhment  arise/' 
Mid  Which  lire  peopled  with  ladies  fair  and  plumed  knights;  where  life  1»  a  revels 

**UI  love,  <if  joyancc  and  of  gallaniry/* 

SuplH/M  Florida  wert\  in  fact,  only  some  "delicious  land,"  where  the — 

*'  frraces,  knit  with  the  hours  in  ro*y  dance, 
Lead  on  perpetual  spring," 

H  have  itttwittuted  the  mocking>btrd  for  the  bulbul*  He  often  singe  during  roucb  of  the  beatitlfi4 
iugKi\  Ur  South. 
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Even  then  it  would  have  its  uses,  as  I  have  said.  The  ennuM  roillioniiire, 
the  overworked  ficholiir,  the  professtonnl  rimn  worn  with  a  long  life  of  toil,  the 
tnidesmim — aU  who  seek  to  get  out  of  the  btirly-burlyt  the  duat  and  jo8tle  of 
this  feveri&h»  wfirka-duy  world,  and  find  a  rt'spile  from  it,  and  who  seek  rest  to 
the  ovprstrung  nerves  nnd  the  jaded  iH)wer«,  will  lind  »  cliurni  in  Florida,  a  harm- 
less hut —  "  Pleasing  $firccrjr  that  charms  the  »cniic. 
And  taps  it  in  Elysium,'" 

B»  did  the  eong  of  the  lady  In  *'  Comus/*  T  herefore,  if  Florida  were  an  Arcady ,  that 
were  enough.  But  Florida  ia  ntjt  a  thiiey,  but  a  fact.  You  gee  it,  **  not  in  tht*  fri^nzy 
of  a  drejiiner'8  i-ye/*  hut  ns  "a  solwr  fertalufy  of  waking  bliss."  Tbegit"  indeacrib- 
able  Iftkfs,  tht^&e  orange  groves,  ropBes  of  c^imt^llia,  pilto*«p)tornni,  oh^nnder,  sweet 
olive,  roses,  viburnum,  these  bowers  of  live  oak,  lungniilia,  iili  Tbi»  '*  wildernesst  of" 
Bweete,"  this  Wfuitlt  of  Khade  and  ccdor  and  frugninrt\  are  all  rt^al,  "Fancy  lags 
behind  fact,  the  unagjnaliiJii  becomes  barren  and  un inventive  "  when  one  attemjits 
the  theme  of  deneription. 

And,  while  there  is  no  glory  of  lime,  no  halo  of  hle'ory  about  Florida,  none  of 
that  hallowing  efli*ct  that  endears  deciivwl  splendor  and  bathes  it  in  the  pnqde 
light  of  bygone  centuries;  while  tliere  is  none  ijf  Ibin  presiigeof  age,  this  t'onse- 
cration  of  fleeadenee,  I  eannt>t  «ee  why  Fkirida  nhoultl  not  provr*  a  re**usu'italion 
of  Spain  in  her  palmy  days,  her  *'goUk^n  prime/'  when  llie  latter  furnished  oUvea 
and  olive  oils,  raisins,  ontnges,  tigs  and  other  cht>iee  fruiti^,  and  the  wondroiis 
fabrics  of  her  loomn.  lo  eoninieree.  Florida  may  prove  a  rcp^iiiion  of  these.  Her 
silk  and  wixjlen  and  canning  faetoricH  will  spring  up,  and  the  wealth,  ^splendors 
and  sumptuous  magnificence  of  her  prrnbiets  will  vie  with  thfise  times,  without 
their  ignorance  and  superstition.  She  will  pnjve  of  joy  the  sojourn,  of  sickness 
the  at^yluni,  of  richest  and  most  lieautifhl  commerce  the  mart,  the  home  of  art,  and 
the  most  fascinating  scene  in  which  to  enjoy  the  tfofce  fur  huntt.  It  surely  «»iight 
to  he  a  pride  <if  patriolii^ni,  n  g  vlaee  to  national  pritie,  that  if  otlicr  Innds  have  liad 
their  vales  and  mounitdns  emlialmed  in  song,  we  have  our  Florida,  wlicre  one  can 
revel  in  the  rich  hoTmlits  nature,  unpersuaded,  yields,  and  where  immense 
rewardt^  of  beautiful  luxuriance  await  those  who  will  ^voo  !ier  lender  n-sf^mrtive- 
nesB,  with  apposite  cuhivation.  And,  while  we  exult  in  our  magnificent  vastness 
of  areas,  our  great  rivers,  our  lofty  mountains  and  frrtilc  vidliys,  why  may  wij 
not  clierish  the  land  of  orange  bowers;  where  the  lands^^ape  is  perpelujiUy  a 
flower,  and  ever  red«drnt  with  myriad  fragrances?  And  1  love  to  think  of  the 
enlld,  enduring  coulrilHUions  to  our  futurt3  literature  which  the  inspirath»n» 
Florida  will  aw*aken  shall  yield.  The  iinnginsitfon  will  not  be  cheated  of  Us 
euchantmcnis  and  the  exalted  stnisihility  of  iis  opportunities.  If  the  nightingale 
will  sing  on  the  hejith.  tier  leniplalion  to  i*ing  will  be  none  the  h'ss  in  a  lx>wer.  ir 
the  lower  slopey  of  PariuiFBUt*  yield  such  iusjnratinn,  what  will  its  **  hcaven- 
kissmg''  heights  atTord?  Up  there  are  the  liner  vistas,  **the  brighter  ether,  more 
purpureal  gleams"  Ho,  if  the  piraiHu  poei^  with  pig-sty  odors  haunting  his  sense^  m 
and  with  corn  cribs  and  hogs  in  t^ii^ht,  with  a  kindled  iinaginfitifoi,  "iHMlies*  forth"  " 
groves  of  flowers  and  *' blasts  of  balm"  in  lits  *'tine  frenzy/*  will  not  those  sus- 
ccptjblUties  l>e  exalted  Hod  bis  fancy  take  higher  flighty  if  he  sbidl  breathe  the 
odors  and  pluck  the  fruit  of  orange  groves,  hear  the  snngs  ofmoching'birds,  aet^— 

**  Fields  ever  fresh  and  groves  forercr  gTcen," 

and  Ih*  hitoxicated  with  odors  uml reamed  of,  exhaled  from  dowers  always  abloom; 

where —  "He  sleeps  and  Wftkev  in  scented  air;" 

where  the  spirit  of  fragrance  Is  not  ou^ly  up  with  the  day,  but.  like  a  fond,. 
serenading    lover,  Is  abroad  all    the    night?     If  a  Milton    glorifies  the    tame- 


l^mdscape — 


*  Rustle  I  tawns  and  fallow*  gray, 
Whew  the  nibbliiig  llock*  do  *tray  "— 
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in  his  musical  poem,  what  may  not  some  fUture  Milton  do  for  the  enameled  fields 
of  Florida? 

And  then  I  think  one  of  the  sweetest  beauties  of  Florida  is  a  subtle  power  of 
rejuvenation,  that  springs  from  some  mystic  source,  we  know  not  where  or  how; 
when  the  feelings  of  early  youth  revive,  and  of  the  days  when  we  used  to  pluck 
the  daisies,  chase  the  butterflies,  wade  in  the  brook ;  when  our  tears  were  only 
of  the  eye  and  not  the  heart ;  when  sorrow  was  as  evanescent  as  an  April  shadow 
upon  a  gladsome  bird ;  the  days  of  the  "  sunshme  of  the  breast,*'  when  the  "  spirits 
flew  in  feathers;"  when  we  were  **  blithesome  and  cmnberless,"  like  Hogg's  sky- 
lark, or  as  lightsome  as  the  swallow,  "chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will"  over 
the  glassy  lake  or  flowery  mead;  the  days  ere  care  came  or  poverty  (or  if  the 
the  latter,  heeded  not,  in  blissful  compensations);  the 'days  ere  the  vanishment  of 
loved  ones,  or  ever  the  golden  chalice  of  hope  was  broken,  that  used  lo  be  "  brim- 
med with  such  delirious  draughts  of  richest  joy."  Thankful  are  we  for  any  "joy- 
font"  whence  we  can  quaff  one  fill  of  rapture  from  life's  embittePBd  cup— and  that 
fountain,  from  the  mystic  somewhere,  springs  in  Florida. 


HOMOSASSA,  ON  THE   GULF  COAST  OF   FLORIDA. 


THE  Spaniardfl  who  first  vieilcd  Florida  fcmtid  ite  ct^ntere  of  aljorigini*!  I 
popiikliou,  not  olnn^  Uie  eastern  roast  ami  Ihe  St.  John's  HivtT,  but! 
among  tliti  siihibrioHa  Lilts  find  rieb  bAnimurks  of  I  be  cc-utral  portion  of] 
the  pfninsnla,  and  al>oiit  tliu  bi*udwritcr»  uf  llie  si>ring-fed,  cryslul  streams  wliick  I 
flow  wfstwani  into  ibe  Gulf  of  Mcxu-o.  Do  Soto,  ginrllng  on  tbe  memorableJ 
expt'dition  wbicb  resulted  in  the  diK'-<»vcry  of  tbe  Mi*«i^jppu  biudud  at  Tamp4^l 
on  tbe  giUf  coast.  In  nVmut  laiitude  28*^,  and  boj^ran  his  exploratl<m>4  tlicnce  in  a] 
nortbi-Tlj  direction,  Tbe  accotmta  of  t!uit  exptnlition^  gleaned  from  the  luanu-J 
scripts  of  old  Spanish  clironicleft,  tei-iu  with  deecriptloua  of  tbe  luxuriant  fruilful- 
ness  and  dt/nse  population  of  this  wondt^rfnl  region. 

Tlie  Indians  of  De  Solo's  time  appear  to  have  been  dispossessed  by  the 
Seminoles.  When  Ibis  bnive  tnl»e  finally  succuralx^i  to  liie  power  of  the  while 
race,  these  contnierors  instinctively  turni^d  towards  tbe  west^  and,  among  tbe 
fertile  fields  whence  the  prc^e^ling  races  had  been  ejected^  ibiinded  some  of  their 
first  sett  lenient  B  and  oRtablisiied  their  tno«t  productive  and  exli  iitsive  plantation) 

Miiiiy  of  these  scent's  lay  in  what  is  now  kiiejwn  as  Hernando  Cf»uniy,  which, 
in  lot'alion,  B<jil  and  climate,  has  natural  advantages  that,  tis  they  arc  nf)W  about 
lo.  1m?  better  knownn,  cannot  fail  to  vindicate  the  judgment  of  tbe  pioneers  oi 
history.  Its  Iniundary  on  the  north  and  west  is  the  Withhicoochee  River,  a  deep, 
dark  stream,  with  high,  he^ivily-wooded  banks,  and  navigable  for  steamtxiats  for 
hundred  miles.  On  the  west  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  forming  its  coast  bouiidai^ 
for  70  miles.  Southerly  it  reaches  to  within  10  inik^  of  tbe  waters  of  Tampa  Bay. 
It  extends,  therefore,  very  nearly  from  the  *28lh  to  the  20th  parallel  of  latitude. 
In  tbe  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  county  tbe  surface  is  rolling,  and 
broken  by  high  hills  and  beautiful  lakes,  and  heavily  timbered  with  pine.  The 
western  porticm  is  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  gulf,  and  is  covered  for  the  mosCi 
part  by  a  dense  liard-wood  or  hammock  growth.  It  is  traversed  also  by  ^eventl 
bright,  broad  slrenms,  gushing  with  great  volume  and  power  from  the  receaees  of 
the  earth,  clear,  swill  and  deep  from  their  springs  to  the  gulf 

Most  noteble  of  these  streams  is  the  Homosassa.  Nearly  midway  of  the  coai 
line  of  tbe  Btate,  and  at  tbe  point  where  tbe  distance  between  the  gulf  ami  the 
Athmtic  is  lea^t,  this  river  burstii  suddenly  out  from  the  earth  in  two  powerful 
springs,  and  flows  vvesterly  eight  miles  to  the  gulf.  The  strong  current  cuts  its 
channel  clean  and  deep,  making  the  river  navigable  nearly  to  its  source.  The 
trans parejicy  of  tbe  river  watirs  is  sometbiug  wonderful.  On  the  springs  the 
floating  boat  seems  poised  in  midair,  and  small  objects  are  as  distinct  at  a  depth 
of  60  feet  as  if  seen  thrtjugh  a  sheet  of  window  glass.  Even  here  innumerable 
fish  from  river  and  gulf  of  all  variety  and  size,  impeded  in  their  upward  course, 
linger  and  play  as  if  loath  to  leave  so  bright  a  pool.  As  one  passes  up  or  down 
tbe  river,  shoals  of  flpb  beneath  dart  awa^^  in  such  crowds  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
bottom  were  moving  out  from  underneath.  The  banks  arc  fringed  with  a  growth 
of  tbe  greatest  luxuriance,  the  mnrvelloue  rich u ess  of  the  soil  declaring  itself  in 
gigantic  and  pietnresque  oaks,  ba}  s«  magnobas,  palms  and  cedars,  with  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  strange  andi  tropical  lieauty.  Many  islanda  embraced  in  the 
broad  "and  winding  current  arc  clothed  in  tbe  same  bright  garb.  Among  the  salt 
bayous  that  Lack  up  from  the  gulf  to  meet  the  river  in  its  lower  course,  the  lands 
stretch  away  in  vast  salt  meadows,  inter^pei'sed  with  islands  of  palm,  like  oaaeSi 
though  instead  of  desert  sands,  the  picture  is  a  scene  of  outspread  verdure. 

The  sbelbrock  which  underlies  tbe  soil,  broken  abruptly  at  the  water*ft  edge, 
gives  a  singular  firmness  of  line  to  tlie  shore  and  affords  landing  places  at  many 
points,  and  at  some,  perfect  piers  extending  far  into  the  deep  water.  This  same 
rock  often  forms  a  natural  bridge  among  the  little  islets  and  inlets  of  tbe  river. 
Thus,  on  Otter  Creek,  a  stream  of  dark  and  wondrous  beauty  overarched  by 
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bright-leaved  trees,  the  rock  in  one  place  caste  over  il  a  pc^rfect  bridge,  broad  and 
Btrong  en<jugli  for  beavy  iravd. 

On  et'vernl  of  the  islands  in  the  lower  river,  Uie  shoreu  are  lined  witb  deep 
Bbell  mounds,  some  covering  acres  and  20  or  ^X)  feet  thick,  in  which  fire  not  only 
b«mca  and  teeth  of  animidfi,  but  also  frjigintnts  uf  j><>llcry  curiously  wrought,  and 
9OU10  of  them  with  no  meim  attempt  lit  arliHtic  omument.  Live  oaks  many  cen- 
turies old  are  grcnving,  deep-rooted,  out  of  Boine  of  these  moimda. 

In  the  rich  hammocke  on  the  banks  aJul  islands  of  this  beantlfid  river  the 
Seminole  Indians  made  one  of  their  pniictpfU  strongholds,  wliich  they  fought 
desperately  to  defend.  On  the  charming  lathloe  Island,  four  ndles  fWjm  the 
*iprings  and  also  from  the  river  mouth,  the  f:imoui*  war-cblef  Tiger-Tail  made  hiii 
borne  and  surrounded  himself  with  liis  chosen  braves.  At  an  early  period  of 
coIontTiation  a  eettleinent  of  Swedes  was  made  on  a  fine  euunence  just  Udow  th«  j 
Bpiinge.  They  were  all  massacred  l>y  llif*  Indians.  These  tield« — a  hundred  acre^l 
or  more — are  known  as  the  **  Ilarold  Fields." 

Soon  after  the  dose  of  the  Seminole  war  the  Hon.  D,  L*  Yulee,  willi  an  entirel 
State  to  choose  from,  fieleeied  as  the  fcite  of  the  great  entcnirises  lie  content  plated  j 
the  rich  hammock  lands  on  the  eoiitli  bunk  of  the  Ilomusiiswi,     lie  purchased 
about  5,000  acres,. with  a  river  front  of  four  milesf,  including  the  '*  Harold  Fields'* 
and  lalhlm^  Isliaui     Of  lids  dense  hammock  he  cleared  a  thotisjind  acres,  VfuiU  a 
gnudl  tnwn  of  *' quarters"  for  his  army  of  slaveys,  erected  the  finef^t  sugar  mill  in 
the  State,  with  storehouses,  shops  and  all  necessary  accessories,  and  entered  upon 
the  production  of  sugar  on  a  vast  scale.    For  his  own  residence  he  selci^led  the 
former  home  of  the  Seminole  chief,  and  on  lathloe  Island,  or,  as  it  was  thence- 
forward  more  commonly  called,  Tiizer-Tail,  he  built  a  commodious   house  and 
established  his  fau)ily  in  a  luxurious  home.    The  yield  of  these  fields  that  bad 
slumlKTed  so  long  beneath  the  primeval  forest  was  enormous,  avemging  a  ton  tod 
the  acre,  Itesidits  the  molasses.     Indeed,  a  single  acre,  where  the  soil  was  thinnest  ( 
alKivii  the  tuble-roek,  with  a  little  care  to  ri>\er  the  roots  and  entirely  without 
fertilizers,  produced  SJ'f)  pounds  of  sugar. 

During  the  great  days  of  its  prosperity  the  llomosassa  was  full  of  trading 
vessels  and  pleasure  craft;  a  mail  steamer  made  weekly  tripe  to  its  head  Trom 
Cedar  Keys,  40  milt*B  away,  and  no  settlement  on  the  gulf  coast  allowed  greater  \ 
activity 

But  the  blighting  breath  of  war  swept  away  these  solid  structures  of  civiliza- 1 
tion  and  culture  almost  as  completely  as  it  had  done  before  to  the  traces  of  thci 
ruder  life  of  Seminole  and  aborigine.     A  gunboat  of  the  Federal   blockading 
squadron  of  the  gulf  entered  the  river,  steamed  up  among  its  bmutiful  banks  and 
islands,  bearing  destruction  with  it  and  leaving  ruin  to  mark  its  course.     Tlie 
luxurious  home  on  lathloe  vanished  like  a  dream ;  ashes  and  crumbled  heaps  of  J 
stone  remained  alone  to  mark  its  place.     Although  the  dense  belt  of  limber  tlmt 
fringed  the  river  l)ank  shut  out  from  view  of  the  gunboat  the  sugar  mill  and 
quarters  bej'ond,  so  lliat  they  for  the  time  escaped  destruction,  yet  the  slaves  all 
fled  under  such  terrors  that  they  never  returned.    It  was  not  strange  that  coafla- 
graiion  soon  t<wept  away  the  sugar  mill  and  other  reumanls  of  its  busy  life,  and  ] 
that  the  plantation  sbovdd  be  left  a  picture  of  desolation.     But  exuberant  natiire* 
with  marvelltius  rapidity,  has  covered  these  ruins  with  a  glf>ry  all  her  own.    The  J 
flelds  are  already  for  the  most  part  thickly  shaded  by  tlie  vigorous  growth  of  pal- 
mettoes  and  oihf  r  hard-wocjd  trees,  the  stoue-heups  a<lorned  with  tracery  of  vines 
find  cUml>ing  plants,  tiud  the  furrowa  in  the  open  cnrpeted  i\v  richest  sward  of 
green.     Of  the  old  quartens  a  few  cabins  stand,  with  huge  stone  chimneys  and 
open  fireplaces,  beneath  outspreading  live  oaks  and  palmetto  and  date  palms. 
Near  by  is  the  ivy-mantled  chimney  marking  the  site  of  the  old  plantatiozi 
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churcU,  iind  farther  on  the  great  »X*me  cMmuey  of  the  sugar  miU»  maBsiye  and 
•irniid  as  the  lowir  of  Bonie  ancient  castle^  fcslonned  fnmi  hnse  to  summit  with 
lliick  cluMt Ting  iv\%  woodbine  and  llowermg  vines,  whilo  beneath  art?  strewn  the 
*ic^ttt*r*'d  prirts  of  the  mag:uificent  machinerj^  half  c4>uccaLed  by  a  tropical  luiim- 
ance  of  shrul^g  and  vines  and  young  forest  trees. 

Among  ihe  thijvga  tJuit  could  not  be  wholly  destroyed  Is  the  far-famed  orange 
grove  nil  latldoe  Ishmd^  whose  fruit,  known  as  the  Homosassa  ornnge^  has  long 
Uvt'ti  the  chief  prize-taker  at  fairs  and  eniriTly  sought  in  all  markets  where  it  is 
known.  Thig  grove  and  the  lovelltus©  of  latldue  Ishmd  attnieii-d  some  eiiter- 
prisinji  pnrties  to  erect  ujm>u  the  runia  left  hy  the  gunboat  a  commodlouB  hoo^e 
and  a  nnnilicr  of  cottages,  where  for  some  little  time  flourished  one  of  the  most 
altraclive  winter  n^sorts  in  Florida. 

But  these  fetrnclurcB  nnd  tokens  of  human  comfort  and  appredation  were 
destirK«l  soon»  as  if  by  some  slnint^e  fate,  to  perish  by  conflagnitiou. 

Still  the  native  lovelmees  remains,  and  nuturc  iiuconquerable  rises  in  frcaii 
magniJieence  upon  tlie  ruins  of  the  okl  The  8cmrs  of  fire  and  flame  have  healed 
M]>on  tho  onirige  trees,  or  where  they  were  struck  d*»wii,  vL^>rous  shti<»ts  have 
spmug  up  from  their  rool**;  grand  old  fig  trees  and  luscious  lemons,  liananas, 
guavas  and  other  lYuit-beariug  ghruhs,  g(»rgeou8  cactus  and  »*gaves,  clustering 
oleandei-s  that  arc  no  longer  shrubs  but  trees,  make  the  thrice -ruined  place  BtiU  a 
home  of  beuuly. 

The  ftoil  of  the  Humoflassa  region  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  most 
Other  portions  of  the  State,  and,  indeed,  quite  remarkable.  It  is  a  rich  loam, 
almost  without  sand,  fonnetl  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  from  the  luxuriant 
gnuvth  **f  eeuturits,  mixed  with  di*< integrated  shell  and  Itme.  Beneath  thin  iBa 
sheet  of  level  rwk,  whUh  seems  to  be  a  congloiaerato  of  the  debris  of  coral  luid 
other  marine  shells,  and  still  underneath  thi^  finn  fountlatinn  are  frt^quently  found 
Ix'ds  of  marl.  Upon  tliis  tiible-ro<'k  the  soil  lies  Homo  three  feet  tliick  a  little 
remote  from  the  river,  Imt  at  its  edge  of\eu  not  uiore  than  as  many  inches;  in  a 
few  plucef*,  in  fact,  the  mrk  is  quile  Ijare.  The  apj>earance  to  one  looking  for 
deep  aiul  fertile  soils  U  somewhat  disheartening,  but  thew  uppearauees  are  greatly 
eoiTceted  hy  experience.  The  I'ock  is  ^o  porous  that  the  loots  of  plants  once 
started,  go  through  it  with  ease,  and  from  it  draw  the  moisture  which  it  retains 
like  a  sjjonge,  and  also  other  elements  which  cimtHbute  to  the  perfection  of  the 
plants  It  is  said  that,  in  the  old  plan  tat  tnn  times,  the  negroes  employed  In  plant- 
ing cane,  upon  coming  to  one  of  these  hare-rock  surfaces,  would  lay  a  joint  down 
and  run  for  a  |j(*eful  of  earth  to  cover  it.  riiis  was  all  that  was  needed.  Thb 
ji>int  would  grow  as  luxiiriuntly  as  an 3"  of  its  fellows  phmted  in  deeper  soil.  This  B 
thin  and  roek-supporh-^d  soil  w  ill  also  prtKluce  grai*s<'s  of  the  eweete^st  and  most  | 
Hueeulent  clmraeter,  which  is  a  circumstance  quite  different  from  tbe  castj  of  other 
more  familiar  Florida  soils. 

Back  trora  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  hammock  innds,  the  soil  is  deeper  by 
several  feet,  and,  of  course;,  adupled  to  a  deeper  culture,  especially  that  of  orange 
and  lemon  groves;  but  any  of  it,  even  the  thinnest,  is  well  suited  for  the  smaller 
fruits,  Bucb  as  strawberries  and  pineapples,  and  many  garden  vegetable*,  aa  cab- 
Imges,  mchjns,  tomatoes,  peas  tind  bears,  and  other  prolitable  crops. 

On  the  river  banks  and  ii^lands  below  the  (»lcl  fields,  the  numerous  shell 
moumls  five  to  twenty  feet  deip  alFord  inexhaustilile  tcrtility  for  every  sort  of 
agriculture,  from  the  orange,  lemon,  fig,  guava  and  banana  to  the  finest  stnidl 
fruits  of  the  garden. 

As  lo  the  native  woods,  the  characteristic  ones  are  the  i)ahn8,  tlic  Itays,  inclu* 
ding  the  m » gaol ia,  which  flourishes  here  lo  a  wonderful  degree;  including  aliwj 
the  red  bay,  a  wood  firm  and  tine  of  grain  and  susceptilde  of  beautiful  polish^ 
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with  a  color  between  the  cherry  and  the  mahogany ;  the  oaks  of  all  BpcK'ice,  the 
Bwect  gum  and  tlic  iragmnt  red  ct  dnr.  Not  only  do  the  cfclar  forcete  fill  the  air 
with  tUcir  rich  itruma,  but  the  wotHlpiles  in  the  door  yards  are  poaitively  attrac- 
tive hy  reaguiu  of  thtir  fragrance.  This  Is  a  luxury  which  even  the  poor  man  baa. 
It  wUl  be  obsened  that  llie  phie  and  the  cypress  are  absent,  the  sand  for  the  rme 
and  the  swamp  for  the  otlier  not  being  found  ueiir  the  banka  of  the  HomoBaesa, 
but  only  at  a  distance  of  three  to  five  miU^s. 

Aa  to  the  animal  products  of  the  woods  and  waters,  nature  as  yet  dominates. 
In  tlie  old  ficldg  and  the  surmunding  hammocke,  and  on  the  palm-chwl  i&landa  of 
the  savannas,  wild  deer  abound,  and  the  wild  turkey  b  an  easy  pri»e.  Bears,  too, 
are  common,  and  the  wild  cat  m.ikea  himself  quite  at  home.  The  panther  or 
tiger,  or  Florida  lion,  may  sometimes  be  seen  or  heard,  though  stddom  met. 
Goods  and  ^puisi^unis  make  sport  for  the  Bi>ortsman  who  likes  variety. 

Hrmy  curious  birds  rarely  found  in  other  regions  make  their  haunts  among 
the  nntniver»ed  W04id&  and  streams,  while  geese,  brant  and  ducks  in  great  flocks 
frequt^nl  the  hnver  wulers  (if  the  river  and  the  lagoons  and  Imyous  near  the  coast. 

Among  the  edible  fish  frequenting  the  river  are  the  sheep's-head,  mullet^  6e& 
trout,  Miu'k  1)asB,  blue-tlsh,  rod  and  channel  bass,  skip-Jack  or  silver  fish,  bream, 
roach,  red  snapper,  cattish,  sailor's  choice,  cavalla,  white  ray,  pompano  and  tarpon. 
Of  slit'll-ti^h  lliereare  craljs,  and  turtles  in  several  varieties,  and  the  salt  bayous 
llifit  lead  into  the  river  in  its  lower  course  are  literally  choked  with  oysteiB  of  the 
fint^st  kind.  There  are  abo  |>orpoise  of  three  varieties,  and  some  fish  of  not  so 
agreeal>Ie  form  and  habit,  as  the  saw*fish,  gar-fish,  jew*fish,  drum-fish,  needle-fish. 
dog-fish  and  sting-ray.  Alligators  are  seen  occasionally  in  the  lagoons,  and  some- 
times by  the  river  side  where  the  banks  are  low.  Tlie  famoua  gulf  fisheries  are 
not  far  otT  the  Homosassa  coast  These  are  of  the  mullet,  the  grouper,  the  red 
snapper  and  Spanish  mackerel.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  broad  bays  of  the 
lower  Homofiasaa  should  not  be  made  a  rendezvous  of  fishermen,  and  a  station 
lor  curing  and  traffic  in  this  line  The  sponge  fisheries,  too,  are  a  local  industry 
of  the  gulf  coast.  The  green  turtle  fishery  also  is  mt^idly  attaining  prominence, 
and  the  ports  at  which  this  tniftic  Is  carried  ou  are  on  either  side  of  the  Homo- 
sassn — ^namely,  at  Cedar  Keys  and  Ke^'^  West,  People  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  what  can  l>e  made  of  the  oyster  business  in  Florida.  Their  beds  are 
innumerable  uU  along  the  brackish  lagoons  and  Imyotis  ot  the  lower  Homosassa, 
Besides  the  immense  tnitfic  Ihafc  might  be  carried  on,  almost  every  resident  on  the 
river  coidd  have  his  own  oyster  bed  for  his  household  supply. 

But  it  is  the  climate,  above  all,  w  hieh  is  the  chief  attraction  at  Homosaaaa. 
It  compares  favorably  with  St.  Augustine,  iindoulUedly  the  favorite  seaside  resort 
of  Florida,  wliile  it  is  free  from  the  Budtlen  damps  and  raw  north  winds  which 
sometimes  vihit  that  charming  place^  Not  only  is  the  temperature  here  remark- 
ably Cfpiable  and  free  from  extremes — the  frnst  point  being  rarely  touched  in 
DecembtT,  and  the  summer  temperature  seldom  stunding  above  90*^ — but  tlie 
atmosphere  is,  to  a  surprising  degree,  free  from  moiisture.  It  may  seem  strange, 
but  the  nlaiive  humidity  of  this  region  of  the  gulf  coast  in  winter  comparer 
favorably  with  that  of  the  high  altitudes  recommemliMl  as  lavalth  resorts  in  om 
Northwestern  Stales.  The  almost  total  absent'e  of  tlio  *'  Spanish  moss'*  from  the 
trees  shows  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  atmospheric  conilitions  her^e,  as 
compared  with  that  of  very  many  favorite  places  in  the  interior  and  on  the  east 
coa&t;  but  from  wlmtever  combinations  of  the  elementvH-^>f  earth,  waters,  sea  or 
air~-it  iimy  have  resulted,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  climate  here  Is  lx>th  deliglitfi!l 
and  salubriouB.  As  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture — whiit  are  calUd  the  **outB" 
of  the  case — it  is  true  thai  in  the  hammocks  the  mosquitoes  and  nddgea  are  very 
annoying  in  the  rainy  smumer  season;  but  they  are  not  so  troublesome  by  far. 
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eilber  in  Ihoir  cluinictor  or  their  niimbtrfi,  ag  in  fiimilar  wtuations  on  Ihe 
coast,  and  scarcely  more  ^o  ihiiii  in  inauy  fAmous  plaoeB  of  rciwirt  in  the  NorUi, 
The  rtnl-hug  is  the  pest  of  the  wixxls,  but  ctiu  easily  be  piartled  aipiinst.  From 
snakes  and  venomous  in»ecta  this  region  Bcems  to  have  peculiar  exemption.  Such 
few  as  there  are  hero  disappear  at  the  first  approach  of  cold,  and  do  not  emerge 
until  hot  weather  comes  on.  They  are  rarely  seen  from  October  to  >Iuy,  It  is  in 
the  munniiT  season,  of  conr&e,  tluit  one  encountcrg  the  special  iU&  of  a  semi- 
troptnd  climate.  The  gulf  coaj^t  of  Hernando  liaa  long  Ix'cn  cclebnitod  for  its 
cotnpnnilive  hcalthflilncss,  and  it  is  a  familiar  si*?ht  to  find  families  from  the 
ijUcrior  camping  for  the  eunmuT  ou  the  banks  and  inlands  of  the  Ilotnosasaa. 
Still,  it  is  njHbiuhtcdly  true  tluit  the  Northerner  who  becomes  a  permanent  rm- 
dent  fiiiyvvliere  vu  i?otUh  Florida  should  exercise  nmch  cure  at  first  if  he  would 
avoid  a  dis;ii:re<'able  initiation  into  bo  unaccu8t(»med  fiurronndings.  But  with 
anything  like  reiLsonable  prudence,  a  smiling  earth,  contfortable  temperature, 
brlj^ht  stni  and  pure  air,  inviting  to  a  life  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round, 
amnot  fail  to  funibh  good  assurance  of  healtli. 

The  except iiitinl  nttraeiions  of  this  region  have  Induced  n  number  of  gentle- 
men, representing  all  Motions  of  the  country,  to  unite  their  etforts  to  open  these 
rieh  restmrces  to  tlicir  appr«i]>rinte  uses.  They  have  purchnsed  some  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  atres  of  clioice  and  selected  lands  along  tlie  whole  course  of  the  Iloino- 
sassa  River,  im-luding  all  the  Yulee  estate,  and  they  are  now  expending  large 
ftums  in  improving  these  uatiinil  advantages,  so  as  to  make  them  available  for 
visitors  or  settlers.  A  careful  l^ipographical  survey  has  been  made^  the  lands 
lotted  and  mapped,  avennef»  and  parks  laid  out,  and  works  are  now  going  on  to 
bring  to  the  best  etTw^t  ever}'  natural  point  of  inter  est  or  advantage.  The  pro- 
prietors will  invite  gentlemen  to  erect  villas  along  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
river;  thi-y  will  provide  steam  launches  ai;d  pleasure  boats,  and  open  shady  walkfi 
and  drives  pavi:*<l  with  white  flhells  fr<an  the  gnlf  l>eaclies,  leading  to  the  points  of 
niot^t  interest  and  beauty ;  thc»y  will  reserve  for  the  prt. en t  the  Iwautiftil  lathloe 
Island,  for  the  purpose  of  nuking  it  a  tropic:iil  garden,  wIutc  the  fli>wcrs  and 
fruit-hejiring  trees  mid  ruri^t  vines  and  shrubs  of  the  gulf  coasts  will  he  gulhen^d 
as  a  type  of  that  HtHliterrant^aa  loveliness,  T!ie  fertile  lands  most  suitetl  for 
general  agriculture  will  lie  opened  to  settlers  at  pncea  that  will  be  within  the 
means  of  alh  The  abundurice  of  valuable  wockIs,  such  as  the  live  oak,  magnolia, 
r«'d  bay,  red  cedar  and  pahnetto,  will  invite  to  profitiihlc  industric*s  in  wood- 
working, srieh  as  fine  finish  for  hi^uses,  b<iat  buikliiig,  cabinet  and  furniture 
making,  &e.  There  is  alno  denuind  even  now  for  workmen  at  various  trades, 
such  as  coo[n  rs,  wheelwrights,  blacksniiths  anci  car|ienlera.  There  are  many 
situations  here  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  gnava,  the 
pineapple  and  other  very  iui>fitablo  fruite.  Htulirulture  in  Florida  is  in  its 
infancy.  The  ca(!uhiiities  of  such  st»il  an<l  clunnte  as  cliaracterize  the  Itomosassa 
region  can  only  b«  dreanii-il  of  l>y  one  accustomed  to  either  climes  who  sees  how 
prrMligal  nature  is  of  her  returns  for  such  rude  attentions  as  are  paid  Xo  her  here. 
This  gulf  coast  is  destined  to  l>e  the  early  garden  of  the  United  States. 

The  means  of  ronnnunication  and  tnmsiH^rtation  which  have  so  long  been 
desired  are  now  about  to  be  made  auijjle.  The  old  famili^jr  route  from  Cedar  Keys 
by  the  gulf  and  river  will  be  reopened.  The  vSiher  Sj^rings,  Ocala  and  Gulf  Rail- 
road is  vigonnii^ly  advaucing  by  way  of  Bhie  Spring  and  Crystal  River,  and  it  is 
k'lieved  wUl  reneh  llomosassa  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1885-86.  The' 
Fltjnda  Soulhc-rn  Radmad  is  already  at  Brooksville^  on  tlie  southern  side  of 
Hoinosjissn,  about  20  miles  away,  and  the  projeri  is  now  under  cun*.ideration  of 
bringing  it  thmugh  to  the  river  this  winter.  Meat»lime,  a  comfortable  stage  Hue 
will  be  nm  from  BrmiksvEle  to  Houujsjissa,  etmnecting  with  the  trains  of  the 
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Florida  Southern,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  another  line  will  rua  between 
Homosassa  and  Blue  Spring,  on  the  north. 

In  anticipation  of  these  openings,  a  hotel,  with  the  best  of  accommodations, 
3s  to  be  erected  by  the  Homosassa  Company  in  season  for  the  visitors  who  will 
rieek  this  favorable  opportunity  for  recreation,  investment  or  permanent  settle- 
ment. Indeed,  the  numerous  applications  on  all  these  scores  already  received 
abundantly  ensure  the  success  of  this  enterprise. 
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This  Blate  hus  been  brought  iiUo  vtTV  iirom;nenl.  notice  by  its  e 
and   iron-ore   deposits,  and    is   rcceivin^f    the   alteiition  of  uiairufiiclurers   iind 
investors  probably  to  a  g-rtiaicT  t'Xt(*nt  ihiui  uity  oiber  SouUiei-n  State. 

Alabuiim  is  situated  I>etweeii  tbe  W*itb  nnd  Siitii  de^Tees  of  Wf^l  longitude, 
and  tbe^tst  and  35lh  panilkd^  of  norlii  kitHutk*.  Tbe  total  aren  is  eetiinatiHl  to 
be  52;2o0  Bqnare  miles,  and  the  lotul  land  tiurfnce  51/>4<J  equiire  niijes.  Tbe 
population  of  the  State,  according  to  tbe  census  of  188D,  wiia  1,202,344,  of  which 
061,1180  were  white  and  0(K),35H  colored;  l,t>rj2,fm  native  iK^rn  and  1»,050 foreirfo. 

In  the  general  destription  of  the  State  1  have  drawn  larfjelj^  upon  the  Rc*port 
of  I  he  Tenth  Census. 

SiTRPACE  CoKToiJU.— Leaving  out  of  account  thf  minor  irregularities,  the 
aurfitce  of  the  Slate  may  \>e  considered  as  an  undulating  plain,  wMiose  tneim  «^leva- 
tiou  above  sea-level  cannot  be  iiiuth  less  thuu  (U)(>feet.  Tow^arcl  the  north  and 
e«gt  the  surface  ritie«  above  this  level,  and  toward  the  south  and  west  it  sinks 
below  it  The  arc  of  a  circle,  with  ChiittamMiga  as  a  ceuter,  descfdied  from  the 
anriliwesiern  corner  of  the  State  arotmd  to  the  Clialt^ihoochee  River  at  Columbus, 
would  include  the  area  whose  general  elevaliou  is  above  000  feet.  The  axis  of 
this  elevHtion,  wliicli  is  the  stJUlheni  terminus  of  the  great  Apalachian  mounlain 
chain,  runu  northeast  and  souUnvest,  and  the  aliitudc  increases  toward  the  north- 
east. There  is  thus  n  genend  sU)[w  away  fmni  tins  elevated  region  toward  all 
points  of  the  compass  from  southeast  around  tti  northwest  The  mouulains  of 
the  State  re&t  u\mn  Um  high  land,  and  often  reiich  an  elevation  above  it  of  1,200 
or  1,500  feet,  or  above  «ea  level  of  2,CW)t>  or  2/m  feet. 

The  rest  of  the  State  outside  of  the  area  above  mentioned,  and  whoee  general 
altitude  ia  less  than  MM}  feet,  has  a  slope  south  «nd  southwest  towanl  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  MianissipiU  Valley.  Along  this  slope  the  s^treams  have  excavated 
their  channels  and  produced  the  varitaiB  topographical  features,  none  of  which 
are  due  to  elevation  al»ove  the  general  surface. 

RrvER  Systems,— There  are,  in  the  n^ost  general  terms,  two  things  which 
have  determinetl  the  drainage  system  of  jVlabama.  Tliese  are,  first,  the  slopes 
toward  the  nortbwi-st  and  the  southeast,  away  from  the  axis  of  elevation  ttlK»ve 
spoken  of;  and,  second,  the  more  general  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  State,  taken 
asa  whole,  southwest  toward  the  axis  of  the  Mi^^siseippi  Valley,  An  msptM^lion 
oj  the  map  will  show  that  the  hitter  cause  h»s  greatly  outweighed  the  former  in 
fixing  the  direeiioa  of  Ihe  w^atercourses,  with  the  result  of  giving  a  general  south- 
west dLr«?clion  to  the  whole  dntiuftge  system  of  the  State,  wilb  the  single  exception 
of  that  of  the  Tennessee  River.  In  the  nortbeaetem  part  of  the  State  the  north- 
east  and  southwest  direction  of  the  valleys  and  ridges  has  also  been  largely 
inBtrumental  in  turning  8<mthwestwanl  (down  the  valleys)  tbe  waters  whose 
natural  fall  is  southeastward  at  right  anglei*  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  this 
mountainous  region. 
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TennaaM  Hieer.— Looking  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Stale  nortbeastwnrdlj, 
wc  find  the  Ulue  Rid^a*,  of  which  the  elevated  coimtry  in  AlHlxnnia  is  but  a  part, 
acting  as  a  wtiler-sbed  iKtween  the  AtlunMc  Ocean  and  Ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The 
dminiige  eloijes  are  therefor*:'  toward  the  norLliwest  and  the  so\itlH\ast.  Al  the 
northwestern  foot  of  this  wuttT-iihed,  in  Nttrih  Carolina,  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  Tennessee  liirer.  Its  nnliiral  northwegtLilj  flow  is  interfered  with  by  the 
topographical  fealuree  of  Hie  eountry,  the  most  fornridnblo  of  which,  according  to 
Proft'sw^r  Safford,  is  the  j^resit  CiiudK-rland  table-land-  Pnrallel  with  this  the  river 
tlows  throui^h  a  larire  part  of  Tennessee,  and,  cutting  through  a  diiachid  part  of 
the  CuinWrland  range  at  Chattanooga,  tnicrs  the  Seqiialchio  Yiilk'y,  which  it 
follows  to  Guiiter»ville,  in  Alabaiua,  where  it  cuts  through  the  re&t  of  the  Cum- 
berland range,  and  liows  thenre  d*nvn  the  north  westerly  sltipe  to  its  Cf>nIlyt"nc0 
with  t!je  MiN*i8sippi  River*  Tlie  TcimcsM^e  is  thus  excepliooal  among  the  rivers 
of  Alnli9tina. 

I'he  ChattdhoacJwr. — This  h  a  lamndiny  stream,  and  is  but  sliju'hlly  rehilKl  to 
Alobama,  a^  its  hcjuhvaters  are  principally  In  Georgia.  Its  tributary  atreania  on 
the  Alalianm  eide  are  mostly  short  and  insignificant. 

77*<!  TaU^tjxtoiMi,  Coom,  Ala/Mi?m,  WdiTu/r  aful  Lover  Ttmibifff/is  Ilitert  have  ^ 
mttny  tlungs  in  common.  They  ail  have  their  hr adwatcre  in  the  elevated  region 
ahtkve  alluded  to,  and  uU  flow  sonlh  and  s<mthwe&t  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
their  npper  parts,  with  the  exerplion  of  the  TomI>lgbeL%  their  flow  is  alt»:*rnalely 
southwest  down  one  <d'  the  valleyft  i^pokc^n  of,  and  then  Fouth  across  a  rid^e  to 
resume  their  southwestern  conrses.  Where  they  leave  that  elevated  region  (which 
is  i&  genend  fi»riaed  of  the  lough  and  hard  rocks  of  the  older  forniation!*)  and 
pus  into  the  territory  formed  by  the  newer  and  softer  rocks,  tliero  ap|K^ar  the 
cascades  which  form  tlie  first  ohsirnctions  to  navigation.  These  falls  or  rapids 
are  si-en  at  Cohttubtis  (Georgia),  Tallahassee,  Wetumpka,  Centerville,  Tuscnloot^a 
and  Muselo  Siioflls,  i^n  llie  prinefpal  HvrM-s,  and  at  corresponding  locjditier^  on  the 
iiUialkT  streaniB. 

The  C<»ofin  Hiver,  from  Uonic,  Georgia,  down  in  Greensport,  Alaljanaijlows 
tn  general  along  the  Plrike  of  the  rm^ks»  and  haw  no  serious  obstruct tonn.  Below 
Orecnfport  it  turns  across  these  roeks,  and  rapids  are  formed,  which  alternate 
with  stretches  of  open,  smooth  watert*  dijwa  toWetinupka,  where  tlie  last  fulls  «ro 
E^itualed.  This  river  has  thus  two  navigal>le  sections  pepar-nted  by  nearly  300  miles 
of  alternating  cascades  and  pixila.  None  of  Ihe  otlier  rivers  in  this  part  of  the 
State  are  navigable  above  the  lower  faUfe. 

Th^  ChocUmhutefm  and  Con^ru/t  Mitern,  with  their  tributaries,  Pea  River, 
Falsailga,  Sepulga,  etc.,  are  all  turned  sijuthward  liy  a  prondnctit  t(HK)grai>hical 
leal'jrt*  km>vvn  as  C'hunneQugga  Ridge,  which  divides  the  wuters  Howing  north* 
wvslwHrti  iiilo  the  Tallapnona  and  Alabama  Rivers  from  those  flowing  southward 
liy  various  channels  Into  the  Gulf  It  will  Imj  &cen  that  their  general  direction  is 
wi*t  of  south,  as  determined  by  the  general  slope  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  State, 

MoCJJfT.\LN8  AND  Taj^le-lands, — The  mountainous  region  of  the  State  ia 
confined  to  ihif  norliM'astern  quarter,  as  before  deflm^d,  and  the  higiier  portions 
Ue  in  the  eastern  half  of  this  area*  The  Valley  of  the  Coosa,  from  the  State  line 
down  to  the  B<.>utliern  line  of  Shelby  and  Talladega  Countii«,  divides  this  region 
Into  parts  which  have  ver)'  diflcrcnt  cbarnclers.  Southeast  of  this  Valley  arc 
iKime  of  the  highcBt  lantls  of  the  State,  and  the  height  of  the  mountains  decrenfit*St 
tm  a  rtde,  going  siairijeast.  In  all  this  reirtim  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are 
im^gular,  and  sometimc*s  f»harp  ere>ted,  hinn  the  outcropt>ing  edges  of  the  gener- 
ally higtdy-inclined  strata.  Northwest  of  tlie  Coosa  Valley  the  mountains  are 
generally  level  nn  top,  ftirming  table-lauds  10  to  15  miles  broad,  separatee!  by  long 
sod  narrow*  valli^ys.    Beyond  the  Tennessee  River  these  table-lands  are  cut  by 
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erosion  into  a  nuniber  of  detached  penkB,  each  with  a  level  or  nearly  level  top. 
These  peaks  overlook  the  valleys  in  Bleep  eecariitueiitB  which,  especially  in  the 
northeast,  oilen  attain  truly  moimlainoUB  proix>rtionB. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Stale  there  are  no  elevations  which  at  all  deserve  the 
name  of  mountains,  and  the  highe$«t  hills  of  this  n^gion  are  due  solely  to  eroaion — 
the  waetliig  of  the  eoflcr  rocks  hy  the  action  of  water. 

VAI.I.EY8.— Many  of  the  valleya  of  the  elevated  region  show  a  close  depend- 
ence upon  the  geologic^il  structure;  and  while  they  arc  all  due  to  erosiion,  their 
position  has  heen  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  determined  by  the  relative  positions 
of  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  strata  of  dit!<Tent  degrees  of  hardness. 

All  the  valleys  in  the  nmantaiiKius  re^Hon  of  the  Stale,  like  the  mountain 
ranges  themselves,  have  a  northeast  and  BonUiwest  direction.  The  most  imp4>rtant 
of  thewj  valleys  in  many  resi^ects  is  that  of  the  Coosa,  which  is  the  scmthem  end 
of  a  series  of  valleys  extending  from  New  York  to  Alalmma,  nnd  known  in  New 
Tork  as  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  Kittntinny  or  Cumher- 
land  Valley,  lu  Virginia  as  the  Great  Valley,  in  Tennessee  as  the  Valley  of  East 
Tennesst'c,  and  in  Alabama,  as  we  have  Juet  seen,  as  the  Ct»osa  Valley.  The 
several  outliers  of  this  valley,  which  separate  the  pints*  of  the  table-lands  and 
coal'fieldfi,  belong  to  the  same  general  system. 

The  sandstones  which  form  the  capping  ijf  the  mountain  idateaiw  rest  upon 
eofler  strata  of  shales  and  linit'iJioneB,  and  the  dip  of  all  the  strata  is  at  a  gentle 
angle  toward  the  south  or  southwest,  while  the  riviT  cuts  across  at  nearly  right 
angles.  Thefte  are  the  conditions  under  which  escariimenls  are  formetl»  such  as 
make  the  southern  l>order  of  iht-  Tennessee  Valley  across  the  Slate. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  the  valleys,  like  the  (jillg,  have  very  little 
relation  to  the  geological  structure,  except  in  the  case  of  tlie  Prairie  RegiouT 
which  may  Im?  considered  as  a  wide  valley,  since  it  is  manj^  feet  ln/hnv  the  hills 
that  Lnrder  it  on  the  north  and  south. 

Climate. — The  mo&t  potent  intiuLnft*-;  which  determine  climate  are  latitude 
or  distance  from  the  equator,  elevation  above  tide  find  configuration  of  mountain 
chains,  proximity  to  the  sea  and  the  direciittn  of  the  ]irevailing  winds.  In  all 
these  parttenlitrs  the  p^isitlon  of  Ahihuma  is  favorable  for  a  temperate  and  uniform 
climate.  The  geographical  position  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  Sttite  have 
already  been  suhjects  of  discuyston. 

Windii, — The  prevailing  winds  during  the  aututnn  and  winter  months  are 
from  the  northeast  and  northwest;  during  the  spring  and  tiummer,  from  the 
southeast;  and  for  the  whole  year,  from  the  soiitlieast  nud  ificiuth,  hut  the  yt*nrly 
mean  directions  are  Ui'arly  evenly  balanced. 

Temperature. — Extremes  of  temj-^erature  sre  comparatively  rare,  and  the 
extremes  of  heat  during  the  summer  months  are  especially  moderated  by  the 
temperiug  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  thotic  parts  of  the  State  most 
remote  from  the  gulf,  their  elevation  above  eeadevel  secvires  immunity  from 
excessive  heat.  The  mean  annual  tempcniturc  of  the  State  is  aliout  64.58^  F. 
The  means  for  the  seiisons  are  iis  follows:  Spring,  63.9°;  summer,  70 .6**;  autumn, 
64.5*^;  winter,  50.4°.  The  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature  fall,  almost  wilhout 
exception,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Januaiy,  rttipitlivvly. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  below  the  latitude  of  Montgomery',  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  winter  aud  for  the  year  are  nearly  normal— that  is,  the  lines 
of  ci}Ual  temperature  run  across  the  State  from  east  to  went,  approxunately 
imraileJ  to  the  lines  of  latitude,  the  temperature  ih'pending  thus  abuoHt  exclu- 
sively upon  the  latitude.  Above  Montgomery,  however,  two  things  interfere  with 
this  regularity,  viz:  1.  The  cooling  influence  of  the  nitnintains,  wliich  has  the 
effect  of  deflecting  the  ibulhermals  southward,    2.  The  heatiag  iiiflutnu  e  of  wide 
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river  valleys  likL»  those  of  the  Coosa,  Wurrior  and  Tt'iiiutfset',  thut  are  sunk  in  these 
highlands,   By  this  cinise  these  lines  are  cnrrietl  imrtliwartl  »>f  their  nurnial  |K>Hition, 

With  Ihi-^^j  gcDtTiil  prinriph's  in  view,  Ike  distributifin  of  the  tcmjieralure  wtH 
tie  rewdUy  understood. 

The  hue  of  mean  aiinunl  tenijieniture  of  (IH^  F.  crosscB  the  State  just  Boutli  of 
Mobile;  that  of  M°  just  alaive  Mont|;ouiery,  curving,  hit w ever,  Bouthward  fmm 
Monigoniery  to  Eufauhi.  The  line  (if  §0"^  follows  iii>i^roximately  the  curve  siJokeii 
of  M8  running  from  Columtjus,  Georgia,  around  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
8lale* — ^that  is,  it  followB  the  horders  of  the  elevated  ur  inounlainons  rejirion»  Iwing, 
however,  carried  northward  hy  the  Coosi^  and  the  Warrior  Rivera,  and  ejintward 
hy  the  Tennessee.  The  line  of  50®  is  confined  to  the  northeast ern  corner  of  the 
8tat*\  hut  is  brought  far  to  the  south  by  the  mountain  plateau  lying  between  the 
t'oowi  and  the  Tennessee  Rivere, 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  lineH  of  et)ual  temperature  for  the  winter.  Ttiat 
of  52°  nins  nearly  parallel  with  the  aist  degree  of  latitude;  that  of  48®  liaB  its 
nonnal  cciur&e  Ibroiigb  Selmn  and  Montgomery,  Imt  ib  earried  by  the  Cooisa  River 
iu^  high  up  at*  the  cnj«sing  of  the  ftelina,  Rome  and  Dullon  Railroad  at  Coosa 
Bridge;  and  that  of  44®  follows  tlie  margin  of  the  mountainous  region,  except 
where  it  is  carried  by  the  Coosa  River  above  Talladega,  and  by  the  Tennessee 
River  eastward  nearly  to  Deciitur.  The  line  of  4b''  includen  onl3'  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  State,  to  which  it  is  crowded  by  the  Coo&a  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers* 

The  lines  of  eiiual  temperature  for  the  summer  show  much  greater  irregu- 
larity, mused  apparently  by  the  prein-mileniting  intluenee  of  the  river  valleys, 
Thiis  the  line  of  l^Ct®  runs  diagonally  Irom  Tallabusitiee,  in  Florida,  np  to  Tnsca- 
lmi«a»  by  reas*m  of  the  Alabfiraa^  Tombigbee  and  Warrior  Rivera.  The  line  of  78* 
eiir%'eii,  like  s^iineof  thot^e  above  mentiotjed,  around  the  tHirdcr  of  the  motiutainous 
I  region^  Ijeing  considerably  iuilented  by  the  Cmisa  and  Wurnor  Rivers,  whibi  it 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Temir!*me  River  thrf»ugb  the  whole  of  Northern 
Akbiuna  into  the  Slate  of  Tennessee  lieyond  Chattanooga 

111  tiie  latitude  of  Montgomery'  the  kst  frost  cx-cui-s^as  a  ruk\  Ijclween  tlie  5th 
and  the  25tli  of  April,  and  where  the  last  frost  is  recorded  in  March  the  records 
«how  that  itaactufd  tbnnatiou  in  April  was  [Jrcvenled  by  unfavorable  conditions, 
Mich  as  cloudy  wiiather  or  hriyk  windH.  The  first  frosts  oeeur  usuatly  U-tWfen 
Ihc  KHti  and  the  2.1th  of  October.  When  the  tirnt  frost  lidls  in  Nov  em  her,  the 
ITC<»rds  aJways  show  that  some  time  in  October  the  tem|)crutnrt.^  was  sulflcienlly 
hw  for  fn*st,  the  actual  fonnatiou  of  wdilch  was  prevented  hy  the  unfavond)le 
conditions  above  mentionevL 

The  influence  of  toi>ogra[)by  upon  the  formation  of  frost  is  clearly  se<'n  in 
thoHe  parte  of  the  State  where  the  variations  in  k^vel  are  eonsiilerable;  for  though 
bcilh  the  uKiuntains  and  the  valleys  are  exposed  U>  the  same  conditions,  ami  radia- 
tion from  each  goes  on  at  the  same  rate,  tlie  effeels  uf  the  raLliation  will  \m  felt  In 
liiircreiit  degrees.  As  the  air  is  tooled  it  becomes  more  dense,  and  in  consctpience 
L flows  ilown  the  slopes  to  the  lower  levels^  wfiere  it  accnunilfites.  The  elevat*«d 
'lands  are  thus  never  expo«etl  to  the  full  intensity  of  frosts,  for  their  [nwition 
nifonls  a  n-ady  way  for  the  escape  of  the  cooled  «ir,  which  tiows  down  the  sli»pes 
an  tiLst  as  ft»rmt*d,and  the  rcH:luctton  of  tempernture  is  in  this  way  greatly  retartlcMi. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  valleys  and  lowlands  not  only  retain  all  the  cold  air 
caused  by  their  own  radiation,  but  serve  also  as  reservoirs  for  the  cohl  air 
ikBcctiding  frean  the  adjoining  heights.  The  conditions  for  fr'>st  formation  nre 
tbtw  gr'-ally  increastHl,  and  in  a  degree  are  proportional  to  the  nurrowness  c»f  tlie 
?alley  and  the  height  of  the  adjacent  hills. 

Rainfall. — The  supply  of  moisture  for  the  rainfall  of  tlie  l??outhern  Hlates 
€Otne«  mainly  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  densest  annual  precipitation  of  60 
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inches  and  upward  being  over  the  region  of  the  delta  of  the  Misslshippi  Rrver 
ftnd  along  the  conats  of  Louisiana,  Misti^bsippi^  Alabama  mid  Western  Florida 
An  area  of  heavy  annual  rainfall,  50  inches  and  upward,  spreatls  tbence,  with 
gmduallj  diminishing  amount,  no  rt  bene  I  ward,  including  Lonisiana,  Southwestern 
Arkniisas,  Wti*tfni  Teniie!?8€'e,  the  whole  of  Mississippi  and  Alabtima,  NorUi- 
wcstt-rn  Georgia,  and  purla  of  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  Florida.  Along'  the 
eaBlem  ccmstB  of  Fh^Hda,  Georgia,  and  Scmtb  and  North  Canxlinu  the  influence  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  seen  in  the  heavy  precipitate  of  iVom  o.j  lo  GO  Inches  which 
fidls  there. 

The  distribution  of  the  miufall  in  Alabama  ffir  the  year,  and  for  the  winter 
and  summer  seasons,  la  about  af$  follows  t 

An  annual  precipitate  of  50  Inches  and  upward  falls  within  a  lielt  narrowest 
in  the  middle  and  widening  out  at  both  ends,  and  crossing  the  State  diagonally 
ftoni  the  south wc. stern  to  the  ntirtheuslfrn  eornen  In  the  lower  part  of  ttds  belt 
in  area,  including  Mol»ile  and  Bnldwin  and  parts  of  Washingttm,  Chirke,  3lonr<>e, 
Wilcox,  Dallas,  Lowndes.  Duller,  Conecuh  and  Eycandua  Counties  receives  an 
annua]  rainfall  of  6*3  inches  and  upward,  reaching  a  nuiximum  of  VA  ijiches  at 
Mount  Vernon.  In  the  extreme  norihwestem  corner  of  the  ^^tate  is  another  small 
area  whose  annual  rainfall  is  above  6(i  inclies.  Between  these  two  areas  the  rain- 
fall is  less,  falling  below  50  inches  in  the  central  part.  Eastward  of  the  main  belt 
the  nmount  of  annual  riiiufall  decreases,  lieing  l>etween  44  and  50  inches  over  the 
Boulheai^teru  part  of  the  Stute,  except  in  two  small  areas  in  Lee  and  Chamlmrs 
and  in  llcnry  Counties,  w  here  it  ninges  between  40  antl  44  inches. 

Duriut^  the  winter  months  (December,  Jaimary  and  February)  we  find  the 
areu  of  maximum  rainfall  running  alon;j;:  the  w^eslern  border  of  the  Stale  within 
30  miles  of  the  Misyii(?.ippi  line,  except  wii ere  a  branch  is  thrown  otf,  including 
parts  of  DmUiis,  Wilcox,  Lowndes,  Montgomer>%  Butler,  Crenshaw,  Pike  and 
Bullock  Ctnmlies,  and  another  deflection  towanl  the  east  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
including  parts  of  Lawrence,  Limestone  and  iladison  Counties.  Over  the  rest  of 
the  Sttite  the  winter  rainfall  is  betsveen  12  and  10  inches,  excx'pt  in  a  smiill  area  in 
the  western  part  of  Sumter  County  and  a  strip  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Btate  below  Chambers  County,  including  parts  of  Chambers,  Lee,  Macon,  Bullock, 
Bar  I  tour,  Dale,  Geneva,  and  n\\  of  Henry  and  Russell  Counties,  where  it  falls 
below  12  inches. 

During  tJie  summer  months  (June,  July  and  August)  the  greatest  amount  of 
rain  falls  snuth  of  a  line  running  from  the  southwestern  part  of  Choctaw  County 
to  the  upper  line  of  Ditllas,  und  thence  stuiUieustvvard  to  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  State,  in  Ilenry  County.  Withm  the  area  thus  outlined  the  rainfall  is  14 
inclies  an<l  upward,  increasing  to  18  inches  and  more  in  Mobile,  Baldwin,  Wash- 
ington, Clarke,  Monroe,  Butler,  Conecuh,  Escambhi  and  Covington  Counties. 

North  of  the  Tennessee  River,  In  Lauderdale,  Limestiine,  Madisiui  and 
Jackt^ui  Counties,  we  Mud  nnrilher  area  of  liirge  punmu-r  rsiintnll,  14  inches  and 
upward,  and  belweeTi  tlu!  two,  over  perhaps  iwo-thinls  of  the  State,  the  summer 
ndnfsdl  falls  belnw  M  inches. 

In  the  metecu-ological  region  of  which  Alabama  forms  a  piul  there  are 
coutmonly  observed  two  niaxinui  of  precipitation,  the  principal  one  ulsjut  the  end 
of  July,  the  gecondjiry  cuic  early  in  December;  also  a  prinHpnl  minimum  early  In 
October,  and  a  secondary  one  toward  the  end  of  xipnl.  The  niuge  in  Alabama, 
however,  is  moderiite.  and  the  diBtribution  tolerably  uniform  throughout  the  year, 
as  may  Ik*  seen  from  the  following  statemeni : 

Theaversge  rainfall  of  the  State  ii^  55.04  inches,  ami  of  this  13,86  inches  fall 
during  the  spring  mouths^  14  07  during  the  summer,  ltKT4  during  the  autumn,  and 
16*37  during  the  wiutei. 
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The  reoorda  kept  at  Montgomeiy  show  ttmt  no  periods  of  wet  weatlier 
extend  over  live  days,  and  that  when  the  periods  are  long  heavy  raiuMls  are 
exceptional  During  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May  thunder-eUirras  are 
not  nnOBual,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  then  falls  is  6ometimt«  gri^at.  These 
etonnfl  come  mostly  from  westerly  directions^  from  eouthwest  around  to  north- 
west, hut  most  often  from  the  aouthweat.  The  strong  winds  with  whieh  thry  are 
nmaUy  accompanied,  sometimes  reach  the  force  of  hurricnnesor  tonmdoc^s,  which 
'  fweep  over  the  country  in  a  narrow  track,  ufiually  of  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 
The  tornadoes  come  almost  without  exception  from  the  eunthwr^Ht^  tlie  wind 
having  a  gyratory  motion,  as  la  shown  by  tlte  positions  of  the  prostrated  trees. 

Bnow  falls  occasionally  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fehruary.  In  the 
lower  counties  of  the  State  it  Is  extremely  rare,  but  northward  there  is  usually  at 
least  one  considerable  snowfall  daring  the  winter. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  Stale  muy  be  dividtni  Into  three  sections — 
Northern,  Middle  and  Southern,  differing  in  their  main  chiiracterifttics. 

The  Middle  Division,  having  an  area  of  alK>ut  Hl,OtK>  e<iiiare  miles^  embraoee 
the  following  counties  and  parts  of  coniities:  All  of  Clehume,  CaMnMiu,  Saint 
Clnir,  Shelby,  Talladega,  Clay,  Rnndolplu  Chtini^>ers  and  Coosa,  narrow  belt* 
through  Jackson,  Marshall,  De  Kalb  and  Blount,  southern  Cherokee,  most  of 
Etowah,  Boutbeaatem  Jefferson,  a  small  strip  ahmg  the  80Uthrnsit:m  C'4lge  of 
Tuficnloosa,  northern  Bibb,  eastern  hidf  of  Chilton,  southern  Ehnore,  Tallnpoofia 
and  Lee. 

The  Northern  Division  adjoiag  the  Bliddle  Division  on  the  northwest.    Its 

area  is  about  9,700  square  mdes^  and  emlutices  the  Ibllowing  eounties  nud  parts  of 

counties:     All  of  Lawrence,  Winstou^  Walker,  Cullman,  Morgan,  Lhneslone  and 

Madison,  and  parts  of  De  KnU\  Chcmkrc,  Etowah,  Jackson,  Marshsdl,  Blount, 

^  Jefferson,  TuscHloosa,  Fayette,  Marion,  Franklin,  Colbert  autl  Laudertlsde. 

The  Southern  Division  includes  all  that  pjirt  of  the  Stale  south  and  west  of 
the  limits  of  the  Middle  and  Nori.hcrn  Divisions,  and  has  an  iinm  of  alMUit  32,000 
•qnnre  mile*.  It  embraces  the  counties  of  Pickens,  Greene,  Hale,  Sumter,  Choc- 
law»  Marengo,  Dallas,  Perry,  Auta^'-a,  Lowndes.  Montgomery,  Macc)n,  Bullock, 
Knssell,  Barbour,  Pike^  Crenshaw,  Bntler,  Wilcox,  Monroe,  Clarke,  Waj^hin^ton, 
Mobile,  Baldwin.  Escambia,  Conecuh,  Covington,  Geneva,  Colfee,  Dulr  and  Henry, 
I  well  as  the  whole  or  parts  of  Laudcnlale,  CollJiTt,  Franklin,  Marion,  Lamar, 
LFftJ^ettc,  Tuscaloosa,  Bibb,  Chiltou,  Elmore,  Tallapoosa  and  l^ee. 


GEOLOGICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

HT001.R  DrrrsiOK.— 1.  Thd  MekmorpMc  Regum^  a  part  of  the  great  Apab- 
chain,  inckuling  some  of  the  mos^t  elevatt^  land  in  the  State  in  the 
r«aiintles  of  Cleburne,  Randolph^  Chandnrrs,  Lee,  Macon,  Talbipoosa,  Clay,  Coosa^ 
Elmore  and  ChiUrm,  and  comprising  an  are«  of  4,42^  square  miles.  The  rr»eka  of 
this  region  arc  the  uUered  and  crystulized  sediments  either  of  Silurian  or  preceding 
ages,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  diversity,  both  in  their  chemical  composition,  In 
their  phyeical  characters,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  topography  and  the  m\\n  to 
which  they  give  riwe.  There  are  all  gradations  between  the  hard,  almost  tnde-  * 
elruclil»le  qnartzites  to  the  easily-eroded  marble;  from  the  warm,  fertile,  and 
undulating  granitic  and  gneiesic  land  to  the  much  broken,  often  sterile  tracts 
formed  by  mica  slates  and  other  highly  siliceous  rocks.  With  the  varying  compo- 
iriaon  of  the  rocks  come  varying  dejcrrees  of  resistance  to  demy  and  eroism,  and 
lience  tlie  gn-at  variety  in  the  scenery  of  this  re^qon,  where  high  and  almost 
moantainous  ridges  alternate  with  r«»]Hng  and  sometimes  rugged  lowlands  and 
▼alk^     In  some  parts  the  strata  have  undergone  complete  disintegration  in  place 
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and  Uaye  been  oonyerted  into  great 


of  Btratifled  clays,  interlamin&ted  with 


seams  of  quartz,  wJilch,  gradually  broken  down,  cover  tlie  ground  with  their 

angular  frug^uientB. 

2.  The  Cocmi  VaUej/  Regum  and  its  OiiUierB,—Thf^  wide  valley,  with  prevaD- 
ing  calcareous  rocks,  which  lies  Ix-twefU  Ibe  mL'taiucirpliic  area  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  southeastem  edges  of  the  Coosa  and  CaUaha  eoal-fielde  and  Lookout 
mountain  on  the  other  has  received  the  name  above  given  from  the  Coosa  River, 
whicli  tmversea  its  whole  length.  Geologically  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  valley 
of  eastern  Tenncaaee;  and,  intleed,  the  valley  of  which  this  is  a  part^  and  which 
has  lM?t  n  described  by  Profeenor  Snfford  as  a  ctimplex  trough  fluted  with  »t!on«  of 
armilbr  valleys  and  ridge8,  extends  at  leaat  from  the  Su&quelianna  River  to  middle 
Aliil)u]iia. 

The  main  valley  of  the  Coowi,  with  the  limita  above  given,  la  from  15  to  20  or 
80  milt^  wide,  and  is  closely  furrowed  with  parallel  valleys  and  ridges,  all  trending 
northeast  aud  southwest.  This  valley  is  embraced  in  the  couuties  of  Cliemkee, 
Cleburne,  Calhoun,  Etowah^  Saint  Clair,  Talladega,  Shelby,  Coosa  and  Chilton, 
and  hm  an  area,  including  its  ridge  lands,  of  2,580  square  miles.  Several  outlying 
valleys,  with  very  sluiihur  geological  structure  and  soil  varieties,  may  be  most 
couveniHiitly  dei*criLie<.!  in  couucelion  with  it. 

Tht'Ke  outliers  arer  1.  The  Caliulwi  Valle^^  lying  between  the  Coosa  and 
Cababa  coalfields,  in  the  counties  of  Saint  Clair,  Jefiei'son,  Shelby  and  Bibb»  its 
area  being  885  ei|unre  miles.  2.  Roup^s  and  Jf>nes'  Valley,  I>etwei'n  Ihe  Cahabft 
and  Warrior  ctmb fields,  In  Jefferson,  Tusc^looBa  and  Bibb  Coimties;  area,  2S5 
square  miles.  8.  Willis'  Valley,  between  Lookout  and  Sand  Mountains,  in 
De  Kalb,  Etowah  and  Saint  Chur  Coyuties;  area,  4(50  etjuare  miles.  4.  Murfibree's 
Valley,  in  Etowah  and  B!ount  Counties;  area,  11 1>  stjuare  miles.  5.  The  Blount 
springs,  or  Brown's  Valley,  which  is  a  prolnngation  into  Alnlnaum  of  the  Secjuat- 
chle  Vulky  of  Tennessee,  and  runs  through  Jiickson,  Mursbnll  and  Blount 
Counties,  having  an  area  of  about  4fiO  square  niilea. 

The  strata  which  appear  at  the  surface  and  conlnbute  to  the  formation  of  the 
soils  in  all  these  valleys  are  the  representatives  of  all  the  geological  formations 
occurring  in  Alabama,  from  the  primordial  or  lowest  division  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  up  to  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures.  In  the  following  staiement  is 
given,  in  dtsccnding  order,  the  names  and  geological  positions  of  these  strata, 
BO  far  as  their  equivalence  has  been  made  out: 

Carbontferous. . .  * 7.  Coal  Me&suret  of  the  VVarrior,  CabjibdL  And  Coosa  fi«ld&. 

Sub-Carboniferous i  ^'^  Upper,  Calc»reoi«,mouoiair.  Uin»toi«. 

.jui,-i^«i^^»i»4vw,,..«  ^  ^^  Lower  Siiiccoii6j  siliceouf  group, 

DcvoniaD 4.  Black  Sh»lc. 

Upper  Silurian  ...*...     3.  Clinton  or  Red  Mounmin  grouti. 

"  "'  '    '    I  Ana  I 


Lowo'  SUurtait. 


'2.  Treuton  and  Cha^y,  shalu 
,  Catctferom  and  Poudam. 


limestone. 
Dotomiie  or  niagnc»tan  llmcslone. 
i/«  Shale  (calcareous  shalct. 
e.  Upper  sandstone  (cakareous  saod^htone. ) 
it,  F'oudam  »and»tofie  proper. 
a,  Semi-inecamorphic  fthales  and  couglomenitiet. 

NORTRERN  DmsioN. — 1.  Th^  Cml  Memtureif  Hegi&n^  iucl  tiding  (a)  TbtT  Cooaa 
field,  which  eiu  braces  aljout  80  »quar«  mik^s  in  the  north  west  lj  11  jmrt  of  Cnlhoun, 
alKJut  InO  aquare  mlleg  in  Saint  Claire  and  about  2^J5  scjuare  miles  in  Bbelby 
County,  making  hn  aggregate  of  415  squarf^  miles;  the  Otilitiba  tiH<l,  which. 
Incluiles  about  TjO  square  niilea  in  8aiut  Chiir,  IIW)  iu  JetTerson,  UlO  in  Shelby,  and 
125  \n  Bibb  County,  aggregating  43.'>  **qu»re  miles.  In  boih  tlN'i^e  lieldi*  tlie  strata, 
consiBling  of  sandatonee,  conglomerates,  simleiff  and  eoal  lieds,  are  tilted  at  consid- 
erable anglei*^  and  poeeessing  varying  degrees  of  resistance  o[  disintegration  and 
eroism,  have  been  very  unequally  degraded.  The  main  ridges  and  valleys  have 
the  general  direction  of  norlhciist  and  southwest,  corresponding  to  the  outcropB 
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of  the  tilted  strata ;  bul  thiB  tmifoniijty  is  often  greatly  obecured,  and  Ib  places 
is  obliteraied  by  the  Irregularities  produced  by  the  glreams  which  traverse  the 
fields  across  the  outtTops»  In  the  presence  of  tliese  inequalitiefit  produced  by  the 
folding  or  the  tilting  t>f  the  BtmtJi,  these  fit'lde  clitfur  from  the  great  Warrior  field, 
where  the  topographical  ftiatures  hnve  no  puch  direct  conned  ion  with  the  geologi- 
4XiX  Structure.  It  seems  to  be  welJ  e«tabhtihed  thiii  the  three  coal-tieldfl  of  Alalmma 
were  once  contmuoue,  and  tl.at  they  have  been  separated  by  folds  (since  d«nuded) 
and  by  laulU.  {h.)  The  Warrior  Field,  the  name  jriven  to  tliat  part  of  Ihe  Coal 
Measures  of  AlatMima  which  is  drained  Ity  both  forka  of  Ihe  Warrior  River  and 
their  tributaries.  This  ticld  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  plateau  ortohle- 
laiid^  and  the  Warrior  hafein  proper. 

The  Tahle4and.— It  is  characteristic  of  the  table-lands  or  plateaus  tliat  the 
limestone  beds,  which  underiie  the  capping  of  Coal  Measures  rucks,  are  above  the 
general  drainage  level  of  tlie  country.  Ttiis  arrangement  of  the  two  classes  of 
strata  determines  in  great  measure  tlio  character  of  the  scenery,  for  the  removal 
by  erositmof  the  more  perisliahle  limestones  causes  the  imtlerminingof  thchimler 
sandstones  above,  which  from  time  to  lime  hnak  off  with  vertical  faces,  forming 
r  'CUfls.  In  height  the  plHteaufl  diminish  coiU  inuously  towikrd  tiie  southwcHt,  paHslng 
graduall}'  into  the  Warrior  basin.  In  tlie  8t;ile  f>f  Tennessee  their  elevation 
above  Ihe  surrounding  country  varies  from  S'jO  to  1,000  feet.  In  Jaclts<ni  and 
Madisim  Counties  some  of  tiie  spurs  attain  an  equal  height^  but  furtlier  soutliweat, 
la  Morgjin  and  MarshaUj  the  elevation  will  not  average  mtire  tljaa  5oi>,  and  in 
CuUmun  end  Blount  Counti(?8  not  more  than  3i!0  teet,  and  near  the  Slississippi 
line  tht-y  come  down  to  llie  drainage  level.  The  main  body  of  the  tal)ledand  Is 
knowu  as  Sand  Mountain,  lying  between  the  Scquatcliie  fold,  or  Brown's  and 
Teime«see  Yaileys,  on  the  northwest,  and  Wills*  and  Miirphre</s  Valleys  on  the 
aonthe«U!^t,  and  include  parts  of  E>e  Kalb,  JackMou,  Marstjail  and  Blount  Countiea. 
The  highest  parts  of  this  table-land  are  to  be  found  along  its  cdg«?8  overlot>kiag 
the  valleys  alwive  nicnliouetl,  uud  there  \n  a  general  slope  both  ways  toward  the 
ceotiT  of  the  plateau^  which  thus  l>ecome«  a  sijallow,  elevated  trough. 

Beyond  Wills'  Valley  is  Lf>okout  Mountain,  an  outlier  of  8:iud  Mountain, 
and  lieyond  Murphree^s  Valley  (sotuhc^st)  Blount  Mountain,  a  spur  of  the  main 
table  land.  All  these  parts  have  similar  structiue,  and  tljeir  elevated  rims^  adjoin- 
ing the  valleys,  are  usunlly  only  slightly  indented  by  the  watemourses,  except 
where  some  large  »tre}un  leavt's  the  plateau,  as  in  the  canes  of  Little  Rivera  on 
Lookout,  and  Short  Creek,  on  Sand  Alountain.  Korthwest  of  the  Teiuieesee 
River,  however,  the  tributaries  of  iltsit  stieum  huve  cut  the  elevated  lands  belong- 
ing to  this  division  into  a  number  of  more  or  less  isolated  peaks,  some  of  which, 
rsperiuIJy  in  the  nortlieiusteni  jmrt  of  the  State,  huvc  still  llie  capping  of  Coal 
J^lfjisure»,  which  have  Ijeen  entirely  removed  from  nmiiv  of  those  lying  larihest 
tuward  the  west.  Overlooking  the  Tennessee  Vallev.  in  Lawrence  uiid  Franklin 
Counties,  the  elevated  rim,  which  is  locally  called  Sand  Mountain,  is  ihe  border  of 
the  Warrior  basin,  and  will  )m  consideretl  along  with  it. 

Approximately,  the  area  of  the  elevated  lands  or  plateaus  as  alxive  limited 
would  be  alxiUl  1,000  square  miles  on  Sand  Mountain  and  its  Bpur  in  Jackson, 
Tie  Knlhj  Marshall,  Etowah,  Moriran^  Saint  tMair  and  Blnunt  Counties,  alwut  290 
f^iuare  miles  on  Lookout  Mountain,  in  l)e  Kalb,  Cherokee  and  Elowah,  alMmt580 
iiquare  miles  ru  the  detached  sjau-s  of  the  Cumberhmd  northwest  of  the  Ten- 
iie*^ee.  in  Jackson,  Madison  and  Marshal],  und  to  these  might  be  added  about  half 
the  area  of  Culkuan  (■ounty,  whose  measures  partake  of  the  ch^inicters  of  Iwjth 
the  table-hinds  ainl  of  the  basin,  a}M>ut  2t)5  scpiure  mile'«;  aggregating  in  all  2,8*55 
iquaxc  miles.  A  not  inconsiderable  [mrt  ot  this  area  north  of  Tenne.«»6ee  is 
aKniiitaia  slope,  and  is  not  strict  ly  tnVile-hiiid. 
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The  Warrior  Basin.— This,  like  t!ic  Uble-liinci,  is  in  geneniJ  a  trough^ 
ntjallow  and  Eloping  from  nortbeaet  to  Bouthwe^t,  with  sUi^bily  ck^NuIrd  rims  nexfc^ 
to  llie  Ttnni'S4M.'e  Valicy  oa  tbe  north  and  Jones'  Vrilley  on  llio  eouih,  AaU 
Brown's  Valley  diWdes  the  plateau,  eo  iU  conlimmtion  &ouUi westward  ns  »i  rkK^e 
diyklcs  the  busin  into  two  unet^ud  fnirts.  Soutbwt&t  of  the  confluence  of  the  two^ 
W*irriorB  these  two  parts  seem  to  ei»me  together  in  one  common  baaiu  by  thi^l 
sinking  awny  of  the  ridge  wbich  sepamtis  ilu?m  biglier  up,  ^^ 

Tlie  Wnrrior  basin  includes  all  of  Wnlki^r  and  Winston  and  parts  of  CuUmaiv 
Morgan,  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Marion,  Lamnr,  Fayette,  Tuscaloosa  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  and  will  ag^g^reg^te  about  4,9.r5  square  nulei^.  Tbe  whole  area  of  the  War- 
rior field  IB  thus  estimated  at  about  7,810  stjuare  miles.  The  surface  of  tbe  elevated^ 
birder  lands  here  included  is  compttratively  level,  though  sufHcienlly  nndulattng^^l 
and  In  places  the  stn-anis  have  cut  deep  gurges  into  the  hard  snndBtones  and 
conglomerates.  In  the  basin  there  is  much  more  in<*(iuality  of  surface,  and  in  the 
Ticinity  of  streams  the  countn*  is  often  extremely  rough,  although  tbe  watijr-sheds 
are  seldom  more  than  250  or  800  feet  alnive  the  geiiend  level  of  the  eiream8.j 
Along  the  edges  of  Imlh  table-laud  and  ba^in  the  higher  rims  are  parts  of  folds  i 
the  Btrnta,  and  are  of  sufficient  height  to  detemiiiie  the  direction  of  tbe  water 
oouree&t  and  Uecce  the  nature  of  tlie  topograpliy,  la  the  liasin  there  are  numcrou 
undulations  of  the  strata,  but  they  are  rarely  of  sutljcient  importancG  to  alTecl  the 
topograpby. 

2.     The  Tt^nneMee  VaU^jf  Eegit^n.—VmlfT  Ibis  he^id  are  Included  not  only  the 
immediate  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River,  but  also  the  whole  region  in  Alabama 
drained  by  its  tribularies,  except  the  aiitkOinal  valley,  down  wliich  the  river  flows 
in  Jackson  County,  and  the  table-lands  of  De  Kalb,  the  Ctrndierland  sjmrs  in 
Jackson^  Madison  and  Mars^hall,  already  described,  and  the  driA-belt  in  Franklin^ 
Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties.     With  tbese  limits,  therefore,  this  rrgion  will 
embrace  an  att^a  on  IthiUi  siiles  of  the  Tenm-Hseo  ex  I  tending  from  the  Stale  line  oul 
the  north  to  tbe  ConI  Mwisures  of  the  Warrior  field  on  the  south.     Tlie  averagal 
width  of  this  drainage  urta  from  Dortb  to  south  is  atwuit  43  miles,  and  Lnchide*' 
parts  of  Jackiioii,  Marsliall,  Mtirgan,  Lawrence,  Frmklin,  Colbert  and  Landerlale, 
and  all  of  Limestone  and  prut  of  Madison  Counties,  aggregating 4,/>30 square mllea. 

The  general  features  of  llii.<i  reirion  are  Ibose  of  a  plain  13  to  15  miles  wide, 
the  Tennessee  Yalky  proper,  through  which  the  river  flows  on  in  its  tortuous 
patli,  the  valley  being  bounded  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  by  billy,  and 
in  some  places  almost  mountniuotiH  country,  and  the  hills  and  the  valley  belonging 
to  Hie  same  geological  age,  t!ie  couOguralion  of  tlio  wiiole  area  being  the  result  of 
erosion  during  long  geogr;ipbical  periods  by  waters  whose  present  representatives 
are  the  Tennessee  and  its  tribulai  ics. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  summits,  which  represent  approximately  th»^ 
generul  level  of  tbe  original  laud  surface,  is  in  tlie  eubtern  part  of  this  regioaV 
about  2,0C>0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  gradual  slope  westward,  so  that  tbe 
8ummil>!  near  the  Mississippi  line  are  not  nune  ilian  0(>0  or  l,tK>0  feet  above  sea- 
level.     The  genend  surface  of  the  lowlands  exhibits  a  similar  slope,  tbe  elevattoi 
at  Hunlsvitle  being  612  feet,  at  Courtland  500  feet,  and  at  Dickson  4*<8  feet.     Thei 
billy  country  in  the  northern  part  of  this  area  is  known  as  the  Barrens,  and  is  a«l 
pari  of  tbe  great  highland  rim  of  Tennessee. 

South  of  the  Barrens  lies  the  valley  proper  of  the  Tennessee,    The  su: 
is  almog.t  level,  the  uniformity  broken  here  and  Ibere  by  sliglit  elevations,  genei 
ally  covered  with  trees  made  up  of  fragments  of  rb('rt.     Throughout  the  wl 
areu  hiuk  liok-s  mid  cuves  are  common  and  almost  cbarBCteristic. 

The  southern  border  of  the  valley  is  made  by  the  escarpment  of  the  Warrior 
coal-ffeld,  Sand  Mountain,  as  it  is  uaually  called,  rising  above  the  valley  to  a  height 
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which  wiU  ayerage,  perhaps,  6CM)  or  700  feet.  Along  the  norUi^u  tM»  of  this 
escarpment,  ahoat  half  way.  is  a  terrace  or  hcnch,  which  in  the  eastern  part  of 
_Morgan  County  is  very  nHrri>w»  hut  widens  going  westward,  and  a  considerahle 
impression  is  formed  h<*twfcn  it  and  Snnd  Moniituin,  lu  Lawrence  and  Franklin 
CcmnticB  this  depression  is  deepened  tiilo  a  valley  with  cilcareo us  soils  (Moult(>n 
and  Russeirs  Valleys,)  and  the  lieuch,  iiiiw  completely  depurated  from  Sand 
MouBtiiin^  forms  a  very  conppicuoiis  ft^nturo  of  the  landHcai>e,  known  hh  the  Ljtlle 
MoQtitaln  range.  Theae  valleys  have  the  siune  general  characters  as  the  Ten- 
Valley,  and  are  pjirtly  based  on  the  same  rockw.  The  Liitk  Moimtain 
r»ge  terminal es  toward  the  north  with  rather  hold  cscarpmcnls,  but  slopes  more 
ntly  southward. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  Tennessee  drainage  areji  in  northern  Alabama  arc 
Ihe  Barrens*  tlie  valley  lands,  and  the  Little  Mountain  range,  and  they  divide  the 
mvurUice  about  as  follows:  Barrens,  010  square  miles;  valley  lauds,  2,4'iO  square 
miles;  and  Little  Mountain  range,  540  Bquare  miles. 

Leaving  out  of  conk^ideratian  tlie  moiiiilain  Bpuf»  of  the  Cumberland  range 
in  Jackson  and  Madison,  the  anticlinal  fi)ki  of  the  Beciuatchie  in  Jackson,  and  the 
drift  in  Lauderdiile,  Colbert  and  Franklin,  the  surface  rocks  to  which  the  soils  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  owe  their  origin  belong  to  a  single  formation,  the  sub- 
carboniferous,  the  snbdiviBinns  of  w^bieh,  us  adopted  by  the  State  Geological 
Snrvey,  arc  as  follows:  Upper:  calcMrcoHs — mountain  bmeBtone^  or  Chester; 
lower;  Siliceoufr— Baint  Louis  limestone  and  Keokuk. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  strata  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Upper  Silnriaa 
formations  arc  exposed  along  certiiin  crccka  in  tlie  nortlicrn  pnrt  of  this  region, 
but  their  superficial  extent  is  small,  and  their  part  in  the  formation  of  the  soils 
ineignifirant. 

BotTTitKKs  Division —The  eretficeons  and  tertiary  rocks  which  underlie  this 
whole  division  are  approximately  horiifioiilsd  in  erratUication,  but  have  a  Blight  dip 
toward  the  south  and  soulhwcHt.  With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  pniiries,  the 
whole  area  is  covert^d  with  Ijcds  of  drifted  milterial  which  have  been  deposited 
ufKin  an  eroded  eurfacc  of  the  older  rocks.  The  drift-beds  nre^  aa  a  rule,  very 
irregularly  stratified. 

It  may  tlius  be  inferred  that  the  minor  detailB  of  surface  conflguralion  and 
the  soils  are.  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  underlying  older  rm-ks,  and 
arc  in  great  measure  determined  by  these  dritlctl  nialerials.  In  these  rchpects  this 
division  ditlers  fron*  the  two  preceding  onc*s.  But  while  it  dejRnds  to  so  great  nil 
extent  for  its  soils  and  topography  U|ion  a  single  formation,  there  Is  not  in  these 
the  great  monotony  that  might  be  looked  for  on  this  account.  The  drift  itself  ig 
composed  of  materials  which  offer  varying  degrees  of  resistance  to  denudation, 
and  considerable  inequalities  of  surface  result  from  this  circuniHlance.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  older  rocks  bad  beim  greatly  eroded  liefore  they  were  covered  by 
the  drift,  so  that  the  general  contour  of  the  country,  oti  well  as  many  of  the  mo*it 
prominent  topogruphical  features  in  this  <livi«ion,  arc  quite  indcjiendenl  of  the 
superficial  drift-coating  which  determims  mt  many  of  the  minor  details. 

The?  low  trough  of  the  Prairie  Keijion,  the  rugijM  bills  t>f  the  huhr-wtone  and 
the  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  Sout!iern  Fine  Belt  were  features  of  the 
lauidse^qie  before  the  deptisilkm  tvf  the  rlrifl ;  and  i^iinilirrly  with  tlie  &t>ils  the  drift 
itself  yields  a  number  of  varieties,  which  nre  wlill  ftiither  iiu  reased  l>y  the  modill- 
ciilions  brought  about  by  their  intermixture  with  the  disiutegrated  ]KirtionB  of  the 
underlyiug  country  rocki**,  These  rocks  are  refen\d  to  iwo  principal  fonuations, 
tlie  cretaceous  and  the  tertiary. 

Taken  as  a  wliolc,  tlie  surface  of  the  Bouthern  Division  baa  a  general  slope 
from  the  margin  of  the  two  divisions  just  deserilK^d,  outwanl — ».  c,,  went  and 
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south  toward  Ihe  Mississippi  baslD  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  Tliia  general  slope 
ifl  intf^rnipted  br  Ihe  trough  of  th<i  Cent  ml  Prairie  Region,  which  is  depressed 
many  feet  1>l'1(iw  Ihp  ueueral  level  bolh  north  aad  south  of  it,  and  alsto  on  a  limited 
8Cnk  hy  the  trough  of  the  flat  woods*  South  of  the  Prairie  Belt  there  is  a  line  of 
rocky  hills  inude  hy  tlie  hard  s^andstones  and  cLiyslones  of  the  lower  piirt  of  the 
tertiary  formation,  b<  yond  which,  towrird  the  south,  the  country  falls  away  very 
gradually  and  unifonnl^'  to  the  coast. 

AGRICULTUUAL  FEATURES. 

80  much  has  been  said  about  Alalmnia  as  an  iron  and  coal-proilucing  Slat 
that  its  agricultural  inlertj^tfl  have,  in  a  measure,  been  loet  »ight  of.    The  State! 
possesse«  many  nllnirtiony  for  the  fnmier  und  stock-raiser.    Ttie  soil  is,  of  coui*se|j  J 
like  ilmt  of  till  other  sections,  diversilie^h     There  are  niountiun  ridges  of  sandy, 
flinty  hind  nsek^s  for  cultivation,  hut  the  land  hi  the  main  will  compare  favoral»lf 
with  that  of  any  other  Slate,  and  in  some  pectious  the  soil  is  remarkabl}'  protluc- 
tive.    The  hitidt*  are  cheap,  hut  are  increasing  in  value.     The  rapid  development 
of  the  induiitrial  interests  of  ihe  Stale,  and  the  increase  in  Uie  inanufucluring  j 
population,  furnitih  a  growing  market  for  agricultural  products     The  fumieihing  I 
of  farm  t*ujiplies  to  Uie  new  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Anniston,  Bimiiughan 
Bud  otliei^,  offers  .an  inviting  field  to  tJie  agneulturiHl.     Cotton  is  a  staple  crop 
Tbe  State  in  1S80  was  fourth  in  the  list  of  Cotton  Slates,  producing  CiiH.»,(jr»4  Imle 
('om,  wheati  ojitg,  rye,  et<!.,  are  niised,  und  are  receiving  more  attention   than" 
formerly.    A  surprising  iucreawi  hat*  hetni  nuide  in  the  hist  few  years  in  Itie  quan- 
tity of  oats  niised.    According  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Agricultural^ 
Depart  uicnt,  tiiere  were  ruiscd  in  Alahniua  in  1875  84<),CK>0  bushels  of  outs,  whik 
in   18H4  the  yield  reached  6,015,IMD0  bushels.    Ttie  yield  of  corn  in  1871  was] 
34,50U,nn(>  bushels,  and  in  18^4  5JO,107,(MX>— an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cenLJ 
There  are  areas  of  splendid  grass- producing  hiuds,  and  in  connnon  Willi  otlier 
Southern  States,  A hibanm  is  beginuiug  to  give  attention  to  tins  important  interest. 
The  folliuving  from  *'A  Physical  Survey  uf  Georgia,  Ahdmuia  and  Missineippi,*' 
by  Messrs.  Campbell  A'  Riiffner,  will  be  of  interest: 

'*The  Ufsuul   staniiard  nullioritie^   deny  tlie  practicability  of  establishing 
pen^iaiU'Ut  dense  sod  in  tlie  Southern   Statet^,  except   in  ntrc  splits  where  th6| 
gnnind  \h  moist  and  ebadiMl.     Mr.  C.  L.  Flint  gcKs  so  far  as  In  doul»t  the  |>rariic*a*r 
bility  of  rornung  a  clostj  turf  &t)uth   of  the   latitude  of   Baltimofc.  forjreiiinjjl 
Kentuekv  and  tiio  Valley  of  Virginia,  where  tliere  are  «reas  ot  sod  ctitiaj  to  ihej 
best  in  fenj^'laud.     We  also  found  at  Greenville,  Winona,  SlarkeviHe  ami  oihe! 
t>oitus  in  Mississippi  a  grass  sikI  whicli,  for  density  and  frcctlom  from   tori'lgaj 
growth,  we  have  never  seen  surpassed.     At  all  these  places  Benmidn  grass  constl-  ^ 
luted  the  piincipiil  s*mI.    The  point  to  be  regarded  in  the  South  is  tlie  selection  of' 
grasses  aihurted  to  that  section,  not  ti>  States  fatlhcr  north.     Mr.  Charles  Mohr,  of 
Mobile,  a  most  coiiipettiit  ohserver,  piihlishes  the  statenient  tliai  he  has  himself  j 
eollcctf^l  in   Soulh  atid   Middle  Alnbaina  l-t*3  species,  l>ektiiging  to  oJi  genera,  of 
natjve  grasses.     He  ineludes  m  the  hst  tbe  Bermuda  ami  a  few  other  iuiported  \ 
grasses  which  have  bir<»me  naturniizt*d.    This  litrmiKla  grass  was  an  inunenso  1 
ac(|UJsilion.     Il  grows  any wlicre;  Ijcars  Muy  amount  of  drought  ami  close  pa^tur* 
ing;  is  very  sweet  and  jiutrilious  wlien  younir;  contains  14  per  cent,  of  alhumt-^ 
noids,  accoVdmg  to  Dr   Rjivenel's  analy^l.*;;  and  on  ricli  lands  is  re|HUled  to  yiehfl 
niore  hay  than  doei^i  timothy.    The  Bernmda  grass  will  take  fast  hold  in  the  inosfl 
bo|>elej<sd«  Hiking  gullirs  and  in  harren  sands  where  no  other  gras^i  will  grow,  and 
once  lodged  it  holds  (Ui  and  siu^^ads,  even  iinihf  hard  pasiuring.     The  LespeilcT^ 
is  its  only  rival  for  possession  of  tbe  soil. 

**The  K-nuieky  hbie-grans  will  colmhit  with  the  Bermudn,  and  grows  in  the, 
winler  wlule  the  ISennuda  is  dornumt.  Lispedeza,  <irchaid  grass,  Kentucky  nhien 
gmss,  timothy  and  the  panic-grasses  do  well,  except  when  mowed  or  pastured 
closely  in  suuhuct,  in  which  event  most  of  tlnni  are  in  danger  of  perishiugJ 
The  tlohnson  gniss  is  a  prodigicnis  grower,  is  f>erennial,  iuul  Ur  all  purpost^s 
pt-rbaps,  the  most  protltahle  grass.  The  indicatinns  are  that  Georgia,  AlabaniA^ 
and  iMit^sissippi  can  jnodiice  more  good  hay  per  acre  than  ooy  Northern  Stat*»  of 
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the  eame  area;  perhaps  twice  as  much.  The  mild  winters  and  wet  springs,  and 
the  greater  size  ol"  i*ome  of  tlu^  Southern  grasses,  such  as  the  Johnson.  Guinea, 
Chunma,  Lucerne,  Munro,  etc,»  render  I  his  prohable. 

**The  Lucerne^  which  lioes  not  eui'cced  well  in  the  Northern  States  or  even 
in  England,  flourisht^  tu  IhetR^  State^t,  and,  wlii-n  i^>wn  on  Buitably  prepared  larni, 
il  defies,  drought.  It  thrives  under  the  Southern  sun  here  as  it  does  in  France 
and  Italy.  Each  acre  \m\y  be  extiected  to  )ield  tive  lont*  uf  hay  in  a  Reason,  The 
Chamnia  is  another  grass  which  grows  with  great  luxuriance.  The  eeed  titt>ck 
^rows  live  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  leaves  furnish  an  euormouH  quantity  of 
I  palatable  forage  as  nutritious  as  corn  fcnlder.  The  ernb-grasH  ia  a  true  Bunimer 
,  ^raas  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  cultivated  fields  and  comes  in  when  most 
needed, 

*'Dr.  Phares  gives  an  aceount  of  a  gra^R  i  Pitfiicum  af/roMtoid*'^]  loeiilly  called 
Hfniira  grass  which  is  tbouglit  capaljle  of  yiehUng  15  ions  of  hay  in  a  Kt^usou. 
31r.  Munro,  tor  whom  it  was  named^  reports  a  protluet  of  23,870  prmnds  hay  per 
mere  in  one  season  on  Ids  own  land.     It  is  not  sc*  vigorous  farther  north. 

**  Clover,  millet,  timothy  and  other  staudanl  grasees  muy  all  he  grown  in  this 
i^fon. 

**Th€  native  grasscK,  which  constitute  the  principal  winter  paeiurage,  far 
more  than  compeneate  for  the  suffering  of  the  other  grasses  In  summer.  They 
may  be  so  managed  as  to  alford  gofnl  pasture  at  all  sefisonsj  ant)  to  render  neces- 
ary  onlya  BmaTl  provision  of  dry  forage  for  winter  ubc,  thus  giving  to  these 
[  States  an  iiumeDBe  advantage  over  thoftc  farther  north.  Mr.  C,  M.  Howard  says, 
in  hJa  book  on  **  Grasses,*^  tlial  he  has  M)!d  fat  Ayrpldro  cattle  which  tuul  never 
had  a  moutlifnl  of  feed  except  what  they  galheredlbr  themselves  in  the  fields. 

"The  hay  crop  liae  proved  excecduigly  protitahki  to  the  few  who  have 
^uga^ed  in  it,  and  the  yield  has  never  Ijeen  t^ur passed.'* 

Stock  raiding  is  an  induetry  that  is  coming  into  prominence.  The  State  has 
^ome  advantages  that  give  to  this  Interest  large  j>osaibilitiea.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  fami  animals  in  the  last  ten  years  h  shown  by  the  following  tiguree 
from  ihe  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States : 

1B75.  SBSS.  INCKSASB. 

Steep. iBs.gpo  343>93S  tsfit/oa% 

Htm * 755,900  t.3S«»75a  59S|8S» 

Milch  cows.. ..* i6dv>co  3^»465  114,3^5 

Oxen  And  other  cattle....... 307,100  433,090  *^tT90 

Horscft ><Mf4«>  130,^14  >6,5»4 

Mukft...... 101,400  131*034  39*638 

Total......*. 4 * 1,643,100  3,662,194  1,019,094 

A  gratifying  feature  is  the  fact  that  while  the  number  of  auimalB  has  been 
increased,  the  breeds  have  also  been  improved.  The  Sbite  hae  now  many  line 
»t«X!k  farnm,  and  the  fineHt  breeds  of  8hei»p,  hogs  and  <'attle  are  raised. 

The  ratalng  of  vegehdiles  and  fnijts  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
protnlsing  of  the  agrieultural  imlustrieB  of  the  State,  and  is  ai^tiumin^  wry  hirgii 
(troporlions.  The  field  is  unlimited  ami  the  |>rotits  are  iarj^e.  All  ordinary 
Torielies  of  fruits  are  i^rown  in  abundanee,  and  the  quality  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Oruiges  and  Bonie  other  tropical  fruitH  are  rai^fed  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
These,  however^  will  be  referretl  to  more  specifically  later  on. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTION  a 

MiDDLS  DrviBiON. — ^1.  The.  Metamorphic  Region — At  the  surface  a  loam  with 
not  much  appearance  of  stratification  overlies  the  decayctl  slates  lo  the  dei»th  of 
Keveral  feet  in  valleys,  but  niueh  less  along:  the  slopea  and  on  the  suramlts.  This 
loom  forms  the  soils  and  Fuhsoils,  which  are  thus  seen  lo  he  in  most  cases  directly 
related  to  the  underlying  bed». 

The  two  principal  a^iil  varieties  c^itiunonly  recognized  by  the  farmers  are 
ttaoae  which  make  the  gray  and  the  hhI  lands  respectively.  fVf  each  of  these, 
however,  there  are  numerous  suli-varietii^s,  exhibiting  all  grades  of  color  and  of 
fertility.  The  gray  lands  may  be  derived  froui  feldspathic  rocks,  sueh  as  gnmile 
iod  gneiss,  in  which  caae  they  are  often  quite  fertile,  or  from  siliceous  ndea  slateg 
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or  other  qiiartzose  rocks,  when  they  may  be  almost  barren.    Bimilarly,  the  red 

landB.  Vfhvu  <lerivt'ii  frotii  fekl  spat  hie  rock?^  Biich  as  banjbliindic  gneiss,  etc.,  rnnk 
high  in  (>roibitltvt.'aii^,s,  wJiile  tbose  resulting  from  the  decay  of  certain  tnicii  or 
clay  slatci!,  beiirinej  garnets  or  oilier  ferruginout  minerals,  frequently  lie  at  the 
olher  extfL'tne, 

Of  Ibe  Iriie^niy  grutiitic  (felil«patliic)  fioils  Ibcre  is  only  u  limited  jtrea  in  thic^f 
Stale,  but  n  belt  of  thitt  kind  of  lajid  p!iti«*es  ibrougb  Rookford  and  Bmdford.  in  ^ 
Coosa  County.   It  is  seen  again  neiir  Blake's  Ferry,  in  Randolph,  and  near  Louina, 
in  the  eanie  county;   then  near  Milltown,  in   Chambere  (!ountv      Indr^ed,  the 
granite  Ix^vlf,  no  fur  as  it  lias  yet  been  observed,  pasHt-s  every ^  here,  by  inseusiblft^ 
gradaljont*,  into  a  scbislotH^'  or  siratilied  rock,  or  hilo  gneiss,  and  thus  our  grani 
soils  might  more  propt^rly  be  clas.scd  as  gueiasic  tbrou^rhoHt, 

Of  Hie  two  princijml  boiI   varieties  alxive  nanitd,  thai  of  the  red  lands  M 
derived  from  the  decomimsed  borublendic  guei^ties  and  slates,  which  in  manyj 
places,  where  exposed  In  washes  or  gullies,  are  seen  to  l»e  merely  stratified  claya^i 
contaiDing  fragments  more  or  leayaoi^pdar  of  the  quartz  veins  or  seams,  whieii 
nearly  always  iiiterbedded  with  the  other  roeks  of  this  n»gion.    This  red  soil  (thi 
color  of  whieb  comes  from  the  iron  of  the  hornhlende)  is  considered  bi'St  adapted' 
to  the  prodiictiou  of  corn  and  other  grains.     Its  nalund  growth  cnn^istsi  of  the 
various  species  of  oaks  (white,  post^  Spanish,  red,  and  a  few  lihiek-jucksj  hickory,! 
poplar,  and  some  short-leaf  pine,  especially  where  the  red  nud  ^nty  stiils  overhip, 
making  mulatto-colored  fioils.     The  top  stratum  of  thU  soil,  from  2  to  :\  inehes  itti 
dejdh^  Is  ol\cn  a  dark  cliofolate-brown  color,  but  below  it  iH^couiea  a  bri ladder  red,,; 
and  at  varying  dei>ihB,  from  10  to  15  feet,  becomes  a  yellowish  hard  clay.     AVhej 
the  JVesWy  decomposed  rocks  are  seen  the  color  is  yellowish  rather  tljjin  nnl,  the 
latter  color  \wing  darker  and  more  intense  apparently  the  ftirther  removed  the 
soil  is  from  ils  original  position  and  the  more  it  is  affected  by  the  decay  of  the 
vegetable  maUer.     When  first  ckmred,  these  lauds  w^ere  thought  to  Ik."  the  best  in 
the  eoimtry,  and  many  tine  farms  are  still  tbund  uiM>n  them.     The  majority  of  tlie 
farmers,  now,  however,  seem  to  prefer  the  gniy  sud.  as  l>eing  more  certaio.  more 
easily  tilled,  and  even  more  ferllle.     The  retf  lands  were  Mae  first  to  be  ch^ared  up' 
by  the  original  seUlers,  and  moHt  (»f  the  older  farms  and  tine  old  country  residen- 
ces are  upon  this  kind  of  luod. 

The  gray  soils  result  from  the  disintegration  of  gneisses  and  mica  slaiea  which 
exmtain  comparatively  little  or  no  hornblende  or  other  iron-bearing  mmcralfl^j 
They  are  commonly  somewhat  sandy,  usually  light-coloriHj,  gray  to  dark  gray, 
sometimes  neiirly  black,   with  very  often,  however,  a  decidedly  reddish   eoloi 
sindlar  to  that  of  the  boniblendic  soils  alcove  describetl    Tlu^se  gray  soils  are' 
easily  tilled,  are  certain  of  crop  even  w  ith  moderately  favorable  seasons,  and  are.] 
Ix'tter  suiletl  than  the  nd  to  xhv  cub n re  of  cotton.    Below  some  three  or  fourj 
inches  of  dark  gruy  stindy  top  soil  Ihere  is  uHiially  a  lighter  colored  but  souiewhi 
yellow ii^h  subsoil.    The  timher  iw  much  the  same  us  ttiat  upon  the  red  lands,  vIje 
ouks  and  hiekory,  with  a  tew  short  leaf  pini^s. 

Of  these  two  soils,  in  proportion  to  lin*  luiiottnt  of  insoluble  mutter,  the  grn 
is  decidedly  better  in  respect  of  piJluKh,  jthosfdjorie  acid  and  lime,  and  is  protml)] 
inoti'  Ihrirty,  The  red  soil  is  rather  detieienl  in  lime,  but  in  retenlivenei*  t 
moisture  it  is  eui>erior  to  the  other.     B*»th  are  fuirly  good  soils. 

Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc  ,  are  the  chief  crops  of  this  region.     Tlieii;  are 
|i»aditjc^s  where  tine  pastunige  is  alfordetJ, 

2,     Btifioa  f>f  tfw  Cwmt  and  Outlj/imj  Tuiif^*.— Classified  according  lo  cx)li 
and  general  phy*4ical  characters,  the  soils  oceurin^  in  these  valleys  are  either  re 
or  brown  luams  derived  from  the  pure  ealenretm^  fomialions,  or  lighter  eoh>ri*d 
gray  eilit^eous  soils,  usually  filled  with  angular,  Ibnty  gravel,  and  resting  tm 
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jeilowiflh  clayey  eiif)eoi]  derived  fh>m  cherty  limestonee  of  the  dolomite  and  of 
the  siil>-cftrl>ODircroiia;  or  the  light  sandy  lotimn  which  result  from  the  Uialntegra- 
tioo  of  eandBlones  such  as  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  PotMlani  proper^  the 
Qpper  SAudBtone  and  the  Coal  Measures. 

Some  of  tlie  bi^t  farming  lands  in  the  Stftte  are  in  these  valleys  in  Cherokee, 
Calhoun  and  Talhidega  Counties  and  el8e\\herc.  The  yield  of  cotton  is  large; 
com  and  whciat  produce  lieavy  crops,  aiid  all  the  products  of  the  farm  can  l>e 
protitahly  cultivated.  A  atrip  through  Talladega  and  Calhoun  Counties  In  the 
Coo6a  Valley  is  *»ne  of  the  Ijeat  cottfm-prtJducing  iiecti<»n8  in  the  State— the  other 
two  areas  of  largest  production  being  the  Tenneesee  Valley,  and  the  "Cotton 
Belt"  in  the  Southern  Divii^iuu.  The  hitter  produces  over  half  the  cotton  raised 
In  the  State.  There  are  some  Hue  gniziug  lund:^  in  this  region,  and  increased 
attention  is  Unng  given  to  stock  mi  sing. 

NoKTBKM5  DiTisioii. — The  lands  of  this  division,  In  their  general  character- 
istics, reM^rnble  those  of  the  Middle  Division*  In  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
there  are  soils  excec?tlingly  fertile  fuid  C4ipable  of  producing  a  great  variety  of 
crops.  The  yields  of  corn,  wheat,  imls,  etc,  are  large.  fJne  of  the  three  principal 
cotton-producing  arefis  in  the  Stale  is  in  this  division— the  Tennessee  Valley. 
The  valley  lan^ls  are  nearly  level  or  gently  undulating,  but  iu  the  gaps  between 
the  mountain  spurs  the  surface  is  more  broken.  On  account  of  the  fertile  nature 
of  the  tioil,  most  of  Ihuse  lands  are  cleared  and  under  cultivation. 

SouTHKRN  Division.— This  includes  all  that  jtortion  of  the  tState  south  and 
west  of  liie  Middle  and  Northern  Divisitiiis — about  three-tifths  of  the  whole  area. 
The  mirthern  part  of  this  division,  which  embraces  the  north  western  counties  of 
the  Slate,  pnrtakes  largely  of  the  character  of  the  Middle  »md  Northern  Divisions. 
The  lands  are  well  adajitKl  to  cotton  an<l  corn,  uud  produce  also  gfK)d  crops  of 
the  usottJ  farm  prinbu  i-^.  Oats  aiul  jjoiatoes  are  mised  in  considerable  quantities. 
Thetc  are  some  high  tabk'-lands  that  furnish  superior  farming  lands,  desirable 
<*n  account  l>uth  of  the  natuml  fertility  of  the  s^^iil  and  of  their  favorable  ixisition 
with  res|ject  to  drainage,  etc.  The  •*  Cotton  Bell*'  of  the  State  is  included  in  this 
division,  and  endiraces  pjiits  of  the  following  counties:  Pickens,  Green,  Sumtor, 
Man-ngo,  Hale,  Perry»  Dallas,  Autugii,  Lowndes^  Montgomery,  Macon,  Bullock, 
Kussell  and  Barliour.  The  width  of  this  belt  across  the  State  is  about  75  niilea* 
It  incluile^  what  is  known  as  the  Prairie  Region,  a  belt  running  somewhat  diago- 
nally ai^roes  the  State,  having  a  widlli  of  some  30  miles  near  the  Mississippi  line» 
but  narrowing  down  toward  the  east,  and  almost  disappearing  in  Huasell  County, 
on  the  eastern  Iwirder  of  the  State.  While  under  this  name  are  included  all  those 
[lartst  of  Central  Alabama  where  the  pndrics  mx\x\\  only  a  pari»  and  not  the 
larget^t  part,  of  the  area  is  of  the  genuine  prairie  cluiracter.  As  here  used,  the 
term  **  prairie"  tloes  not  always  mean  a  timberlcss  region,  but  refers  rather  to  the 
charnrter  of  the  soil,  which  is  black  or  dark  gray  in  color — a  stilT  soil  of  exceed- 
ing frriiliiy  and  lasting  productiveness.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  produced 
in  tJie  State  is  raised  in  this  Cotton  Belt. 

TrocJt  fiimiing  is  an  industry  of  great  and  growing  importance.  In  the 
extreme  simthern  part  of  the  State,  more  especially  the  territory  oontigxious  to 
Mobile,  this  Imsiness  is  rapidly  developijig.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  is 
mostly  a  sjindy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  Naturally  the  lands  are  not  rich,  liut 
with  the  use  of  fertilizers  they  produce  surprising  yields,  Cabliages,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  peas  and  strnwberrit^  are  the  principal  crops.  The  transport atiun 
fttcihtics  are  such  m  to  furnbh  rapid  shipujenl  to  Northern  and  Western  cities, 
Wtiioh  will  aiford  a  market  for  all  thai  *  an  be  raised.  Coming  into  market  very 
eiriy  In  tbe  season,  the  prices  realiiced  yield  enormous  profits*  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  tlie  growing  of  peaches — a  fruit  said  to  be  as  profitable  aft 
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the  orange.  The  soutiierti  tuid  central  [Portions  of  the  Htate  arc  peculiarly  adapt 
to  ihe  peach,  Tlie  fruit  raised  here  has  a  df^licirius  flavor,  ant!  coming  lo  maturity 
!M>  Uiiich  earlier  than  the  peaches  grown  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  ihey  bring 
liuicli  higher  prices.  The  Le  Conte  pear  does  well  in  Alabama.  Fortunes  have 
l>een  made  in  Sontherix  G^eorgia  raising  this  fniit,  and  it  may  be  as  profilabiy 
cultivated  in  the  lower  counties  of  Alabama.  Orangey  are  grown  largely  in 
Mobile  and  Baldwin  Counties,  With  care  tlie}-  may  be  cultivated  ftiicce«sftiUy 
and  profitaLily,  hut  they  are  not  as  gjtfe  v^  frnits  less  supceptihlo  to  frosty  though 
there  are  &ome  fine  groves  yielding  handBome  incomes.  Figs  are  extensively 
grown.    They  require  little  eultivntlon  and  protluce  large  yields, 

MINERAL  RESOURCES, 

The  jirinciptd  minerals  are  iron  ore,  coal,  gokl^  copper,  manganese,  mica, 
ashestoH,  coruiuUnn,  cmphite,  timi^ntune,  granite,  marble.  None  of  these  receive 
very  markwl  attention  except  eonl  anti  iron  ore.  These  liave  only  been  mined  to 
any  extent  within  the  laut  few  ye^irs,  but  within  tliat  time  the  business  has  grown 
to  enormous  proportions.  cnKi. 

Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  easily  and  cheapl^'-mined  coal  in  Alnbitma  such  as 
lo  render  the  sui>ply  practically  inexliauatible,  but  the  quality  of  u  large  i>ortion 
of  it  lA  uiit^nrpiihBttL  In  Williams'  ^'^linenil  Resources  of  the  Uuited  Slates,"  an 
official  [lubliaition  of  tlie  DepartmLiU  of  the  Interior,  it  is  said  of  some  Alabama 
coal  that  it  is  '*  iiui>crior  to  any  eosil  iti  the  United  States  as  a  grate  coal,  and  fully 
equal  to  English  cannel  coal/'  While  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  amount  of 
eoal  mined  in  Ahihama  is  in  part  due  to  the  increasing  genertd  demand  for  it,  the 
main  cause  has  l»een  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  pig-iron  furnaces  in  which 
coal  is  used,  A  very  large  part  of  the  coal  now  luinrti  iu  Ahibama  is  made  into 
coke  toT  u»e  in  these  furnaces,  and  the  incrense  in  the  nuudier  of  furnaces  shortly 
to  be  made  by  the  crciiion  ol  ludf  a  dozen  or  so  new  ones  will  necc*ti*jitate  a  large 
incrt^ase  in  ccml  ijruduetion.  In  1870  Alaliama  mined  only  11,0LX)  tons  of  coid^ 
and  in  IKSO  the  outi>ut  reached  only  340,000  touri.  It  is  si  nee  the  latter  year  that 
the  mining  interests  of  Alabama  have  shown  such  rapid  progress — the  amount  of 
coal  mined  in  18H;J  reaching  l,0O0,0<]O  tons,  which  in  1884  was  doubled,  the  yield 
for  that  year  being  2.000,1)00  tons.  Tiro  production  of  coal  in  Alabama,  according^ 
to  Sttward's  "  The  f/onl  Trade,"  a  standard  authority,  has  been  as  follows: 

TONS.  TOWS. 
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Mr.  R,  P.  Porter,  a  njcmher  of  the  late  United  States  TarltT  Commission,  after 
a  (>ei'sonal  exnminntiou  i»f  tlie  coul  interes^ts  of  Alalttinia,  predicts  that  in  ten  ye^irs 
that  State  will  be  luiuiug  coal  at  the  rale  of  10,000.000  ton^  a  yt'ar,  and  in  view  of 
what  has  already  been  done,  this  doe^  not  appear  liy  any  means  improbable.  The 
increase  in  iron  making  In  AlabHuui  in  the  next  few  years  will  neoeBeitate  a 
corrcspnndiug  incn^ase  in  coal  production.  Mnreover,  aside  from  the  fbrnace 
cousumplinn,  there  in  a  steadily  increasing  demand  fi^r  Alahama  c<»al  for  genenU 
use,  lai'ge  quantities  of  it  going  tn  New  OHi'fuiH,  Galveston  and  elBcwhere.  Tlie 
efibrtB  to  make  Mobile  a  great  coal  port  for  shipping  Alabama  cual  to  foreign 
markets  as  well  as  lo  coastwise  port?*  will  no  douht  be  suecesfifnl  in  the  ni*nr 
future,  and  thus  annther  opening  will  be  nuule  f*>r  the  extension  of  the  demand 
for  this  coal. 

Tlie  following  is  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The  Coal  Fields  ot'  Alabama,"  by 
Gen  J.  W.Burke,  of  Mobile: 
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"The?  pmductive  area  of  the  cool  fiekls  of  Alabjima  is  estimated  at  5,350 
«iiAre  miles.  Of  lliis  llie  Coosa  field  Ims  I'tO,  (lie  Cahaba  200,  and  the  Warrior 
•§,000  sc(unt'tf  milet*.  Thi'se  division**  inkv  tlM-ir  names  Imm  thti  respective  rivers — 
WiUTior,  rahMba  anJ  Cfx>Ba,  whied  limv  throu^li  thiiii.  From  tliifiie  gtrejims 
branch  out  in  all  direct  inns  iniiumerable  cre<'Us,  hidHiividing  the  Coal  MeiiJ^nre^, 
jinil  afford mfT,  especially  in  the  eiir^e  of  the  Warrior,  many  miles  of  deep  water 
nine  montiss  in  the  year,  thus  enahlinij:  the  eoid  to  In*  mined  far  np  in  the  interior 
and  tluaitij  to  the  main  .stream  Human  bkdl  cotild  not  havi-  deviled  a  more 
perfect  pystem  of  internal  canals  or  uiixihiiry  watercourses  than  nature  1ms  pro- 
videii  ontiie  Warrior,  Branehini?  ofl'  in  all  directimm,  those  creekif  cut  tJieir  way 
through  the  Measures,  and  in  many  cAses  tiow  over  solid  Ix-ds  of  coal  During 
the  Bummer  munths  this  rivi*r  h  not  nftvignble  al)ove  Tnsc?alooaa.  In  fact,  it  is 
aUnn^t  lit  the  vi-jy  verij:e  of  the  Coal  MeaBuri^  in  Tuscaloosa  that  the  ol»j^tnicttons 
to  navigation  C4<mnience»  cuu!>ed  by  the  Btrueture  of  the  Coal  Measurea  theniselve*, 
*At  this  point  the  river  changes  its  entire  character,  forming  during  low  water  a 
serieftof  lakeiiand  talln  over  rock j^  ledges  which  corapleicly  im[>ede  navigation** 
In  very  high  stairt^B  of  the  Warrior,  and  betbre  the  conBtmction  of  railroads, 
flatboata  were  pucceBsfully  cnrrjed  to  Mobile,  but  the  dan^^erouii  pai^ajii^c  over  thtj 
flboids  ancl  the  Iobpcs  incurred  cjuised  the  ultimate  altandonaicnt  of  that  mean»*  of 
transportation,  and  at  the  present  time  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  Warrior 
Cc»uutr>'  m  C4irrini  from  'Ai)  to  4'>  miles  to  the  Lmiisville  and  Nasiiville  Railroad  at 
^irminijham,  and  the  business  4)f  conve3in^  coal  by  river  entirely  BUBpended. 

"The  great  apparent  fact  conn wtcd  with  these  Alabama  coal  Hekls  is  that^ 
taking  into  consideration  their  ireographicid  jMsition,  their  physical  characteri sties, 
the  superior  fpiality  of  tht^ir  product,  rmd  the  cheapness  with  which  they  may  bo 
mined  and  tranisiiortcd,  they  ctmstilute  the  only  Bource  of  supply  in  the  entire 
world  which  can  successfully  compete  W' ItU  British  coa!  in  the  gnlf,  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and,  on  tht;  completion  of  the  Pananui  Cjmal,  on  the  entire 
Pacific  coanC  ™  ^  ^„„ 

IRON  ORE, 

Under  this  head  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  on  the  **lroii 
Or€  and  Lmiestoiie  RegionB"  from  ^' A  Physical  Bnrvcy  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
"MiiwiRftippi;'  by  Mt*gisrs.  John  L.  Campbell,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Gtologj^ 
In  ibe  Washingtnn  and  Lee  University,  Lexmgton,  Va.,  and  W.  II.  Rutfuer,  an 
eminent  geologist  of  Lexington,  Ya.: 

**  1.  The  Am:n*KAN  Region,  extending  from  Atlanta,  Ga,,  to  tlie  margin  of 
Choccolocco  Valley,  in  Alakuna,  ia  that  in  which  the  specular  and  magnetic  orea 
are  most  common Ty  fuuntl 

**  I^n'te  is  found  in  large  quantities  among  the  metamorphtc  rocks. 

**2.    CnoccoLocco  Valley  claims  allention  as  a  distinct  ore  region.     It  ia 
traversed  by  Clioccolncco  Cr(?t^k,  and  is  bounded  on  the  southeast  by  the  meta- j 
mor[)hic  ridge  to  which  Prof,  Tuoiiiiy,  in  big  arcxjud  report,  ga\e  the  na 
*  CliOC4L"oh»cco  Miiuntain' — a  prolongation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virtrinla,  and  oal 
the  northwest  by  the  Ladi^a  range,  which  eeparateB  it  troiu  the  little  valley  inl 
which  Aimiston  is  situated.    The  GtM>rgia  Pacific  Railway  enters  Choccolocco* 
Valley  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Davisville  Tunnel,  t<6  ndh^s  wet<t  of  Atlanta. 
The  vallej"  is  here  aliout  three  or  four  miles  wide,  and  is  underlaid  by  limestones, 
«lAte8  arid  sandstones  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  The  milway  Iravernes  tlilB  valley  from 
the  immel  stimewhat  obliquely,  btu  upproviiuidely  prinillel  with  the  creek  for  12 
Iiulc8,  ami  emerges  from  it  near  Oxford,  where  it  passes  into  the  Anniston  Valley. 

*'The  geological  ptnicUiro  of  Choeeolocco  Valley  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  is  I 
mo^i  favorable  tor  bringing  its  c*res  within  reach  of  the  miner.  The  ores  of  this 
valley  are  exceedingly  rich  and  abundtmt,  but  have  hitherto  lain  untoucheil  in 
Ihfir  original  beds  tor  want  of  the  transportation  and  capital  necessaiy  for  their 
utilization.  The  comparative  ease  with  w  hii  h  they  can  be  mined ;  their  proximity 
to  ^ood  furnace  sites  ahmg  Choccoloeeo  (*reek,  which  furnishes  ample  suppliea 
of  v*  -  ■  •  :dl  ^canons;  th*-^  aliundanee  of  limeHtfuieB  near  at  hand;  the  presence 
of  torcsts  that  can  be  utilizt*d  for  mtiking  cliarcoal,  and  the  facilities  for 

ln»i  ,  :  .:  coa!,  which  are  now  assured,  all  contribute  to  make  thia  a  most 
attractive  region  for  those  who  have  capital  and  enterprise  to  invest  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron. 

*'  Lim68ton4. — The  limestones  of  Choccolc>cc<j  Valley  are  exposed  to  view  at 
rnnny  points  along  the  streams.  The  blue  variety  of  good  quality  baa  been 
ciuurricd  for  lime  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Wld'te  Plains.  Then  "again,  nea^ 
tne  point  at  which  the  raUway  croeaes  Choccolocco  Creek,  w^e  examined  a  bed  < 
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grayish-blue  stone  of  fine  appearance.  The  same  rock  is  found  at  many  other  points 
along  the  valley.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  exists  here  in  abundance — a 
large  proportion  of  it  sufficiently  pure  to  be  employed  as  flux  in  blast  furnaces. 

"  8.  Anniston  Valley,  a  branch  of  the  great  Silurian  Valley  of  the  Coosa, 
introduces  us  to  another  extensive  ore  region.  Anniston,  where  the  Woodstock 
Company's  furnaces  are  in  active  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron, 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway  with  the  Selma,  Rome  and 
Dalton  Railroad. 

**  The  region  near  Anniston  is  among  the  best  ore  fields  in  Alabama.  The 
ores  that  supply  the  furnaces  are  mined  on  a  large  scale  onMioth  sides- of  the 
valley.  In  some  places  they  occur  in  boulders  and  fragments  of  every  size.  fh>m 
those  weighing  several  tons  to  others  no  larger  than  a  pea,  and  are  mmgled  with 
clay,  sand  and  water-worn  pebbles  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  tlie  action  of  quartemary  drift.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  moved  but  a  short  distiir\pe  from  tlieir  original  bedding,  as  is  inferred  from 
their  geolojjical  origin  and  tlie  fact  that  they  are  but  little  water- worn,  while  the 
well-rounded  boulders  and  pebbles  of  hard  sandstone  have  evidently  been  brought 
from  more  distant  points.  At  other  places  tlie  ore  beds  are  *f/i  «itu,'  as  illustrated 
by  Allen's  Mine,  on  land  adjoining  the  Woodstock  property,  where  the  ore  is 
imbedde<l  in  shale,  apparently  of  the  Quebec  epoch. 

**The  Pine  Grove  ore  bank,  two  miles  west  of  Anniston,  is  at  present  worked 
on  quite  a  large  scale  for  consumption  in  the  Woodstock  Company*s  furnaces. 
The  mining  here  is  comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive.  The  deposit  of  ore 
ahmg  the  dank  of  the  ridge  has  been  traced  for  several  miles,  thus  indicating  a 
very  large  quantity. 

"This  belt  of  iron-l)earing  strata  has  some  interesting  developments  at  points 
northeast  of  Anniston  and  near  the  line  of  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad. 
For  example,  on  lands  near  Weaver's  Station  we  found  some  openings  of  limonite 
in  the  Quebec  shales,  and  near  the  crest  of  the  same  ridge  mining  has  been  done 
to  some  extent,  but  evidently  in  an  older  geological  formation  than  that  near  the 
base  of  the  ridge — most  probably  in  calciferous  strata;  possibly  in  upper  primor- 
dial.   All  these  promise  good  results  from  future  mining. 

"  Associated  Avitli  these  lowest  ores  is  a  bed  of  manganese  ore,  the  extent  of 
which  has  not  l)een  detennined,  but  it  is  in  the  same  range  as  the  manganiferous 
ores  successfully  tested  at  Woodstock  Furnace  in  making  Spiegeleisen. 

"Southwest  of  Oxford — in  fact,  within  the  limits  of  the  town — the  Anniston 
and  Choccolocco  ore  belts  coalesce  and  extend  into  Talladega  County,  where  they 
furnish  anii)le  supplies  of  material  for  the  Alabama  Furnace,  which  is  now  making 
charcoal  iron  of  good  quality. 

"The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  the  ores  of  this 
region.  They  are  from  banks  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Alabama  Furnace,  and  will 
serve  as  general  types  of  the  limonite  ores  of  this  extensive  belt : 

Analyses  op  Limonite  Ores. 

PBRCBNTAGB  COMPOSITION.  NO.  I.  NO.  a. 

Combined  water 11.86  11.5a 

Silicious  matter 7.58  11. 71 

Ferric  oxide 77-54  68.93 

Alumina a. 07  3.59 

Manganese  oxide 3. 77 

Lime 0.07  o.xo 

Magnesia o.  63  0.05 

Phosphoric  acid 0.29  0.13 

Sulphur .... 

Undetermined  and  loss 0.59  0.20 

Metallic  iron 58.38  a'^'^S 

Phosphorus 0.13  0.06 

Analyses  of  Limestones. 
"The  four  geological  formations  to  })e  relied  upon  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
best  limestone  available  for  lime  and  for  use  in  furnaces  are  tTie  Quebec,  Chazy, 
Trenton   and   sub-carl)oniferous.     The  following   table   represents   analyses  of 
samples  from  each  of  these  formations:     [From  State  Reports.] 

SUB-CAR- 
PBRCBNTACB  COMPOSITION.  QUBBBC.  CHAZY.  TRBNTON.         BONIPEROUS. 

Carbonate  of  lime 5S'3§  86.72  90.60  93*40 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 34*58  ^-3^  6.74  0.3a 

Silicious  matter 7.75  5.3a  2.13  5.3a 

Alumina  and  ferric  oxide 1.48  1.56  0.33  0.79 

Water  and  loss 0.84  o.a6  o.ix  o.io 
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L^    **  No,  1  is  a  well -characterized  dolomitic  limestone,  but  has  been  succeBsftilly 
(■Ifed  for  furnnce  flux. 

*•  In  going  M- est  ward  from  AnEiston  towards  the  Coosa  River  wo  find  much 
of  the  surface  of  the  country  occupitd  by  gravi^lly  ridges,  the  geuerid  trend  of 
which  m  northeast  and  soulhwest,  coinddint^  with  the  strike  of  the  stnttified 
rocks.  These  hills  resit  upan  hetlt*  of  limestone,  as  iutiicaled  by  tlic.  numerous 
round  Blnas  (poi-hoje!*)  found  on  tlieir  burfactf*,  and  uy  the  many  exposures  of 
JlmestoDea  ahjng  tlie  valleys  erodfd  by  tlie  mntig-uous  streams.  Along  these 
"ValJeyB  and  on  the  adjatent  slope*,  whkli  have  invii  stripped  of  tlicir  eherty 
co^^ering^,  appear  the  rich  red  soils  produced  by  the  di*iintejLr ration  t>f  the  iinder- 
Ivtnj^  ferrui^inous  shales  and  Imustones.  In  tliiHP  n  d  siiils  are  neiii  miuiy  indica- 
tions of  ore  deposits  fsimtlar  to  tliosio  in  the  neii^bhnrhood  of  Oxford  and  Annititon. 

**On  lands  in  Calhoun  County  many  favombh?  Fiirfaee  indications  of  limonite 
ores  HT^  found*  Tlien,  Ihrther  west,  in  the  northern  part  of  Talhuh-i^  County, 
not  mure  llian  one  or  two  miles  from  the  line  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway, 
jibundiint  l>lo(>m  of  ore  ay^peart*. 

"FEirther  sonili.  but  still  nearer  the  line  of  the  railway,  at  numerous  polnta 
lieiwiM-n  Oxford,  Cnlijoun  County  jiud  Eden.  St.  Clair  i/ounty,  evidences  of  exten- 
sive deiKistts  of  iron  ore  of  Quebec  age  appear,  awaiting  transportation,  capital 
■md  enterprise  for  their  development. 
'  **  Lim4'»inne. — The  limestone  for  flux  at  the  Woodstock  furnaces  is  hauled  four 

or  0T©  luiles  on  wagons  from  a  little  valley  (an  otfshoot  of  rhe  Coo !^a  Valley) 
wiueh  runs  from  the  neiirhborbofR^  of  Weaver's  Station  up  a  small  branch  of 
Ciini?  Crec-u,  beiw<  f-n  two  ridj^^es  of  tlu-  Ludiga  range.  The  quarry  is  in  a  m»e«, 
apparently,  of  t^ueltec  and  Cliazy  linu^stone  caught  as  a  synclinal*  fold  between  I 
itie  two  ri^lges.  The  t»e«lH  are  considerately  melamorpliosed,  luit  the  position  of 
those  firmi  which  theroek  is  Cjuarried  hcems  to  put  them  in  the  Chazy  tbrmatioD, 
UiouLdi  the  fujisils  were  loo  obscure  to  hti  determmed. 

The  exjx'nsive  hauliug  of  this  limestone  for  so  great  a  distance  and  acroea  a  ] 
ridge  uf  con!*ideral»lt?  elevailon  w  ill  be  reiidere<l  unnecetisary  by  the  comphHion  of  ' 
Ihtt  Georgia  Pacific  Railway,  which  traverses  both  the  Silurian  limestones  of  the 
C<>f>$i;a  Valley  and  llje  sulj-carbouirerous  Mm  est  ones  of  the  Coosa  and  Cab  aba  coal 
Hekls*  From  these  sources  abundant  supplies  of  fluxing  material  can  I>e  obtained 
of  t'xc^'llent  quality  and  at  very  moderate  cost.  One  of  the  Ust  Rmr*t^tonc  areas 
lH?twef.'n  Annistonand  the  Coosti  River  is  the  Vallej'' of  Bhie  Eye  Creek  and  in 
fomeof  itH  bninehci*.  This  valley  also  affords  some  excellent  Bites  for  furnaces, 
with  eo«Td  supplies  of  wafer* 

*'West  of  llie  river,  two  miles  from  Coleinarfji  Ferry,  almndaiit  bloom  of 
litnonlt^^  ore  appeal's  on  a  eherty  ridge  belonging  lo  Mr.  C^deman — tire  appaifntly 
gp<jd»  but  no  luMb  otK-ned.  This  ridge  i*  geologically  above  the  general  horizon 
of  thi^  ores  of  lUis  n*giim.  A  little  farther  west  is  another  deposit  not  far  from 
the  line  of  fault  where  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones  are  brought  up  to  tlie  level 
of  the  suti-carlioniferous  strata,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Coosa  coal  field. 

**4,  Coosa  axd  Cattaba  Valleys. — The  sul>eaHK)niferou8  period  wiis  iron- 
prothicing  during  a  portion  at  least  of  its  continuance.  Overly mg  the  limestones 
i»f  this  ]>enud  there  is,  in  both  the  Coosa  and  Cahaba  flelds^  a  coiKHidendjlo  stratum 
of  chert  and  eherty  sandstone,  in  which  beds  of  Umonite  or*-  have  been  accumu- 
ImtinL  As  an  example  of  this  we  reter  to  Dauglidrille's  Range,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Brokf^n  Arrow  (*reek.  in  Bt.  Clair  County,  the  northwestern  face  of 
widcli  is  an  otitcrop  of  sub-carl M:»uiferouB  limestone  full  of  characteristic  fossila 
and  «!*timated  at  al>out  150  feet  in  thickjiess.  The  limegtone  is  covered  by  a  bed 
of  nhide,  and  the  whe»le  crowned  with  a  thick  stratum  of  crinoidal  chert  and'  1 
eherty  sjindslruies,  all  dipping,  at  ditferent  points  ahmg  the  ridge,  Irom  35^  to  45® 
KmthV-n»t.  The  Miutheastern  slope  of  the  ridge  is  covered  with  fragments  of 
chert  and  eherty  sandstones,  mingled  with  floating  linionite  ore,  thousands  of 
tons  f»f  which  could  be  gathertHl  u|)  from  the  surface  witliin  a  short  distance, 
Dauglidrille's  Ridge  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  line  of  briiken  ridges  extending 
for  a  long  distance  towards  the  Southwest,  and  consisting  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  our  observ'alions  of  beds  of  sub-carbon  I  rertnis  limestone,  shale  and 
dierl,  all  dippins:  towards  the  soulhcasl  at  angles  varying  from  3(P  to  50°* 

**  Near  Kdea  this  limestone  ridge  is  cut  into  several  short  ridges,  one  of  which, 
A  littler  way  southwest  of  ttie  railway  line,  is  strewn  witti  abiuidant  fr«*gincnts  of 
iron  ore  and  cnnoidal  chert,  like  those  of  DMUL^lulrille's  Ridge. 

"Passing  farther  westwartl  into  the  Valley  of  t!ie  Little  or  East  Cahaba 
River  we  find  an  updift  of  Lower  Silurian  limekonca,  shales  and  cherts,  formhig 
a  valley  (from  two  to  four  miles  wide)  which  separates  the  Coosa  and  Cahaba 
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cobJ  flc'ids*    It  is  limited  nlong  its  northwest  marj^n  by  a  fnxth  or  slip  wblch  baa 

ibroiighl  the  Silurmn  limestones,  etc.,  up  to  tLe  level  of  thf  highest  cottM»euring 

r.Btrata  of  tlie  Ctihaba  coal  field,  tlius  causing  formations  of  witlely  sepnrated  geo* 

lo^cal  ages  to  abut  aeaini^t  each  other,  or,  in  &ome  places^  making  the  newer  coal 

todkB  apparently  dip  oeneatli  tUe  older  lunet^tone». 

"About  six  milefl  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway 
crosses  the  Little  Cuhaha  we  examined  an  extensive  Iki3  of  Umonite  ore  on  the 
f-outheastern  elope  of  what  \a  lorally  known  us  Oak  Ridge — a  Jong  line  of  hlUa 
^once  a  conlinunuB  ridgo)  composed  of  euh-carl^iniferoaB  hme»tone  resting  upon 
the  bt*d8  of  ghale  and  sandstone  of  the  Clinton  epoch,  and  overhiid  bv  the  aikine 
trinoidftl chert  bo  often  mentione<l  us  the  rc^pofiltory  of  Umonite  ore^.  llero  much 
*>f  the  cherty  l)ed  is  really  a  cherty  sandstone.  The  ore  in  it  is  very  massive,  and 
was  opeuedmid  mined  at"  several  points  during  the  war  sufficiently  to  demonstrate 
its  great  ahundance. 

**Near  Moody's  Cross-Roads  the  Quel>ec  limestones  nud  shales  come  to  the 
surface  and  give  evidence  of  cJirrylng  considerahlc  quantities  of  iron  ore. 

**  Lit/^^^taneA. — The  iron  ores  that  border  the  coal  fields  not  only  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  near  at  hand,  but  have  also,  witldn  a  stone's  cast  of 
(hem,  lijuestones  in  great  abundance,  and  of  quality  well  suit*'d  for  furnace  llux. 
The  Chazy,  Trenton  and  uppCT  Bub-carl>oniferous  limestones  are  the  purest  in  tliia 
legion,  and  are  therefore  the  best  for  use  in  the  furuace.  The  Chazy  antl  Trenton 
lie  along  the  public  highway  and  on  eeveral  of  the  cross-roiuls  within  e<mvenient 
distance  of  the  railway  for  several  miles  as  it  traverses  the  valley.  The  line  of 
8ub-carbc>nlferou8  ridges  along  the  eastern  side  will  furnish  an  indefinite  quantity 
of  stone  similar  to  that  which  is  now  quarried  near  Trussville  und  used  in  some 
of  the  Bimiiugham  funiat^es. 

"5.  The  BrRMrs'oiTAM  Valley. — The  Silurian  valley  in  which  Birmingluua 
is  located,  and  the  Fed  Mountain  ridges  which  l>ordLr  it  in  part  on  Innh  sides, 
have  bt'i'u  already  referred  to  as  constituting  one  of  the  great  ore  fields  of  Ala- 
bama, and  ns  embracing  two  of  the  geolotrical  formations  noted  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  thf^  ores  they  yield.  (1,)  The  lower  shales  and  lunestones  of  the 
valley  are  of  the  Siime  epoch  aa  those  from  wliich  the  ores  fur  the  Woodstock  and 
Aliibnma  Fnniaces  are  obtained,  Aind  carry  with  them  at  manyp<MnlH  ttie  s»ime 
grade  of  ores,  (2.)  The  other  ore-producing  formation  ht'longs  t4>  the  Clinton 
epoch,  and  characterizes  the  celel>rati^d  Red  Mountain.  It  is  noted  ns  the  retK>si- 
lory  of  extensive  and  well -characterized  beils  of  lentieidar  and  f**8t«il  ores  of 
imperior  grade,  both  as  to  richness  and  purity.  These  ores  form  a  noted  feature 
of  the  Clujlon  group  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania,  through  Virginia  and  East 
Tennessee,  to  Central  Alabama. 

**Tho  Red  Mmiritain  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  topography  as  well  as  in  the 
geologj-^  of  this  region.  As  a  conspicuous  ridge  risiug  several  hundrcMl  feet  above 
the  adjacent  country,  it  passi^s  witlim  about  a  niile  of  Birmingham,  and  forms  the 
^mtheast  boundury  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  is  situatctL 

''The  qnantitv  and  quality  of  the  ores  of  both  Quf^btHiT  and  Clinton  ages  along 
the  Birmingham  Valley  linve  been  fully  dtmonslnited  by  their  extensive  and  sat- 
itifactor}'  use  in  a  ntimber  of  furnaces,  *  Near  (ireenpoiKf  Station,  im  the  Alatwuna 
Great  Bruitheni  Railroad,  about  2">  miles  southwest  of  Birmingham,  Umonite  ores 
have  l)ecn  minetl  on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  the  Oxmot^r  Furnace,  where  they 
are  empl<iyod  in  admixture  with  the  fossil  ores  from  Red  Monumin,  The  brown 
ores  for  the  Alice  Furnace  are  obt^uned  from  the  same  region. 

*'Ores  of  the  same  class  are  rained  for  the  Slosa  Funiaces  in  the  valley  nboat 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Binningham. 

**Tlie  Red  Mountain  ore  lias  lM?en  opened  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  opposite 
Bimiiugham  and  about  one  mile  southeast  c»f  the  city,  but  frf»iu  waut  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  miners  the  go<Hl  ore  was  thrown  into  a  heap  with  tliat  of 
iiifi-rior  quality,  making  a  confused  lUi-iss  too  poor  to  be  protitably  worketl.  The 
prolongation  of  the  same  bed  farther  souvli  maybe  seen  exiMJse<i  in  the  raiboad 
cut  at  Gmce'fl  Gap,  on  the  South  and  North  Riiifroud.  fise  miles  from  Birmingham. 

**The  red  ores  have  been  extensively  miued  about  two  miles  Uiirthwest  of 
Oxmoor  Furnace.  The  mines  are  on  the  crest  and  southeastern  slope  of  Red 
Mountain,  in  a  remarkatjly  well-defined  bed  7^  feet  thick  between  sirnlii  of  hard 
ferruginous  sandstones,  which,  with  the  ore  bed,  make  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
31U  feet.  The  ore  is  sufficiently  free  from  clay  to  be  need  without  washing.  It  ia 
carried  down  to  the  furnace  by  mil  sud  there  mixeil  willi  one-thlnl  of  its  own 
weight  of  brown  ore  for  use  in  the  furnuce.    Tbis  combination  yields  one  ton  of 
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pig  iron  to  two  tons  of  the  ore,  and  requires  for  its  reduction  one  ton  of  limestone , 
with  i»ne  and  one-lmlf  tons*  of  coke, 

"For  the  l?lo»8  Furnace  tlie  red  ore  ij»  obtnined  from  a  mine  a  few  mlles^ 
Ikrihcr  toward  the  south weM.  From  the  outcrop  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge  the 
bed  ig  worked  downward  on  ita  soniheaetern  dip,  and  hiib  m  thickness  of  14  feet  of 
good  ore»  It  is  also  ftppr*»aehed  l^y  a  tunnel  on  tlie  nortliwesltrn  flank  of  the 
ridgf ,  250  feet  Lelow  the  outcruii.  'l^he  ore  brought  out  by  the  tunnel  ib  i  eniark- 
•ble  for  its  Iiri^e  percentage  of  ciirbonate  of  lime.  Both  varieties  (No.  1  from  the 
out<*r»»p  and  Ko.  3  from  the  tunnel)  are  emjiloyt'd  at  the  wmie  time,  mixed  with 
tbo  Quebec  limonite  in  the  proporlLon  of  one  ton  each  of  Nos  1  and  2  ami  a  liidf 
ton  of  the  Hmonite.    This  combination  jiekb  one  ton  of  8uix*rtor  pig  iron. 

*'The  following  iinalyt»eB  of  the  two  varieties  of  ore  from  the  Slots©  Mine,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  C'ol  Sloes,  will  serve  to  illngtrate  the  composition  of  the  , 
Hed  Mountain  orea  generwlly,  and  mny  be  regarded  sj^  representing  two  types  of "^ 
ore  found  at  ditferent  points  along  the  Clinton  l*orni!ition — the  one  abounding  in 
cw^bonate  of  lime;  the  other  containing  ver}*  little  or  none: 

rERCHKTACK   C^MPOSITtOM.  fW*  I,  HO.  a. 

Feme  oxtde ....,, 74*98  3^*3° 

(Cormpondiot^  to  nieutlfc  iron..... $**48  40.81) 

CArbonat«  of  timer, ,...,<,4. 0.00  91.49 

Silica  {chiefly  as  sand) 14.56                    9.04 

Phovphonc  Add  (PsO;) t.05                    0.57 

Eqiilvalent  in  phcMphorus.., 0.45                     o<a4 

"The  red  ore  used  at  the  Alice  Furnace  is  mined  in  the  same  ridge  aa  tUoaQ^ 
above  mentioned,  and  about  nine  miles  southwest  of  Binninglmm,  near  the  Ala- 
iMma  Great  Southrni  Hailroad.     It  is  worked  in  the  furnttce  mixed  with  half  its 
weiglit  of  limonite  ore,  the  mixture  yielding^  ri2.81  per  cent,  of  pig  iron. 

'*^The  aiialypm  of  the  red  ore  of  the  Alice  ^uruace  Mine,  kindly  ftimlshed  bj* 
Cnpt.  Hillmau,  superintendenti  if»  highly  favorable: 

SUica >. ia.t8 

Ahunina a. 68 

L4me ..,.,»»,. 0.9B 

Magii««ia *  # .....* 0*99 

Phosphoric  add ..».#«. 0.99 

Wftier r ft.96  99«70 

Metallic  iron 56.64 

"The  Red  Mountain,  still  flanking  tlie  valley  on  both  Bides  for  a  long  distance 
in  the  same  direcli<m,  carries  with  it  outcroppings  of  its  chariieteristic  red  foBsU 
orre  that  fioint  to  extensive  beds  benentli.    The  increasintj  demand  for  these  orea  ] 
will  soon  ^ive  nse  to  new  mining  enterprises  that  will  bring  them  into  market  I 
II  Boarce  ot  wealth  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located,  and  of  ijotrooi^  I 
to  the  railroads. 

'*  Black-band  ore  and  clay  iron-stone  have  been  found  at  peveral  pointa  in  the 
coal  regions,  and  s<ime  sampke  from  llie  Warrior  field  have  Viccn  tested  in  the 
furnaces  and  found  to  work  well  in  admixture  with  tlie  more  silicious  ores.  These 
we  Ow  leading  ores  in  Eu;^!and,and  have  btrn  very  uucceiisfully  wtirked  in  Penn- 
avlvunla  and  in  We^t  Viij^inia, so  thjit  their  real  valiie  has  been  iully  demonstnited. 
'f  here  is  goml  reason  therefore  for  making  more  tljorough  Bearch  for  them  in  %\i 
of  the  Aliilmma  coal  field h. 

**  The  bed  of  blark-baud  about  fl5  feet  below  the  New  Castle  coal  seam  aflbrdft 
one  of  the  iK'et  deuu>nst rations  we  have  of  the  extint  of  this  ore.  It  is  one  foot 
four  inches  thicks  and  the  ore  has  been  tested  in  the  furnace  sutHcienlly  to  estab-  , 
lisb  it8  value. 

*'  Drift  ore  h  a  term  sometimes  opplie<!  to  a  deposit  of  impure  limonite  found 
}n  fxnisictenible  quantitieti  in  the  stratified  drill  heretofore  nK'Utioned  us  spread 
over  the  cnrlwuiiferous  rocks  in  the  westt  rn  part  of  Walker  and  in  huge  portions 
of  Fayette  and  Lamar  Counties,  The  *ire  is  ton  nil  in  g:realest  aliundanet^  cropping 
out  at  high  points  on  the  faces  of  the  hills  as  we  travel  out  west  of  Fayetteville. 
But  its  real  value  remains  to  he  determined  by  future  explorations  ae  to' its  quan- 
tity, and  by  chemical  tir  furnace  te^jts  as  to  its  quality. 

"  AnafyM's  of  three  samples  of  this  linionile  ore',  reported  by  Prof.  McCalley^ 
of  the  Stnlc  Lal>oratorj%  give  the  following  averages  of  the  most  ImtKirtant 
oonttttuenU: 

FVR   CmMT. 

Metallic  hon...... , ,. 55. 88 

SWiclaui  ma tte r .*......,........ * .  t *.***.*  4.41 

Sulphur....,^  .*..»*. ttfe*..*. , <• •  e.ta 

Pho«phorut,....,  «.«*•• «•• * t,..i.i*..t. f...  9*a» 
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'^  These  reeultB  compare  very  favorably  with  tho&e  of  itnnly&es  of  the  ]iiiK>iiite 
ores  from  other  }»arts  of  the  Blule." 

Thr<:iaghutit  the  regiuDs  tui^ntioiied  ia  the  foregulDg  exTrnct^  there  are 
thousamls  of  millioiiB  of  tons  of  ore.  In  om*  ijiouiituin  nlone  it  has  beea 
estiDiutt^  hy  cooipelent  engmeers  tljat  there  are  5(M1^tKM),00O,O0O  tons,  One  of 
the  mo&t  importaDt  conBiderations  is  tht'  cheupiiesB  with  which  it  can  lie  mitied. 

TIMBER. 

The  timber  resoureee  of  Ahibnmn  ure  enormous.  Htllions  of  acree  are 
coyered  with  virgin  foreats  of  long  and  sijon-lejivetl  pine,  cypress,  the  Beveral 
Varieties  of  oak,  che8tDUt,  hickory^  walnut  iind  oilier  woixls.  The  most  widely 
distributed  is  the  long-leaved  pine,  {Ptnua  auntralitt,)  In  the  lower  counties  of  the 
State  are  vast  forests  of  luagnlticent  pines,  their  straight  trunks  rising  to  enoniioug^ 
heights,  with  an  entire  absence  of  uiidcrbnish.  The  pene  supply  of  the  8latc  was 
eatunated  hy  the  Census  Dtparliueiit  in  18S0  to  be  2 1,14*3,0(0,(1* JO  feet,  of  wbieh 
there  were  18,8H5,U(HMJOO  feet  hmg-leaved  pine,  divided  as  follows:  Ejist  of  the 
Perdido  River,  4,065, OfXMWO;  west  of  Perdido  River,  2.fMlO,0mMKiO;  in  tlie  region 
of  mixed  growth,  ia,0Of>,00O,U0<};  m  the  Central  Cotton  Belt,  l,:oO,OfMKOOO;  in  the 
Coosa  River  Basin,  0OO,onO,OtK>;  in  the  Walker  County  Dit^trirt,  1H(1.(M)0/HK).  In 
this  estimate  no  account  is  made  of  siuuil  timber  standing  on  some  1,282,000  acres 
Which  have  been  cut  over,  or  on  *!00,000  acres  injur<rd  by  the  manufacture  of  tur- 
pentine* There  arc  fewer  pine  trees  per  acre  m  the  region  of  mixed  growth  than 
in  the  Pine  Belt  proper  which  it  adjoins  on  the  north,  but  the  individual  trees 
being  larger,  the  averngc  smcmnt  of  fitimding  pine  per  acre  is  greater,  althuugh 
generally  of  poorer  quality.  Tlie  amount  of  ehoit-leaved  pint'  In  the  SlJite  is  jiut 
at  2;i07.(>00,00O  feet,  of  which  l,8T5,0OO,0OD  feet  were  in  llie  Cenlrul  Pine  B^^lt.  and 
4^12,000,000  in  the  Coosa  Rivtr  Basin.  In  the  northern  porlion  of  tUe  State  there 
are  large  oak  forests,  and  on  the  timber  lands  generaUy  througbout  the  State  there 
are  extensive  areas  of  hickory,  cberry,  walnut,  oak,  etc*  In  the  swautj>s  along  the 
coast  there  are  large  quantities  of  the  Ji nest  cypress.  The  following  is  from  an 
article  on  the  '  Timber  Resources  of  the  South,"  by  Mr.  Chas.  U.  Wells,  published 
in  the  BaJtiuiore  Manufacturers'  Record  of  October  11,  1884 : 

"Leaving  Tennessee,  we  pass  through  upper  Georgia,  where  souie  of  the 
finest  pine  in  the  ivurld  is  gnnving.  Tbe  Athuiia  inanufiteturers  have  gotten  hold 
of  nearly  all  tbe  vahiuble  laiul.  and  nv,  it  is  my  intention  to  treat  only  of  those 
sections  open  to  investment,  we  will  puss  at  once  into  Alabama.  Possibly  no 
condition  of  atfMtrs  in  any  country  ever  presentecl  so  impregnulile  a  front  against 
the  re vohit ionizing  intluences  and  changing  cuslonm  of  a  progres?iive  age  as  did 
lliat  of  Alabama  before  tbe  war.  The  land,  as  a  rule,  was  held  not  in  acres,  but 
in  square  miles,  hy  siiiirle  individuulh,  tlirougb  inberitanee,  deed  or  purcbase,  A 
planlfHii^n  of  ihv  a ntr-ltt If um  days  uxd  freciuently  to  extend  over  an  area  ci>veriug 
many  s<i'i"f<?  miles  of  lerritoiy.  Tbcse  ^lesit  |ilanlations  have  been  cut  up  into 
farniH,  and,  as  a  resnli,  ninrU  vnluai>le  timber  laml  is  for  sale.  Capital  Ihis  poured 
into  Ibis  section  as  the  waletK  of  a  miirhiy  river  bie^^k  tbrnugh  its  jjanks,  and  has 
residitd  in  tbe  establisiunent  of  mills,  Voundries,  factories  and  mauufaeturiug 
enterprises  of  every  cbaraeter;  Inis  t4»rn  away  tlie  liarriers  of  eairtli  that  liave  so 
long  iadden  tbe  minend  tretmures.  and  exjiosed  rare  qualities  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
in  inealculatfle  tiuantities.  Tbe  snme  powtr  lias  crossi'd  her  fields  with  iron  tracks 
of  tbe  railways;  bewed  her  miglity  forents  for  tthipment,  not  only  throiigliotjt  our 
own  country,  but  to  Europe  us  well;  h;is  buibled  h<^r  cities,  revived  her  eiiinuierce^ 
re-cetablisbed  ber  creilit,  develo}>ed  ber  resouros,  ami  brougbl  her  lH'ti*re  the 
notice  of  tbe  world  as  one  of  ibe  most  fnvond  seel  ions  of  country  U)M>n  the 
globe.  To  capital,  tht-n,  Alabama  boUis  ber  oiU?itreiebe<l  arms,  aufi  manj'  there  be 
just  now  who  are  avsiiling  tbemselves  of  tlus  opportunity.  There  is  n  pottitm  of 
Alabama  kmnvn  as  '  thu  long-leaf  i>ine  re^non.*  It  is  tJilekly  timl»ere<l  with  tliia 
Yuluiible  yellow  pine  lumber,  wbieb  contributes  to  tin-  supt^ly  of  nearly  every 
European  city,  and  provitUs  nui**ts  antl  j^VKirs — so  tnll,  stron^j:  and  straiirbt  is  this 
timWr — for  the  sjii I ing  vessels  of  almost  t^very  naticm  on  tbe  l'UjIw.  A  railroa^l 
has  just  been  finished  through  this  section,  and  it  goe«  without  saying  that  the 
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ources  of  the  country  luive  sciirccly  liofii  toiirhetL  Tht^e  resoureia  exist  nt 
present  alnioBt  wbolly  in  pine  forests,  "\v ijicb  cover  thoiisiiiitli^  of  ni|imrL^  riiik's  of 
territory,  ami  ecH^m  absolutely  int-xliausiiWe  in  tlieir  profuBe  growlh  und  nuifjrnlii' 
cent  developnienL.  Before  even  tlie  isurvey  of  itic  line  had  be<*n  completed, 
DutntTnuB  eites  for  eaw  milln  Lad  In-en  stdtetctl.  and  within  a  few  months  after, 
much inery  had  been  hauled  in  uagfuis  from  Kiiterpri^e  and  Heiidiaii,  (its  trans- 
pi>rt.'ilion  occupying  days  and  often  we<'ks/)  was  erected  atul  Bet  to  "Uork;  until  at 
the  present  dale,  unon  tlie  completion  of  the  railway,  there  are  milliom^  of  feet  of 
accumulated  ^awed  timljer  awaiting  tnius*portatiutj  to  Kortliern  and  Eastern 
cilics  and  to  New  OrleauB  for  sldimient  abroad.  The  surface  of  the  country  ia 
rotting;  and  undulatintr,  with  almofcit  park-like  regularity,  and  one  frequently  sees 
streteWs  of  country  whicli,  with  its  long  luxuriant  growth  of  Bermuda  graps,  its 
groves  of  grac€»ful  young  pine  and  eedJir,  and  its  genile  i^lojie^,  bubbling  springs 
and  cban)ving  depressions  and  miniature  valleys,  miirbt  rival  in  beauty  nuiny  of 
tJK<  city  and  i^nburban  parks  of  Northern  anil  Eastern  sections*.  Alibouirhtlie 
0Otl,  with  careful  treatment,  will  pruve  (jrolitably  product u^e,  the  princi|ml  indus- 
try must  remain  that  of  tunber  f^hippinL:  tbr  many  years  to  ef»me,  Tliene  lumber 
lands  maybe  purchased  at  from  $91  to  f5  per  acre,  and  will  yield  frt*m  H, OHO  to 
10,(M>0  feet  of  sawed  timber  to  Ibe  acre,  worth  from  1140  to  $H(K  for  which  tliere  is 
•  rtnidy  market  in  tbe  mpidly  growiu*^  cities  of  Hie  Son tb west.  The  only  invest- 
meut  necesgury  is  that  in  the  lands  IhemBelvcs  and  in  the  machinery  for  sawing/* 

MANirFACT0RIKG. 

AJabania.  like  her  sister  States  of  the  Soutb,  ia  making  wonderful  progreea  In 
Omttutiictures.  With  her  inuuense  forests  of  the  best  timber,  her  thousands  of 
square  uiilt^  of  coal^  her  inexhaustible  depoi?it^  of  iron  ore,  Ihero  is  room  for 
UJiiimiti'd  development  in  this  direction^  and  she  possesses  unsurpassed,  if  not 
oorqualied,  facilities  liir  economical  numufaclunng.  With  the  raw  uialerial  and  * 
fiiel  easily  and  chtaply  ai^eessible — her  beds  of  iron  and  coai,  all  varieties  of 
timber^  Ikt  cotton  fields — with  all  these  in  close  proximity,  llic  cost  of  manufac- 
toring  is  retiucinl  lo  iberoinimnm;  added  lo  wluch  she  has  ready  access  to  the 
markcVB  of  the  counlrj*  by  means  of  her  splendid  radroad  facilities^  and  through 
the  Tennessee  Kiver,  which  alfurds  clu'ap  transportation  lo  tbe  Wi'st  by  way  of 
lUe  3li?sissij»pi  and  its  branches.  Looked  at  from  any  stand pf^int,  Alabama  is  an 
inviting  field  for  tbe  esiubli.^hment  of  mannfucHuring  enierprises.  Tbe  leading 
hichi^lnt^  are  cnnl  mining,  tbe  manufacture  of  iron,  cotton  manufacturing,  and 
the  lumber  Inisiness.  In  1?^84  Ibere  were  82, O^'*?  spindles  and  1,014  looms  in  the 
ci>tton  mills  in  Alal*aniu,  againtit  53.072  epindlee  and  1,0(JD  loonit*  ia  1880.  The 
deveh>pmetit  of  these  opens  tbe  way  for  otber  indusines,  and  is  leading  to  a  rapid 
and  healtby  growth  in  divcrsitied  manufactures.  As  Ijcaring  on  manufactures  in 
JUnlmma,  I  give  the  following,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  in  a 
nrcent  numWr  of  his  paper,  tbe  Pbiladelphia  Times.  It  jKussessea  additional 
interest  and  weight  from  tlie  fact  that  it  is  l>y  a  Northern  writer,  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  foremost  papers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  man  acciiiiit<jmtd  to  say  nothing 
ni8hU%  Imt  whose  etnteiuents  are  based  on  investigation^  and  who  In  tliis  ia«tance 
Matea  what  lo  turn  and  his  readers  are  unpleasant  fads: 

'*I  liave  studied  the  resfHircea  and  opportunities  of  the  State  with  special 
interr^t,  iK^rause  they  ar-e  certiiin  to  revolutionize  some  of  our  chief  sources  of 
wefdih  in  Pennirivlviinia»  and  the  more  they  are  studied  the  nmre  clear  it  must 
lieeome  to  every  intelligent  mind  that  England  ia  not  to-day  more  tbe  rival  of  the 
KL*yf(tone  Slate  in  the  future  production  of  iron  and  cotil  than  is  Alabama.  There 
i*  not  a  source  of  uiineral  wealth  in  Pennsylvania,  excepting  only  our  oil  prt)duct, 
that  ift  not  found  in  Alabama  in  er|ual  or  greater  abundance,  with  the  malchlefia 
*4vanl}itfes  of  climate,  of  easier  and  cbeaix  r  production,  and  of  vastly  cheaper 
ImnspjrtnrhM).  Nature's  great  gifts  to  Pennsylvania  have  been  not  only  liberjiUy 
fupplemented  in  AlaVmnm»  but  to  them  Ijavebeen  added  every  ijossible  natural 
advantage  for  their  cheap  development  and  delivery  to  tlie  rnai*kets  of  the  world. 
If  half  tlie  capital  and  busine^  direction  that  have  been  given  to  make  Pennsyl- 
viinift  peerleaa  in  the  production  of  mineral  wealth  had  been  given  to  Aiabama. 
her  procluctive  wealth  would  be  as  great  as  tluit  of  tlie  Iroa  State,  and  her  popu- 
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lation  would  Ix?  neartu*  five  milliaus  tlmn  Ihc  million  fiiirl  a  qu«irt«r  now  scHllered  | 
over  Hut  IJotindle&B  liut  Mlinost  untondK'd  richf»  of  this  euimy  commoii\vr;iUli, 
Think  of  a  iSUite  witU  over  ii^oOQ  Fqimrt!  m\Us  of  pnHluctiv©  coal  liflcls,  wlio^e- 
coal  is  now  sold  at  a  fair  profit  in  Kcw  OrkiuiB  at  Uhb  ili:in  $4  p>er  ton.  U  b 
inftinly  of  llie  bt*pt  quflllty,  alikt^  for  comiiiercial,  niauufiitiiirin^  and  doint*tic 
purposes;  it  U  in  larc-t?  viiiii*;  it  Is  morti  ijuwily  iniucd  than  our  most  favonibly 
iocaled  Mtuniinous  coal  tiekla  in  tlit?  North;  and  iu  lar^e  portions  of  tite  cx>al 
tieids  iherc  is  trood  iron  in  ahundanct*,  nuuh  of  tt  requiring  no  atttud  ruining  at 
all,  anti  with  the  iron  and  coal  is  found  tlie  Ihnesitone*  Btruunvdifim  iw  a  feeble 
foreeaht  of  what  A)al>iima  may  ilo.  Thiie  a  rity  of  a  dozen  thousands  prc^sentB  n 
hive  of  inilusiry  where  a  single  house  Btood  at  a  railway  eros^ilng  liiile  more  than 
a  def ado  buck. '  It  is  the  one  point  of  Alubuuia  wlure  Iron  mid  coal  alwKind  that 
has  hnppcued  to  be  reached  by  trun*^iK>riarRin,an<!  it  has  ei>nuiu:  up  us  if  by  ma^ic 
to  point  out  not  only  the  pombililiei^,  hut  Uu*  inevitable  and  wumlerlul  <h  f^tiny  ot" 
the  Slnle.  It  is  admitted  that  iri>n  can  now  be  produced  iu  this  Siatf  f  (S  pt;r  ton 
cheaper  tbnn  ju  the  reaeioimhiy  favored  iron  centres  of  FenDsylvunia,  and  tliat  i& 
a  certain  index  of  the  industrial  revolution  tlmt  is  mpidly  approach  in  L^  What 
has  been  done  in  Bun!ing:ham  not  only  cun  t>e  done  as  well  in  many  other  pnJi» 
of  the  Htute,  hut  it  can  be  tnen  more  profitably  done  in  Binnini^hnni  imd  tl&e- 
where  in  Ahibiiina  as  »i>ou  at*  the  ^reat  natural  his^hways  of  the  State  shall  Itc 
made  nviiilahlci  and  no  citizen  of  the  Nortti  of  fair  intelliirence  c^m  review  the 
phimbering  wtjilth  of  Alabania  and  the  waterways  whieh  otter  the  ctienpest  trans- 
porlntiou  willitna  a<neptiu^  th*' eonclusion  Ihattlie  next  puiratitin  wdl  see  thls> 
Htule  fin  iron  and  cord  ceulre  equal  to  it'  not  surim.^sin!^  Pennsylvania,  and  Mobile 
the  ^reiit  coal  depot  of  the  coast.  *  *  ♦  It  is  idle  for  Peniisylvania  and  other 
great  iron  and  coul  produeinji:  States  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  we  have 
reached  the  hejrinning  of  a  creat  revolution  in  thos^e  products,  Ko  legislation,  na 
EKiund  pulilic  policy,  no  f*t'u;iuietil»can  halt  «tieh  a  revolution  when  the  ininiutable 
luws  of  tnnle  conuiuuid  it;  atul  the  Kuddeu  trrad  of  tlie  hordes  front  the  noiibern 
forei<ts  upon  ancient  Rome  did  not  mure  suddenly  threaten  the  majesty  of  the 
mistrejis  of  the  world  than  does  the  tread  of  the  ircin  auii  coal  di^L'^ers  ot  Alabama 
threaten  the  nmjei>ty  of  Northern  jroii  and  coal  fields.  I  do  not  credit  the  cou*mun 
saying  that  iron  can  be  pHwlucf  d  here  for  f1>  per  tun.  There  are  maiiV  here  w  bo 
will  tell  you  so;  but  after  careful  inquiry  iu  tlie  most  intellif^ent  and  reliable 
circles,  I  iix  an  entirely  sate  limit  of  avera^^e  cost  at  ^U.-Ui.  There  is  iron  pro- 
duci'd  here  at  less  than  that  cost;  but  flLHu  is  as  just  an  estimate  for  Binniii<!^liam 
as  $17  is  for  Pennsylvania;  and  it  must  be  rem  em  he  red  that  Pennsylvania  liaa 
reached  the  minimuin  cost  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  her  iron,  while 
Alabama  can  and  will  greatly  cheapen  the  delivery  of  her  iron  in  the  great  centres 
of  trade.  And  w  hid  is  true  of  iron  nmst  be  equtdly  true  of  coaL  They  are  twin 
fiifitpri*  whose  development  iiuist  ket  p  pace  with  each  other.  Nova  Scotia  will 
84Jon  lenrn  to  fear  Alabama  more  than  the  small  inritf  now  imp*jsed  unon  ber 
imiMirted  coul,  and  instead  of  exiortini;  double  prices  for  bitundnoue  conL  us  ^be 
ditl  in  tlieearlydaysof  the  late  war,  bet^ore  proleetion  had  devekiped  our  Northern 
mines,  slie  w  ill  find  Alabaii^a  crcnvding  l>otii  herself  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  New^ 
England  factories,  and  with  the  waterways  of  the  State  perfe<ie*1,  even  England 
will  have  to  look  to  her  laurels  in  the  Central  and  Soutti  Auienam  States,  Tliese 
lessons  come  upon  us  plain  as  the  noonday  sun,  and  it  is  nuilsunnuer  madness  not 
to  rend  them  uuders-landintrly.  We  cannot  war  with  destiny;  we  cannot  efTace 
the  iK'netlcent  gills  of  Him  who  leads  the  waters  tij  tire  sea  and  sends  them  Imek 
in  the  dews  and  rains  of  lieaven,  AJabjima  has  heeii  gifted  far  beyond  even  our 
boasted  empire  of  Pennsylvania,  and  only  the  Southern  sluggard  has  hitherto 
given  the  race  to  the  North  Now  there  is  a  New  South,  with  new  tench ings^ 
new  o|q  ortunitii's,  nevv  energies  and  mauife?'tly  a  new  destiny,  and  the  time  is  al 
baud  wlien  a  lartre  portion  of  the  great  iron  and  coal  products  of  the  country 
which  enter  conipetiuir  centres  will  be  supplied  chea[>er  frfjm  Alabama  than  from 
any  State  in  the  North.  Hi>vv  Pennsylvania  will  solve  tlie  pioblem  1  do  not 
HSsuiue  to  decide;  but  the  logical  result  would  be  the  tmnsfer  of  the  portion  of 
the  iron  industry  that  can  hest  jirosjicr  here  frt>in  the  Nf>rth  lo  the  South,  jvjet  as 
the  Kpiindni:  and  wciiving  of  the  home  consumption  of  cotttm  nuist  soon  come 
to  the  cotton  fields,  and  the  heller  water-p<»wer  and  climate  which  they  ftmiisb. 
*  *  *  With  the  uiarv'eVouB  progress  miide  here  when  stagnation  prevailed  in  all 
the  cnnl  and  iron  centres  of  the  North,  w  hat  must  be  the  strides  of  tfiis  industrial 
centre  when  prosperity  comes  to  revive  the  same  industries  in  Pennsylvania? 
This  country  will  draw  the  young  men  of  energy  from  the  coal  and  iron  moun* 
taiHB  of  Feimaylvaaia  just  aa  the  fi.'rtile  prairies  of  the  West  have  drawn  the 
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yotmg  men  of  en^rirv  from  our  PcnDfiylvaiiia  famit!,  aDil  there  is  room  for 
tliou^antls  of  them  with  iH-ttcr  praspwta  of  snccess  than  m  any  new  Slate  or 
Tt'rritorj  of  the  Union.  These  arc  strong  exprctssionfi,  Imt  I  write  them  only 
after  I  ho  rtHJj^t  exhaustive  inquiry  nml  rn  ret\il  exHnjinatitm,  nn<l  I  know  thnt  they 
are  fully  wnrnrntcd.  This  is  the'coal  and  iron  empire  of  I  lie  Soutli,  ami,  1  Ix^lifve, 
the  iVililre  coal  and  irrm  empire  of  the  United  Stateg,  ami  it  hai*  a  diitialo  and  fioil 
adHt»led  to  the  bountiful  firowth  of  everytliing  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  with  one- 
eixlh  of  tlie  entire  cotton  erop  of  the  8oiith  added.  It  is  the'efpuil  of  Pennsyl- 
runJa  in  forest,  ticld  and  mine,  with  elinvate,  natural  hi^rhi^'aya  and  ehctipness  of 
prcHluei  turning'  tlie  gcnles  in  profit  hy  llu.'rn.  They  will  notVnako  Pennsylvania 
i>oor,  for  her  people  and  resoxirceB  are  ecpial  lo  any  and  oil  tlie  nHilaiions  of 
indu&try  and  trade;  hut  they  will  iniike  Alabatnii  rich,  and  that  will  multiply  the 
wciilth  and  grandeur  of  the'whole  Union." 

IKON, 

Prior  III  1870  the  iron  interestft  of  Aluhaiiia  hud  receivetj  comparatively  little 
attention.  A  few  furnaces  had  t)een  erecietl  siuce  the  war,  but  the  husinejiS  in  tlie 
agrgrc'rate  was  of  very  mfidernte  proporlions—the  total  production  of  kmi  in  that 
Stale  in  1870  liein^  only  T.OHO  tonsi.  By  1S80  thero  had  been  a  considerable  prowth 
of  the  mm  interests,  and  the  ceusns  reports  of  that  j'ear  show  12  fUmaces^  with 
an  aggrej^fe  r.n|iitul  of  $3,infl,I9»i — the  prfjdnetion  Ivein^  02;i:];]  tons.  It  was  nol, 
however,  until  afler  the  census  reportB  were  compiled  tiiat  Alalmnm  heffun  lo 
attract  great  attention  !i*^  the  probalile  centre  of  an  iuuuense  iron-uKiking  indnslry. 
During  the  last  fcmr  years  there  has  been  a  wouelerfiil  develupuieut  of  the  State's 
iron  resources,  and  Aliduuiia  mm  is  now  eucceshfully  competing  in  Northern 
niarki'ts  with  Pennsylvania  iron.  In  18S5  the  production  of  pig  iron  In  Alabama 
was  22'?',438  tons— an  increase  in  annual  pitKluclion  in  f!ve  years  of  over  lt»5,0C>0 
tons.  This  State  h  very  generally  lielieved  to  be  aide  to  make  pig  iron  at  a  lower 
cost  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  whether  this  popular  belief  Is  entirely 
Corretrt  or  not»  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  other  Htsde  CH'*n  odbr  greater  advantages 
for  this  industry,  Hon.  Abrani  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  whose  loug  experience 
in  the  iron  trade  makes  him  fully  competent  to  expa'ss  an  utithoritalive  itpinion 
upon  such  a  subject,  has  said  of  Alabama: 

**Tt  \B  the  only  place  upon  the  North  Amerirnn  Co!irinent  where  it  is  pomble 
to  make  iron  in  competition  with  the  clteiip  iron  of  Kuirlaud,  as  mensured  not  by 
wagea  |iaid,  imt  by  the  nuud?er  of  days*  labor  which  cuter  into  its  jnoduction. 
Tlie  cheapest  [ilfice  on  tlie  globe  until  now  for  the  mjuiufarture  of  iron  is  the 
Cleveland  Disirici.  in  Yorkshire,  Eughind.  Tlie  ilinbtnce  ot'  I  he  coal  and  iron 
from  the  furnaces  there  averages  about  20  miles.  Now  In  Alabamii  the  coal  and 
Ihe  ore  are  in  mtmy  places  within  half  a  mile  of  eneh  other.  This  region,  so 
eihaufttless  in  supplies,  so  admirai^ly  furuibhed  with  coal,  so  conveniently  comnni- 
mcaling  with  the  gulf,  will  be  of  int^niteiy  ujore  coiiset|Ueuee  to  us  for  ilB  iron 
than  it  has  ever  been  ibr  its  cotton.  I  think  Ibis  will  l>e  a  re^^ion  of  coke  m«de 
imn  on  a  scale  grander  than  baa  ever  been  witnessed  on  the  babitaljle  globe/* 

Stronger  language  could  hardly  have  been  used  by  the  moat  enthuaiastic 
IHend  of  Ahil>ajna.  There  sccnis  no  ror*m  now  for  doubt  that  Mr.  Hewitt's 
prediction  as  to  the  extent  of  iron  making  in  Akhama  is  certain  of  fulfilment 
tad  in  all  probability  tins  will  come  to  pass  much  sooner  than  Mr  Hewtltex* 
pect^ed.  The  developmcuts  in  iron  making  in  ttiat  St.ite  during  the  last  year  or 
two  have  been  ihe  most  Htupendous  probably  ever  seen  before  m  the  world,  in  the 
■ame  length  of  time.  Gigantic  enlerpri3<JB  have  been  undertaken,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  building  of  furnaces,  steel  works,  rolling 
mills,  and  iron  Industrios  generally,  and  this  marvelloua  progress  continues  with 
no  iiidioatioua  of  any  falling  off.  It  h  almost  useless  to  attempt  an  enumeration 
of  the  many  companies  that  are  now  at  work  either  building  or  preparing  to 
baild  large  furnaces,  for  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  adding  to  the  list.  It  may, 
howeTer,l)e  said  that  l3etween  20  and  30  furnaces,  none  of  them  less  than  100  tons 
daily  capacity,  are  either  under  constniction  or  projected  with  good  assurances  of 
«wly  building.    Among  the  places  showing  ihe  greatest  activity  In  (\irnace-building 
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are  Birmitigliiim,  ADniston^  Knaley,  Bessemer  and  Sbeffield^  though  a  number  of 
other  places  are  prepar'ng  to  engage  lu  the  Nime  good  work.  Steel  works,  it  is 
understoud,  will  be  erected  at  Bessemer,  Ens'ey  and  p<38sibly  Auniston.  it  is  a 
notewortby  fact  that  the  developments  in  tbe  iron  inlerejitfi  of  Alabama  of  late 
years  have  been  mainly  the  work  of  Southern  men,  nolwithstnnding  the  prevalent 
belief,  in  somo  sections,  to  the  contrary.  It  is  indeed  eurpHsing  to  note  the  won* 
derful  energy  with  which  Southern  men  have  engaged  in  this  work,  and  the 
amount  of  Southern  money  invested  m  it. 

It  is  especially  gnitTyhig  to  note  that  even  more  rapidly  than  new  furnaces 
are  being  erected,  new  diversified  iroa  manufacturea  are  comin;^  into  existence. 
The  wido  diversity  of  tbese  new  industries  ia  surpHsiiiig,  and  not  only  will  Ala* 
bama— and  what  ia  true  of  Alabama  h?  also  true  of  Tennessee  and  several  other 
Soulheni  States — sotm  be  supplying  the  home  market  with  machinery,  agricul- 
tural linplementa,  hardware,  &g.,  but  will  also  invade  the  Wcet«  and  ddubtleas 
enter  the  foreign  markets  with  more  chance  of  successful  competition  than  the 
North,  owing  to  tlie  much  lower  cost  at  which  these  gooda  can  be  produced. 
Rolling  mills,  machine  shops,  foundries,  iron  pipe  works,  nail  factories,  and  many 
other  kindred  enterprises  are  being  eatabtiabed  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

LUKBBB. 

The  nuuiufncltire  of  lunilwjr  t&  naturally  an  industry  of  importance  and  mag- 
nitude in  Alai>an):u  There  i&  the  best  of  iicarly  all  kinds  of  timber;  then*  is  a 
krge  home  demand,  which  is  rapidly  growing,  and  the  railroads  through  the 
thnher  belts,  as  well  as  the  numberless  mivigablo  streams,  afford  access  to  outride 
markets.  The  development  of  the  uidustrial  and  coniruereial  interests  of  the 
Stale,  and  the  cousequent  aciivily  in  building,  furnish  a  demand  for  an  enormous 
quantity  of  building  lumber.  The  supply  of  yellow  pine  in  Abliama  (which  is 
coming  more  and  more  inio  demand  everywhei'c  for  huiiding,  while  the  uses  to 
which  it  y  applied  are  extending)  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible;  certainly  for 
years  to  come  there  can  be  no  perceptible  signs  of  depletion.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  furniture  factories  and  other  wood-working  establishments  will 
require  extensive  sujiplies  of  pine  and  hnrflwood  lumber.  There  is  probably  no 
branch  of  business  In  the  State  paying  better  than  naw  and  planing  mills,  shingle 
mills,  etc.  Through  iloljile,  which  is  developing  rapidly  as  a  lumber  port,  an 
tmmensci  businesa  is  being  buUt  up  with  Northern  and  foreign  ports, 

GEXKEAL   MANCTACTURE8. 

Following  the  development  of  the  coal,  irtm  and  limber  resources  of  the 
State,  comes  naturally  the  establishment  of  minor  industries.  Furniture  factoriei*, 
spoke  and  handle  factories,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  iuiplements,  stoves,  hardware,  machinery,  etc.,  find 
here  a  most  inviting  field.  There  are  all  the  elements  of  economy  in  manufacture 
— cheapnetiS  of  fuel  tlie  ver>'  lowest  cost  of  raw  mnterial,  with  other  advantages. 
Machine  and  repair  shops  do  well  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  The  canning  of 
frnitfi  and  vegetables  is  a  |)roli table  industry.    Ice  facloriee  pay  himdsomely. 

EDl'CATTON. 
The  State  has  a  good  system  of  public  schools,  ant  J  numeroua  private  schools 
and  colleges,  both  for  males  and  females. 

SOME  MATTERS  OF  LAW. 

'*  Property  Erfrnpt  frmn  Ejticutkm  for  /)<^^— $l,(W»  in  personal  properly  and 
$2,000  in  real  property  is  exemjvt  froni  exfcution  f<»r  debt  On  the  dejuli  fif  tbe 
owner  and  uccupaut,  a  surviving  widow  or  child,  or  children,  or  both,  the  home- 
stead, not  exceeding  the  above  value,  is  exempt  during  the  life  of  the  widow  or 
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the  minoritv  of  a  suryiving  child ;  wages  and  salaries  of  laborers  and  employees 
for  personal  seryices  to  the  value  of  $%.    The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  8  per  cent. 

**  The  property  of  married  women  is  secured  to  them  by  constitutional  pro- 
TiBion,  the  husband  being  her  trustee,  and  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  for  the 
sapport  of  the  family. 

**  Fences  and  Stock. — Under  the  general  law  of  the  State,  stock  of  all  kinds 
are  allowed  to  run  at  large,  imposing  upon  land  owners  the  necessity  of  fencing. 
But  from  time  to  time  the  Legislature  has  passed  laws  applicable  to  limited  dis- 
tricts, requiring  owners  of  stock  to  take  care  of  them,  and  rendering  them  liable 
for  damage  to  the  crops  of  their  neighbors. 

**  Taxation, — All  property  is  equally  subject  to  taxation.  By  constitutional 
provision,  the  rate  can  never  exceed  75  cents  in  the  $100.  The  counties  can 
impose  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  addition.  The  present  State  rate  is  65  cents 
on  the  $100.'' 

In  the  article  on  Mississippi  the  attractions  of  the  gulf  coast  for  the  invalid 
and  the  tourist,  and  as  a  place  of  resort,  will  be  referred  to  at  some  length.  What 
is  there  said  will  apply  to  a  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Alabama.  Mobile  and 
contiguous  territory  are  becoming  noted  as  ft  place  of  resort  for  health  and 
pleasure  seekers. 


ANNISTON,  IN   NORTH   ALABAMA. 

AS  a  Bpecinien  of  Uie  rapid  development  of  Southern  towns  that  have  only 
come  into  existence  within  tlic  hist  few  3'earB,  the  publishers  present  the 
following  description  of  Anniston:  The  town  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad,  between  Atlanta  and  Birmingham.  It  is 
but  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Atlanta,  Columbus,  Miicon  and  Rome,  Ga.,  or  from 
Montgomery,  Mobile  and  Selma,  Ala.,  or  from  Knoxvillc,  Chattanooga  and  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  only  two  hours  from  Birmingham.  It  is  situated  in  the  leart  of 
the  mineral  and  finest  agricultural  region  of  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  G  sorgia. 
It  is  reached  by  three  grand  trunk  lines— the  East  Tennessee,  Virgin  a  and 
Georgia,  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  and  tlie  Queen  and  Crescent  roads.  New 
Orleans,  but  14  hours  distant,  is  reached  from  Anniston  in  a  night's  ric  e  in  a 
sleeping  car.  Anniston  is  only  17  hours  from  Cincinnati,  and  can  l>e  reat  hed  in 
26  hours  from  Washington,  being  on  the  short  line  of  travel  from  the  East.  North 
and  Northwest  to  Florida  and  New  Orleans.  The  town  is  built  on  a  slope  of 
Blue  Mountain,  a  cliain  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  most  beautiful  site  that  could 
be  selcctCil  for  a  town  south  of  the  Potomac,  or  north  of  it  for  that  matter.  It  is 
one  of  the  highest  points  accessible  to  railroads  in  the  State,  and  for  chmate^ 
health  and  beauty  of  scenery,  it  stands  unrivalled. 

ITS    HISTORY. 

Some  18  years  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  Noble,  for  the  first  time  yislting  the  ruins  of 
the  old  furnace  built  and  destroyed  during  the  war,  was  astounded  to  see  the  enor- 
mous deposits  of  iron  ore,  its  richness  and  excellent  quality.  Beins:  impressed  by 
the  great  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  its  natural  advantages  as  a  manufacturing- 
and  distributing  point,  he  purchased  the  largest  and  main  deposits  of  iron  ore,, 
and  continued  adding  to  the  property  by  other  purchases  until  1872,  when  the 
present  company  was  formed.  The  Woodstock  Iron  Company  afterwards  added,, 
by  judicious  purchases  from  time  to  time,  over  40,000  acres,  making  it  one  of  the 
finest  properties  in  America,  and  worked  the  wonders  now  to  be  seen  where 
was  a  wilderness  13  years  ago.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where  was  found 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  wealth  that  lay  within  those  hiils,  hundreds  of  men 
are  daily  digging  from  the  soil  the  finest  iron  ore  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
The  process  is  so  simple  that  it  does  not  suggest  the  usual  associations  of  a  mine. 
The  ore  is  everywhere  in  the  soil.  There  is  no  tunneling  or  delving  into  depths^ 
Nature  left  her  riches  on  the  surface,  and  tluy  are  taken  out  as  simply  and  as 
safely  as  the  farmer  digs  his  potatoes.  For  10  years  this  one  hillside  has  been 
drawn  on,  and  as  yet  it  seems  merely  scratched  as  one  looks  upward  to  the  great 
slope  and  the  thousands  of  acres  above  which  are  almost  solid  iron.  A  century 
of  such  labor  would  not  begin  to  impoverish  this  mighty  depositor}'.  But  it  is- 
hardly  richer  than  its  sister  hills,  which  fonn  a  l)uhvark  about  the  city. 

In  1872  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company  was  formed  by  General  DanL  Tyler^ 
Alfred  L.  Tyler,  E.  L.  Tyler,  James  Noble,  Sr.,  John  W..  Samuel  and  William 
Nol)le,  and  the  first  furnace  of  the  company  was  completed  and  started  in  Aprils 
1873,  at  Anniston. 

The  second  furnace  was  completed  and  started  in  August,  1879. 

In  1881  a  cotton  factory,  the  largest  and  finest  m  the  State,  was  completed* 
In  1883  the  car-wheel  works  of  Noble  Bros,  were  moved  from  Rome,  Qa.,  ta 
Anniston.    Other  industries  were  established  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Meanwhile  a  model  city  had  been  laid  out,  a  perfect  system  of  drainage 
designed,  the  streets  macadamized,  water- works,  stores,  churches  and  schools 
built,  railroad  connections  secured,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  great  town  planted  IzL 
the  most  salubrious  and  beautiful  spot  of  North  AlabaoT. 
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Prior  to  1883  no  liind  was  sold  to  anylKidy.  The  entire  busiue^is  of  the  place 
done  by  the  foirndtre  and  owners,  who  were  also  the  proprietors  of  the  fur- 
naces, factories,  foundricB^  machine  shops,  saw  mil^s,  stores,  etc.  The  city  was 
kept  closed  to  the  public  up  to  this  dale  nol  tbrouj^^i  any  feeling  of  exclu^iveneas 
on  the  part  cif  tlie  proprietors  or  any  det*iro  on  thiir  part  to  cuntnd  the  tnuie  of 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  They  desirt  d  simply  to  lay  thtJ  l»asi»  of  the 
city  in  a  pre>per  way;  to  so  arrange  its  drainage  that  when  it  btn^ame  a  great  city 
there  could  be  no  tremble  in  keeping  it  clean  and  healthy  ;  to  so  lay  off  its  streets 
that  the  city  would  be  syslematjc  and  well  proportioned,  and  to  so  tnacadaiXkize 
them  that  they  wtndd  atford  mde  and  pleiisjuit  drives;  to  provide  the  city  with 
parks  locatijd  at  pro|>er  places,  and  with  water-works  that  would  protect  and 
l>eakutlfy  the  city  and  give  the  citizens  ci>uveuiencc  and  comfort;  to  build  schools, 
churchci^j  hotels,  and  establish  snch  indiisiri^s  ail  would  give  lucrative  and  lilting 
employment  to  its  pvoi^le.  They  felt  that  this  work,  mvolYing'  bcnTy  fapense  and 
the  prosecution  t»f  one  fdngle  plan,  could  not  he  dtme  with  a  population  of  various 
gradis  of  wealth  imd  of  diverse  ideiLs.  They  therefore,  for  this  reason,  Bhnt  the 
general  public  out  of  the  city. 

Wbtu,  however,  Urn  work  had  all  been  dime,  the  proprietors,  In  1883,  threw 
open  the  city  to  the  public,  Tlie  city  had  then  better  streets,  sidewalks,  parks, 
shade  trees,  water- works,  sciiools,  churches,  hotels,  etc.,  tlian  any  city  of  20,000 
luhtfcbitants*  These  were  built  by  tho  company  ant!  did  not  entail  one  dollar  of 
debt  on  the  city.  All  the  lociil  improvements  and  the  three  railroads  brought  to 
Anniston  did  not  leave  one  cent  of  debt  on  the  city  or  its  future  populatian.  The 
populution,  wlileh  at  this  tijne  was  about  4,000;  began  to  increase  rapidly  as  the 
fame  of  Anni.sloii's  attra<'tion8  and  advjmtagcs  spreatl  abroad. 

The  company  yiry  materially  aided  the  different  religious  denominations  hf 
donating  them  building  lots  tor  churches.  The  Episcopal iani*,  Preshyleriang, 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  liomau  Catliolii*s  have  built  or  are  building  very  hand- 
Bome  churches  and  parsonages^  Grace  Episropul  Church,  btiilt  by  the  Tyler  and 
Koble  families,  is  the  handsomest  structure  in  the  State.  It  is  built  of  cut  sand- 
filonc  from  t!ie  quarries  at  Anniston.  The  interior  is  finished  throughout  in  red 
cedar,  hi'Thly  finished.  The  windows  are  of  stained  glass.  The  tower  contains  a 
chime  of  six  bells.  The  colored  popuLuion  have  also  their  separate  churches  and 
Achoola. 

By  act  of  legislature,  Anniston  is  made  a  separate  school  district.  The 
schools  are  ctmtriilled  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  and  school  ftuperlntendenu 
Great  interest  hsis  been  taken  in  estabhahing  them.  Ajnaiston,  for  its  population, 
has  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  public  schools  in  the  State,  In  ftddltion, 
there  are  two  pay  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  and  work  commenced  on  two  colleges  for  boys  lyid 
girls.  They  will  be  open  to  all  denominations,  but  will  be  under  the  cliai^  ©f 
the  bishop  and  rec^tor  of  the  Eidscopjil  Church, 

Nowhere  on  this  c<»ntinent  lias  so  much  been  so  well,  bo  effectually  done  la. 
any  town  that  ha,'*  been  opi^ued  to  the  public,  in  establishing  manufactures,  organ- 
mng  and  sustaining  schools,  building  railroads  and  hotels,  providing  water-worka^ 
electric  lighls,  grading,  mac3iduun//mg  and  rolling  the  streets,  planting  shade  treea^ 
paving  drains — nil  combining  to  make  Anniston  the  most  beautiful,  cleaneaL 
health  iest,  best  drain  id  town  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  liberal  poliry  of  the  Anniston  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  who 
own  the  bulk  of  tlie  real  estate  in  the  corporate  limits,  h^is  esUdilished  many  other 
induslrius.  Evi-ry  encouragemeut  is  offered  to  ne*w  induBtri*.*s^  with  rates  of 
freight  to  and  fnun  h11  points  as  low  as  the  mut^t  favored  city.  The  richest  and 
mo^t  populous  agricultural  ootmties  of  the  State  tributar^^  to  it,  and  placed  In  the 
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rerj  heart  of  the  ricli  iron  a.ad  coal  region  of  the  Stnte;  supplied  with  &n  aliun- 
dance  of  the  ptire&t  freestone  water,  and  with  a  climate  unrivalled ;  witJi  the  begtfl 
of  hibor,  healthy  and  contented,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  banished  from  the  county^H 
it  ifl  now  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  center  of  Korth  Alabama,  and  wUl 
be  the  great  manufacturing  center  of  the  Btate»  if  not  of  the  South. 

THE  ANJJTPTOK  ERON  PISTKICT. 

Very  little  has  heretofore  been  written  on  this,  tlie  most  Important  iron 
Irict  in  Alabama,  nor  has  even  a  hint  been  ^iven  of  its  w^onderful  W€*alth 
material,  its  alrendy  luri^e  development,  or  its  peculiarly  fortunate  position 
regarc!  to  trnnsporLntinn  linet*. 

The  Annisttju  district  embraces  the  furnaces  and  iron  region  on  each  side 
the  Entit  Tenneasei',  Virginia  and  Georg^ia  Raltrotid,  from  Cave  Spring,  Ga., 
Montevallo»  Ala.,  as  well  na  the  remarkal*le  Iron  de[>osit8  along  the  line  of 
Annit4lon  and  Atlantic  Railroad  for  W  udle»  ft«>uth  of  Anniston.    The  latter 
will  connect  with  the  Central  Railroad  pyt^tem  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  with  tl 
new  roads  of  the  Shelby  Iron  Works,  which  will  atibrd  connection  with  tin 
Louisville  and  Nashville  pyetem  near  Calera,    The  Anniston  and  Korthem  road| 
now  under  contract,  making  connectiim  with  the  Cincinnati  Soiiihem  »y«tei 
near  GadsMlen.  tbnB  tixen  Anniston  as  the  center  of  the  very  richest  iron  reg'ion  in 
the  SoutlK    This  district  now  embraces  Etna  Furnace,  20  tons  capacity ;  Cherokee, 
50  Umat  TecuniBch,  50  tons;  Stonewall, 25  tons;  Htx*k  Run, 35  tons;  Wo<xi8tock, 
two  fumaces,  50  tons  each;  Cliflon  Furnace  No.  1,25  tons;  Clifton  NewFumacei 
60  tons;  Shelby  Iron  Works,  two  furnaces^  50  tons  each;  Brierfteld,  25  tons 
day — 12  furnaces  in  all. 

These  fhrnaces  have  heretofore  been   run   on  charcoal  supplied  from  tl 
immcu«e  forests  of  yellow  pine  contiguous  to  them.    Many  of  them  will  continue 
to  use  chareoal  for  fuel  excluBively  for  years  to  come.    Some  own  such  large 
bodies  of  timber  bind  that  they  can  use  tlic  eame  fuel  indefinitely. 

TIte  construction  of  the  Eus^t  and  West  Railroad  having  opened  up  the  Coobs 
coal'lii'kl,  the  developing  of  the  Broken  Arrow  mines  and  building  of  coke  ovena 
by  Uial  coojpnny  and  olheris,  and  the  opening  of  tlie  Cahawba  mines,  45  mil^ 
west  of  Annifltou,  on  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad,  places  the  Anniston  district 
a  far  more  advantag^eoua  fumition  for  making  cheap  iron  than  its  younger  neigh- 
bor, the  Binningham  district.    Anuiston  is  now  witbin  25  miles  of  the  Coosa 
coal-field,  which  ajrords  the  best  coking  coal  iu  the  South,  and  witbin  4'j  milea  of 
the  Cahawba,  putting  it  on  an  equality  with  Birmingham  as  far  as  cheap  fuel 
goes;  but  ol!ierwi,se  the  advantage  is  nil  on  the  side  of  the  Aunieton  difitrict — in 
the  ahnndanee  and  excellence  of  its  ores,  being  lower  in  silica  and  pliosplioru^ 
tind  richer  in  iron,  retiuirlng  U^s  limestone  and  legs  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  Iroo^ 
and  |>rodueing  iron  of  superior  quality  for  all  purposea. 

The  effect  of  mi  assured  supply  of  coke  is  already  seen  in  the  late  enlarge- 
nienl  of  the  Cherokee  Furnace,  increasing  its  capacity  to  100  tons  per  day»  and 
the  substitution  of  coke  for  charcoal.  The  Tecumsch  Iron  Works  propose  making 
a  change  ijiimOar  to  that  made  b^^thc  Cheroket%and  tlie  Woodstock  Iron  Company 
are  makinir  prepnnUi<.>n8  for  the  building  of  two  lirst-elass  coke  furnaces  of  daily 
capacity  of  100  l^ne  each.  Tlie  construction  of  thfsewill  be  a  continuation  of 
the  development  of  this  section  that  will,  without  doubt,  make  Anniston  the  great 
iron  center  of  the  South. 

The  advantages  of  the  Anniston  district  over  all  others  is  made  apparent  ta 
the  prncticjil  iron  manufacturer  not  only  by  tljc  nlHindance  and  excellence  of  the 
ores  and  tlie  ease  of  procuring  certain  supplies  of  cheap  fuel,  but  also  by  the 
entire  ubeence  of  dilHculty  in  mining  the  ores.    So  far,  in  every  caae,  the  ore  is 
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mined  ia  open  cut.  Mining  consists  simply  in  undermining  and  blasling  down 
hilUof  ore,  no  underground  nimmg^  or  tlmiwrhig  \m\\g  done. 

The  most  noted  deposits  of  oro  are  tbe  mines  owni'd  \\y  tlic  CUfton,  Wc»od* 
stock  and  Slielby  Companies.  They  hiive  l»een  worked  for  yeartu  and  imitlly  sliovr 
the  »iirndof  being  loucljed^so  immense  are  tbe  quaniitit?6  of  oru  in  Bight;  wliile 
along  llie  whole  line  of  the  Enst  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Raiiroiul,  from 
Cave  Spring,  Ga.^  to  M«»nleva]lo,  Ala,,  for  many  miles  on  each  side,  extensive 
depoKil^  of  rich  ore«  ejtist,  antl  deposits  of  eqmd  magnitude  are  found  for  several 
miles  east  and  weat  of  Anjitsl«»n,  on  the  Georgia  Piicitic  roud.  Tlie  most  remark- 
ahle  deposits  ooeur  on  tlieline  of  I  ho  new  Anniston  and  Atlantic  road,  and  still 
more  ore  will  be  mmle  accessihlf  by  tlve  completion  of  the  AnnlKton  and  Northern, 
wbicii  will  also  bring  the  Coosa  Furnace  at  Gadsden,  wiLli  the  red  fossilifertHia 
*or€s,  into  the  Anniston  district. 

Prof.  Tourney,  in  Ids  geologicid  report  of  Alabama,  speaks*  of  the  loe-ality 
where  Anniston  is  now  Imilt  as  potsticssing  exceptional  advantages  fur  iron  manu* 
fnclurc.  A  furnace  was  built  here  during  the  war  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  fof 
the  Confetlerate  Government,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Fedend  forces  in  \f*^ 
and  never  rebuilt. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  MANUFACTFRES  AND  TRADE. 

Anniston  possesses  natural  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  and  huaine^s  point] 
Burpasbing  that  c»f  any  other  place  in  tlte  South.  The  neigldjoriug  muuntiuna 
possess  cxhaustless  supplies  of  coal  easily  and  cheaply  mined*  Iron  can  Ih5  madel 
at  a  lower  cosit  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  South,  making  nu  exception.  Fori 
miles  around  tljrre  is  a  magniticent  sweep  of  heavily  tinil)ered  lands.  Prom  thai 
Biirrounding  fon  s^ts  the  finest  Georgia  pine  and  hard- wood  liunhcr  are  fLirniedicnL  | 
Anniston  is  a  competitive  railroad  poinl^  and  oomuiands  favorable  frtigiit  rates  to. I 
all  markets.  Thus,  for  manufiieturing,  the  raw  niattTJul  i»  cheap,  eai^ily  aceeftsiblcil 
and  of  the  b<'8t  kind,  and  thire  is  everj^  facility  for  cheaply  transporting  lhe| 
product  to  market.  The  renmrkatile  and  unvarying  6ucct»6s»  of  such  manufac- 
turing eutLTprises  as  have  been  established  in  Anniston  is  convincing  evideiiGO  < 
its  Bupurior  advantages. 

For  any  kind  of  genend  business,  Anniston  is  an  inviting  field,    Tributary  la  I 
tbe  city,  north  and  south  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Hallrond,  [ 
east  iind  west  on  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad,  and  for  50  miles  south  on  thai 
Anniston  and  Atlantic  Railroad^  is  the  richest  and  most  [Kipnlous  agricultunil  I 
country  in  llio  St>uth,  which,  with  the  conipwlilivo  freight  nitea  that  are,  by  kica-  j 
tion,  the  right  of  the  city,  give«  to  Anniston  as  a  distributii»g  point  for  wholesale  j 
and  jobbing  houses  a  most  favorable  location,    Several  whiilesale  groceiy  and  com*  I 
mission  houses  are  doing  a  large  and  profitaV»le  business,  and  daily  increasing  the  I 
volume  <d"  trade  and  ix tending  tht'ir  tc  rritory.    A  most  flattt*ring  opening  is  here  { 
presented  for  wholesale  dry  gorxls,  notion,  boot  and  shoe,  hardware  and  agrlcul* 
tural  implement  houses.    The  trade  is  ready  at  liand  and  needs  only  to  he  s«)i3ght 
to  repay  the  merchant  in  handwrnie  returns  for  his  venture.    There  are  two  hanks  j 
in  the  city — one  national,  the  First  Kational  Bank  of  Anniston,  capital  $HMUK)0,  | 
all  paid  in;  Duncan  T.  Parker,  presidf*nt;  Snnil.  Noble,  vice-president,  and  O.  E,  I 
Smitli,  cjishier;  the  other,  the  banking  hon?ic  of  H.  J.  Riddle  «fc  Co,    They  are 
both  doing  a  very  satisfactory  buainei^s,  aud  are  lihtrrd,  public-spirited  iustttutious,  i 
always  ready  to  exert  themi^elves  in  furthering  any  enterprise  for  the  development 
of  the  gnind  rc-'flources  of  this  section. 

To  give  some  idea  of  tbe  prej^ent  extent  of  Anniaton'a  omnmercial  and 
mami^turing  interests,  the  tbllowing  description  of  the  leading  esLabliakmentA 
jiow  in  existence  there  ts  presented : 
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Tna  wooi>fiTocK  iron  company* 
The  offlcera  of  Mb  concern  are  A.  L.  Tyler,  president;  Sidney  P-  Tyler»  vice- 
president ;  Samuel  Noble,  Becretary  and  treasurer ;  Charles  Noble,  BUperintendent 
of  ibrnaces  and  niineB. 

Tlie  first  ftmmce  \\i\s  projected  by  tho  present  president  and  eecretiuy  in  1873, 
The  fiimacee  and  yar<l8  occupy  ubimt  50  acres.  The  location  is  ull  Uiat  enuld  be 
denred,  adjoining  the  main  line  of  railroad,  with  sevexal  aide  traeke  ieading  direct 
I  fumaceiB. 


IMP 
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Furnace  Ko,  1  was  blown  in  12 
years  Rpo;  No.  2  In  1879,  since 
whicli  tiuie  tliey  have  nwcr  been 
Bt(tj)pcd,  except  for  occasional 
n  et  t  H sii  ry  reji tu rs.  W  i  t  b  t b  e»c  fur- 
narcH  tbe  ciisl-iron  V-lidie  hol-lilast 
pipes  are  uued,  Tbe  beat  rerpiired 
for  making  cbarcoal  car-wbecl  iron  is  not  aa  tfreiit  aB  tbat  needed  for  uiakiug 
foiindry  iron;  therefore,  the  enoriiuiufely  exjK'Ottive  Wbitwell  ovens  are  not  UK*d. 
The  total  herghl  of  Furnace  No.  1  ih  50  feet.  The  hearth  Is  5  feet  0  inches  in 
diofueter  and  Ibe  buisb  11  feel.  Tbe  tuyeres  are  4|  incliea,  six  in  number,  and  48 
inches  In  belglit.  No.  3  is  50  feet  high,  tS  feet  bcarth^  13  feet  btjRb,  and  Inisi  six 
4|-lncli  luycn^  50  iiicbcs  bJL'h.  Bolli  funiacrs  are  open  fronts.  HydniuHc  hoists 
arv  ust*d.  No,  1  Ik  only  ii  7- foot  lift.  i»\vioi,'  to  ila  Wmg  built  on  the  Hide  of  a  lull. 
Tbo  hoUt  at  No.  2  is  almost  the  entire  hi.'lght.  of  tbe  furnace*    There  are  twa 
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Blake  crasluTs  id  use.    Tlie  coal  and  ore  sheds  and  roasting  and  screciLing  dtsparW 
ments  are  well  fitted  up  in  every  respect  and  are  very  extensive. 

The  eng-inea  nva  alike  at  Ixitli  fiimocei^,  have  a  48-incU  HtrokCf  36-lnctt  steam' 
cylinder  and  Ti-incU  bl<jwing  cyliuiJer.  The  enpine  tluil  drivcB  tlie  dectric-Ugbt 
motor  i&  Bupjilie*!  vvitli  steaiu  dirt^-t  from  tlu*  furnaee  Ix/iicrB,  wUicli  is  raistsd  from 
waste  giiees  in  Uie  furnace. 

Tlie  min*  s  have  been  worked  (n  portion  of  them  within  the  city  limits)  since 
1873*     Millions  cif  tons  hnve  hvi-n  taken  out,  but  nnllions  more  lire  lefl,  and  the 
deeper  tlie  mines  ^o  duwn  the  liner  is  the  qUiility  of  tlie  orir,  while  tlie  width  of  | 
the  depodts  inrreaHes.    The  ort?  is  tlie  brown  hennitite,  yielding  50  per  cent,  iron. 

At  the  niijii*s  arc  three  ore  wjiahers,  which  wiish  from  40  to  50  tons  e-ach  per, 
day.  The  wnshexs  are  run  by  IS-horse-power  engines,  and  12  carts  are  uaed  for 
bringing  the  ore  to  the  Wfisbers,  from  which  it  is  loaded  on  tlie  ciira.  A  tramways 
is  shortly  to  be  laid  from  the  mine  to  the  dumps. 

In  addition  to  the  two  furnaces  in  the  city,  the  company  own  two  on  the  Irnai 
of  the  Annistuu  and  Atlantic  liailroad,  a  line  constructed  hy  them,  and  penetra- 
ting for  50  nnlvii  the  rich  nirnend  and  agricultural  cmintrT>''  which  lies  to  thO' 
southwest.  One  of  these  funnu^es  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  The  ore  is  mined 
up  on  the  slope,  and  is  litei-ally  slided  into  the  fire.  A  more  perfect  arrangement* 
and  juxtaposition  of  res^jurces  is  not  possil>le. 

The  history  of  iron  manufstcture  at  Anniston  has  l>eim  one  of  phenomenalj 
success-  Since  its  furnaces  w*ere  built  the  iron  industry  has  suffered  the  sevepest| 
depressions  it  has  ever  known,  and  the  tires  have  been  extinguiahed  In  the  un 
fevored  regions.  Anniston  has  never  known  what  it  was  to  see  a  cold  fumaccvl 
and  the  fame  of  itH  tine  iron  has  extended  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
greut  enterpriHCS  of  the  Wootlstrnk  Iron  Company,  representing  an  inveslujcnt  of 
many  niilllonSj  arc  flourishing  in  spite  of  the  linanciid  deprt^ssion  which,  during 
the  past  few  years,  has  proven  fatal  lo  so  many  similar  establishments.  The  mun- 
agemcnt  of  this  company  ret^ognized  at  the  beginning  the  importance  of  having 
an  organised  force  of  contented  lat»or,  and  to  this  end  they  have  always  thought 
first  of  the  comfort  of  theur  employees,  and  then  of  their  own  gain.  Knowing 
that,  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  lalwr  is  the  great  factor,  and  that  it  lieing^ 
healthy,  contented,  comfortahlj^  hoyseti,  and  a  proper  regard  paid  to  its  moral 
wants,  the  greatest  pni^»itjle  ri^tills  would  be  achieved,  there  has  been  no  effort 
spared  to  make  the  lives  of  the  working  pe«)t>le  bright  and  hapt>y.  As  they 
anticipated,  their  pains  have  In-en  rithly  rewarded,  and  it  cjin  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  same  results  in  at  tual  wealth  created  would,  at  any  other  point  in  the 
South,  have  retpaired  25  per  cent,  more  hdjor* 

THE  AJSNISTOX  CAR  WHEEL  WOnKS. 

In  1882  the  works  of  Noble  Bros,  were  niovi-d  from  Rome,  Gji,,  to  Ajinlston, 
for  the  manutacturc  of  oir  wheels  and  axles,  stetun  engines  and  heavy  castings. 
Theworkfi  eomprirte  a  two  story  brick  machine  shop  50x150  feet,  a  foumby  84jc 
8*^  feet, and  the  forge,  80x315  feet, and  are  built  with  ever}'  niotlern  improvement, 
with  hydrauUc  cranes  for  handling  everything.  The  car  wiun.*!  (bundry  has  two 
cupolas  with  a  melting  capacity  of  40,000  pounds  per  hour,  and  capable  of  turning 
out  3^X1  car  w  heels  per  day.  The  m.'iehine  shops  are  provided  with  improved 
machinrry  and  tixds  for  boring  wheels,  turning  axles  and  constructing  enginea 
and  heavy  machinery,  the  whole  opera teti  by  a  130-horse  power  Corliss  beam 
engine.  The  rolling  mill  and  steam  ftjrge  fur  making  tar  and  loccunotivo  axles 
contains  three  steam  hammers,  together  with  a  200  horse- power  engine  for  driving 
the  rolls  for  working  up  ecmp  iron  into  muck  bar  ready  for  the  steajn  h»mimer. 
The  puddling  fhmaces  have  been  provided  for  working  up  charcoal  pig  iron  with 
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the  wrought  iron  scrap  into  axles.  The  entire  plant  of  this  firm  is  one  of  tte 
largest  and  most  cooiplcle  of  ilB  kind  in  Uie  Southern  Stales.  The  wheels  are 
nmnufai'tured  of  the  clmrcofll  iron  prothice^l  at  the  Anniston  and  CliHon  furnaces. 
It  is  unsurpassed  for  car- wheel  purposea*  is  strong  and  of  ginnX  chilling  prop- 
eriiefl.  The  wheels  arc  all  g-uarauleed  for  50tOCM>  mlles^  and  many  of  them  nm 
150,000  miles.     They  are  in  use  by  most  of  the  principal  railroads  in  thtJ  South. 

The  tnieks  of  the  Georgia  Pacillc,  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  nnd  Georgia  and 
AntiiBlon  and  Alhmtic  Railroads  all  run  into  the  ear-wheel  works.  The  ortie©  is 
elegantly  lilted ;  it  contains  a  large  fire-proof  vault,  and  is  more  euggesllve  of  that 
of  a  b:njk  in  a  large  city  than  a  factor}'. 

Messrs*  John  and  William  Nuhle  are  the  managing  f>artners  of  Ihe  concern. 
Their  car  wheels  have  obtained  a  reputation  second  to  nonu  in  the  8outh,  and 
they  are  Imtli  practical  machinists  and  gentlemen  of  great  business  ciipahility. 

THK  COITOX  MILL 

U  a  Imndflome  three- story  brick  building*  the  grounds  in  front  of  which  are  most 
attractive,  being  laid  out  with  flower  U  tls  and  rare  and  elHiiee  phmt^.  It  is  owned 
by  the  Aimisiton  ^laniifacturrng  Coiu|>uny,  an  iueoijMjrated  eLiJiii>an}\  of  which  A- 
L»  Tyler  is  president,  J.  B*  GoiHivvin,  treasurer,  arnl  H,  ilumpson,  superintendent. 
Adjoining  are  four  iron  fire-proof  warehouses,  which  have  a  t^apacily  for  storing 
6,001)  bales  of  cotton. 

The  machiue  shop  is  furnished  with  two  lathes,  a  planer  and  upright  drill  run 
by  st<^m  power.  There  is  also  a  carp^uUer  and  blucksudlh  simp.  'J'his  placed  the 
compunj'  in  a  positiiui  to  do  all  their  own  rei>uir8  in  the  mill.  The  pjckcr  room 
has  two  breakers  and  three  fittiiilimg  and  hi  piling  machines,  ni:murMcmred  by 
Whitehead  *&  Allierton,  of  Li>weil,  Mass.  The  card  room  contains  48  Biddeford 
cards  and  4S  Frauklin  Foundry  canl^,  which  nm  12  in  a  section,  Thespitming 
room  has  a  tt>tal  number  of  ll,Ca8  spi.idUs  (the  Iijghest  number  la  the  State)  and 
six  Lewiston  warpers.  The  slasher  room  exmtains  two  Lowell  liot  air  dree^^erti. 
The  weave  shop,  on  the  fir^t  fltK*r,  hn»  :i20  Lewibton  kMiras,  The  cloth  room,  for 
finishings  folding,  baling  and  stanjping,  is  supplied  with  Lowell  machinery  for  the 
different  puq>o8es.  The  motive  power  is  a  Buckeye  engine  of  300  lior8€-i>t»wer, 
Bupplietl  hy  tive  Uulers  ijmnuf:tcturtd  by  Noble  Bros.  The  building  is  supplied 
Ihroughoiil  with  autouiiitie  sprinklers,  tire-iiUigs  with  hose  attachcnl  on  each  floor 
»ud  hvdiimts  surroundiug  the  mill,  which  is  close  to  the  waterworks.  For  the 
comfort  of  the  hiuida,  dressing  I'ooins  are  provided  on  each  floor.  The  numlicr  of 
hands  emidoyed  is  270, 

The  Aimistou  MLUa  are  the  largest  in  Ahihjinia.  They  manufae^tnre  sheetings 
sad  shirtings,  with  a  capacity  of  lirj,0<)D  yards  per  week,  uvemging  ^iH^  yards  to 
the  loom  per  day  of  10  hours.  This  product  is  tihipped  to  New  Urlejius,  Texas, 
New  York,  and  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  tlie  South.  The  water  for  the  mill 
is  supplied  by  the  Aunislon  water-works  and  two  fine  springs  which  feed  a  large 
reservoir  in  thv  yard. 

The  village  at  the  rear  of  the  works  is  owned  by  the  company,  and  contaliift 
50  well-built  and  substantial  bouses,  in  which  the  factory  hand^  reside. 

Al^NISTOK  FOUNDRY. 

Tills  foundry,  formerly  of  CartersTille,  Ga.,  liae  been  removed  to  Annisto? 
and  eslablislied  on  a  lai'gcr  scale*  It  was  run  at  Charters ville  in  connection  with, 
tlie  Getagia  Car  Company,  The  buildings  are  substuntial  and  couunodious. 
Murray  <fc  Steven*K>n  are  the  proprietors,  w  ho  manufacture  all  the  casting>  for  the 
Annibton  Car  Couiimuy  with  the  exception  of  wheels,  an<i  do  all  the  work  for 
thi  WotMisliick  Iron  Company's  furnaces  here  and  at  Clifton,  besides  builders* 
castings  and  a  general  repair  business. 
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THK  ICE  FACTORT 

Is  owned  by  an  Incoriiorated  company,  of  which  W.  J.  Rushtoii  \a  president*  W, 
J.  C&tneron  8<?cretary  and  treasurer,  and  F,  W,  Dixon  manager.  The  factory  is 
run  by  a  Boyle  Ice  machine  and  has  an  output  of  three  tons  per  day.  It  m  work- 
^iag  to  its  fuU  capiiciiy  at  the  present  time,  and  will  soon  have  to  enlarge  to  meet 
I  incrc^usijig  demand, 
Tlit^e  are  a  few  of  the  cfitJil>lishmenta  that  have  given  to  AnniBton  its  char- 
acter as  a  mjuiufaciurlng  city,  for  it  le  distinctively  that ;  hut  they  are  only  a  hint 
of  what  the  future  will  show.  The  chenpnetss  of  iron  and  coal,  the  near  prox- 
imity of  almost  exh&ufltleas  tuppliesof  the  finest  timl)er  of  all  kinds,  the  trana- 
portatioD  facilities  for  the  distrihulionof  prrKjucts— the&e  and  other  advantages 
are  leading  to  the  eitabliRhiniot  of  manufactures  of  varioua  kinds.  Factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  furniture,  of  agricultural  implements,  of  carriages,  wagona^ 
Ktc,  of  hardware  Epecialtice,  of  railroad  supplies,  of  stovea,  and  all  the  varied 
articles  into  which  wood  and  iron  enter,  will  be  called  into  existence.    Some  aro 
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liiere  now  doing  a  flourishing  husmcsB.  Amoug  other  enteriirises,  there  are  two 
pluning  mills  in  coiihltint  operation.  Fine  residence  a  and  slorelioufies  are  In  pro- 
ccHS  of  coni^lnu  tion,  uud  its  nuTcantUe  b\ihincsa  is  rapidly  cxtentling.  There  are 
Bcon?ii  of  handsome  retail  etorcB  with  excellent  stock b.  Two  wholesale  Jiouae^  do 
c«n*iiderable  Jobbing,  and  send  th(  tr  drumiuera  to  contest  with  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham  and  Montgomery  for  the  trade  of  the  neighlwriug  towns, 

TIIK  WATEH-WORKS. 

In  1883  the  conjstniclion  of  water- works  was  commenced  b}*^  the  sinking  of  a 
well  10  feel  in  diameter  and  8Q  feet  deep,  the  whole  lined  with  a  ht?avy  cast  iron 
curbing  put  in  in  segments,  all  boiled  st^curely  together.  A  splendid  ISO-horse- 
power beam  engine  waa  built  and  y>hiced  in  positirm  to  pmnp  tlie  water  froin  the 
well  and  force  it  to  the  resenoir,  at  an  elevation  of  3H()  feet,  on  one  of  the  Idlla 
«aat  of  the  city,  one  and  a-half  miles  distant.   Heavy  iron  pipes  were  laid  through 
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tbe  streets;  ever  40  fire  hydrants  were  put  up  «it  different  points  wUrtre  property 
wafi  iimsl  exixiei'(1,.'4nd  Amiii^lon  provided  with  a  gtip[tly  nf  pnre,rltmr,  mountain- 
epniig  watcif  dialrilnited  over  the  tomt  ut  n  pn*ssnrt'of  HHJ  pminda  to  the  inch. 
The  ri-8i'r\'oir  is  always  full,  tind  the  pn^ssure  oonKinnt  and  ci^ruU  t^iiough  to  dis- 
penBu  with  the  ue^o  of  fire  engines,  h(*9e  i-jirrittges  tmly  \)L*mg  employed,  giving 
AnniBton  wntcr  facilities  and  fire  protection  unsurpasBcd  by  any  city  in  lUe 
Unlte^l  Stales. 

KLECTBIC  LIGHTS. 

In  \S^  a  oonlrnct  wiis  ninde  with  llie  Bnish  Elictric  Light  Company  for  a 
pknt  to  li;^)a  the  town  and  fnrnnecfi  by  electririty,  Tbis  was  done  by  putting  up 
arc  lamps  of  2,000  candle-power  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 


THE  FAMOUS  ANNIBTON   INK, 

This  h  a  building  deserving:  spc^cial  mention.  It  was  commenced  In  the  fkll 
of  1884,  and  finished  fuid  opened  to  tde  piiMic  iu  Ai>ril,  1885.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced tlie  compktefit  hotel  in  the  South,  and  no  man  w  ho  has  not  seen  it  has  a 
riglit  to  dif^pute  that  cliiira.  It  if*  a  gnw-eful  specimen  of  Queen  Anne  architecture. 
Its  very  ttp]x*arance  is  an  ijivitation  to  rest  tmd  esse.  Tlie  wide  verandas  extend- 
ing entirely  around  the  first  three  flours  indicate  easy  chairs  and  delicious  lireezes 
as  tiir  as  ihej  can  be  seen.  Tiie  approaeli  to  the  inn  is  past  a  20-acre  lawn,  in  the 
center  of  which  a  lake  is  being  constructed,  and  up  the  graveled  walkst  which 
wind  their  way  through  tiie  luxuriant  blue-grass  to  the  broad  f?tone  stairway  at 
the  main  eutniuce.  Tlie  interior  of  tiie  inn  more  thau  fulfllls  the  exptxrtalion 
awakened  by  its  external  attractions.  It  i;*  simply  perfect  in  all  il3  ap^iointmcnts. 
The  interior  finish  is  of  solid  wood  polished  like  satin,  and  relieved  by  unique 
tiles  and  rich  tape8tr)^  Tlic  square  windows  with  their  stained  glass  and  artistic 
draperies  eotlen  the  scene  wilh  a  peculiarly  fine  effect.  The  parlors  are  tnag-nifl- 
cently  furnished,  and  olTer  many  tempting  devices  for  the  ease  of  their  ficcupants. 
Tlie  bod  rooms  are  large  and  perfei  tly  ventilated,  and  from  Ibe  sec^ond  la  the  fifth 
floor  are  furuiahed  in  ef|ual  styh?  and  tat<te.  But  tlie  uujsI  lieautiful  apartuirut  in 
this  elegtint  eslablishnient  is  the  dining  room.  Its  walls  are  of  ouk,  with  exqui- 
sitely can'ed  ornaments  and  the  tin«nt  attainable  polish.  The  glowing  arches 
f  *Which  Ppan  it  in  tlirec  places  and  the  exquisite  inlaid  work  which  shines  about 
the  windows  in  various  designs  are  among  the  many  things  to  admire  in  this 
FDyal  room.  Its  tables  are  furnished  with  the  clearest  crystal,  the  brightest  silver 
and  the  moBl  l>cantiful  cluna.  The  menu  is  in  keeping  w  ith  the  elegance  of  the 
table  pettiags.  The  entire  house  is  lighted  both  with  incandescent  electric  lights 
and  with  gas.  It  is  kcjit  in  every  rcttpcct  up  to  tbe  melropolUitn  Htamlard,  and  is 
under  the  superinlendeuce  of  Mr,  Harry  Ilardell,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  hotel 
man,  who  is  nKsisted  by  Mr.  Peudlctou,  of  Rlrhmninl,  Ya.  Froui  the  verandas  of 
the  lu>iel  a  euperb  view  is  had.  The  breezes  sweeping  couHinnlly  through  the 
wiile  arches  and  the  fluttering  curtains  make  the  inn  a  most  tempting  BUmmer 
resort,  and  it  is  arriinged  to  lie  kepi  wann  and  cozy  in  winter,  so  that  whenever 
the  iniveler  fintls  shelter  beneath  its  root'  he  cim  Im3  comft>rtiible  and  happy*  The 
fofiowing  detailed  description  of  it  is  taken  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution: 

**The  Auni8t<m  Inn  has  to-day  been  tlirown  o[>cu  to  the  public,  complete  in 
every  detail— nothing  wanting,  nothing  lacking,  nothing  left  undone — a  perfect 
miirvel  of  finish,  painstaking  work,  of  conve-nience,  of  comfort,  luxury  and  taste; 
furnisheil  as  has  not  bct^n  surpas^ned  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

"Tlie  Hituation  itself  is  everything  Ihiit  could  be  disired,  conunanding  the 
most  t>eaijtiful  views  in  every  dir*^ction,  of  the  finest  valley  and  mountain  scenery 
in  the  South.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  otf  on  every  side  and  graded  and 
sodded,  shrubbery  planted,  w  alks  graveled  and  rolled,  drives  paved,  and  the  whole 
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yrork.  miude  i>ermHnent  and  secure  by  the  iut)st  thorough  gy»tem  of  piiviug  aiid 
drahiing.  The  ari-hittTture  of  the  inn  is  Queen  Anne,  The  tir8t  story  h  cut 
8tone,  the  gec-ond  of  preesi^  brick,  and  the  tliird  and  fourlJi  and  fifth  of  heavy 
frftniod  work,  covered  with  California  reduood  sbingles  and  Gc(»r<B:ia  elate.  Tho 
iftde  windows,  he«vy  window  frames,  galjles  and  Inr^e  bay  windows  give  a  grand 
uid  piclari'8<iue  effect.  The  interior,  frotn  the  first  floor  to  tlie  top,  is  one  bejoni- 
fnl  pioee  of  cabinet  work  of  oak,  t4electi^d  l^iuthem  pine,  CaUfornia  redwooti  u.nd 
walnut.  The  ceilings,  f!(M>r,  beame,  wainsooiing  and  window,  door  caaingB,  hall, 
Ckfllcrji,  ladies  and  gentlemen's  parlor,  tJii^  Ritling  and  dining  room^  have  bf^eu  fln- 
Uhed  and  highly  polished,  bringing  out  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood  as  perfeclly 
a£  the  finesl  finiahed  furuitnre.  The  he^v^y  girders  supporting  the  ceiling  of  the 
dining  room»  ladies*  parlor  and  rotunda  have  l>cen  encased  in  oak  beautifully  pan- 
<jlGd  juid  polished.  The  grand  Btalrcase  is  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship  and  art; 
built  of  muRsive  polished  oak  and  tlanked  on  every  floor  wilh  beautiful  stained- 
gla&a  windows.  The  ladies*  chnnibfrs  are  lar^e.  with  wide  windows^  all  opening 
80  each  window  gives  a  view  of  the  grand  scenery  boyoad.    Every  room  from 
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liftfieinent  to  the  top  floor,  im  well  as  the  broad  porch  that  extends  for  nearly  a 
^^narter  of  a  mile  around  the  buikling,  is  liglded  by  tlie  Bruj^h  incandescent  lights 
the  whole  arranged  either  for  gas  or  eliK'triclly,  The  building  is  healed  tlirougli- 
out  by  hot  water  conveyed  through  pip^s  and  register  in  the  rooms  and  hulls, 
while  the  baths  and  wnier  chiBrts  are  supplied  ou  everj^  floor  with  abundance  of 
dcftn  walcr  from  the  mountain  wnier-works,  and  the  entire  Imilding  proteetwl  lu 
4!ii«-of  fire  by  boi^e  on  eueli  fltnir;  water  always  tm  at  a  liiirh  ]ireHHtire  from  the 
mountain  reservoir.  The  elevators  are  ran  by  hydraulic  pressure  from  the  stmie 
fiource. 

"The  Udieft'  parlor  is  carpeted  with  heavy  Wilton  carpet;  the  w^indows 
draptni  with  heavy  Turcoman  fild  gold  and  velvet  curtains  suspended  by  bniss 
pok«  and  bnw^kels.  The  furniture  is  upholstered  with  blue  crimson  silk  phish; 
the  tables  are  et*ony  beaulifully  inlai<l;  the  cliandeiiers  are  yellow  brass,  with 
Oonter-plece  of  beaten  copper  ornamented  with  silver.    The  fireplaces  in  parlor^ 
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gentlemen^B  sitting  room  and  diiiiDg  room  htg  built  of  *  lerm  cotta;*  ture  vi^ry  widfr  I 

and  oM-fasliioned»  extendmg  from  floor  to  cinling,  and  are  omaiuented  witli  heavy 
br&8B  andirons  and  fenderB.  Tlii_^  upi>er  mhh  of  the  windows  of  first  floor,  us  well 
as  the  doors  to  Imlioa'  piirlor  and  main  hnll.are  stained  glrtss;  the  windows  and 
archways  all  dni[>ed  with  rich  Turcoman  curtains.  The  furniture  of  fjlUce  and 
gentlemen's  parlor  is  cherry,  beautifully  carved — the  large  arm  and  Buiokera' 
chairB»  cht'rry»  cushicmcd  with  olive  green  leather;  the  writing  lahU%  a  desk  or] 
cherry,  elegantly  finished.  The  dining  room  is  a  gem — a  thing  of  beauty — well 
lighte<l  with  hroad  square  and  hiiy  windows  on  every  eide — I  lie  npper  w&h,  with 
small  stained  glass,  Ix^ing  stationary ;  tlie  lower  heing  doora  of  Inri^ts  glatis  swing- 
ing on  hingeB»  oiM'nlng  ouiwnnj — all  the  windows  iK'ing  hung  with  heAvy  rich 
Turcoman  curtiifnt*,  the  floor  cjirjx^ed  with  h«*avy  Hartford  lH)dy  Brussels  oarpetft, 
as  are  the  halls,  ofTlce,  genllemen'^s  pnrlor  and  smoking  room,  stairway,  and  every 
chamlKT  in  the  inn.  The  chmnlKTs  are  large  and  splendidly  ventilated — windows  , 
of  double  width,  protix^ted  by  linen  window  shadtB  on  spring  rollers;  next  with 
folding  inside  blinds.  The  windows  of  every  chamber  are  draped  with  costly 
Madras  curtains.  Many  of  the  suiiee  of  rooms  have  bay  windowa  and  broad  tile 
firepbces,  with  massive  paneled  mantels  of  polished  yellow  pine  and  beveled 
plate-glass  mirrors.  The  furniture  of  chambers  is  highly  p<disiied  cherrj'  and  a^li, 
each  bed  furnished  wulb  a  spring  and  hair  mattress;  the  pillows  and  bolsters  or  I 
feathers  of  best  quality.  The  blankets,  quilts  and  linens  are  of  the  flnesl  quality, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  surrouudingB. 

*'  The  table  linen  is  of  the  choicest  quality ;  the  silver  plain,  bat  massive;  the ' 
china  and  glass  are  in  keeping  with  the  whole.    Two  hundred  guests  axn  he  com- 
fortably seated.    The  chUdren's  and  servants^  dining  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  the 
name  manner  as  the  main  dining  room.    The  inn  had  two  large  refrigerators  oa  1 
the  ground  floor  capable  of  holding  a  car  load  of  meat  and  frnit,  and  one  largi^ 
refrlgenilor  for  gent nd  storage,  and  a  smaller  one  on  kitchen  floor  for  dally  use^ 
On  the  tirst  floor  of  the  building  known  as  the  annex  are  the  steam  laundry,  iron- 
ing room,  bakery  and  boiler  room,  with  two  40-hor8e-power  lr>comotive  boilers  to 
beat  tiie  buildiDg  and  run  the  elef  trie  engines.    On  the  second  floor  i«  the  kitchen^  | 
serving  room,  china  and  silver  room  and  p!intr>%  all  fitte<:l  in  the  mont  thorough 
manner.    The  two  floors  almve  are  tlie  pervanls^  ttuarters,  being  a  snmli  inn  of  J 
itself,  the  rooms  being  nicely  furnished  and  carpeted,  with  bath  rooms  and  cioseta.  [ 
on  each  floor*" 

AB  A  PLACE  OF  KEBIDKKCE. 

'  Annlston  combines  unexampled  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  and  bnslnefia 

center,  w  ith  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  up  the  attraetioua  uf  a  dclightfUl  iind 
healthy  homa  The  inito  of  this  town  possesses  every  feature  that  an  exi)er1cnoed 
engineer  would  desire  in  selecting  a  perfect  location  for  a  eily.  It  isv  the  higUe«t  i 
jKjint  on  a  railroad  in  Alabama.  The  beuuliful  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  lie^ 
at  the  foot  of  Blue  Mountain  range,  800  feet  above  tidewater,  and,  sloping  from 
the  east  and  west  to  the  tenter,  with  a  gentle  fall  toward  the  sotith,  there  Is 
afforded  the  most  perfect  natunil  dniinage.  This  niitiiral  atl vantage  has  been  sup- 
plemL'Uted  by  a  splendid  system  of  drainage  constructed  by  the  founders  of  the 
city.  The  Blue  Mountain  range  towers  1,000  fi-rt  abt>vo  the  valley,  and  its  pic-  I 
turcsque  slopes  prei<ent  the  most  attractive  building  sites,  from  which  the  eye  is. 
delighted  by  Umg  siretehea  of  beautiful  Bcenery  and  extended  views  of  the  country 
beyond*  to  a  distance  of  SO  miles  or  more. 

The  three  essentials  of  a  good  home  are:  IsL  Pure  bit.  2d,  Good  water. 
Sd.  A  sahiUrious  climate.  All  of  these  are  to  be  found  at  Anniston.  The  air 
Bweeps  over  upland  valleys  and  tabledaiids  nearly  1,«)00  feet  alK>ve  the  sea  level; 
pure  and  sparkling  water  from  the  mountain  ranges  is  obtaiued,  while  the  climaU^  | 
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is  delicioua  tUe  year  tlirough.  Its  pure  aiir  from  iilm>f'l!itl  inottnuUis,  lie  pure 
r,  its  absolute  freedmii  from  all  malariitl  inflnenn^s  ami  fromnioj^qultoes^  lU 
q^nable  clunat<f — free  from  tbe  rigorous  winters  of  the  Kortb  urn]  fnuu  Iho 
oppressive  heat  of  icRa  elevated  loc4irilies  South — niuke  lliis,  In  point  of  iieultb 
and  comfon.  equal  to  any  locality  on  this  coDlmcnt.  In  iw1«liriott  to  natural 
dm rms,  everything  that  could  contribute  to  the  attnw^tlvenes8  of  the  city  has 
t  bei»ii  done.  It  was  completely  eurveyeil  and  laid  off  before  a  !iou8«  wu«  Ijuilt ; 
bf*n  the  streets  were  planted  with  eliade  trees  and  tunneled  with  t^ewere.  The 
fdreets  are  broad  and  smooth,  with  wide,  wt  ll-puv<'d  KidewalkB,  Ko  expeiiao  or 
piuns  have  been  spared  in  gradiug:  and  improving  the  slreets,  which  are  covt^red 
with  cnyshed  shig,  and  rolled  down  to  a  perfecliori  of  liartl,  Bniool1%  clean  fiurfarte, 
&t>l'ndld  for  riding  and  dnving.    A  finely-conetnicted  turnpike  road  octobs  the 
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moimtatn  east  of  Annislon  to  the  beauliful  Cboccolocco  Valley  beyond  will  afford 
a  drive  over  what  is  probably  tbe  fintst  highway  in  Alubauia,  The  city  is  liglited 
by  electricity,  the  streets,  tbe  hotel,  opera  house,  furnaces,  etc,  all  being  ilhiminated 
by  the  Brush  system.  There  is  a  line  system  of  public  schools.  There  are  five 
churches^  besides  those  for  colored  perBoim.  There  arc  now  In  coarse  of  erectiou 
two  c!mrchc»4,  which,  for  architectural  beauty  and  elej^ance  of  interior  finbb,  will 
cx»mpaic  £iVorabIy  with  any  in  the  oltht^t  and  wcaltbuist  portions  of  our  country. 
There:  anj  iK^autiful  parks  and  sliade  trees.  The  stores  are  fine,  solid^  comrnodioua 
brick  striictures,  some  with  han<Isome  iron  fronts  and  lur;^e  plale-;;lass  windows. 
One  in  struck  with  the  neat,  clean,  well-to-do  appearance  of  the  busin**Hs  hoti^-s, 
a&d  the  entire  attseuce  of  the  small  fshed  and  shanty  Bt\MfT  of  slores  romnirm  In 
towns  tbe  size  of  AnnlBtou.    Tbe  merchants  are  brisk,  live,  vlgorout;  they  all 
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i  lo  lie  Uiit^'  and  piLiKprrtuitv.     Thirc  is  an  air  of  thrift  pervmling  evcrvthmg. 
Tbe  resideuts,  frt>m  one  t^iid  of  Ihe  town  to  tlie  other,  se<nn  hidmed  with  a  Rcnse 
r  cleaormcss  and  nejitnt's^  and  ordi-r.    The  influence  of  tlie  fouiulers  of  l\m  tnwn 

mudo  itself  fdt  everywhere,  and  tlie  strueltj  and  hnildinga  are  kepi  in  pc»rf<?ct 
Etdiliuiu  Everybody  sccnis  proud  of  the  tinvn  iind  anxiotm  to  do  hh  part 
towanis  keeping  up  its  repmattojL  In  and  around  the  city  are  i^ome  njitjiruificcnt 
prirato  r#tsideneeR,  the  home*i  of  proprit*trirs  of  niniudhclnring  establish  in  en  tg 
here*  Tho««j  oul»ide  of  the  eity  have  extensive  groiintlB,  with  bantlsnino  la\vn& 
omiimrntt^d  with  ever^eenB,  flowerg,  etc.,  and  provided  with  all  the  comforts  uud 
cscvQVenlences  and  luxiirioui*  appuintnicuts  that  could  be  posfw^sed  in  sulmrbim 
hometH  around  any  large  city.  Fine  lawTis,  terraces,  orchar<l9,  ghrubberj^  cimu- 
rnental  gardening,  conservutoricB,  tfec.,  i%how  the  refined  lasles  of  tlie  people  of 
AmiiHton. 

Tlirre  are  Bulmrt^irtn  lowni*  for  ib«i  faiuilies  of  the  men  employed  in  the  ehops; 
another  for  the  fuclory  people,  and  another  where  the  honies  of  the  eoloretl  people 
are  gathered.     All  are  laid  out  regularly  and  are  made  attractive* 

The  working  c^'iKsea  are  well  paid  and  well  cared  for.  They  live  in  homes- — 
uot  io  hives.  Their  coiiuLirct^  ure  models  of  neatness  and  comfort.  They  are  built 
of  the  tiest  material,  painted  and  plaj*tere  i,  and  furuisluHl  %vith  water,  which  comes 
gttRjjtng  down  from  the  reservoir  that  fiupplies  the  entire  city.  Attached  to  each 
oottage  is  a quitrter  of  an  acre^  which  is  devoted  to  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
pride  uf  the  cottagers  in  beautifying  their  pretnisea  is  remarkable,  eomc  of  them 
pplaying  unusual  ta^te  and  ekiU.     One  who  has  never  sei'ii  a  crowded  manufae- 

Qg  town  in  the  North  or  in  Enghtnd  cannot  »i>pn.M*iate  the  comforts  of  the 
LIU  mechanics^.  Compare  these  pretty  cottages,  wilh  ihoir  ventilation,  their 
lliMMOTPrcd  jMirchcH  nnd  their  hloonuiig  gardens,  witli  one  of  tho^e  enornioug 
Icnemeiit^  where  the  men,  women  and  children  are  packed  into  narrow  rooinB, 
fihnt  out  from  the  light  and  the  l»ree/e,  and  shut  in  with  dtscomftut  and  diseai^e. 
The  difference  can  be  read  in  the  ap|ieuraiice  of  the  pet»ple  who  are  jdaced  in 
ConlraBled  conditions.  The  pnle»  pathetic  faci«,  with  their  weary,  timid 
Dk,  so  often  seen  in  great  mwnufactones,  arc  unknown  in  this  place,  where  air 
\  03tcrctfi4?»  clean  houses,  pure  water  and  wliole»ome  food  are  atforded  to  all. 

Rents  are  very  light  Four-room  cottages  an.'  only  f7  a  month,  and  six-mom 
oottjigcs  only  fill 

TliG  city  is  Bunouuded  by  some  of  the  richest  couutieB  iu  the  State.  The 
ferUle  Innds  and  tlie  netnlH  of  the  growing  population  of  the  town  olfer  induce- 
ments to  ihe  farmer  and  truck  raif^er.  Tlie  eurrounding  country  offerB  rare 
ttlractions  to  Uie  iportsmun,  the  numntains  and  forests  alnmnding  in  game. 


AS  A    RESORT 

The  numerous  attractions  that  give  to  Anniston  \i»  rhurm  a^  a  home  al^o 
make  it  a  delightful  place  of  resort  for  those  Betaking  health  or  pleasure.  The 
cUmatCt  for  lt«  mild  eqmibility,  h  unsurpussed.  The  heavily  timbered  mountaini^, 
tlie  ©xl*rii«ivc  pine  forests  bc^yonil,  the  great  elevation  alK>ve  the  sea^  the  cool  days 
ami  cool  nights  in  summer,  the  mild  and  even  tempcrulure  of  wintiT,  the  entire 
alw4^Dc3G  of  thotrc  condilion-4  that  breetl  mosquiUK's  and  miasma,  epidemic  diseases 
hdng  unknown;  the  benutifully  i^od<h*d  fiel<lB  as  a  result  of  10  ya^rs'  j>en<istent 
cult ivnt ion  of  the  grasses,  the  thousanils  of  water-oak  shade  trees,  the  lienutifid 
driven,  the  springs  of  cooU  refreshing  freestone  water  coming  from  the  base  of  the 
Qla,  combine  to  perfect  in  Anniston  the  ideal  sutumer  and  winter  resort.  And  it 
|fi»r  this  juirposc  ttiat  the  Anniston  Tnn»de6crii>e<i  above,  was  built  and  furnished 
t  eucJi  magnificent  style,  Pcrs^ms  going  to  Florida  iu  the  fail  or  retuniing  Norlli 
la  the  spring  will  titid  this  inn  a  mtwt  entrancing  jdnce  for  a  i-h<»rt  sojourn.    The 
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letop  bcre  will  break  tbe  fatipie  of  a  long  ride.  The  milroaclfl  ivill  give  travelen 
every  facility  for  Btoppmg  over  as  loDg  as  Ibey  may  deeire^  and  will  protect  them 
in  Iheir  through-rate  lickels. 

A»ni5ion  is  destined  to  a  greut  future.    Its  healthy  aiid  beautiful  location,, | 
splendid  climate,  enonntms  mineral  wealth  and  rich  tributary  agricultural  country 
give  it  such  material  advunlagea  tliut  it  will  continue  to  increase  la  population 
and  weiillh  nmcli  more  rnpidly  than  in  the  paet 

You  have  beif  a  ti>wn  complete  in  all  its  appointrntrntB,  without  a  dollar  of 
floating  or  IxHidcd  dcl»l,  and  protected  by  a  provision  enibodii'd  in  the  town 
dmii*T  that  no  lax  of  mure  than  (  ne  halt  of  1  per  cent,  tibull  be  a^sesaed  for 
municipal  purposes^. 

There  \»  no  other  place  in  tbe  Southern  Stales  bo  healthy,  m  beautifully 
diualed;  ncnie  where  the  air  is  jiurer,  the  water  clearer,  and  where  there  are  ao 
many  plcaeant  inducements  to  the  full  enjovment  of  tbeflc  bixuriea  of  lifL^  as  in 
Anniston. 

LRONATON^ 

in  Tftlladcga  County.  Alabama,  20  miles  from  Anniston,  ia  omened  and  was  built  by 
The  Clifton  Iron  Company,  and  it  ia  beautifully  Biluatwl,  with  every  proTi^ion  for 
drainage,  and  laid  uJT  in  brrmd  streets  planted  in  shade  trees.  The  company  com- 
menc-ed  tlie  construction  of  Furnace  No  3  In  Juik%  1S84,  and  conipleled  and 
iUirtec]  it  iu  May,  1885.  Thiii  furnace  is  one  <  f  the  finest  in  the  South;  is  5*  knii 
Ulgli  and  12- foot  bosh ;  la  providnl  with  two  Whit vvtll  stoves  and  Grittingrrore 
kilns  for  calcining  ore.  It  is  iHiiit  close  to  the  ore  banks.  The  furnace  pruducea 
JMH)  tons  per  week  of  standard  charcoal  car  wheel  and  malleable  iron — the  Iron 
tiein^  noted  for  its  tenacity  and  excellent  chilling  properiicf*,  and  being  lower  In 
phosphoruii  than  any  other  orc^  iu  the  Btat€,  Tbe  funinces  at  Jenifer  lKb>ninng 
to  thJB cc»nipany  arc  ixlt^y  Fupplied  with  ore  from  the  mines  at  Ironaton,  the  pro- 
duct of  both  funiaceB  renching  4o0  tons  per  week. 

The  tow^n  and  furnnres  are  supplied  by  Aviiitr  brought  by  a  IQ-inch  main  from 
a  mountain  stream  two  and  a-half  miles  distiml  to  a  storuge  retwirvoir  of  2,i»Uii,r)00 
galtons  near  the  town,  frotn  w  hence  it  is  distdbuted  throiijrh  iha  t,u\s  n  to  the  fur- 
naces and  to  the  ore  mines  for  wa&hing  the  owk  Tlie  town  is  olHainiug  conaidur- 
able  trade  from  tbe  adjacent  countrj^  and  is  an  imptirtant  shiptJing  point  by  tlie 
Annislon  and  Atlantic  road  for  the  people  of  tbe  adjoining  country.  Thit  WocmI- 
stock  Iron  Company  keep  quite  a  force  of  men  mining  and  ahippmg  ore  to  their 
works  at  Annif^ton. 

The  officers  of  the  Clifton  Company  are:  Bamb  IToble^  president ;  Sidney  F. 
Tyler,  vice-president;  J<dm  E.  Wan%  BtxTotary  and  treasurer;  8.  N.  Nobk',  super- 
inU'iident.  Directors:  John  E.  Ware,  Alfreil  L.  Tyler,  W.  8.  Gunnee,  New  York; 
Tlios-  T.  Bouve,  Boston. 

Lronatim  Is  destined  to  become  quite  an  iron  manufacturing  point,  the  ores 
lielug  suitable  for  Beuemcr  steel,  and  existing  in  largo  quantity 
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Tlie  Stale  of  Mi&^iseijjpi  i-xtou*ls  from  ihc  3r»th  degree  of  norlh  latitucle  ta 
Intltudc  liO*  18', and  ineasnii*  In  hn  greatest  latitudioal  oxteut  831,65  Blatute  mileH. 
lu  loiijLjiludtf  it  extends  tinder  Hit*  31st  degree  of  oorlb  latitude  from  the  Alabama 
line,  ill  ^nji;ii!u1e  8^^  2S\  In  lonjiUude  Ul^  4\\  on  the  MiseiBsippi  River,  and 
ini'«*«iue9  in  it.s  grt-airstt  lonmnludln»l  extent  227.7  sttttute  mileB.  The  area  of  the 
8t»ie  is  4^i,34<)  squsire  miles*. 

Tlieru  are  prolKilily  few  States  in  tlie  Fiiitin  concerning  the  aspect  of  whose 
snrfacc  ittoucimih  iniiiri*yi<Mis  are  imne  ^eutUMlly  prevalent  tiian  is  the  case  with 
MiB«*ifti*ippi.  Tiie  repnled  elhirueler  uf  a  ciMnptiratively  small  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory—the Mississippi  Bottom— i8  very  c^^mmonly  referred  to  the  ^r^ater  portion 
or  lo  llie  whole  of  the  State,  among  whose  features,  swaoips,  marshes  and  mod- 
(ptito'ea  are  tlujuglit  lo  hold  a  ]>roniiuLnt  place.  It  may  not  l>e  8U|>erflmiaB, 
ttitrrcfore,  to  premise^  tliat  outside  of  the  Mispii?tiippi  Bottoni,  sand  hill**  with  pine, 
hlack  Jink  HUil  |>osl-otik,  are  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscjipe — the 
unrfuce  heing  genenilly  hilly,  tiiough  nowhere  nioiuitainous.  Few  of  the  ridges 
piMlml>ly  rise  as  higli  at*  4(MJ  fret  ahovo  the  dniinage  of  the  country — the  u>!itial 
elrvalionrt  of  the  hills  uUive  the  minor  wiilercourwa  Ijeing  from  30  lo  120  feet-^ 
and  none  probably  are  ftlK)ve  800  feet  in  nb^obde  eb»vatiou. 

For  tlio  classification  of  ?oil^  I  shull  divide  the  State  into  six  grand  dlvlsiotis, 
to  wit :  Tlie  MiBsissippi  Bottom,  the  Bluff  Fonnulion,  the  Yellow  Loam  Region, 
the  Prairie  Hegion,  the  Central  Prairie  Region,  the  Pine  Womls  Region, 

I  find  in  a  pampldet  recently  is?^ned  in  the  interest  of  the  Georgia  Pacific 
Riiilway, and  written  by  Messrs.  Camplx^ll  iiud  Ruffner,  two  eminent  scientists  of 
Virginia,  the  following: 

TriE  ALLm^AX  SOIL  OF  THE  YAZOO  DELTA, 

The  itutn  Mississippi  Bottom  properly  belongs  to  the  entire  plain  Ivetween  the 
bluffH  within  which  the  Misslssijipi  River  runs,  lieifinning  at  the  The  Chains, 
Ihiriy  nnles  nhovn  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  and  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Yt»xoo  Delta  is  I  lie  part  of  tJiis  plain  lying  between  Memphis  and  Vlcksburg, 
atvd  U  pri»perly  so  nnmeiJ  fiom  the  fatt  that  the  Yazoo  River,  with  ha  tribularlt^, 
dniiuK  the  wlvcdo  of  jl.  This  vaist  delta  is  ellipsoidal  in  slmpe;  its  length  is  180 
niih-M,  and  its  greatest  width  75  miles.  Its  area  is  over  7,000  squnre  miles,  by 
Prof,  Hurper'n  computation,  and  nearly  all  tif  it  is  in  Mississippi.  It  is  erossi.»d  hy 
the  thniriOa  Piicific  Riiihvay  near  the  line  t>f  its  grcjitept  widUu  Mueh  of  the 
di'ha  Is  liiible  to  inundalirui,  and  on  this  a<eonnt  was  long  avoided  by  planlera* 
Bnl,  1  hilly  yejii's  ago,  the  Missis^'ipisl  Kiver— which  had  comnmukat«^d  with  the 
delta  ttiron'^h  tlie  Yaxoo  Pass  and  other  bayous — was  exchidid  by  levees,  and,  ex- 
ei'pt  where  broken  hdely,  these  arc  now  continuous  from  the  mouth  of  iJie  Yazoo 
River,  nejir  the  southern  extremity  of  the  delta,  to  its  nortliern  extremity  near 
Mem|diis,  Were  the  levees  ninde  eeeure,  or  the  jetty  system  of  deepening  the 
channel  res<n*led  lo,  ua  probably  will  be  the  case,  the  delta  genernlly  would  l>e  pro- 
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tecuxi  from  iiiundatiou;  and  local  levees  would  protect  and  dry  off  miicli  of  tbe 
interior  now  subject  to  everflow,  Coagress  has  taken  the  matter  in  liand  with 
an  energy  which  pr<iniisea  the  best  results. 

All  ill©  soil  reached  by  the  plough  is  of  two  clflsses — loam  and  clay.  The 
loam  lie»  in  ridges,  five  or  six  lect  higli,  along  the  banks  ot  ilie  strej^iiiiB.  The  clay 
Quderlies  the  loam  througliout  the  dcUa,  and  is  rcju-lied  iK.'lwecu  the  loum 
ridges  where  the  surface  has  received  lee*  dciio^it.  Whea  swamps  occur  they  are 
equi-distaiit  between  tlie  loam  ridgt-s.  Thcisc  loam  1>eU9  act  aa  levees,  and  because 
oflheir  dry  and  elevated  cbaracter  are  preferred  for  building  sites. 

The  dark  loams  are  en^y  to  work,  quick,  nearly  always  In  good  mechanical 
condition^  and  when  summer  rains  arc  seasoimble,  produce  the  birgesit  crops. 

The  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky  will  not  be  able  to  surpass  the  *' buck- 
ahoi,'*  or  clay  lands,  in  the  prodtiction  of  grans  wlu-n  the  war  waged  upon  it  by 
Uie  planters  here  shall  have  cni*?ed.  A  planter^  not  lar  from  Greenville,  sowed 
grass  on  his  land,  and  a  neighbor  sued  out  an  injunction  against  him,  Fortun* 
abely,  when  the  case  came  to  trial,  the  court  decided  that  gniss  on  a  neighbor's 
Ikrm  was  an  affliction  tliut  had  to  be  born<'. 

Cattle  and  hogs  thrive  on  the  delta  almost  without  being  fed,  Tbe  wild 
grasses  in  summer^  and  the  switch  cane  jc  w  inter^  keep  tLe  cattle  in  gmxi  order; 
whilst  roots,  acorns,  beech-uuis,  pimn  nutSj  ete.,  furumh  iibundaut  supplies  of 
Cood  for  hogs.  The  whole  delta  is  burdened  with  auiuwl  and  vegetable  life,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  volume  can  dcR^ribe  its  wealth  and  all  itB  atli-actions. 

This  region  has  a  most  unmerited  reputation  for  ill  heultb.  Unquestionably, 
malaria  at>oun«ls  in  ScptcnilM?r,  but  it  is  manageable^  and  tbe  people  are  mauifestly 
h«althy.  Having  lice n  there  during  the  hottest  spell  of  last  summi?r«  I  would 
not  now  fear  to  return  to  it  at  any  time.  The  tjmb<Ted  lands  can  be  bought  at 
from  $1  to  $5  an  acre,  and  the  huprove<i  lands  at  from  ^r»  to  f  30  an  acre.  If  there 
is  any  letter  investment  in  the  world,    I  know  not  where  it  is. 

The  Mtssisfiippi  Bntlom,  which  once  reached  to  tbe  mouth  ofthe  Ohio  River, 
hiA  justly  been  compiirt'd  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile;  but  we  are  in  the  halnt  of  re- 
gMtiing  as  an  evil  wl^at  tlie  Egyptians  regard  as  their  greate,st  blessing,  vix., 
inundations.  TLe  great  MiHsissij^pi  plain  can  be?,  and  will  be,  protected  against 
floods;  and  yet  flocxls  made  it  what  it  is,  and  would  Imlld  it  higher  and  nmintiiin 
its  fertility.  As  long  as  it  remains  insutflcienlly  protectwl,  however,  planters 
must  be  prepared  for  freshets.  Since  the  drainage  of  the  Yazeo  Delta  has  been 
improved,  the  cotttm  phtntcrs  huve  beeo  clearing  away  tbe  forests  and  Bul*ti- 
tuting  crops  of  corn  and  cotton,  but  the  development  of  this  kingdom  of  acricul- 
tnm!  wealth  has  s?carcely  commenced.  The  delta  of  t  lie  Nile  has  never  approached 
iu  protiuctiveness  that  ofthe  Yazoo  River. 

Inasmuch  as  this  great  plain,  which  extends  from  Vicksbnrg  to  Memphis,  and 
flrmi  Gi*een\ille,  on  the  MissUs^ippi  River,  to  the  bluffs  on  the  edge  of  Carroll 
County,  thus  embracing  more  tlnm  ten  large  countles/is  dt^lined  to  beoome  as 
fiunous  for  its  timber  as  for  its  s^iil  and  agricultuml  prodiictions,  f  desbe  to  glre 
some  clear  idea  of  the  enormous  natural  growth  upon  it. 

Probably  not  one-fourth  of  the  plain  is  cleared ;  and  the  other  three -fourths, 
perhaps  four-fifths,  is  covered  with  probably  tlie  heaviest  forest  on  the  American 
Continent.  I  have  seen  forests  where  the  trees  were  more  crowded,  and  were 
feeble  and  attenuated  In  consequence;  but  here  the  trees  usually  hare  room  for 
the  Aill  development  of  their  trunks  at  least.  Tbe  foliage  Is  high  overhead,  whilst 
tlie  great  trunks  seem  sound  and  healthy,  and  stand  in  endless  and  impressive 
columns  around  the  traveler.  Occasionally  I  found  too  much  crowding,  and 
hence  smaller  trees,  constituting  areas  of  what  would  be  called  simply  good 
Umber;  but  tbe  mills  which  attack  these  forests  must  always  be  supplied  with  the 
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double  saw  arrangement,  when  circular  saws  are  used,  many  of  iLe  logs  being 

much  too  large  to  be  cut  by  a  single  Biiw, 

Except  Borae  simHar  country  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  ami  Tennessee^  there 
are  no  bucU  knds  on  this  continent,  if  hi  the  wurld,  in  point  of  fenihty  and  dura- 
bility, as  the  Yazoo  RivtT  bottoms.  The  cn^ps  of  corn,  cotton  and  outs  tliat  have 
hi'pn  and  are  made  there  are  enomiout*.  If  tbU  land  were  cleared  and  well  culti- 
vattMl,  R  could  be  made  to  produce  enough  cotton  ftir  the  world'a  pri'sent  dirnumd. 

This  country  is  now  rapidly  iruproYUi^,  One  great  trunk  lino  ii-aversea  it, 
running  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis.  Another  road  will  ero««  it,  running  fVom 
Canton,  Mississippi,  U>  Arkansas  City,  Arkansas.  It  has  been  ninniug  to  Yazoo 
City  for  some  time.  Another  road  is  projw'ted  to  cross  the  delta  ft*om  Greenville, 
MiaaiBBippif  and  is  built  Bome  distance  etit^t 

THE  BLUFF  FORMATIOK. 

The  Bluff  Fonnation  forum  an  exeellt'ni  tioil,  decldtHlly  one  of  the  tmM  fertile 
m  the  State.  But  a  earelc^b^s  and  unnatural  ag^rieulture  ban  almost  completely 
worn  out  the  eoil.  Thi'  territory  of  this  fomxaliou  extends  to  about  twelve  milee 
east  from  the  MieitiisaippL 

The  Yollow  Loam  Region,  called  by  Pruf  Harper  the  Middle  Tertiiiry  or 
Miocene  Formation,  extends  from  the  lx>undary  line  of  Tennessee,  ur  from  the 
3r)th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  line  of  tlie  Eocene  Formation^  very  neurly 
ailing  a  line  determined  by  S2*^  30'  of  north  latitude,  sind  cvu^jhIb,  w  t^stwanl,  to 
the  alhivium  of  tlie  Yazoo  and  Missispippi  Rivers,  where  it  hns  been  washed  uway 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  remainitig  portion  ovorlidd  by  Uje  Bedimeiit  of  the 
rivers.  Eastward  it  extends  to  tbe  Cretaceous  Formatiou.  Within  those  bound- 
aries it  comprises  alwuit  J0.«W3  griuare  miles. 

Tbc!  surla<'e  of  the  newer  Tertiarv  Formation  is  generally  very  hilly.  Its 
upper  members  consist  most  generally  of  ditferent  kinds  <if  sand  or  clay,  which 
are  very  easily  washed  and  swej^t  away  by  the  water  *>f  tlie  attuosphencaL  pre- 
cipitations, and  high  hills  and  deep  valliea  or  gullies  of  erosion  and  denudation 
characterize  it  ever^Tvbere,  and  render  it,  In  sonic  parts,  tmtit,  in  others  dllBcuU 
for  cultivation.  Tbe  surface  of  this  fornuition  is,  with  Very  few  exceptions, 
nearly  etpudly  hilly  from  the  line  of  Tennessi*e  to  within  a  short  dij^tancc  from  its 
southern  !>ouudary.     Near  tliis  hoimdary  it  appears  g<-ui'rnl«y  a  liitlr  more  ieveL 

Towards  the  w^est,  along  the  line  of  the  alluvium  of  tbe  Yaz-oo  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  it  is*  bnrdered  by  an  uninterrui>ted  chain  of  considerable  bills,  which  have 
preveuleil  th*>He  rivera  frtjui  encroncliing  fartber  eastward,  and  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  originally  forjucd  by  the  rivers- 

It  Wfiuld  be  nee<lle»»  and  too  tedious  to  tell  of  this  hill  and  that  valley^  of  the 
Boils  of  the  vnrious  h^cfllities.  Some  are  very  fertile  and  easy  to  eultivatc;  some 
are  the  reverse.  Nor  would  it  be  worth  while  to  tell  of  all  tbi^  streams  and 
springs;  and  a  map  will  tell  tbe  main  rivers  and  their  courses.  The  country  ia 
wateretl  bj'  rivers  and  numerous  crcn-ks  a  nil  streams. 

This  Yellow  Liwiru  Region  embraces  mu.st  of  eastern  Be  Solo  County,  all  t»f 
Marshall,  all  of  Benton,  much  of  western  Tippah,  all  of  Lafayette,  most  of  wis^lem 
Panola,  most  4»f  eastern  Tate,  a  narrow  t^trtp  of  eastern  Tallabatchee,  all  of 
Yalflbusha,  all  of  western  Calliouu,  all  of  Welister,  all  of  >!ontgomer}%  east 
GrenMht,  east  Carroll,  east  Holmes,  all  of  Attala,  all  of  ChotHaw,  northeast  Yazoo, 
north  Madison,  all  Leake,  all  Winston,  all  Nesholm,  pai-t  of  Kempi^r,  Lauderdale, 
Newton  (greater  j^art),  and  northeast  comer  of  Scott. 

The  southern  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  Raihoad,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Big  J,"  traverses  the  western  part  of  Ibis  area.  Passengers,  seeing  how 
badly  waahed  and  hugely  scarred  by  denudation  is  a  goo^l  ileal  of  the  country 
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tiiong  tliat  rmiiJ.  are  wry  npl  Ui  U'  liiully  iiiipres8etl  with  tlie  country,  and  lo  form 
haaly  coDplusions  iidvenw'  to  it.  If  they  will  stop  otT  iii  mnny  places  and  inapect, 
they  will  havti  their  imprt^ssions  much  modifiefl  or  totally  clianged. 

TOE  FHATRIE  REGION. 

1  come  DOW  to  an  urea  of  MlBKi»8ippi  that  It  would  be  a  pleaaiire  to  write 
mash  ahoul.  It  is  its  own  eologiuiii  wlieti  H  is  In  its  seaaon  and  has  a  chnnce. 
Il  wmB  '*lb«  gniuiiry  of  the  C^mfedoniry  "  during  the  late  war.  It  i»  one  of  tlie 
prrttient  uu^ricuHiiral  rouiitrit'H,  p<i  tar  as  mi-re  conflgurntion  and  snil  go,  to  l>e 
fouhd  HnywhtTfr*;  ami  no  pruirk^renred  riLizeii  of  the  Uiiittnl  Shitft*  could  ever 
w'e  it  as  it  oui^rlit  to  lie  m^  en  without  beiii!^  almost  eiitnmred  with  it.  The  great  i 
drawhacks  to  it  are  gentrjil  hit  k  of  wnti*r, except  in  ciHterns  or  arti  »ian  wdls^and'' 
rmul  in  winter*  Fences  generally  are  wunttng.  and  goi»d  resideaces;  but  the  day 
wiJI  rertainly  come  when  thia  country  will  be  bejintified  beyond  conception. 

This  Prairie  Region  lies  in  a  strinL^^  i»f  irregular  an^as  iu  Keoi per,  Noxubee, 
Lowndea,  Oktibbeha,  day,  Monroe  and  Clncka^aw  Counties — their  cotnblnrHi 
nrva,  art^onling  to  Prof.  Iliirptr,  amomvlinij  to  nearly  150,000  squaro  miles.  The 
pnurie  lunJs  are  level  or  gently  unduUtiii*^.  with  dark»  heavy,  calcareous  sidle  thai^ 
ire  oOen  shupli'  clay  marls  or  rotten  liuwfitone.  These  prnlrles  are  in  fM>nm  plaeei^ 
excet^Unj^ly  rich,  but  arc  nrjt  always  productive,  owing  sometimes  to  bard  nsoge, 
hut  often  to  llieir  nieebanieal  coiulttion,  which  culls  for  a,  loosening'  treatment. 
The  wbfde  Prairie  Country  is  based  on  a  white,  chalky  limestone,  which  shows  'n 
patches,  and  occasionally  on  the  streams  in  mmal  cliffs.  Along  the  Tombigl>ee 
River,  in  sight  of  the  railroad,  it  reminds  one  of  the  Dover  Cliffs  on  the  English 
Chatinel.  The  patches  of  rotten  linieslone  cropping  out  in  the  fields  annoy  the 
farmer;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that,  w  ith  a  dressing  of  rough 
vegetahle  matter,  these  spots  w  ill  grow  clover,  and  nlllmately  sml  over.  A  more 
beautiful  and  desirable  country  than  la  this  Prairit?  Region,  or  tine  more  surely 
4c«tiued  to  celebrity,  is  ntit  to  be  seeei  anywhere.    It  is  atbipled  to  all  crops 

The  sulxlivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Formation,  except  the  Rotten  Limestone 
Group,  are  so  limittsl  in  area  and  t^o  comparatively  nnimfiortant,  that  I  sliall  give 
tbem  but  Blight  attention.  Tlio  Rotten  Limestone  Group  embraces  in  its  area  one 
of  Ihe  best  countries  in  the  United  States.  The  surface  of  its  territoiy  is  gener- 
ally level  or  hut  slightly  undulating.  Wlica  high  ridges  do  occur,  their  main  masa 
IE  the  limestone  itselt",  on  whicb  the  orango  sand  formation  is  wanting,  or  present 
only  to  an  iuconsidcruble  thickness  or  in  psrtcbes — the  surface  formation  being 
mostly  stilT  clays,  wiiieh  underlie  the  pniirien.  Ilencc,  a  great  dearth  of  naturally 
■vaiiable  water  duriiii:  tlie  dry  season  characterizes  the  region  in  an  ece*aomical 
point  of  view.  The  imiterinl  of  the  formation  itnelf  is  of  great  unitormity — a 
soft,  chalky  rock  of  a  wiiile  or  pnle  bhiish  tint,  with  very  little  sand,  consisting  of 
variable  proportions  of  fat,  tenacious  chiy  anti  white  carbonate  of  lime  In  crystals 
♦xlremcly  minute,  and  w  ilk  srnne  shells  of  infusoria*  Tho  stratum  is  of  grealj 
thickness  nnd  uuiforudty  of  character  on  its  southwestern  bordei*,  borings  of  700  ^ 
to  1,000  feet  being  no  uncommon  oc4!urrencc  in  South  Chickasaw,  East  Oklib- 
Jieba,  Nox«lH*e  and  Northeast  Kemper. 

The  Eutaw  Group  otters  no  strikingly  characteristic  features.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  its  surface  is  thickly  covered  with  the  stmta  of  the  orange  sand, 
from  which  the  upper  sandy  mcmljers  of  tins  group  are  often  distingnislied  with 
great  difTicully.  IlH  structure  is  bluish  black  or  reddish  laminated  clays,  often 
Hgnitlc,  alternating  witli  and  usually  overlaid  by,  non-etrervesc»eut  sands,  mostly 
(though  not  always)  poor  in  miea,  nud  ttf  a  gra}^  or  yellow  tint. 

Ita  territory  is  the  border  of  abnust  llie  whole  of  east  Mississippi  where  it 
tnoGiA  Alabama,  from  near  the  north  line  of  Lowndes  Cotttity  to  very  near  the 
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north  Hdg  of  tlic  StaU\  at  Tt^nneseee;  Bave  a  veiy  nnrrow  iind  Juggt^  litir  in  thiri 

extreme  eaBU^ni  p«rt  of   Twhomiuf^o  County,  and  a  very  §nmll  aren  in 
Itflwambft,  whone  lM>lh  counties  al>iil  on  Alalmnm. 

Th**  Ripley  Group  m  the  main  source  of  I  lie  Tr»mbigbee  River,  and  Ims  manj 
beautiful  Btreams  wiUi  f*TliIe  yalk'VB. 

THE  TOMBIGBEE  SAND  GROUP. 

This  group  repres^'uts  a  long,  narrow  ^trip  of  country  in  the  eaatern  part 
the  State,  running:  froni  the  north  line  of  Tenneaitee  to  a  IHtle  Ik^Iow  ColunibuR 
In  Ijovvndes  i'ouniy  it  mnipicw  an  area  equivalent  to  five  or  six  townships.  F( 
nearly  lifty  miles  it  is*  biinlly  Miree  miles  wide.  For  the  upper  half  of  its  »n?a  (say 
forty  niilep)  it  ih  aliout  two  townshipw  wide.     Its  nuiiu  course  ie  nearly  due  ^outb, 

The  region  occupied  by  the  Eut*iw  and  Tttmbigl>ee  Sand  Group  is  hilly  an«l 
sandy,  and  the  soil  genernlly  inferior  Springs  are  abundant  and  their  water 
mostly  freestone. 

THE  RIPLEY  GROUR 

Tbe  surface  of  the  territory  rnxnipied  by  this,  the  uppennost  atage  i>f  the  Cm- 
taeeoHH  iu  Mit<4«iw4jppi,  is  ^enernlly  hilly  and  to  a  great  extent  thickly  covi^red 
with  tht^  etndsi  of  tiie  omnuie  mind,  whiidi  have  lilk*d  up  the  gaps  occasioned  liy 
fracture  or  denudation  iu  tfie  ridirt^  formed  by  the  nplieaved  etrata  of  tbe  t^rou 
Small  pniirie  Kpotn  nrc  met  witb  in  many  localiti«*«r,  but  usually  on  or  arouu4 
isolated  hilltops  or  ridges  where  some  soft  calcareous  stratum  baa  approached 
surface. 

In  enter! n IT  upon  tbe  territory  of  i his  formation  from  the  west  side,  on  which, 
in  South  Tippuli,  PonttJioc  and  North  t'bickaiJaw,  it  is  lif»rdered  by  the  flatwooda, 
there  ie  n  very  strikina:  cbimire  iii  tbe  asjiect  of  the  counlry,  which  suddenly 
becomes  hilly  am!  broken,  Ibi'  hinside**  coming  down  steeply  into  The  valleys,  and 
exhibitintf  outerops  of  Imrd  Jimebtone^  wbile  the  surface  is  covered  with  deep* 
tinted  orauge  sand* 

Sivriugs  become  abundant,  and  the  growth  of  vigorous  Idack  and  Spanisli 
{red)  oak  and  hiekory,  lutenuixed  with  lijue-toving  trees  like  the  poplar,  wulnut, 
butternut,  linn,  uinbrella  tree  and  locust  on  the  hills,  and  of  the  syciimore,  Iioney 
locust,  wild  plum  and  retl  bud  in  the  valleys,  indicate  tbe  change  of  s<jil.  In  somi 
portions  of  Pontotoc  County  there  is  a  prelt}''  regular  rii^e  as  we  advance  eastward 
from  the  flatwoods,  the  Umestiuie  strata,  which  at  first  were  at  the  foot,  gradually 
ascending  to  the  lop  of  the  bills  of  the  Poiitol<M?  Riilgi%  until  a  sudden  desn*eii| 
brings  us  down  to  the  level  tt'rrilory  of  the  rotten  limestone,  at  the  east  foot  o| 
the  ridge,  Sueb  is  the  case  on  tbe  roiid  from  llocky  Ford  via  Tardyville  to  Ellis- 
town,  and  on  the  Tocapolr.  and  Camarago  Rotid  via  Redland.  The  outcropping! 
ledgea  of  rock  there  I'orrn  tbe  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  strike 
of  tbe  stratum. 

This  group  begins  at  the  north  rud  of  the  State,  and  terminates  near  Houston, 
in  Chickasaw  County.  It  embraces  much  of  the  eastern  liaif  of  Tippah  and  Pon^ 
totoc  Counties,  and  is  a  sort  of  wedge  inserted  in  tbe  uptier  half  of  Chickasaw, 
alxiut  midway,  ciist  and  wewt,  in  its  arcn.  A  very  little  portion  of  it  is  in  West 
Tishijmingo,  Iu  this  group  is  found  tbe  Imckbone  of  N«irth  Mississippi — thu 
Pontotoc  Ridge;  and,  Indeed,  it  nnikt^  tlie  ** divide  '*  of  the  waters  far  south,  find- 
ing Its  termination  in  the  Sunmicrviile  Ridge,  down  in  Kemper  County;  and  the 
hills,  as  "  outliers/"  running  still  furtJier  Hitith, 

Prot  Hilgard,  before  describing  the  Pniirie  Region  proper,  writes  of  the  sor* 
rounding  country,  characterizing  the  western  portion  of  the  area  as  gently  undu< 
latbig  oak  uplands,  intersperse*!  with  spots  and  patcties  of  bl^irk  and  of  bttld  prairie, 
with  wido  fertile  bottoms.    East  is  a  more  billy  region,  with  a  ptwr,  sandy  soil. 
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wboee  ^Ttvaleut  limber  ie  !*kort-lenf  pine^  black-jack  niid  pogt-onk,  together  with 
rheslnul — the  l)otUims  Iwing  unrrow  but  fertile.  This  If*  the  character  of  the  Pine 
Hill»  of  Northeas^t  Mit4BiK8ip[>i,  Miiupe  supply  of  water  is  generally  dependoat  on 
and  WmTh  the  chamcteiieties  of  the  onmi;:e  brikI  formation 

The  prairies  proper— level  or  very  gently  uudulutiug  tracts  possessing  n  deep 
blackjieavy  soil,  on  which  tmil»er  is  very  much  scftttered  or  altogether  wanting — 
form  belts  or  serit^s  of  di-iconuetled  patches,  having,  on  the  whole,  a  mnih  nnd 
gouib  c«»urH<%  Hud  are  intert*pert*ed  wrlli  tnitts  <tf  a  more  ndlmg  surffict',  mostly 
wilh  a  shallow,  pale,  light  mn\,  timliert'il  wiih  thr  eonunon  U[>liiiid  oaks— Spanish, 
(/yO  post,  black-jack,  and  sometimes  red  and  black  (M< if' A)  and  senrh't  {Sj)4ininh) 
oaks — which,  Ihougb  usuidly.  perliapi,  of  average  fertility,  is  somelinies  al*HoIutely 
p<jor,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  scrubby,  stunted  growth  it  then  bears,  the  pro- 
dnclivenees  varying,  it  at>pears,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  approach  of  the 
rt)n*'n  linii-Hlnne  to  the  surliRe,  Here  we  find  nt»t  nnrreiiuently,  where  these 
uplands  t^h-jpe  off  toward  the  ereek  hortfuns,  "hummock'*  lands,  inrn*uj^iiig  in 
fertility  a«  we  descend;  and  in  the  hotlonis  themselvrs,  (vvhere  the  white  rock  is 
only  n  few  feet  under  tfroun<i)  patisitig  into  bkck  t>rnirlc  $in],  crtffering  lillle  fn*m 
that  on  the  ridge*,,  though,  perhaps,  in  general,  it  is  somewhat  lighter  and  richer 
in  vegetahle  nuitter. 

On  tin*  wrhtern  side  the  prairiee  are  in  much  greater  force,  and  are  the  pre- 
dominant surface  soil  for  considerable  areas,  an  in  pjirtii  of  Madison  and  Hinds, 
In  the  eastfrn  iKiilitm  the  country  is  spotted  very  much. 

The  yellow  loams  of  Madison  antl  North  Tlinds  are  justly  considered  ns  Irt-ing 
among  the  bt*8t  upliindH  of  the  State;  superior  to  the  prairies  hb  lo  '' safenens,*' 
while  little  if  «t  all  Interior  in  i>roductivene.ss ;  like  tlie  Mars^hall  tabledands,  and 
alioitt  eipially  w  ell  sidled,  on  an  average,  lo  corn  and  collon. 

I  confess  that  much  of  the  easUrn  half  of  this  prairie  has  extraordinary 
fkecinaiiims  fiirrne.  Tlie  great  varieties  of  soil  is  one  great  attraction.  A  few* 
hundretl  yardt*  from  the  Kiiffct*l  black  tertile  fwnl  underlaid  with  limerock,  imd  the 
soil  fktr  tfrt'lknce  for  clover,  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  such,  is  lo  be  fotmd  sniifly 
loiUu»  fit  for  I  he  peach,  pear,  siveet  potato,  and,  in  fact,  every  *w>rt  of  fndt  and 
vegctol)le  p4)Kt4ihl«  lo  the  climate;  where  swift,  clear  streams,  teeming  with  fine 
fi»h,  are  dancing  over  golden  simds  and  peld>lc8.  The  great  alt  met  ion  in  stock 
mising  is  that,  in  wet  j^ennoii^,  one  can  Uirn  the  sheep  and  cattle  on  Iheae  sHmly 
tract*?,  where  they  have  a  dry  fool.  And  the  well  watered  cliarftcter  of  the  lands, 
wilh  the  richnefls  and  llmesilone  character,  make  them  an  ideid  for  stock  rais«ing 
porpOHi?^. 

These  lands,  in  the  enstem  part,  hxve  been  rather  poorly  situated — having 
Indifferent  railroad  eonnertions,  Imt  new  combinaUons  have  l>rongbt  them  into 
new  relationships  with  rnilroad  faeilitics.  The  New^  Orleans  and  Northeastern 
Railroad  ia  a  verj' considemble  hcl[>,  and  the  Vickshnrg  and  Mcridiim  Railrtmd, 
at  one  lime  of  comparative  little  importnnce,  becomes  a  link  in  a  trans-continental 
chain;  and  from  being  on  an  ''off"  road,  now  becomes  on  what  will  probably 
foon  be  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  acn»ss  tiie  continent. 

The  lands  in  this  belt  have  been  selling  for  almost  nothing.  I  have  seen 
some  mofit  superbly  ttrnl»ered  and  very  rich  held  at  from  $2  to  $*i  per  acre. 


THE  PIKE  WOODS  REGION. 

The  Pine  Woods  Region  is  a  section  only  tonched  here  and  there,  as  it  were, 
wilh  the  imprc^Hsi  of  developmcnl  in  mucti  of  its  art^,  and  which,  with  a  large 
population  of  Scotch  or  French  agriciiUuriBts,  could  be  tninstbrmed,  as  can  much 
of  the  same  country  south,  into  a  land  of  lieauty  and  plenty. 
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Infertile  in  the  mata,  it  can  be  and  has  been  made  to  yield  Immense  crop6| 
and  Jta  variety  of  products  alnKist  flelii's  eiuiinc ration,  and  has  na  limit  but 
climate.  Aa  fine  wheiit  as  vnn  Iw  produced  cim  be  raided  there,  and  barley,  ry^ 
npland  rice,  com  and  buckwheat  are  all  **at  borne/*  Sugar  canCt  too, 
extremely  well. 

The  range  of  fruitft  ia  very  f^reat  there.  On  the  coast  the  orange,  fig,  peaff 
many  varieties  of  gru|ie,  many  amall  fruita  do  well,  and  even  scime  varieties 
BUmmer  apples.  Hij^her  up  (leaving  otil  the  orange  and  tender  fruits)  iLlmoa| 
every  fruit  jiosslhk  lo  the  climtite  succeeds  tlmt  will  fiuc!t't  td  at  the  north.  Amung 
grapes,  the  Dflaware  is  >4UpLTb;  and  one  uf  the  most  euuoent  gnipe  irmwers  i^riv< 
this  as  his  judgment,  after  thoroutrh  invesligal  ion.  The  pear  and  winter  apples  of 
several  vurieticts  are  Une.  As  to  peaches,  I  have  never  eeen  finer,  all  bough  a  long 
resident  in  CentnU  Delaware,  and  familiar  with  the  peacbea  of  other  fiiv* 
localities. 

Vegetables,  it  would  be  nuperfluouB  to  praise.  The  quality  of  coa^t  veg&«] 
tables — Mobile,  for  instance — is  now  well-known.  There  tlie  businesa 
vegetable  raising  ia  of  iuunense  proportions,  and  it  is  grow  in g  on  the  c<iat»t,  alon, 
the  Jackiion  Railroud,  the  MoliUe  and  Ohio  Railnmd,  and  the  Kew*  Orleatis  and^ 
Northt^slem.  In  disunties  of  the  tbroat  and  lunirs,  the  pine  woods  eliiuate  1M\ 
rapi<lly  gainiiif^^  reputation  for  its  amc^liomting  and  curalive  crte*!t«.  Florida  only 
emphasizes  by  h<'r  v:Lsily  m<)ro  reintwmd  and  po[>iilar  patrt>naire,  by  invalids,  an 
effecrt  common  l<»  tlm^e  wbo  seek  tlie  pine  wochIs  of  Southern  States.  Nearly  m 
decnde  a:ro,  I  c  olleeted  te^iliiuuny  in  abundance  to  demonstrate  what  Southern 
Mi&sisFtpi*!  would  do  towaids  lung  and  throat  troubh*e  by  climate  cure*  Somo 
aatimtf^bing  atti^stati  ins  were  given  of  the  cures  and  ameUonttiuns  incident  to« 
mere  rfj^MeiH'e.  And  this  ia  not  peculiar  to  Misisi8si[>pL  South  Carolina,  ail 
Aiken;  Grorjria,  at  Thnmiisville ;  Alabama,  at  Citrnncjle,  and  other  placea  only: 
demonstrnte  virtues  cojiymon  lo  most  of  the  pine  wtkhIs  eoimlry  far  enougli 
south  to  share  t!Mt  benefits  of  a  cirtaln  mitij^jition  of  the  njg'ors  of  winter.  At 
what  point  nainre  dniws  this  cordon  is  undefinuble.  Years  ago,  wliile  in  ptii^ 
suit  of  statistic!*  with  reference  to  one  m.-itiei  and  another,  I  waa  told  by  Sir 
John  Crotisli-y,  >L  P,,  who  wjis  then  irnvehng  in  Ilie  United  Stales  in  the  interest 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Soeiety,  an  Enu:lish  orij^anixation  of  wliieb  be  waa 
preeiilent,  that  we  ouehr,  in  behalf  of  the  South,  and  to  eliminate  a  deeply  rooted 
impression  in  the  English  mind  that  foreigners  could  not  stand  field  labor  in  th«i 
South,  to  endeavor  to  extirpate  this  most  injurious  Mief.  I  iumiediately  sent  out 
cireuhir  leiirr?*  to  all  ttie  new«*papers  printed  in  Missinsippi  and  Loui>iana,  asking 
all  rentiers  of  Eun^pean  rearing  and  of  Korthern  and  Western  life  to  send  me  te^. 
ttmoninls  as  lo  the  point  in  question.  I  had  letters  enough  to  fill  a  voluiBi 
showing  that  tiekl  labtu'  was  prosecuted  with  but  litde  more  discomfort  and  wil 
as  good  hrjilth  a>  in  Ibeir  former  honn/B. 

Thouizh  in  strieiucss  foreign  to  the  topic  of  Mississippi^  these  questions, 
justice  to  the  Soinb,  must  find  a  discussion  somewhere,  antl  had  as  well  I>e  go( 
rid  of  here  as  elsewhere,  I  therefore  give,  under  this  topic  of  liealth,  a  hitler  wrll 
by  me  sevenil  years  a^o  to  answer  enquiries  of  northt>rn  men,  and  taken  fhwn' 
a  paper  calle^l  *'Tbe  New  South."  Its  lantrufige  I  nie^iu  for  far  broader  applica- 
tion than  was  its  intent  when  written,  ^t  was  written  fre.in  a  town  in  the  pi; 
woods  of  Southwest  Mississippi : 

First  an^l  last,  Ihere  have  been  atldressed  to  me  many  irirptiries  as  to  th 
bi'allhfulness  of  our  climate  and  locality,  and  while  I  may  have,  in  a  genera 
wuy,  answered  them,  I  have  never  done  so  with  tbe  p^rtietilfirily  Ihnt  the  !rniM>rt' 
am  e  of  the  subjfct  deniaiule.     Nor  is  it  ^vossihh-,  in  the  scope  of  such  a  letter 
your  columns  would  athnit  the  publication  of,  lo  do  justice  to  the  stibjeet.     Stilly 
with  your  pcTmission,  I  will  deal  more  elaborately  with  it  than  I  hiive  heretofore.. 
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*Il  goe»  wiUifjut  paying"  tlmt  we  hnve  n  larger  proportion  of  deaths  from 
rial  difeea*!efi  thun  from  any  «^ilber.  Tliese  diHeiiises  are  th*^  great  bugbear  of 
'  SoutLern  rliriuitr,  imd  tlioy  an*  ilit*  favi»riti»  and  moat  effecrtive  tupie  *d'  invec- 
tive to  all  wtrn  seek  It*  di4er  iniriiigration  or  sincerely  dread  lo  neek  a  refuge  from 
unretjUitiHi  Un\  or  hleak  and  dreary  winirrH  in  the  inhuKpitable  cliniit*  or  unre- 
muneniiive  fields  i>f  laV»(>r  far  Nortli  luid  West,  To  ^iy  thai  we  imve  eight  nioothfl 
of  iMMOitifid  weather;  bland  elimate  from  October  lo  May;  that  iandw  are  cheap; 
that  the  prtuiiicts  of  our  soil  are  incompariibly  more  varied  and  |»roduelivt'  than 
J  Uieirs,  passes  for  liltle  or  nothing  with  ninny  «"if  them.  They  concede  it,  perliajie, 
'  but  Miey  say,  with  long  visages,  in  a  solenm  voice,  "'Yon  have  fever  and  ague/* 
ftnd  that,  determines  them  to  bear  it»  and  reconciles  them  to  Uie  long  dreary  winters 
of  their  homes. 

This  letter  will,  therefore,  endeavor  to  erndicnte  from  tbe  minds  of  many 
persons  tlie  verj'  erroneous  inipressionB  lh«t  tliih  loeulily  ib  »o  unliealtliy,  bt^anae 
of  malarious  diseases,  I  vvnuld  not  undt^rtake  tcj  prove  tbat  our  climate  it*  sui>erb 
for  pnlnirmary  atleetions  and  rlicninatisni;  that  we  are  ctMnparalivi-ly  exempt 
from  enteric,  ceTebro- spinal  nnd  typhuj*  tevers,  whieb  art*  sneli  a  scourge  else- 
;  Where;  or  that  we  are  very  little  tuibjcet  to  fatal  caaes  of  intes^tiual  digeai*c».*  We 
iiiall  HH^ume  tbat  as  all  yielded. 

But  Ibe  charge  against  onr  elhmde,  above  all,  is  thai  it  is  a  mahirioUH  one, 
iind  the  rlreatt  of  it  engrosses  tbe  stpprehent^ions  of  nuiBt  who  think  o(  tondng 
here,  or  furuinties  the  most  cre<litih'  imputation  of  our  dciiaettin*. 

Flinging  very  much  of  everytbing  else  aaide,  theret'ore,  I  reply  to  this  great 

btigalMHt,     If  any  one  will  ronsnlt  I  lie  nuip  id'  the  vital  statistics  of  tbe  ninth 

IctniHUi^ — tH7<) — there  will  be  found  most  startling  fncti*.    No  mere  guess- \vt>rk  that* 

Ibnt  hani,  dry,  relentless  (rntb,  tbni  deaM  wiili  no  bypotbeaes  nor  tbeuries,  Imt 

(chronicles  things  a**  thi^y  are.     Let  that  one,  tberelorV.  wbo  seeks  fttr  enligblen- 

rtciit,  tarn  tu  the  nmp  giving  **Denlbs  frinii  Mularial  Disent^et*/*     He  will  there 

find  this  locality  colored  as  No.  IL     He  will,  by  examination.  H'c  tbtif  we  are  as 

heallby,  wttli  respect  to  malarial  diseases,  as  a  very  large  (uniiou  orivjuiwiw.  quite 

ft  portion   of  Nel>niska,  very  crmHJderable    portions    of   loxva,  large  tracts  of 

Ijfis^onri,  a  large  sliet^  of  Illinois,  tbe  tuime  of  In^liana,  tbe  greater  p<onion  of 

'licbigiin.  wime  of  Ohio,  a  t>orlion  of  Pennsylvania  along  thi'  iJ^usipielianna,  a  part 

of  New  York,  un<l  pnii,^  of  Delaware  tmd  Miiryland.     Btit  tbat  is  not  all.     He  will 

lUnd  tlie  malLirial  hue  deeper  on  the  man,  loid  a  btrtjer  per  cent,  by  nearly  a  bun- 

I|Jre<l,  of  deiitht<  from  nudnrial  diseases  in  seveml  States  than  here.     Those  Blates 

I1iri\  large  tract?*  o\'  Missouri,  i[uite  a  t)ortiou  of  Illinois,  a  coiiniderahle  area  in 

llndiana,  two  areas  of  Michigan.     All  tin?*  may  surprise  readers,  aa  it  did  the 

rriter,  but  Ihtiae  are  facts,  and  ilisenchanting  ais  they  may  be,  tbe  stern  reality 

confyontsus. 

But  a  eonpideration  of  the  naked  fact«,  as  much  as  they  enlighten,  do  not  do 

justice  to  us.     No  consideration  of  the  question  wliu'li  did  not  involve  a  view  of 

the  habits  of  the  people  inhabiting  thiH  loodity,  would  do  justice  to  tbe  qnestion. 

Here^our  people,  in  tbe  main,  are  prvor;  when  tliey  net  sick  d*>ctors  are  not 

sent  for  promptly,  and  bills  for  metbeiiu'are  drejidecl.  "Their  bousiaare  ill-built, 

and,  in  many  cases^  very  poor  priitcction  agninst   wind  and  weal  her.     They 

rennnd  one  of  the  "ruined  tenement*'  in  one  of  Lfud  Chathfim's  litu'^t  bursts: 

•*They  may  he  frail;  the  roofs  mav  shake-  tbe  wind  may  bh>w^  through  tbem; 

I  Ihe  storm  may  enter  them."    Then  look  at  tbe  fare,  tbe  habitunl  footl  of  hy  far  the 

[larger  propofiicai  of  our  people — corn  lirend,  liacon  and  collardp.    Anotber  habit 

Df  uianv  is  to  work  in  any  kind  of  weather.     Does  a  heavy  cold  rain  come  on^ 

Ithev  Btiek  to  theij  ivork  in  the  tield^  ]nsic^ad  of  tmhitching  tetima  and  seeking 

*  eher. 

Almost  all  the  tntvel  is  done  on  horseback,  or  in  heavy,  slow  wagons,  where 

there  ia  no  protection  from  rain,    I  have  seen  men  liy  tite  score  come  to  ctjurt  in 

midwinter,  wet  to  tbe  skin  with  a  c<dd  rain,  arter  a  ride  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 

Imiles,  and  trust  to  fires  and  whiskey  lo  dr)'  and  warm  thera.    They  mount  their 

lior*«'s,  or  gi'l  into  wagons  for  an  alUlaj  ja'unt,  in  the  hardest  of  rains. 

Take  the  indoor  life  of  many  of  them.     Instead  of  building  a  little  fire 

morning  and  evening  in  tiill  nn^l  spring,  they  dtsreganl  tbe  precaution.     Indeed, 

Ljroii  mav  go  into  many  houses  in  tbe  best  Bc>ciety  South,  and  in  mhlwinter  yoa 

■Vill  find  the  innn*tes  without  fires,  trusting  to  shivering  and  phnddiring  through 

the  h)W  temperature  that  chills  the  blood  and  sows  tbe  seed  of  fever  and  ague.    I 


*Thls  language  will  apply  to  much  of  the  Pine  Woods  Region  South,  lu^  ind«ed|  will  most  of  the 
"I  of  the  letter. 
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hardly  rememlier  ever  to  bHve  enteti  a  meal  in  a  Bouthem  ^nlleftuiii*<i  homnei 
thrre  lia»  l>een  a  flro  in  the  eatitiajrtKjm.  Lh  a  brijrlit  dny  come  in  mi<i  winter, 
(and  tlicre  an?  nuuiy  of  them,)  und  the  children  are  out  in  irof>i»*^  bareru4>UHl  aod 
next  la  naked. 

But  I  c'annot  exhan^t  tlie  enanienition.  With  such  a  catalo^e  of  np«-1ert«, 
ininrudencfs,  etc.,  Is  lht*re  any  wonder  that  people  are  sick?    Nec'3  1  <  'le 

htiiiite  of  Nurtheni  pe<»|»le  with  tlioe^e  I  have  fninnerateil  ^    Tlieir  ^  ,e 

hoiiii-<4,  wnriii  **  wmp?,'*  coiiHlderHtion  of  fare  and  liyg'iene,  promptitude  m.  4.ii- 

Isif nn;^  nunlieine,  eU,?  Yet,  outfit hstand in i?  alt  tbi^,  wo  exc«*l  or  equal  fio  mnny 
Stat(*f^  in  n^sjHvt  to  our  most  dreadecl  *i*!oiLrge — m^tbinal  diwn^*! 

Wlijit  a  tran^fonmition  will  come  when  Nortiiern  people  try  this  climate} 
Indred.  the  exprrieme  of  Northern  [leople  ehows  that,  witli  resixvt  to  malarial 
di^rtii^rs.  Ihey  are  incomparablv  more  healthy  than  the  oativessaud  tliereascia  ts 
plain — thev  takj  Inciter  care  of' their  beahh. 

Now.  \t  any  out*  shall  inc|uire  why  wc*  are  ^  healthful  here,  the  conntrr  need 
only  lo  l>e  et-en  for  iin  evplunutlrm.  We  are  in  the  great  pine  t^dt.  in  a  hi;rh  Mnd 
rolUnsf  r<mnir^\  mid  one  vvhos^  drainasre  i&  p<TtVet,  and  tbert*  i*;  I'-'iiiMb -  ,,.  ^-.rr^ 
dn(*c  mtilarial  sickness  but  the  impnidence  or  nejrlect  of  hyiyienf  ?** 

I  wish  I  bad  lime  to  ^%y  m«»rt*.     I  roubl  tell  of  hundr»*il8  <*f  ^^^  e 

trietl  the  climate,  and  bow  lhot>e  who  were  prndeut  liad  I  be  \n^i  oi  iKaUb«  tind 
how  lbo*»«  who  were  imprmlent  dietl;*  bow  I  have  sc<irr*  of  h'tfers  from  men  of 
almost  every  uatiimality,  who  have  trietl  tield  labor  in  the  Southland  liad  good 
hi^Ub. 

I  hope  tbnl  I  have  let  ?ome  liirht  into  tiincere  bnt  iieni^hted  minds,  who  have 
thou^lit  Vh\»  country  »  ''  vast  SarUjnian  bf>g,"  reeking  with  malariaa  and  awarmiiig 
with  venomous  reptiU^H, 

Ti>  tbis  I  add  the  forcible  testimony  of  Dr*  A.  C.  Stevenson,  of  Indiana^  the 
forntrr  president  of  the  American  Ad«ioctaLion  of  Short  Horn  Bret^lers, »"  uTiting 
ftxn\i  3ris>ij^i[ipi  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  of  Chicago,  Illinoid.    He  «ay» : 

*'In  conclufiion,  pennit  me  to  coutmdlel  tlie  cdd  notions  that  were  promul- 
gated  in  the  days  of  slavery.  I  bat  white  men  <n3Uld  not  wttrk  tn  this  climate.  I 
have  con  vended  wilh  nuniliere  of  men  from  lb»»  Wi*:^!,  fn*m  your  Stale  and  city, 
who  have  livcnl  here  for  yeam,  who  all  liear  wilnesa  to  its  faintly.  But,  nnjre,  here 
are  fcirfigntTs  fi'om  almost  cverj'  part  of  Euri^j^e,  who  work  at  all  st-aiums  %*  itb  as 
much  impunity  us  Ibe  colortnl  race.f  And  again,  here  are  many  neigh UjiIkxhIs  and 
families  in  various  pkces,  that  never  owned  a  slave,  who  have  dime  their  own 
work,  and  are  to-duy  the  most  pro^penvus  and  healthy  people  in  tlte  South. 
Another  great  error  is  that  persons  from  the  States,  fonnerly  not  slavcsi,  will  not 
kindly  received.    This  niiiy  l>o  conimdictetl  by  the  ver)'  broiui  fiict  thai  they 

more  desired  here  than  any  others  whatever,  and  will  meet  the  moat  licMtj 
'welcome.    Lands  cJin  lie  had  for  from  three  to  twelve  doUan  per  acre,  and  tn  the 
moet  healthful  gitustions/' 

As  an  illustration  of  how  groastly  misjudged  Mississippi  is,  as  to  her  health* 
ftihieas,  we  give  the  following  most  striking  compitation  from  Uie  Lniied  States 

AsntUAL  Death  Rats  foe  Each  Tbousaxd  or  PorctJiTiox. 

Massaicfau*rtt&, .,,. —  .,•.. tl.9 

New  York , if.jo 

Vifffi^ • tL^ 

Ittdttaft 4....  ts^TX 

Te»» -. .-.. t$-sj 

Ki— M %ijm 

F^euvyl'aaia... ...,„.,..... ...^. <..«.»..^......  Ujqb 

IKiaois.. , x^Mm 

KcRtaeky 14. J9 

AI»:bttKft «. ..*... ..» ...*...  t^jm 

S«»»*a - • * ' »$-9f 

C<itor»4o.. ............••.•««••••..•.....•. t3.i« 

ilfaii^ppi. *.»...•*.«. nJ^ 

«Tkk  ca»e  fron  tlbtir  eftdatg  (l^e  fizvt  jtmx  froB  Svedcft)  Tondoosly^  of  nit  p«dL     Ii  w« 

tK«  vas  vriti^c  fron  a  town  vbere  almoftC  all  the  rituea»  vcre  atber  thaa  iiiiiji     »un  dT  t 
from  Nc«  Ej^lftad  awl  thm  NortAi  and  We»u 
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In  the  year  187i>  I  waa  appointed  to  a  posit  ion  oq  iho  eouthern  bmnch  of  the 
OlmoiB  Railnnid,  Ihen  under  tli«  conlrol  uf  Cul.  H.  S.  Mct'onib^  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  who  w:i8  its  prct^icWul,  to  d(*xeJop  t!ie  material  intures^t  of  Ibe  rouiL  1 
iinmrtluilf  ly  fiddrt-s^ed  myi*elf  to  the  work  of  clevi-I<*[>jitg  the  fniit  iin<l  ve^^etiible 
ialeresLH  and  enrourm^in-^  lf>ck  niinuig  and  grans  growinir.  Among  other 
interests*  1  inthieed  S,  IL  Edirnr,  Esit|.,  tlie  then  viee-presiiU-nt  of  the  ssitd  rond,  to 
.JhiXow  a  lilierul  f;um  of  miiniy  to  furriier  tuy  Wi»rk  in  extiling  uttenlimi  to  the 
li&ftpUtlion  of  the  voii  rind  cthiiiite  ah>ng  part  of  llie  rmid  to  fruilj.  Throu;::li  this 
liberality  and  enterpritit*,  a  nmiilver  of  gentleman  wi  re  enabled  to  attend  tlie 
Quarter  Centenniad  AnHiiciiitujii  of  the  AmLTirnn  Pnnt<»logk'ul  Soeiety,  lirld  in 
Bo^on,  in  Seplcn^her,  1873,  to  Avhieh  meellng  tbty  had  Ixen  appointed  dule. 
^tcs  of  the  Lonii^innji  Fruit  Growers^  Assoeiiition,  The  following  npori,  in 
part,  i»  taken  from  the  n*|K>rt  of  the  procee<rmi,'s  of  tlie  AniericEin  PomologicMl 
Society  for  tlint  year.  In  the  repurt  by  the  cnminilU*c%  the  arm  to  wliuh  thm  list 
ia  limited  is  to  "the  ir^outhwi't^t  and  that  portion  of  tlie  Gnlf  const  Im  twwn  ?kT«>l>ile 
and  Eustem  Texu,^;'*  but  I  Hin  now  patif^fitd,  fur  my  part,  tluit  tlie  dtFlrict  to 
wliicli  this  liMt  18  HihiptCMl  is  very  mmh  Lirgir  tlinn  ttie  litnllB  thcreiu  givc^n;  for, 
eince  then,  fruit  growing  \n  m:my  piirts*  of  tlie  Sonth  (then  never  eimeei%x*d  of) 
luia  lK*eome  a  very  iinportunt  iiuluHtry, 

LIgT  OF   SELECT   FltUITS» 

Aprdejt, — Early  llurvuni,  Re^l  Astntchan,  rarolinti  Red  June.  Primnte.  durret- 
iBOii's!!  Early,  Yellovv  .Inne.  Early  SlrawlH'rry.  Bevnii,  Golden  Sv\tu'i.  Ameriean 
Sunmier  Pfarninin,  KIukIc'h  (>rfvnge,  Bruc^e's  t^nminer,  Yellow  llorwe,  Cane  Creek 
Swet't,  Btiic'hrhir.  Trmnton.  Hoover,  C*iirler 

/Vrtr*.^l>tjyenne  d'Et(%  Julienne,  tMmnd*8  Summer,  Bcnirre  GoiilMinlt,  Doy- 
«nne  BouHiMM'k,  Bartletl,  Benrie  Bu|>ertiii.  Howell,  Ha  kel,  St.  Mithael  Anhnitgel, 
Duchesne  d'Angonleme,  Gniy  Doyenne,  Beurre  d'Aiijou.  Lawrene*-,  Winirr  Nelis. 

Pent/ir^.—  iiunrly  TiUotHon,  Yellow  St,  J^thn/fu'skena,  Amelin,  Yelluw  Rare- 
ripe, Mountain  Rose,  Chinese  Cling,  Early  CniwAud,  Btnmp  I  he  World,  Hti^iiue- 
baiirui,  (H.Unixon  Free,  Ghlraixon  Cling,  Columlua,  Raymond  Cling,  Picquet*B 
Late,  Lady  PHrliam. 

PluTtM. — Teniph%  Ltmdmrd,  German  Prune,  Wild  Goot^,  TiHllan  Chief,  Brill. 

Graprn. — Hnrifonl  Prolitie,  Ives,  C'oneord,  Clinton.  Maxatuwney,  Seii|ipernong. 

Pujft. — Lemon  fir  *' Angi-liqne/*  Celeste,  (Sreen  lsc:hia,  Brown  Turkey,  Wtii tie 
Q<?noa,  Bhtck  Genoa,  Brunswiek,  White  Hujyrna, 

Oranffo*. — Louisiima  ''Creole,"  Blandwrin.  Brazilitm. 

Strairherries. — Longworth's  Prolifie,  Wiltion^s  Alliany,  Mary  Stniui,  Preal- 
-dent  WiMer,  Clmrlea  Downing,  Kentneky. 

BnjfpfM-rrie*. — Davleon's  Thorniest!,  Mammoth  Chii^ler,  Gohlen  Thorideaa^ 
<31ark,  Herstine. 

BUirkbrrritM. — Early  Wilson,  Lnwton. 

This  list  ean  be  ver>"  mueli  enlarged,  and  I  attempt  il  in  a  nieasure  with  reler 
ence  to  Southern  Mhisissippi ;  and  some  of  the  varieties  may  i*uit  many  other 
localities. 

To  applea  may  be  added:  Summer — Striped  June,  Sweet  Bongh,  Early 
R«?d  Margaret,  Hame»,  Carolina  Watson,  Early  Golden  Sweet,  Family,  Jnhan, 
Aromatic  Cheese,  Stanley's  Seedling.  AutTunn—Bonum,  Yt>ii(/s  Favorite^  Penn* 
gylvania  Cider,  Tusealoosji  Bc^edling,  Mamma,  Piiiliippi,  Lawren's  Greening, 
Carter' I*  Blue,  Buncombe,  Jnnaluakee,  Maveriek  Swiet,  Yates,  Ben  Davis,  Dii^ha- 
roon,  Carolina  Greening,  Winter— Ferdinand,  Cannon  Pearniain,  Oeonee  Green- 
ing, Monltries,  Neekajaek,  Iloekett  Sweet,  Stevenson's  Winter,  Hoily,  PryoKa 
Retl»  St^wisll,  Shockley,  Romanite^  Sauta^  Limbertwlg,  Cider  apples— Dean  Crab» 
HewcB*  Virginia  Crab^  Yates. 

To  pears  we  will  aild— Madehiine,  Ott*s  Seedling,  Doyenne  Bouss^iek,  Clapp's 
Favorite*  Edmonds,  Andrews,  Bnffuni,  Belle  LucralivL%  Urbaniste,  Louise  Bonne 
Do  Jen«jr,  (atiff  sods  In  nortli  part  of  State),  Nilea,  Kieffer,  Garber^a,  Hybrid, 
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China.  Sand,  Le  Conte.    The  lft«t  U  pliintwl  in  prodigious  numbcTB  South,  of  lote. 

To  llic  list  of  gnipci*  I  afl<l,  without  »ny  hesitation,  Delaware,  growing  as  I 
bave  iif'V(*r  seen  it  elsewhere  htm\  yielflmir  emps  in  the  juj^nivelly  hills  of  MiBsiseippi. 

In  I  lie  game  countrj*  the  Tokay  is  conaidt^red  very  fine  by  an  expert  who  was 
reared  in  Hungary. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  add  finch  diutingulftbed  testimony  a«  the  follow- 
ing IVnm  Parker  Earle,  Et^q.,  who  wrote  it  to  the  Nt^w  York  Tribune  over  ten 
ytfars  ag* » : 

**I  have  often  Bi-en  very  l»eaiitlftil  anil  perfi?et  pears  from  that  country,  I 
think  the  fruit  averagea  ub  well  a^*  lu  Nurtbtrn  orehard.s.  All  kinds  uf  Iwrries 
gniw  wellj  and  vegetabk-a  are  in  sea^son  winter  and  aumnier.  G^^prng  frt»m 
Southern  Illinois,  where  onr  gnipi^  univer«ally  rot,  I  waa  mueli  delighltnl  with 
thi^ir  pt*r reel  ion  in  8oiitlH-rn  Mii«*iiB8ippt,  where  I  found  no  rot  whatever,  but 
great  luxurianee  of  vine  and  fruit.*' 

TFTE  GRASSES  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  shall  *uiy  fi>r  gran^^es  in  this  State  what  i»  upiilinihle  to  most  of  the  Southern 
Staler.  I  have  Hpent  v'Hi'a  in  the  Bludy  t»f  tlum;  not  frura  the  eeientjtic  stand- 
pcjint  of  botjiuy,  tir  in  tht?  bcxdi^,  but  from  the  practical  pt>int,  '*to  kuow  what 
would  tuecfcd  and  where."  I  Imve  even  sown  the  seeds  fnr  huuilreds  of  miles 
out  of  the  ear  windows  along  the  Mnhile  and  Ohio  Railiimdr  in  East  Mis^isBippi* 
I  did  this  not  na  a  mere  vagarj'.  1  had  a  double  motive.  1  thought  it  woidd  \>e  a 
mouunu-nt  of  my  own,  and  kerp  me  green  in  the  memor}'  nf  time  as  long  as  grasft 
grew,  and  I  knrw  it  \s*ni1d  itupress  the  stranger.  In  my  work  to  devtdup  the 
Stale,  I  Wiiaeouhtimlly  impeded,  thwarted  and  hurriiSHcd  by  numbers  of  pLSi^innKts^ 
who  would  dwlure  to  peo[)lH  who  were  looking  throtigh  tlie  eonnlry  to  buy 
^homis  **llijit  grass,  el  over,  blue  gnwB,  etc.,  would  not  succeed;  that  the  climate 
ras  too  Imt;  that  the  8un  and  dry  weather,  Jong  hent,,  etc^,  etc.,  woidd  kdl  it 
al."  I  determined  to  have  a  living  refutation — nature's  ovva  ai»ertion  of  the 
pi^rnirions  lipreHv;  so  I  sf»w(xl  Kentucky  blue  grass,  white  clover^  red  lop, 
ori'hard  grass  and  may  Irj  one  or  two  others,  from  Verona  to  Shugulak,  on  the 
nmin  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  branch  frnm  Artesia  to  Stark- 
ville,  on  the  brun*  h  from  Artesla  to  Columbus,  on  the  branch  fnuu  Mtddon  to 
Aberdei^n.  All  tf^ld,  I  did  nt»t  st»w  over  four  or  five  bushrls;  yet,  if  the  traveler 
will  Ujok  sharp,  he  will  find  pome  lieautiful  cjitcbe^  any  time  between  mid- 
Dt'ccmber  and  July  linst— Uie  proper  srtiwjn  for  these  graskses  South,  so  far  as 
Missin^^ippi.  It  haw  hrnl  a  pour  cluinei',  Tht*  rotid  Iwd  is  of  sund.  The  hogs  root 
it,  Ihe  hfdJ'-starvcd  eaittle  and  mules  browse  it.  The  spades  of  the  t  nick-repairere 
deslroy  it  more  or  less,  but  it  is  lo  lie  found,  and  will  stay.  So  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  casual  traveler,  and  that  he  may  note  this  living  epistle,  and,  as  he 
"runs,  muy  read." 

But  I  hrtve  not  only  sown  these  steeds  in  the  rich  lime  belt  of  East  MiBBlseippi, 
but  in  the  poor  pine  wootls  in  varioun  i^laees,  and  always  with  sueccHS.  I  com- 
menced in  1S7:1  III  that  year  1  sent  out  hundreds  of  circular  letters  and  collected 
te*liniimy,  without  nvtat^ure,  as  lo  the  succi-ss  of  various  gninsi-s  South.  Not  only 
BO,  but  I  had  n»  assistants,  to  inlbrni  the  Cijuntry  at  large,  the  aid  of  eminent 
journalists.  These  I  invited  South  lo  my  5Ii<4.ii;sippi  home,  and  showed  them 
ample  dcnnmst rations.  Their  pens  attest  their  conclusions.  Dr.  M.  L.  Dtmlap, 
deceast'd,  was  a  visitor.  He  thus  writes  to  the  Chicago  Weekly  Tribune,  of 
whteh  he  was  the  agricultural  editor,  with  the  iwm  de  phime  of  "Rural,"  from 
McComb  City,  Miss.,  under  date  of  December  21,  1874 :  "  The  mayor  of  this  city, 
Col,  lldlyard,  has  shown  me  a  large  collection  of  letters  from  plantera  in  regard 
to  the  products  of  ihe  country.    These  were  in  reply  to  tabulated  questions  sent 
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V^Rlllof  the  jmrpoee  of  dmwinijf  out  Miti  true  Btalc  «if  fat-is.  Clover^  snwn  at  the 
I  zjofte  of  iiummer*  atid  having  lire  tulvtintage  of  Ujl^  wet  bchsoij,  di>ea  reuifirkably 
I    well,    *    *    ♦    in  ai>ine  ca?«eB  cutting  three  or  four  tons  to  the  acre  during  the 

■  B^iaofi,  [I  hiive  known  over  f*,(HtO  pounds  of  exira  cured  hay  nimle  during 
the  Bunimer  season  from  one  acrt  —  .If  B.  JL]  On  Ihe  Uwn  of  lli«  De  Soto 
Uon^itf  is  n  pntfh  of  n*d  Hover,  sown  hist  May,  thsit  is  doing  findy."  (As  tlie  hist 
stalfiufnt  niJiy  mislead,  I  \\\\\  stale  tluil  lli«  dr>v»T  \m\b  Bt>wn  bile  in  Miiy  hy  me, 
because  I  coukl  not  |ret  the  seed  enrlier»  I  a<!vitie  no  one  to  sfiw  later  tliau  Murch^ 
always  in  the  aurumn,  in  mid-Octolier,  if  possible,  for  the  latitude  in  question.) 

After  hi3  vitiit  to  the  writer,  I  aecominiiiii-d  him  over  the  Slate.  Visiting- 
JitckBon^  Mi«sifiBippi,  on  his  tour  of  observatic^n,  Dr  Dunlap  writes  soon  after  to 
the  Tribune  says:  "  Mr,  MuBgrove  showed  me  on  hif^  i^rounds  red  clover,  Berniiula 
gtMAf  white  clover,  timothy  and  orehard  graw*,  all  looking  well.  ♦  *  The  hurn 
of  Mr.  Mussrrove  wjia  tilled  with  clover,  hay  and  oats  ot  hu  own  growing,  and  the 
bay  WU8  selling  at  Ifl45  i>er  Urn  to  those  who  knew  that  clover  wotild  not  grow  in 
the  Sijite  of  MiRsisfiippi.  And  yet,  here  is  the  evidence  thnt  red  and  white  clover 
vrill  gr»>w  hb  freely  as  in  lUinuis/' 

A  little  after  he  visited  John  Handy,  EiH(|  ,  at  Canton,  Mitis,,  and  wrote:     ^'Tle 
liaii  tK**'n  vt^rj'  BUceesMful  In  gr<»\ving  clover  tor  hay  and  iKkHtumge;  also  white  and 

B  Jkli^ike  clover.    Strange  as  it  may  iippenr,  thle  latter  clover  in  uf  thrifty  growth. 

m^     •     •    He  has  a  herd  of  Jerstyfi  as  fine  as  I  have  jieen  in  ihe  Nodh*   The  Becrei 

Boftbis  ift  his  prtBtnrage^  which  i»  ahundant  tlies  eniire  year/' 

Thomas  Meekan,  Etsq.,   Editor  Gardeners'   Monthly,  and    then   ediling  the 
"W^^ckly  Prit^B.  Pldladelphia,  paid  mo  a  visit.     He  writes  tluus  in  the  latter  paper: 

»*■  Old  William  Cobbe*fc  once  said  tiuit  a  grain  of  got»d  jinu  lice  was  wnrth  a  whole 
lf>a  of  theory;  hut  here  ton^  of  pructiee,  in  the  shape  of  grusti,  may  sfdis<fy  t!n«e 
^"hoft«  theories  had  them  to  think  that  gm^ti  will  iu»t  grow  South,  3lr.  Herwig 
iB   wry  fond  of  fine  c-attle  and  dairying.    *     *     *     His  tJt*M*k  in  of  tlie  Jersey 

|bret*d,  which  does  all  that  any  one  can  expect." 
Mr.  Herwig  ihen  livetl  on  the  southern  t>r3inch  of  the  Illinios  Central  Rail- 
Toncl,  at  Areola,  Lonisiana,  in  the  Pine  Woods  Region,  and  Jnid  even  then  n 
con^sidemhle  herd  of  Jerseys. 
Mr.  Meehan  visited  me  again.  He  wrote  ti>  the  PhUadelphia  Frew*:  '*  I 
noticed  many  Utile  tiatehes  of  blue  grass,  elnver  and  similnr  plants  nstnl  in 
Northern  agrienltnrej  which  seemid  to  tVel  tbemselvef^  perfectly  at  home,  tbongh 
it  Ib  the  general  im^>rc^^ion  tiicy  are  unsnited  to  tlie  climate  " 

Alter  his  return,  be  thus  writes:  '*T!ie  ea?<y,  guod-natured  people  of  (he 
^  South  made  up  their  nunds  tlud  clover  and  grass  would  not  grow  down  ttierc,  hut 
H  iniiile  no  nttemiit  of  their  own  to  test  it.  With  grans  and  clover,  Sontliern  agri- 
H  culture  wotihi  have  a  glorious  future.  The  writer  of  this,  having  traveled  much 
H  in  Ihc  South  lately,  has  seen,  *' with  his  own  eyes/'  gn»s«cB  and  clover  a.s  gfiod 
^V  Uierc  as  anywhere,  and  wonders  why  the  idea  ever  prevailetl  tliat  grass  or  clover 
"  will  not  gri»w.'* 

Tiie  lute  Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  D,  D.,  then  editor  of  the  MethotllBt  Recorder, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pcnnsylvanin,  writes  ti»  the  Evening  Chronicle:  "It  has  been 
thougtit  that  tijc  grassi'S  are  not  adapted  to  the  Southern  soib  This  is  a  t>opulHr 
dtdusion.  While  cotton  wrts  kin ir,  corn  was  n  conscript,  and  elovi  r  and  timothy 
spkrs  from  an  enemy's  camp.     The  penalty  was  tjeheading  and  aiinilitlatton  !    Th^ 

■  negro  has  been  trainee  1  from  time  inmicmorinl  to  destrt^y  grH.»4S  a?  an  inlerJo|)er. 
H    H*^  intuitively  takes  to  coLtcm.     Bnt  our  friend,  Cob  M.  B.  Hillyard,  lately  from 

■  Dijlaware,  has  made  it  a  special  busini^ss  to  study  t'ne  grassesi  and  baa  wrought 


'Atiddte  October  b.  ihe  tie»i  time  lo  *<*w  graj*  4<*d»  \n  MiMlfiippi. 
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some  Bignificant  ri'sults.    Within  a  year  or  two  tho  plantt^rs  have  seen  the  iieoe*- 

«Uy  of  cuJlivaling  liny.  By  iiu»rt;  tUuii  (Mic  bimdred  U'IUth  iVum  vjirioii**  portions 
of  Mississippi,  ibe  U*gtlim<>fiy  is  IhiiL  lui-adows  nre  Bo*»n  to  l.»ec(»me  n  promiJieut 
feiilure  of  the  Buullurn  ?{intlK'n|w.  We  Imve  Bwn  cloviT  a  fuot  Ui^li  in  Pike 
County,  Mississippi,  tlie  lai»t  wet-k  in  ^Lu-fli.  Wo  have  ^alknl  ovct  as  splendid 
a  swnril  in  the  same  r'a-inity  as  ever  greeiiL**!  tlic  Miami  vttlh-y.  And  lbi*sc  things 
WLtc  tiie  rt'^tilt  of  the  simple  towing  of  the  m'eil  on  llie  natural  mjiI,  that  of  the 
piuc  ridgtii.  On  the  bottoms  the  ebsinit^  are  still  belter  Tbc  statistics  show 
tluit  libm  i^tni^,  Ih^nVn ^rus^t  llungariun,  elovi  i-^  timothy,  Guinea,  tall  nmadow oaia, 
omhard  grass»  IJemmtla*  Mesqulte  and  Reskiie  grass,  willgruw  anywhere  lo  tlic 
Stale.  While  the  sun  ia  hot  for  some  «)f  these  species,  the  rains  and  dewaare  eo 
cojiiuus  that  they  never  burn  out,  except  in  droughts,  siu  h  as  are  more  common 
in  Illinois  than  here.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  w  !ien  daine<5  will  be  eondneted 
on  a  larger  scale  in  Mississippi  than  Svw  York  or  Northern  Ohitk.  The  winter* 
here  will  l>e  so  wiurh  lighter,  and  the  yield  of  jrrtiss  so  much  more  abtmdant,  tliat 
this  lirauch  of  biisiness  must  necessarily  have  large  room.** 

This  j>rLHlifiion  of  dairies  South  don't  look  so  "wild"  nt)w  as  it  did  then, 
esjK't  iully  HI  view  of  the  fatl  that  the  Agricultural  nml  Miihnnieal  College  of 
Migt<issii)i>i  has  th«  only  ]»rofess/)rshrp  ot  dairying  in  the  Unitcnl  States* 

Mr.  J.  G.  Kingsbury,  one  of  llie  editore  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  visitt»d  uae 
and  iusprrted  ilu;  comitry*  lie  writes  to  his  paper:  **  As  U>  the  adaptatii>n  cf 
Uiis  region  to  Ibe  growth  of  our  cultivated  grasses,  CoL  MJllyaid  has  already 
givcMi  BUlhcienl  tcsiin»oiiy  in  bis  letters  on  the  subject  in  our  coluums.  We  saw 
blue  grass,  liuiotby  and  clovt^r  ail  growing  thriftily .*' 

In  aaother  part  of  the  letter  he  refers  to  a  New  Yorker  who  had  moveJ  to 
Mlssissipj)!,  and  says:  "lie  was  exceidingly  well  mfonned  regarding  the 
caprtbililies  id  this  country,  and  aseured  us  Uiat  he  hud  never  seen  ranker  and 
better  blue  grasw  than  some  he  wns  growing  ou  a  farm  he  owued  in  another  part 
of  tlie  8ute.  With  Ibis  tact  established,  il  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  chance  there 
id  for  niiikiug  easy  fnrhines  ju  the  cattle  business,  in  a  country  where  the  climate 
dc*es  not  re(|nire  the  animals  to  be  sheltered  for  a  single  nioiith  in  the  entire  year, 
and  where  vegetation  scarcely  <  rases  its  growth  the  year  round/' 

Further  on  be  says:  •*No  dtjubt  but  clovering  will  be  found  na  aucntsSHfkl 
here  as  at  the  North,  as  a  cheap  and  benL'tieial  renovator/' 

Br,  A.  C.  8tevenson,  of  Greenatsile,  Indiana,  then  the  president  of  the 
Ammcan  Aj*sociatii>n  of  Short  Horn  BrcedtTS,  visited  the  South  three  times, 
investigating  the  capabilities  for  ami  indueements  of  the  country  to  st(*ek  raii^ing 
aud  grass  growing.  On  two  of  these  occasions  he  was  my  guest,  and  I  accom- 
panied  hun  on  extensive  lours  on  both  sides  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
extending  into  Louisisna,  showing  him  the  facta  I  wishrtl  to  impress  upon  Uim, 
ami,  through  him,  the  co\mtry  at  larire.  Wiiile  on  thi^so  visits  South,  his  pen 
was  pretty  busy  inilitiug  lettera  to  varioua  Norlliern  journals  about  what  be  saw 
and  thought.  The  fMlluwtag  part  of  a  letter,  ihcmgh  somewhat  off  the  topic,  is  bo 
weighty  in  its  facts  and  its  way  of  putting  them,  lliat  I  make  a  long  extract  Ihjin 
It.     ll  is  from  llie  Indiana  Farmer  of  Fcbneiry  2,  1876 1 

*  *  *  *'The  inducenipuls  lo  emigrwnts  to  come  South,  instead  of  North 
and  West,  are  many.  The  winters  are  so  mild  aa  ntil  lo  stop  the  production  of 
many  ot  the  nfeessaries  of  life  during  the  whole  seHson.  Cattle  may  be  kept 
throngh  the  winler  with  little  or  no  food,  as  many  are  kept;  the  comforts  to 
man  and  beast  during  the  winter  season  are  moi*t  strikuig.  All  and  more  that 
can  be  raised  Nt>iih  or  Went  can  be  niiscd  here.  Here  corn  can  Ik*  raised 
with  the  most  elovenly  cultivation;  grt>und  ploughed  three  inches  deep  with  one 
anmll  mule,  when  it  should  be  ploughed  eight.    Oata  do  well,  and  ma}-  be  sowed 
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in  the  fall  and  paBlured  all  winter  In  the  TiortluTii  part  of  thia  Stale  wliral 
products  arc  entirely  eat  jslactory.  Barley  grows  and  produces  finely.  But  there 
are  crops  here  of  very  great  value,  in  additioo  to  atiylliiug  that  can  be  grown  in 
the  West.  Rice  is  alone  a  Souiliern  prodyct^  and  one  of  grrmt  value  as  aD  artk-ie 
of  food,  aud  ia  demand  everywhere.  Sugar  is  also  a  Son  I  hern  protluel,  and  one  ol 
onivcrsal  consuinntion.  Cotton  18  also  a  Southeru  pr*)duet  of  world-wide  demand. 
These  are  in  addition  lo  tlie  Held  aral  garden  crops  of  the  North  and  Wei^t,  and 
are  no  insigniticaiit  prt)duct,  but  of  the  greatest  value,  and  hi  vvhieh  the  Btiutli  ean 
have  no  competition.  Sothattho  market  in  tliese  articles  ia  always  pure.  This 
brings  us  lo  the  realization  of  another  fact:  Tlje  better  marketi  that  nnis^t 
be  reultjccd  by  those  producing  iM'eadstufTs  here  (grain  and  meat)  over  tlic»»c 
who  go  West.  Corn  here  averages  alinut  $L50  per  bushel;  We.st,  about  $n.;iO 
per  bushel;  other  grains  in  the  same  propnrtion.  Hay  here  will  average 
#35.00  per  ton;  *West»  alxjut  $10.00,  These  diflerenci^  depend  upon  the 
**mkldle'mcn/*  and  tninsptirtation.  This  being  one  of  the  grejit  niarkeln  for 
all  such  products,  and  the  South  tnust  continue  to  bo  a  market  for  t^ueh 
products  as  liie  West  grows^  so  long  as  cottun  and  «ugar  are  produeed.  These 
products  may  as  well  be  grown  here  as  Wejit,  and  the  cpiestton  18,  and  the  unly 
true  one,  bad  he  who  dejsires  to  emigrate,  as  a  farmer,  beiler  go  West  and  prixluee 
cora  and  hay,  the  former  at  thirty  cents  a  bushel  and  llie  latter  at  ten  dollurs  i)er 
ton,  or  go  South  and  produce  c*»rn  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  perbusliel  and 
liay  at  thirty-five  dcilhus  per  ton?  Now,  if  the  Western  fanner  prtxiuces  tifty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  nt  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  it  is  filleen  dolhiri*  per  aerv. 
Twenty  bushels,  at  one  dollar  and  titty  cents,  is  tldrty  dollars,  just  double,  and  if 
ilie  WeBlem  flirmer  makes  one  ton  and  a-half  per  acre,  at  ten  dollars  per  tun,  an 
re  will  amount  to  just  fiJ^cen  dollars;  whilst  a  Soulhern  acre,  at  one  ton  per 
acre,  would  yield  thirty-five  dollars.  But  iliis  is  not  a  fau*  ret uescn tuition.  I  e^n 
select  lanils  here,  with  line  dwellings  which  will  cost  half  the  value  of  Uie  iand,  nt 
twelve  dollars  per  acre,  which  will  yield,  with  Western  culture,  forty  bushels  of 
com  per  acre,  and  which  will  yield  at  two  mowings  during  the  season,  two  ions 
of  hay.  The  winters  are  satisfactory.  But  you  at^k  nu?  wlmt  of  the  Bummers? 
Personally,  I  cannot  answer.  But  here  aru  a  number  of  men  from  Indiana,  who 
testify  most  positively  that  the  summers  are  not  pereeptihly  warmer  than  they  are 
in  Indiana,  and  the  nights  are  awn  pltmsanler.  The  Bummer,  or  warm  season,  is 
longer,  tlmt  is  the  only  iiereeptihh.*  dilference.  One  thing  more,  health.  How  is 
it?  I  have  no  doubt  thni  Mississippi,  w^bich  I  have  now  visited  twice,  is  as 
liealthy  as  any  of  the  Westc  rn  Stales  or  Territories— the  !)ottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  oilier  large  streams  ext*epted»  The  countiy  is  undulating,  generally, 
and  a  more  lobnst  people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  States," 

In  a  full  survey  of  sttjck  raising  in  the  South,  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
Live  Stock  Journal,  Cluciigo,  for  March,  1870,  after  coimneuUng  upon  dimiestic 
animals  South ;  after  stating  that  a  very  erroneous  opinioaliaa  loo  generally  pre- 
Tailed  that  this  is  a  graasless  country ;  a(\er  some  cordial  tributes  to  various  native 
grmasea  South,  bo  thus  writes:  "The  Mesqnite  and  Guinea  grass  are  much 
esteemed  here.  Besides  these,  some  of  our  common  grasses  do  w*ell.  The  orthard 
gnndoes  well,  and  will  make  here  the  Iwst  of  pasture.  I  have  seen  a  lew  fields 
of  red  clover,  and  I  have  Just  cut  branches  nine  inches  long.  Herd^s  grass,  also, 
is  a  sure  crop.  Timothy  I  have  seen  lo(»king  well  in  special  loealiliea*  Blue  grass 
\b  growing  in  the  yard  from  whence  I  write,  but  I  see  it  seeks  shady  spots.  It 
miglit  do  on  north  hill  sides.  White  clover  seems  to  grow  spontaneously;  it  may 
be  seen  on  ©very  cleared  spot  not  in  rultivation," 


•The  Southern  farmen  now  raiae  no  much  of  Useir  own  corn  and  hay  iH-ii  the  figure*  must  be 
'  41  teast  one- third. 
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At  tliN  day,  few  welMnfbrnit!d  persoim  emn  dtmbt  tluit  the  South  has  »orne  of  _ 
the  best  grasa  regmns  on  the  continent;  but  I  tbouglit  it  w«i&  to  give  the  tesll 
niony  of  these  eminent  authoniieB,  wlio,  nearly  teo  ymrt*  m^'o,  were  wifisffl«l  as  i 
MiBelssippi  and  olher  parts  of  the  Saulh.    If  Bucb  nieu  had  no  donhts  then,  whd| 
can  doubt  now  f    I  ouglit  to  try  to  imprtfts  llie  reader  with  another  most  inip<»p 
tant  coiitiideriilion.     The  testimony  I  elicited  at  Ibat  day  Ixirt*  referenee,  in  llM 
main,  to  one  of  the  mo^t  infertile  divieiorif^  of  the  8nuth;  tlie  eouiilry  visited  and  ' 
Been  by  these  gentktnen  is  one  of  the  least  adapted  to  c;vnhs  raising — the  Pine 
Woods  Reg^ion  of  Mississippi.    The  land  is  thin^  and  will  not  brini^  over  twel?6 
bushels  of  en ra  to  the  arre,  when  freinii— nuieh  (»f  it.     Worse  than  all,  »o  fur  i 
gnu^  is  concerned,  tliere  ib  Utile  or  no  lime  in  the  nrtiL     Tlie  deduction  is  ol>viontd 
then.     If  this  country  will  liring  such  gnisses  and  in  *<ueh  quantity,  what  wt11| 
Ihese  Wills  do  when  enric  hed  and  limed,  or  niarlc*!?    For  marls  are  very  common  ] 
and  abundant  in  mueh  of  the  South,    Better  still,  what  wilt  the  good  lands  andj 
the  rich  boltoras  do?     And  grt^ater  yet,  what  will  those  rich  cretaceoua  Boil&  da| 
that  are  t40  abundant  in  parts  of  the  South? 

I  hope  that  this  effort  to  impress  the  inhabitants  of  the  pine  woods  of  the 
South  will  not  be  in  vain;   for  from  Virginift  to  Flurida,  in  tlie  phie  wooda^J 
clovers  and  oilier  grawiK's  can  l>e  grown  ;  having  satis^ed  myself  as  to  Florida,  withf 
reference  to  red  chner  some  ye4irB  ago  wlulc  viBitlug  that  State,     And  I  desir 
that  much  and  most  of  what  I  have  said  and  shall  say  of  gniHsoa  (the  nafivsl 
varieties  excepted)  in  the  article  on  Mississippi,  shall  apply  to  Ihe  South  gen- 
eral Jy.    In  this  connection  I  will  give  a  list  of  grati^es  adapted  to  most  of  the 
South,  known  to  me  by  having  tested  them  or  seen  them,  or  avouched  by  mosi 
satisfactory  testimony:     Clovers— red,  w^hite,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Lucerne,  spotted, 
Medick  (commonly  known  aa  California  clover,  burr,  or  yellow  clover),  JapAii 
clover,    Mexican    or   Florida    clover   (last    two    of  wliich     have    cmly    umdeJ 
their    appearance    witlun    a    few    years,    are    spontaneuus,    and    exceedingly* J 
rich     in    nutriment    and    vahiable    in    other    respects).     Kentucky  blue    gradsl 
(superb  in   the  cretaceous  soils  of  the    South,  and  good    even   in  rich  pin^i 
hinds,  if  limed),  red  top,  the  Bent  gniss  of  England,  or  Herd's  grass  of  Penn- 
sylvania (ahnost  inextirpable  in  some  scdls  and  growing  on  ven,^  poor  soils  and^_ 
even  ujdftndB),  Timi>thy,  the  Herd*8  grass  of  New  York  and  New  England  (ft^| 
native  of  South  Carolina,  I  believe),  orchard  grass,  velvet  graws,  tall  meadow,^* 
oat  grass,  Italian  rj^e  grass  (which  last  two  camiot  be  too  higld^' extolled),  John- 
son grass,  Guinea  grass  (w^onderful  for  luiy,  but  should  never  be  put  in  land 
not  destined  for  its  perpetual  use,  as  it  is  ineradicable,  or  nearly  so),  Texas  blu»j 
grass  (new,  very  promising  and  highly  conmiended),     1  might  swell  the  list 
giving  many  native  Southern  grasses,  but  lliis  is  neeillt'ss.    There  are  two  oth 
graages  I  cannot  pass.     One  is  carpet  gra«s,     Tiiis  I   have  never  seen   out- 
side of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  MLssissippi  and   Florida,  although  it  is  likely  it  ii 
found  in  most  Southern  States.    Cntlle  prefer  it  to  Bermuda.     It  is  one  of  Uk 
earliest  and  latest  grasses,  and  green  all  the  year  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans, 
The  other  is  Bermuda  grussi,  the  sacred  grass  of  India,    This  grass  will  affoi 
perpetual  pasture  in  the  exln^me  South.     It  is  a  grass  so  valuable  as  to  beggar'j 
praise.     I  have  lately  discovered  that  it   will  grow  well  as  high  us  French- 
town,  Mary  bind.     On  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Virginia  it  is  known  as 
wire  grasflj  and  regarded  na  a  greut  pest.    No  grass  known  will  stand  as  much 
pasturing  and  drouth,  and  noue  will  support  as  many  head  of  stock  per  acrc,^^^ 
It  will  grow  on  rich  or  poor  laud.    The  ideal  pasture  is  this  grass,  Kentucky  b)ii€f^l 
grass  and  white  clover  on  the  same  ground.    In  much  of  the  South  this  combina- 

*Dr.  Rav«nel,  of  CbAKstoDi  S.  C,  by  certain  treatmeni  of  i^iil,  obtained  cie»r  tKere  ten  tout  of 
hay  per  acre- 
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tion  will  affi»rc1  pnslure  every  day  in  Ihe  yt^nr,  while,  if  the  hind  bo  tlminetl  well, 
H  will  hold  up  Ihe  '*f(>ot*'  tjf  i*l:K'k  und  K**rp  them  out  of  mud  in  the  mo8i  THiny 
-«ea»rinsL 

I  Imve  been  bv)  eiabonite  on  gruBees  liecanse  I  would  hnvo  no  reader  Teft  in 
unceruinty  aa  to  whether  the  South  is  imturaJly  a  gn*at  grusa  country.  If  any 
one  doubts  now,  I  eununtiid  lliul  oue  to  a  perstiiud  iuiiiwction.  After  lhi«  long 
dig^ree^ioD,  I  return  to  the  Pnie  Wtiods  Ri'^iun  of  MiPBissifiju,  But  iM-fore  I  c  tuu- 
ment  more  particularly  on  the  Pine  Woodt*  Dittlri(tt  of  MiH*«U^Hip[ii,  I  wUh  !o  my  h 
few  wortla  nlH>ut  the  Pine  WmulB  Diftlrict  of  the  Sr)uth  h?*  ti  4<lieep  raifiiug  ccjuntry. 
I  believe  that,  in  a  few  years,  this  area,  which  grretchcsi  from  the  James  River  in 
ITirginm  to  Cedar  Key**  in  Fh>ridii,  and  from  the  Atlunlic  eoaul  far  haek  inio  the 
interior,  west,  i§  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Kheep  walks  in  the  world. 
IFhoever  has  read  the  work  of  John  L.  Hays,  Eaq.»  Secretary'  of  the  Wool 
<5rowers'  Association  of  the  United  Stiiti^s,  on  sheep  raising  in  the  South,  must 
Imve  lieen  struck  with  the  cnpabihties  he  concedes  to  the  country  in  question  in 
the  behalf  stated. 

8ume  years  ago,  in  a  ver\'  niiuule  and  tedious  examinatit>n  as  to  the  health  of 
het*p  Olid  cattle,  and  the  feasihllity  of  making  these  industries  great  and  pi^oflt- 
llde  in  the  country  I  waj*  writing  of,  I  In^canie  satisHed  that  dairying,  sheep 
Tuising  and  stock  raising  would  bwonie  great  iiulustrics  South.  Ft>r  very  much 
of  this  Pine  Woods  Region  of  the  Houih  there  is  a  great  future.  Shc^t^p  are 
almost  e.\empt  from  diseaM\  are  ahuoMt  incredibly  fecund,  cost  almost  next  to 
nothing  to  raise,  produce,  for  obvious  ream)ns,  wool  of  the  finest  character.  The 
-country  is  so  well  watered,  is  so  exempt  from  tlie  dejiredation  of  beasts  of  prey 
'^(except  the  negroes  Inevitahlc  cur),  the  elimnte  so  mild,  Ihe  variety  of  ffMMi  1*0 
^eat,  that  it  is  almost  nn  ideal  hhccp  country. 

In  much  of  the  area  Ja[>an  clover  is  making  its  appearance,  Some  Stales  are 
l>C<"oniing  well  **sel*'  in  BemmdH.  These  gra^s^es  will  do  well  in  the  pine  woods. 
If  one  will  scatter  the  seeds  of  white  clover,  orcliaixl  grass,  red  t*>p  and  lilue  grass, 
these  grasses  will  furnish  winter  piu^ture,  and  sheep,  for  much  of  the  area,  will 
need  no  attention  in  winter.  Every  railroad  running  through  a  pine  woods 
-country  8<mlh  ought  to  sow  these  grass  seeds,  so  that  a  traveler  cun  see  what  thtj 
lands  will  produce. 

And  this  Pine  Woods  Region,  some  day,  will  l>ecome  the  great  factor  in 
-establishing  in  the  United  t^tates,  and  most  likely  in  the  South,  one  of  the  future 
,^eat  industries  of  tlie  country — tlie  manufacture  of  the  finest  w  mdea  faluies,  of 
which  France  and  England  arc  now  the  great  producers*  As  is  well  known,  whut 
mrc,  in  the  Uniteil  Slates,  the  great  w*iol  producing  States,  cunuf^it  raise  ihe 
Saxony  sheep.  The  climate  is  too  severe  for  this  delicate  Itreed,  Tiie  tarifTon 
wt»td  prohihitfi  its  imiKuiation  in  the  nu'asure  needed  for  a  great  industry  in  fabrics 
founded  upon  sucli  a  quality  lif  wtxd.  So,  from  these  two  causes^  (»nr  finest 
wear— 'French  and  English  msshnercM— -must  1>e  suppliitl  ihnti  nhrojid.  But  the 
fiiiy  will  conic  ere  long  when  millions  of  these  sheep  will  he  nosed  South,  and 
then  the  opjiortunity  for  an  industry  new  to  Ihe  countr>%  and  most  l>eautiful  and 
lucrative,  will  enure  to  the  South,  WimiI  from  this  breed  has  been  raised  South 
tbat  surpassc<l  the  best  of  Ihe  iniportcd  nrliclc 

The  raising  lamljs  for  early  markets  North  and  ^Vest  will  some  da}-"  liecome 
a  great  industry  generally,  as  It  now  is  in  a  imrt  of  the  South.*  The  cheapness  of 
these  pine  woods  lands,  their  liealllifulnt*sM,  Iheir  elimnte,  their  adajstiitii^n  to  such 
a  vast  range  of  products,  nmrk  Iheju  as  the  future  seat  of  a  great  population  and 


*iri  VeDomee.  for  iiisunce,  it  i%  becoming  quiu  »  tnuthicsft.  1  he  «:wc«  Are  (<ed  wheat,  miiced  wUh 
•  tittle  cmfcnac  pepper  ia  May,  and  ^lecomc  *' in  heat/'  l  heir  Uiab*  Arc  born  in  6tJJ  A4)d  ready  for 
auutk€t  tarty  in  the  ocxi  yc*r,  at  high  price*. 
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ot  great  nud  varied  iDduslriea.    At  p resent ^  the  buscz  of  the  saw  cutting  the  pflH 

inio  lunilw-T,  and  turpi'iuiiie  dislilli'ius,  are  mainly  ttie  signs  of  life  in  nmch  of  tlJel 
ftren;  for  1  hnvu  ridtlen  on  iw>iue  Suiitliern  railroadB  (and  sometimes  off)  for  miles, 
and  liuve  bL'i-tt  Inirdly  a  sig^ii  of  life.  AloD^r  many  railnmds  the  tlmlKT  liiia  l>eeii 
ciil  off  for  ftcvt-ml  milts  on  either  side,  until  it  bus  bt^'onie  improfituble  to  huul 
log&,  Tlici  milts*,  bave  bt't'u  moved,  and  atumps  and  beiii>3  of  sawdust  are  all  thatb 
left  to  &iioW  tbat  tbere  hue  ever  been  any  buhinetis  Iran^icted  tbere.  Tbe  land  is 
considered  wortliless,  but  it  is  betttT  naturally  than  miiny  parts  of  tbe  United 
States  1  bave  seen,  where  a  wise  liufebandrj^  produees  bountiful  and  remunerative 
harvents,  and  where  taste  and  weallli  make  life  a  chunn.  Thus  mneh  for  the  prne 
woC>cti*  of  the  Souths  in  geucnd  terms.     A  country  too  much  disregarded. 

Tiie  pine  wcmtls  uf  Mi^^it^sippi  titretcheij  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexict>  on  the  South; 
on  the  west  it  extends  to  the  BlutT  Formjiijou  on  tbe  MifciBi<^Kippi  River;  east,  the 
pine  woo<la  run  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Alabama  Pine  Belt  atmts  on  Mis- 
sissippi, indi.Ktingiii&bable^  except  by  the  arhitrary  line  of  the  Stale;  north,  it  is 
ik  cuning,  sinuous  line,  running  through  Lauderdale,  Newton,  Sc^ti,  Madison 
and  Yazoo  Counties.  On  the  northern  and  southern  liordera  the  geologlslB  hare 
made  divisions  into  which  I  cannot  particularly  follow.  But  the  Pine  Woods 
Bell  has  been  chietly  n<»table  for  its  immense  wealth  of  limlj«er,  its  productioo  of 
turpentine  and  rosin,  and  fur  its  cjipitbilitiea  for  tbe  production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tahlee — only  utilized  of  late  in  the  las^t  two  rc^pecta.  Of  late  years,  the  value  of 
these  pine  fbrcsls  has  been  appreciated  somewhat,  more  CKijecially  by  Western 
lumlK'nnen,  who,  seeing  tiie  rapid  di>sappcarance  of  the  Western  pine,  and  the 
enormous  appreciation  in  the  [iriies  of  hinds  contamlng  it,  have  t)ougbt  millions 
of  acres  in  MiMsib^ippi.  Prulnibly  six  millions  of  acres  have  paBsed  into  the 
hands  of  speculalora  at  prices  of  from  one  to  two  or  three  dollars  per  acre. 
Fortunuiely,  there  ai'e  millions  of  acres  Icil,  at  a  dolhir  an  acre  and  higher, 
according  to  quality.  In  a  few  years,  however,  thet«e  landsi,  for  timber  alone,  must 
be  very  much  higlier  in  price,  and,  unlike  much  timber  land  West,  the  land  can 
be  turned  into  valuable  a^ninilUirrd  and  hcaficidtural  uses;  although  my  suggest 
lion  lor  ail  r<dbng  pine  lands  in  tin!  t^oulii,  of  the  usual  sandy  formation,  would 
be  to  gel  thetu  **set"  iu  Bej  iiiuda  grastt,  white  clover,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  etc, 
and  keep  them  thus  perpeiuidly.  The  country  wuidd  thus  Iw  kept  from  '*  wash- 
ing;" its  beauty  and  synuneiry  wonbl  l>e  pieserved;  line  pastures  for  cattle  and 
sheep  in  a  superbly  wateretl  hmd  could  be  ibund.  Tbe  upland  flats  for  fruits;  the 
boltujus  lor  euiion  and  the  cerejds.  By  the  above  management,  the  Pine  Woods 
Countr)'  could  easily  be  made  the  *'  tiniig  of  beauty -^  it  ought  to  be.  | 

This  Pine  Woods  Country  in  Jlisaigsippi  is  one  of  the  bcht  furnished  areas  la 
tbe  country  witli  railroad  facililieH.  On  the  east,  the  Mol)ile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
tnivert^es  its  easleni  lM»rder ;  on  the  west,  the  Jackii*)n  Railroad  (southern  branch 
of  the  Illinois  Ciniral  Railroad)  penetrates  tbe  centre  of  the  western  area;  along 
the  north  line,  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  Railroad  runs;  from  Meridian  to  New 
Orleans,  runs  the  New  Orleans  and  Norlbenslern  Railroad,  whose  names  desig- 
nate its  direction.  This  is  a  new  railroad,  and  opens  up  not  only  tbe  vast  pine 
forests,  but  a  bcJiutiful  sheep  country  and  fruit  and  vegetable  area.  Another  rail- 
rtjad  is  projected  (it  is  said  nt^w  that  it  will  be  buiJt)  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to 
Ship  Island,  on  the  Gulf  coai4t.  This  will  open  new  pine  lands  and  give  ooother 
north  and  south  railroad.  Still  another  railroad  run^  tlu-ough  the  southern  border 
of  this  Missi.^sippi  Pine  Bell— a  division  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
In  the  aiticle  on  the  Alabama  Pine  Belt,  I  said  I  would  defer  further  notice  to 
remarks  on  tbe  coa^t  country.  This  country  will  soon  be  attracting  great  atteo* 
tion  Irtjm  the  country  at  large  for  its  charms  as  a  j)lace  of  residence.  Prom  thirty 
or  forty  miles  east  of  New  Orleans  until  as  many  frojn  Mobile  west  (say  for  tfom. 
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iUty  to  sjxiy  miles),  there  b  an  area,  for  niucli  of  the  way.  In  which  Ihe  orange 
Hill  eiat'tied.  The  ailvantxiges  of  this  area  ore  many.  It  is  accu'^Bihle  to  the 
guyety  unci  eliopping  atli-acliuna  iif  New  Orl*'ans.  la  two  or  thn*t*  houn«,  one  can 
leave  one's  town  un  the  eoaHt  ami  arrive  in  Nevy  Orleans.  On  the  coixst  one  can 
gel  fi»h,  oysters,  era!),  shrimp^  in  the  greateFt  abundance  and  cheaply.  Tlit*re  are 
chatici*s  for  euiling  in  many  large  shallow  bays,  where  there  is  lillle  or  no  danger; 
or  one  can  g-siil  in  tlie  Btniiid  or  the  giili;  or  run  up  Ihe  many  iK^autirul  rivers  and 
creeks  that  "make  inio'*  the  gulf.  The  huntsman  can  find  plenty  t»f  fihooting,  in 
wild  duck,  gctese,  snipe,  woodeock,  quails.  If  he  goes  bac  k  a  Utile,  he  finds  plenty 
of  wild  turkey  and  deer.  The  &ait  waler  for  bathing  in  t^i/mmer  is  another  great 
5illniction,and  this  m  the  only  feature  of  its  many  charms  that  has  brought  any 
Ctmsidend'on  to  ibis  strangely  overlooked  area,  Hun<lreda  of  beautiful  cottages, 
with  orange  grovee,  are  owned  by  residettt»  of  New  Orleans,  who  resort  there  in 
minmer  for  Inxthing  and  for  tlic  cool  and  Iiealthfal  Bca  breezes. 

It  is  somewhere  on  thia  const  that  I  have  seen*  in  fancy,  the  futnre 
ideal  city,  with  Bomo  poeiic  name,  arise;  where  wealth  ami  lasie  i^ball  vie  with 

rimtiirc  ill  lavish  eiu)3eUi8hmeut ;  where  urehitectnre  fihall  aehieve  her  choieeat 
triumphs;  where  lime  ehnll  recall  tlie  glories  of  olher  climes  and  isc»h,  and 
where  famous  cities,  now  (us  to  their  brightest  aspects)  only  memories,  shall 
have  glorious  similitudes.  At  th<Liughis  of  the  future  of  thia  gulf  coa»t,  the  old 
time  eplendora  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  revive  in  recollection,  and  cities 
forever  embiilmed  in  hiwtory  and  son^ — Naples  andKieeand  Venice.  This  city 
may  have,  in  ita  environs,  its  vineyards,  fntni  whose  grapes  tlie  choicest  wines  will 
be  roaile;*  groves  of  orange  and  olive,  orchards  of  peach  and  pear  8ilk  factories 
may  spring  up,  and  Ihe  fabrics  there  made  may  vie  with  Lyons,  in  France,  or  Pat- 

rlerwm,  in  Kew  Jersey. 

And  how  viiried  are  the  deli^ht.s  of  the  t^eal  At  eventide  the  pule  purple  of 
Uic £ky, gh(}4sed  in  the  *' ocean  mirror  rounded  large,'*  over  which  u  va«t  eahn  is 
brooding,  where  tlie  f^weet  eontigion  of  liie  tranquility  ia  irresibti  bly  caught,  the 
liu£ih  is  undislurlx'd,  save  liy  the  jrenile  wave  as  it  tenderly  lips  the  shore— kissing 

[it,  oa  if  stealthily,  like  a  hner  his  sweelliesirt,  le»t  a  kiss  tkiund  may  betniy  his 

!  daUianci*.  Other  limes  the  cohirs— here,  opu hue  Itreadths;  tin  re,  spaces  ol  dark 
hlne;  nearer,  the  deep  green ;  cloud  shadows  dusking  and  dappling  here  and  there ; 
pearly  flnshes  from  the  breaking  billows,  leapinir  and  frisking.  There  are  the 
bounding  ships  and  the  screaming,  darling  sea  birds.     Along  the  shore  the — 

'*  Flyi<»i  foam  scud*,'* 

The  ialanda  lying— 

"  Ik  linrlt  purple  uphcrc*  of  4ea," 

And  then  the  morning !    Gray*s  fine  line  rushes  to  memory  :— 

*'Th<  breciy  call  of  iiiccu»c  breaching  morn/' 

Thia  joyous  air  t»»ds  the  most  inspiriting  inrtuemts  in  nature  in  sympathy 
with  iU  Hear  the  apphuuliiig  msileand  tlie  duiuhig  respunsivenet;^  of  nodding 
and  curtsying  treet,  tljo  laughing,  leaping  plHiidits  of  the  crisp  and  sparkling 
Wave*,  tlie  largencsa  of  movement,  the  grand  itwiftness  of  the  wind-driven,  wide- 
ipreai li u  g  ch  ui tls,  as  t  hey  ti  et  t  so  jo  y^j  usly  d  o  wn  t  he  sky ,  Every  t  bin g  o n  this  sea- 
ward, wide-view  scene  speaks  of  freedom,  spaciousneg©,  exaltation.  The  air 
Mthilofales  like  laughing  gas,  and  the  breast  M'cnvstoo  aniall  for  the  glad  throtia 
ofUics  dilated  heart.  Ljindwitrd,  the  niurow  horizon  is  fringed  wilh  vurled  shades 
-Of  green  from  magnolia,  live  oak,  pine  and  other  trees.  And,  while  the  mocking 
'bird  hua,  for  song,  "all  nasons  fvir  its  own  "  yet,  in  the  morning,  he  seems  moat 
Jubilant.    This  time  of  the  day  he  emlteLlishes  and  ornainetits  In  glorious  aban- 


•An  cintneot  autHorhy  thinks  the  xcupjicruong  destliird  tu  itiuke  the  choicest  ch^mp^jEfie  th«I  c 
atitUi«l  ttic  |»lMLe  (;f  epicure* 
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ickn,  mvd  nviib  ''briglil,  kmi  >>j»fic«v*'     Ftan  liii  rjiliMiillcM  nrp9t%oif^  hm 


poufv — 


*Ft«a%lMalMk 


Qif  kb  af«»  titaraii,  *  deaf,  umriljdtkrf  •0ns/ 
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Sever  n  mortu)  at^pftMM^lNMl  Mhl  Pivtif  And  nf 
tila  luf^uit ;  liti  b  »U)nti»  af  ^Mmtrt  rveupe  hi*  thAmt ;  niukili^  csadntui^,  fiocilitraik 
ttU  (*f titikiuf  iiUlMUm  of  niUBk\  fir  tkvm  "  lJi«  ti^cmfrd  im^  of  bb  cHkrkios  po^.** 
Ub(MMxi&^  ftmt  gfttnudft  tre  fMnlMiM  ikroi^gli  En  Uw  milodioMi  mibscs  of  hh  sp^fk* 
Yin^  M>n^,  unci  lie  nn^  md  iioti>  wf  lilig  lc»  cwate  a  Mng  oC  wrfpt  Uie  vilvm- 
IktUa  of  )^  lki>4e  vi*ry  vii^»  a««  tlilNl^L 

Anil  thf-n  ihe  olbff  bNWite  of  Uke  ptHrouB^  ia  tlie  ftuwm..  tht  fla«n«I 

\N  4u<ba»IkaT«jy»t^iMtlndo«nLa^ii<d^ 

Aikit  I  ^^  i>iir  ScMtl^m  wiirtiiiTii    ■wriiiii  wlwee  vwiecj  snd  iMiiiij  Jcfy 

kl  o!  3iup<  rb  qu&tiiv.    1  mu  ttiii  mum  inl  <MK  «a  kavc  *^ Battle  laiiip  **  atnia  tUm 
"SiOf  fthiu^^r'  biitiUI»c»of1itML    Hwafankof  admaaauCdiillKtaaffft 

inv^ifti«%UiiVfll:  ilfe#11adMia«aiLcMi^liaad^K««pofft.  Wkyaoiaow 

Suulk?    l^oat;  v*«.iMlH*«lMfp^va$mT^rnoathanitod«Ctfciti^^         TikallK 
aiap  mid  Mw  ku>v  t^r  IhMBailui  mw  "  nortb  i^i^ltri  **  naa  fa  > 
c«aitl,  Mwvifii  N«w  Orlvaiia  aad  Hohili     Aaii  tliii  air»  whmm  1 
iMMkbttdbof  tailed  Uuroogk  ftwcalaof  ptae,  wbow  iafiH!oi*i£  1 
aadsolMMl  ifeinult  btato  with  tha  "^liaJ^  algb"  ni  ias  i 
aea  wlaAfa  oa  Ilia  coaei  ata  UoiiiL 

It  m  ii0elif«a  Iv  «laliiirala  tkmm  iittfneliuask    Tlu^  win  i 
tiua  from   ^' ■ 

mtkd  fa. 
Will  »j 
iacoiM 
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clrMfiv  ill  If  blouiai: 


'rft  sad  W«wii'rB  aad  NfirtliffrQ  p<«|»l»;  suid  thai 
^•'\%^»itri  or  Lung  Bnuwli  in  wmttr     ti  »tll  I 

r  tllO  SoutilWlML      {^"  iV'of] 

1  pur^iiH&  But  L  DMir^  tiiirii««r.  TItaaiM 
1  unrc^ii^iii^  pflfust  to  I  he  laitjifaiziai  of  iirm  I 
iiiTH  t>f  ber  !babt*rvil  {44»ii|E9U^n!(,  aod  bar 

aii^  ^iih  liu»y  iMtjik    I  Dutv,  lluatrmr*^! 

fiMjiu  skiytiio  w**rJ(i  f>f  tlic  Uiltj  Uoo,  J»  F-  IL  Clnlborav,  Uiu  binluHtiii,  i 

'        '  '         IL  A.  M  ^^  ]-licil  wiUiUitfCcnkaiiihU  Jbljlrva»oflfcif  1 

Uo  >ll8»i^    ,  BiKin)  of  C«^itfiini«l  M;iiii4j|v'ra,  tta  ni^iMia 

•{»p9f,  plum.  p«^^M*I^r?^^fl»t^  |M^nr  atitl  rtg;  [Rt  .  ""Hiy  tiirl*tiaa» iI«wf- 

K  >*,  tj»tj  tHtn4miii«rn,  muiU^trv  nml  pawpaw,  or  in»- 

iii>  Items   kiriti»,  ffTviw  ill   i|TL*Hl    ptfrfiwlion  ami    rirkl 

•teiKliknt  n.'tiirri^i.  Niiuvr  ihv  M-ueUiuiir  wc  fimlt  in  i»iMltkiQ»  tUo  tiniiii^%  lirtiMia. 
eilfim,  ^lutUJmk,  juJu^H',  aJriioriiK  Iiaftimiii^  uUvv,  nm\  t»i'»vt%Htnm\ly  Hit*  pJmT  aifftlt*  ** 
i^*'  H|it{ilh  cr«»|i»/*  lie  ^ya:  '*  8cut  It^lmiil,  ur  hmg  suipii*  ouUuu,  i»a  tialk  i^rtip  im 
thia«M«^  anywherti  wilhhi  thi>  infltircu^^  of  rf i  '  r  fhitn  U>«  soii.  tl  mtn»  ia 
ilie  niArkai  QQile  aa  ^oU  im  that  !jrn»wii  in  !^>  nik    \iHrUal)Mitt  tW  tte. 

•*r  Uv  ucr^  mure  ur  Ie«^,  uc*  nwl  mawift> 

1  I  or  Culm  f*4'*iU,  bull  UiTii  imliK  wi>itJli 

In  u  iif  liiittl  lit«f«  i»«»^i«iiiMily  f»V4«iakl'  ^itaH^ 

S'  Tn«I  Wa  rfimhleaadiammiaialivt  Bivm, 

!^  ijub,  fltid  tailj  $Br  doaicatie  ase.    It^raftan 

ti^L.  -  '  *i<  t   patatouA  tiaTi*  Imaa  nuala  Ui  yidd  3011 

bQALueJa  \o  Uio  fi€r«.    Two  ccvp»  of  Iri»li  pt^laUMia  arv  ^rvwja  oa  Uicr  laitM;  laniL  ilM 
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first  planting  in  Januarj',  the  second  in  August.  Indigo,  hntoin-coru,  the  B«r- 
^huniB,  Hod  the  castur  oil  luz-ftn,  Imve  all  been  surci'SsfuHy  plan  led/' 

1  have  seen  fine  oats,  cnrn  aiul  bnckwheuL    It  h  quUt?  ccrtinu,  too,  tbnt  itloni? 

iCOai»i  wdl,  &i>me  day,  sirring  up  nn  immense  truckhig;  biisint'sa.  Already  ha» 
i  start  been  niade.  Its  climate  is  a  littk  earlier  tlinn  Mol>!le,  wilh  about  the  sjunv 
«<jil,  and,  asi^  well  known,  Mobile  is  one  of  the  most  couRdemble  ve«?etnblf?  j^ro- 
♦bicin*^  arena  in  the  country  now.  It  ouiiht  to  be  a  irreat  point,  too,  for  canniiiir 
fi;^.  onin^cB  and  other  fruits,  sbrinip,  tisb,  oyBlerB  and  vegetables.  Here  and  there 
a  cannery  ia  8tarte<l.  Others  will  follow.  Dniiying  on^lit  to  Ixf  a  coiisidernble 
buBineM  there,  I  kauw  that  line  JerM-ys  ran  be  niised  there.  I  know  that 
Bennuda  grass  and  Japan  clover  can  he  combined  with  Kentucky  blue  grains,  riHl 
,  Mip,  orchard  aad  white  clover,  and  perpetual  pastures  arc  to  l>e  had  of  the  cliojcet^t 
a«Bi*6.  All  it  needs  is  skill  and  rirh  land.  There  ought  to  be  many  woolen  and 
"ffilton  fncloriefl  alouic  Ibe  c<iHst.  The  ebenpness  of  living  for  tbe  operatives,  witli 
die  ftca  In  feed  them  from  ;  the  heidtlifulnesjs  and  t)ie  deligbrs  of  the  sen  shore;  tbe 
fuel  that  Saxony  s^beep  can  ix'  ndst^-d  so  well  and  cheaply  and  their  wool  had;  Ibe 
furlhiT  fact  that  the  wor>l  uh"eady  mised  there  lias  a  distinct  name — 'Make  wool,'* 
)8  of  very  superior  character,  and  brings  n  higher  price;  tbe  fact  that  New  Orleans 
m  fi>  near,  nhere  cotton  ci\n  be  bou;i:bt  every  day;  tbe  fuet  that  Sea  Island  cotton 
can  be  raised  there— all  these  point  stronirlv  to  tbe  sea  coast  as  a  great  maniifac- 
ttiring  urea.  AH  Ihi'se operatives  of  fnctorii^s,  canning  faclori*^,  these  wealtby 
cottagers,  tlit^e  throngs  in  winter  from  the  North  in  t!ie  future  palatial  holela,  will 
Airnirih  to  many  dairymen  and  poultry-raisers  bu  rativo  vc^ationgi*  It  is  useless 
to  put  any  nmre  colors  into  the  picture.  Tbe  sea  shoro  fornisbes  tlie  canvas. 
Art  and  enterprise,  wealth  and  cnllure  some  thi)' will  draw  sueh  a '*  living  lanil- 
ICJ4[»«?"  up*'*i  i^  ft*  ^^  *^^  iinike  any  forecast  I  could  draw  tlie  veriest  daub.  I  have 
ii{1  so  mnrh  to  point  tbe  way  to  werdtb  and  taf^le  and  enter[in8e^  hoping  tbey 
rilj  folh>w  it  and  ennHlruct  and  Iteantify  as  they  ^o. 

As  lo  tbe  brallb  of  tlie  country,  it  ought  to  be  suisertlijiius  to  speak,  TaI  nie 
**c!oia*  tbe  cbiipter"  by  quoting  a  passage  desc^riptive  of  a  resort  I  am  familiar 
wiUi»  from  tbe  pen  of  Co).  Claiborne,  in  tbe  Imok  I  have  Iktu  last  (pioling  Inan; 
'*Uut  Ihc  prKHiticm  h  nt  once  iH-aiitifnl  and  conunauding.  A  rippling  hay,dt)t»ed 
witb  verdant  islets,  and  loominij  out  into  tlie  "  deep,  blue  sea/*  "  far  as  the  breee7.e 
can  lieartlie  billowH  ftmm."  In  tbe  back  ground  stands  tlie  great  ])inc  Ibh-st  of 
ilissiissippi — tiKise  evergreen  Titaaw  that  have  'Marnved  liie  bntHe  and  llic  slorni  ** 
forages,  and  nnw  ding  tlieir  hoary  sbad4)ws  and  distil  their  balsande  dews  over 
lliis  cliarm'ffi(^  sltorr,  A  crystal  river,  fringed  with  verdure,  wirols.  like  a  tbrea<l  of 
hIIvit,  nroiind  the  village;  and  ^igamiclive  onk.s,  Ibnt  no  elenantal  slrireefui  ,Hbake, 
grneefully  stoop  to  kiss  the  sparkling  waters.  The  prospect  and  the  air  are  exbil* 
nrjilhjg,  and  llie  invalid  finds  tketie  powerful  adjuvitnts  b*  tbe  elixir  (*f  the  s]>rings/' 

I  am  Borry  that  the  Forest  BiUletin  of  the  Unileil  Stateg  Cem4«9  doc^  not  give 

tlnf  qiinntlty  of  pme  by  counties  as  it  does  in  some  Stfitt*s.    It  was  issued  Deeenj- 

l»er  1,  1H#*1.     It  give^*  tbe  lonp^deafed  pine  (/<i>i^/^  HuMntlin),  nuiubrr  of  feel,  btmrd 

lueasure.  tolid  17,20n,Oa:i,OfHI,     Of  Ibis,  (i.8W,(XK),D0O  is  west  of  Prarl  River.     East 

(►f  Pi-ar!  niver,  7,000»(HKJ,(H)0,     Tbrre  are,  in  tbe  ''region  of  mixed  gnix^tli,  exelu- 

jiive  of  200,000  acres  injure<I  by  the  ninnufartnre  of  turpentine,"  :iH(>«\0OO,t)OO  feet. 

lie  region  of  mixed  grf>wtb  is  in  the  nt>rt  beast  corner  of  tbe  Pine  Belt.     It  is  like 

i  rigbt-ansrli'd  triangle.     It  startj*  in  the  sontbeast  corner  of  Wityne  County  and 

nuiH  northwest  diaiyonidly,  the  base  of  the  triangle  resting  on  Wayne,  Jasper  and 

Smith  Counties,  the  apex  in  soutbcast  Kemper    Tins  variation  Is  explained  m 

Uio  fhrt  that  what  is  called  the  Ci-ntnil  Pri*irie  Hegitm  brings  its  rocks  to  the  snr- 

Ikct',  making  a  very  fertile,  in  \mH,  but  very  variable  soil,  and  making  a  very 

"^  lixitl  forest  growtti.    There  was  cut,  for  the  census  year  imo,  108,0(JO,OCM)  feet 
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or  yellow  pine.  The  quAiitity  cut  per  imnum  hiift  doiiblli^Ae  greiitly  increH»ed* 
Of  ehort-lcnved  pine  {jtinm  mitid),  there  were  slaDding  on  Derembcr  1,  1?^I» 
«l,773,000,000  feet,  lioard  inc«8ure.  It  prows  iiiainly  in  a  cotin  1  ry  clot^ely  relnled 
to  tlie  position  of  tlte  Pniuut«H-  Ki<lire.  I  fhnll  say  eometlung  now  ub  to  the 
niilura]  pi-oducti*  of  MigsisHippi,  not  noted  Iw^fore  or  only  glanc»'tl  at. 

Lignite. — Tliis*  material  underlies  the  whole  area,  and  even  more  territory  of 
the  Yellow  Loam  Hegiou. 

Ilifdraulw  Limr*tonr. — Prof  Rilgard  ftpeakf*  of  nn  "  exeellent  hydraulic  lirae- 
Ptone*'  in  the  northt'HSiem  portion  of  ilie  Stale.  In  iinothrr  pliuc  of  a  eerlain 
loeality,  he  m\»:  "The  rock  which  forms  the  lialil  hilltopB  on  tlie  riglit  t>ank  of 
Yellow  Creelt  (and  which  nmy  prnlmhly  he  foun<l  in  many  iiiniilar  positions  iik  the 
iiilly  country  lyin^  het  ween  the  Hcd  Sulphur  Spriiijri*  an*l  Easipc»rt  nmd,  and  tlie 
Tennessee  River),  I  Imve  found  tc)  lie  of  very  t*upenor  (|uality.  The  eeinent  nuule 
fnmi  it  sets  almost  a*'  rapidly  t\^  plapter  of  Paris,  rind  becomeH  very  hard." 

Subsequently,  Prot  W.  D.  ^loore,  of  the  Univei'sity  of  M^asisJ^tJppi,  visited  the 
locality  "  het  wtH^n  Eaalporl  and  the  TenncBL.i^e  line/'  lo  make  a  rep<irt.  He  closes 
his  report  thut*:  *'Ineed  not  enlarge  ujM>n  the  importance  to  the  innnedinle  di^- 
trieit  and  lo  the  whole  8latc\  of  such  iin  huuicnse  deposit  of  hydraulic  limes^tone^ 
gufllcient  lo  supply  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mi»iiirt**ippi  with  cemenl  for  geniRitions 
to  comcj  whicli  eiin  be  ensily  worked,  nn<l  f^om  \l»  vicinity  to  the  TennesBee 
River»  easily  irnnflported  to  ever\'  part  of  the  South  and  Soiithwcst." 

Liiuesioiu'ft  for  quicklime,  buihliiig  slone*i,  grindstones  and  flngstones  are 
found  in  various  places  in  MiijiHifiMippl,  but  would  take  too  nmrh  space  to  pnrticu- 
larize.  The  limej*lone,  in  places,  can  be  gafely  comincndwl  as  yielding  a  lime,  la 
mfms  inslanceti,  **hb  good  an  the  majority  of  the  imiKjrted  ailicle." 

Gypsum, — Cousideridile  IB  snid  aliout  gypeumiu  Prof  Uilgard'i  work.  Future 
explorations  wil!  doubtless  disclose  it  in  places  in  considerable  quantity.  "Pure 
g-ypsum  has  been  found  in  wells  near  Cato,  in  Rankin  County,  twelve  Inchea 
thick.     It  has  hc»'n  found  near  Ko6<.^iuBk(»,  Clinton,  We*^t  Ilinds  and  other  plait*/* 

KnMin. — FrofcsKor  IlMrper  sayB:  **Tlie  kaolin  deposit  in  TiBhominsro  County 
ifl,  I  tielieve,  the  largest  deposit  in  the  world.  *  «  *  The  most  remarkable 
pheucimeuon  o!fen^<l  by  thi»  hnnieD&e  and  really  invaluable  kaolin  deposit,  is  ita 
ftppeariiuce  on  the  place  where  it  is  foimd," 

iSfl^irf.— White  sand,  fit  for  glass  making,  I  underetand  is  to  be  found  along^ 
the  coast.  I  am  credibly  infomu'd  that  a  very  superic^r  article  in  vast  quantity 
has  lately  bet^n  discovered  on  tlie  new  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad^ 
fi-om  Kosciusko  to  AlK'rdeen.  Prof  Hilgard  says  that  the  Pearl  River  and  its^ 
tribubHrics  furnish  **drlt1s  of  white  sJind  that  often  vie  in  purily  with  those  of  St. 
Genevieve,  in  Missouri*  whence  the  Pittsburgh  glass  works  receive  a  large  part 
of  their  supply.'* 

Marh. — To  mucli  of  the  area  of  the  State^  marls  of  various  character  are 
accessible.  Abmg  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Slate  Ihey  are  underlying  much  ol 
the  whole  area  from  north  to  South.  Across  almost  the  wtiole  lower  ludf  of  the 
Sbite,  from  east  to  west,  they  subsist,  (Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  lliey  ai-e  cveiy- 
where  accessible).  These  njorls  differ  much  in  texture  and  quality,  but  they  are 
all  well  worth  utilization.  I  ngain  <piote  frum  Prof  Hilgurd,  with  srmie  analyf^ea: 
**  My  deduction,  from  all  the  exnniinalions  I  hjive  given  thi^^e  marls,  is  that  they 
are  far  superior  lo  the  green  mn(\  marls  of  Kew  Jersey  iu  potash,  for  which  thii 
latter  are  chielly  distinguifihed,and  also  contain  many  <»tlier  ami  valnalile  elements 
of  plant  food  that  the  New  Jersey  marls  tcjtally  lack,"  An  nnalysis  of  marl 
near  Byram,  on  Pearl  Kiver,  where  it  is  probable  that  there  are  miUionB  of  tons^ 
gives: 
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^«  Mfttter  (ckidly  sand) , , ._...* t>-3^ 

Paiaftli. ,,*,.. ♦,....».*. * ,„, , o,6ii 

Soda « O.S79 

-Magtic^iji , — ,,......„... ,,, i^Sjt 

IFeroxide  nf  Imn  and  Aliiminn, ., .»*,»♦.*., ♦♦....  s,6g6 

I  Iron  Pyrites ,,. ...*..„....  t.tl6 

7 Phosphoric  Acid. .........•.*.« 0.214 

|CarV)onic  Acid  aqU  Lr>».... .,..., .r;.»..l»,.^««;t«*.  .'.a»J. .;..«/*« ,,,..  $i*7*'* 

Water  and  (Organic  Mailer ,.......,. *  39^' 

loo.aoo 

fiotiig  acofls  U>  aitotliLT  tiiiiiii  Imc,  on  the  caBtern  side  of  the  f>U\U\  I  find 
-I*ror.  Hilgurd  speaking  thus  of  lw«  counties  ftlong  this  nutrond;  "  In  Clnrkc  and 
'^'ji^Tic  Connties  \^'e  have  iv  erint  vtirk'ty  ot  mineral  ft;rtilizerB.'*  litre  is  on 
aalyaia  of  green  sand  marl  from  (imJftiid't*  Creek: 

In^iotiible  Matter  (litica  .and  iianci) , *,,* 31,657 

Soluble  ^111  Nat)  CO*)  Silica .,,..,. a^  234 

.*.,**. .•♦*. .• 0.465 

|laCiie«ta «*»*..«.«... ........; «.47il 

Broiftrn  Oxifte  of  Magneiia.. , .»«.«.•.,.... 0.403 

Peroxide  of  Iron.,.. .* .,«*» ^** >«...... *. 13.000 

Alumina .» ,.,....**•* •I •««* *...,»««»«»*,••,»*.,..  7  751 

Phertphonc  Add. ............ ,<......** ,..,....* 0.397 

Sulphuric  Acid,,...,, .,.«,... .,  o  566 

Carbonic  Atid,... ,                                                           ^''•^9* 

99556 

Thin  iiuirl  is  (juite  remurkabli-  for  its  con^pleU'iiena  asi  a  niinerul  niannre  in  all 

Bpects.  containing,  n»  il  dcw'S,  large  nmouiiiB  of  every  ef4»pntial  ingredient  (exeei>l- 

^n^  chUij'ine,  which  nmy,  however,  be  present  also);  l)einjr  t«>  constituted  as  to  he 

^squally  well  BdajHefl  to  light  wnd  lienvy  soils,  and  without  any  danger  of  over- 

^Irweing.     It  in,  IhuH  fur,  the  most  cojupleie  mineral  ferttli/.er  I  have  found  In  the 

Stat«.     A  U'tter  nianu.'-e  can  hunliy  t>e  found.    It  U  far  t^uperior  to  all  manure 

^^nrhkdi  the  agrieultuHst  hims*c*lf  ran  produce,  and,  indeed,  better  than  truano  it«elf 

Xt  i»  true  guano  has*,  the  first  yenr,  a  better  effect  upnii  the  cio|i«  than  the  marl 

<:^&ii  produce,  but  ile  ef!>el  is  enntined  to  one  year,  while  the  effect  *>f  the  iiiarl  lasts 

Cor  ten  yearw.     In  the  first  year,  the  effect  of  the  ni'ul  i»  only  flight;  it  is  much 

^letter  the  second,  tiiird  and  fourth  years,  and  decreaeteis  llieu  again.     Whilst  tlie 

^inno  supplies  only  the  food  for  the  vegetation  for  one  year*  and  acle,  as  it  were, 

only  &B  a  plimiilant,  the  marl  improves  and  enriehei*  thi3  boU.     While,  of  con rKt*. 

Xhi'»*c  marls  can  ntit  compare  in  coiumereial  value  nor  in  fertllify  with  the  cele- 

Itrated  phoBpliate  nK-kt*  lliat  have  now  mude  South  Ciunlina  «o  fanii»ui^ — wliich 

<*iintain  from  t'llty  to  sixty  peretnt.  of  plioj*phate  of  liuu%atid  whif  h  will  doulil- 

k*^f*  hv.  yet  laid  luire  b<»lh  fiirther  nortli  and  si>utb.  as  liiis  been  ment^urntily  done  in 

i^urttt  Carolina  of  hitr — yet  their  ahundariee,  ucreHHibilUy  and  ditfuHinn   nnike 

Ihcm   a  vnHt»  inconif>ulible,  untouclied,  inexIiauKliblo  BtJiirce   of  wraiih  to  tlio 

littntrj'  whei*e  Ibund;  and  were  there  rio  other  factor  to  cuiieh  that  country, 

Uier«  would  he  the  pledge  of  its  future  fertility,  under  tlie  treatment  to  be 

aooordcd  that  aren  by  its  in1inbitant.«?  within  the  next  half  century. 

Had  T  space,  T  phould  like  to  give  a  lint  of  the  fore*<t  growth  of  MiRsisBitipi, 
Herjicrrtf,  in  tlitti  regard,  is  very  rich,  lu  1876^  I  niaile  a  eidleelhm  or  list  uf  nauies 
of  twesfoT  Mm  at  the  Centennial  Exponitjon,  and  I  think  1  enuuieralcd  nearly 
one  hundred  epeciee  of  trees.  In  the  unif|ue  buiMing  eontrihuted  by  Misi^itiftippi 
to  the  Centenniid  Exposition,  and  wldeli  ilbisiriited,  in  part»  her  foreet  wealth. 
tbcre  were  sixty -eight  vaxieties  of  wood  uised. 
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There  is  exempt  frran  seizure  and  sab',  under  execution  or  attachmeut,  In 
fevor  of  each  head  of  a  fandly  or  hoaBekeefier  in  this  State,  the  following  pro^ 
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city,  to  wit :  Two  work-borees  or  mules  or  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cowb  and 
calves,  five  bead  of  stock  hogs  mid  five  eheep,  one  liuntlmd  and  tifty  btiBhels  of 
e-om,  ten  bn^bels  of  wheat  or  rice,  two  hundred  pounds  of  jKurk  or  biicon  or  other 
n»eut,  one  cart  or  wagon  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollana  In  value,  hou&ebuld 
and  kitchen  furniture  to  be  selected  by  tiic  debl<jr  not  to  exceed  one  hundretl 
dollars  la  value,  tbn^e  hundred  buudk«  of  fodder,  one  aewlng  machine,  and  nil 
colts  uiitler  three  years  old  ruKsed  in  this  State  by  the  debtor,  and  the  waires  of 
evi.'ry  hiljorer  or  niechiinic  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  folkiu  ing 
property  is  hkewi^e  exempt  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  named,  \\z:  Tlie  tool& 
of  a  mechanic  neceeeary  in  C4irrying  on  his  trade,  the  agrirulttind  Irnphnnentsof 
a  farmer  necessary  for  two  male  laliorers,  Ibe  implements  of  a  laborer  necesfsar}' 
in  his  UBual  euipIojTncnt,  tlie  books  of  a  student  required  for  the  coraplelicm  of 
his  eiluaition,  the  wearing  apparel  of  every  person,  the  librtiriea  of  licensed 
aUomeyj-at-law,  practicing  pliyi^icianB  and  mmistt-rs  of  the  goepel  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  inid  fifty  dtdlnrs  m  value;  alf^o  the  inslnunents  of  surgeons  and 
dentists  used  in  their  profession  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  lifty  dollars  in 
value,  the  arms  und  acciuttrLments  of  each  person  of  the  militia  of  tho  State,  and 
all  gloUt's,  IxKjks  and  maps  u^(}  by  teachurs  of  schools,  academiee  and  colleges. 
That  every  citizen  of  this  State,  nuile  or  female,  bi'iug  a  houhtliolder  and  having 
a  fumilVj  shall  be  entitled  to  bold,  exempt  frotn  sei/Aire  or  Bale  under  execution  t»r 
Hllacbmeut,  the  land  and  bnildings  owned  and  weupiod  as  a  residence  by  such 
debtor,  provided  the  qusintity  of  laud  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  und  sixty 
acres,  nor  the  value  thereof,  inclusive  t)f  improvements,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  Legislature  of  the  Stute  has  pa-^Mal  a  law  "exempting  from  taxation 
for  ten  years  the  mnchinery  used  for  the  nmnufneture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
yarns  and  fabrics  compfihKl  of  these  nr  other  nnittriaK  *^r  f^^r  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery."  Ttie  municipal  corporations  are  moved 
generally  by  a  similar  spirit,  and  alnio!*t  in  uny  town  capitHl  would  be  met  by  the 
same  exemption  I  lie  St  a  It*  j:  run  In, 

Tiie  State  expends  marly  a  million  uf  diilLiis  for  education  in  her  common 
schools.  She  lias  sevend  imilitutions  of  high  order  supiHjrted  by  the  Stale.  She 
divided  the  agricultural  land  scrip  dividend  equally  betwei  n  the  "Alcorn  Univcr* 
sity,"  for  colored,  and  "The  Agricnltunil  and  Mfcbanlcal  College  of  Mississippi/' 
for  white  youth.  Tuition  IVi-e  in  Imth  instances.  Tlie  ftiml  waa  f 227,150,  and 
liJjfnd  appropriiitions  have  Iw-cn  made  to  both  since.  Bt'sidi^9,thfre  is  tlie  Tonga- 
loo  UniviT^ity,  for  Cidorrd  sludents  of  both  sexes,  the  State  Normal  School,  for 
colored  students,  and  the  Shaw  Uni'^ersity,  for  colored  students;  besides,  there 
are  female  seminaries,  high  schools,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  State  University  at 
Oxford,  for  white  students*  of  b<»th  sexes,)  wit  bout  nun»l>er,  scattered  over  the 
State.  It  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  pass  with  bjire  mention  the  Agricultural 
and  3Ief»hnnical  College  of  Mississippi,  because  it  is  a  revolutionary  institution. 
It  is  presided  over  by  Gen.  8.  D,  Lee»  and  is  patrcmized  by  tlie  best  people  of  the 
State.  Its  curriculum  is  empbatieally  agricultural.  Tho  lubor  pertinent  to  the 
fit4d  and  fnrm  is  compulsory.  It  is  winning  a  great  reputjition  for  its  curriculum 
and  the  sttidents  it  is  turning  out.  It  is  the  only  agricultural  college  in  the  United 
States,  I  believi',  that  lias  a  proft^ssorship  of  dairying.  It  thus  bravely  leads  the 
w:iy  to  the  development  of  one  of  the  most  luenvtive  and  beneticent  Industries  of 
the  workk 

This  Ststte,  full  of  benevolent  aspinitinuB  after  progression,  lawt  winter,  laid 
the  bay  is  for  an  industrial  school  for  females,  thus  t3*king  very  advanced  ground 
in  Liehalf  of  the  education  of  the  sex.  Its  features  are  to  be  as  follows:  The  bill 
creating  the  college  provides  that  the  object  shall  be  to  establish  a  school  where 
girls  may  acquire  a  normtd  education,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  kindergarten 
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InstrtirUot] ;  ale<>  &  knowledge  of  tdegnipby^  stenography  mi d  photogmpliy;  also 
'  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  pjiinthii^^  dt^igning  and  engrrtving  in  tlitrir  industriiil 
appUcntton;  also  a  knowU-dge  of  fancy,  practical  and  genirul  nt^edlc-work,  and 
nl&o  n  knowledge  oi  book-ktM^ping,  wilh  biuU  otlicr  indnstnrs  as  mny  lx%  fn»m 
time  to  time,  suggested  by  cxj>erience»  or  to  promote  the  gt'tit^ml  object  f»f  said 
metitution  and  college., to  wit:  Fitting  and  preparing  girls  for  the  practical  indus- 
tries (»f  the  ttge. 

I  tJikc  the  following  extracts  upon  the  climate  of  MissiBsippi  from  Vulutne  V. 
Tenth  Census  United  States ^  "*Theclinmte  of  Mississippi  i»  a'  waiuj  temperate' 
one,  in  tlie  literal  sense  of  the  term,  extremes  uf  temperatnre  prevailing  farther 
north,  being  tempered  materially  by  the  intliience  of  the  winds  bltiwing  fnmi  the 
Gulf  of  >Iexieo,  The  extreme  cold  of  winier  Kometimeg  occurring  in  the  northern 
i|iart  of  the  State  (at  Oxford  and  Holly  Bprings,  where,  ordinarily,  the  winter  mini- 
■*  nmw  is  from  l^^  to  20""  Fuh.).  is  10*  Fah.,  Bufflcient  to  kill  tig  trees  six  years  old ; 
but  ut  Grenada,  on  the  Yaloliusha  River,  llio  lig  rarely  tiulferH  *  At  Viekeburg 
and  Katchez,  the  extreme  cold  thns  far  al^served  is  IT^Fah,;  inland,  at  Jackson, 
several  degrees  lower  It  is  only  near  the  sea  cmint  tlmt  the  orange  and  lenionf 
can  ordinarily  lie  grown  witliont  winter  protection  in  llio  open  air.  A  wann  belt 
extends  along  the  Mit^t^ii^sippi  River,  but,  nnlike  that  of  the  coaBt,  it  is  liable  to 
*coUl  snaps'  from  the  induencnof  northwest  windn,  which  render  the  cntdoor  cul- 
ture of  the  &ub-tropic:d  fruits  i>recuriou8,  even  as  far  south  as  Baton  Rouge.  Cool 
belts  or  regions  are  formed  by  the  elevatoil  ridge  lund«  at  the  beads  of  the  hirger 
river*  of  the  State,  The  snujmers  «re  long,  practictilly  int^biding  May  and  Sejiti'm- 
her.  During  thia  time  tlie  weather  i»  wann,  the  UFUal  range  of  the  thermometer 
being  from  TfF  to  90°  Fah.,  but  excessive  heat  and  sultriness,  such  as  prevails  so 
anunonly  during  the  shorter  suunners  in  the  iliddle  and  Northern  States,  is  rare, 
And  BtuisLroke  is  almost  unknown," 

WINDS  AOT>  RAIXFALL. 

During  the  eummer  the  winds  are  altogether  predominantly  from  the  south, 
md  blow  quite  steadily  and  gently,  greatly  relieving  tlie  sun*s  h«'at  and  allowing 
aultrtness  only  for  short  periods.  Between  soutbejiiit  and  due  htiutlK  tttihe  winds 
brii»g  clear,  warm  weather;  but  as  they  veer  toward  s<nniiwei^t  the  sky  chrnds 

,  over,  and  iKtween  southwest  and  due  west  lie  the  winds  tlmt  bring  waruh  steady 
hitui,  usually  witliout  any  sever©  electriciil  excitement.    The  winds  between  due 

^  west  and  north wiet  in  summer  bring  the  violent  thunder  storms,  coming  suddenly 
and  sometimes  rising  to  the  violence  and  cyclonic  character  of  tornadoes.  In 
winter  the  northwest  wiiids  bring  the  severe  cold  snopB,  usually  of  only  a  few 
(iay»*  duration,  and  accompanied  by  but  a  slight  preciintation,  bo  that  snow  rarely 

L&lls  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  few  inches  even  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

^Btate,  and  is  quickly  melted  by  the  south  and  southwest  winds  with  wann  ndns. 
I  the  wind  rarely  lies  for  any  length  of  time  between  northwest,  eii^t  and  south- 

T'lrest,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  the  change  from  a  cold  and  dry  northwest  wlnd^ 
with  Bnow  flurries,  to  warm  south  and  southwest  w  inds,  laden  w  ilh  moisture,  ift 
frequent  and  rapid  in  winter,  giving  that  reason  a  character  of  rather  umnjoyable 
datnpncBB  overhead  and  slushiness  under  foot,  which  are,  however,  offset  by  its 
brevity,  for  the  temperate  and  beautiful  autumn  often  extends  into  the  latter  half 
of  December,  and  the  middle  of  February  usually  tinds  the  early  vegetables  fairly 
np  in  the  gardens,  even  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  State.  The  minimum  of  ruin* 
flill  is  in  autumn,  and  October  Is  almost  uniformly  a  dry  month.    Winter  VLnA 

■  spring  together  sometimes  include  nearly  two-thirds  the  rainfall  for  tba  eatire 


•I  have  ttiTowTi  the  cclcsie  fig  killed  by  cold  at  HsuztehurBt — conftidcrsibly  further  Souths 
fl  hesitate  to  call  the  lemoh  ft  success  on  tUe  sea  coa»t  In  MiAt»»i(jpi. 
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year  AUIiougli  lon^  dry  spells  are  liable  to  occur«  ibe  rainfall,  on  the  wbult!(,  is 
wrll  dbiribuUMl  tUronitli  ihv  »fmnmn.  TUv  nuns  twv  oUvn  torrenlijil,  and  immen(K« 
quantities  uf  wiittT  fall  in  a  given  time.  In  Hj>nng,  quite  well  into  tl»e  Acasou, 
nt-arTy  daily  rain»»  coining  on  abcint  ur  a  litrk?  jiftiT  noon,  are  a  fttron;,'ly  tniirkt*d 
feature  of  llie  eUiuate  for  eome  dle^limce  from  Ibc  coast  up  into  the  inierior.  for 
fifty  miles  or  more. 

FROGHESS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Thi-  following  liil>lt'  will  prove  vt  n'  instruct ive  to  ahow  how  Mi^]»sippi  Uaa 
progreBSLHi  in  t^oiuc  oflirr  niHteriat  asjK'i'tij: 


TUO  DUCTS. 


1870, 


Indian  corn,  bu»heU. . , . . ..,,.,.,«,.,,...«,     15,637,316 


Cotton,  bales.. 

Oat^t  bushel* * 

Hav,  |i.I«..... 

Molas'^n,  l^allons 

Rice,  p^outids,.  .♦♦.*, 

Sweet  Poti»t(»c!i,  busKcU. . 
Orchard  Producu,  value. 

IJve  Siock.  oumT«cr , 

Butter,  poun'd& ,..,,«, 

Wool,  pounds.. «.«.......< 


8,3;a4 

374t697 
».743»43» 

»-7»4j»9S 
a88,aB5 


tSSd. 

188a, 

at.349*8a» 

3»*"33.6oo 

963.111 

1.064,000 

■•»'«:5:: 

3,080,800 

to,a86 

53^.6=5 

t,7»a-9S» 

....•,... 

3(6iOt6io 

^378*  US 

a.  398 .934 

S.3S4r4S9 

7,4S4.*43 

734 .64t 

No  one  will  understand  the  great  signiflcance  of  these  figures  without 
cominrnt.  1  t^hould  have  likrd  to  show  the  increase  in  the*  produce*  of  butter,  &b 
an  indlctttion  of  one  of  the  prettiest  nsjieets  of  the  progress  of  the  State.  There 
aru  no  ptalisties  for  tlieyear;  but  there  were  nearly  10^0)0  more  niileh  ealtle  Ibr 
1882  than  in  the  centius  return  for  18S0.  Every  intelligent  nmn  in  IJje  State 
knowrt  wlmt  Ihiit  means— a  large  incrtuise  in  the  product  of  butter  and  the  value 
of  the  row8;  for  the  rmson  thai  scores  of  thoroughbred  I  mils,  nminly  JerR^ys^ 
huvc  been  aeutiered  through  the  count ly,  and  their  **get"  arc  better  bult€»r- 
producing  stork  tlinn  '*seruljfl."  Besides,  there  are  nitiny  thoroiighbretls.  Agalu, 
althoiig^h  the  nunilKT  of  live  slot^k  is  something  less  than  in  the  census  return,  yet 
there  ure  i\V(j  remarks  relative  to  that:  The  swine  are  vai^tly  improved  in  quality, 
and  the  very  large  proportions  the  (shipping  of  cattle  to  New^  Orleans  has  assumed 
within  a  few  years,  explains  the  fallini^  olfin  numbers.  In  the  time  of  the  tH»a8U9, 
the  business  waB  small;  it  ts  nnw  large.  But,  if  otie  will  reflt^rt  whiil  ii  m<^ans  to 
Missis?^ippi  to  keep  huuje  the  money  on  fifteen  iiiilli<»n  bushels  of  corn — llie  ditTcr- 
ence  bi-tween  1^70  and  IHS(»— he  will  lie  impri*s.sed  wiili  hf>w  the  Hlate  is  growing. 

The  difference  to  the  West  of,  say,  five  St^ites  like  MiBsisslppi  buying?  fifty  to 
9e%*enty-five  millions  of  hreadslufis  p<?r  annum  from  her  will  be  severely  felt  in 
the  end.  The  merehants  in  the  large  cities,  too,  will  feel  it;  and  Iwtween  the  loss 
to  them  by  rea.s»»n  of  eouipri'ssed  ct»ilon  sent  North  or  through  to  Liverpool  on 
throuirh  bills  of  lading,  tind  their  loss  of  these  sales  of  pork,  hay  and  corn  to  the 
Southern  planter,  it  looks  like  their  capital  must  seek  new  channels.  The 
immense  imlebtedness  of  the  eotlt>n-plaufjug  interest  will  still  enable  Ihem  to 
control  shipments  Ibr  a  time;  but  it  must  be  thnl  Kuropetiu  and  Northern  money- 
lenders will  bring  their  capital  South,  ami  thus  permit  the  planter^  to  pay  off 
their  indebtedness  to  the  merchants,  upon  which  they  are  paying  ten,  twelve  and 
higher  per  cent,  interest.  Long  loans  could  easily  be  made  at  six  to  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum  interest.  There  is  room  for  millions.  No  investment  could  be 
safer.  The  productive  power  of  the  land  Is  incredible;  and  no  greater  anomaly 
marks  Southern  arfaire  to-day  than  the  prices  at  which  lands  rent  and  the  value  of 
their  product,  as  compared  with  I  he  prices  for  which  they  can  be  bought.  Mr.  A, 
B.  Murt,  in  bis  valuable  little  pamphlet,  says:  *' The  value  of  lands  per  acre  in 
Mississippi,  as  compared  with  the  vahie  of  prrKliicls  i>er  acre,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  census,  afford  an  interesting  stu<ly.  It  oflen  happens  that  lands 
which  rent  for  from  ^  to  |10  per  acre,  and  yield  products  in  value  from  $15  to 
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"$40  per  m;re,  are  rulud  in  iimrktH  uh  low  us  4«i1)  and  $!jri  [iw  iirre,"  Much  of  wbiit 
1  liftve  lxi<^n  sjiyiijg  c»f  ilif  progrt^ss  utid  tlpvt<(o[niit*iit  of  MbBisMippi,  «ml  the 
chancos  for  Jcmiis  luid  investmeHis,  mill  njjply  us  well  to  dUht  Soulheni  Blidea,  1 
do  not  mr»ii  to  convey  the  klefi  that  Mibbbsippi  ulouv  ofTtTH  tine  opportunitjes  m 
the  Intter  rtgurd.  «>r  b  the  onJy  Slutti  thnt  has  made  ^t*  til  deveJtipiiH'ni.  On  IhM 
CHiTiinir)',  some  ftoulhem  Slwles  Imve  fur  ouifiiripped  her  hj  the  nice  *d'  pro^^ress. 
But  I  htive  hcen  difiu&e^  because  heirnyeil,  hiilf  iineunseujusly»  in  hi  diti*piisition. 

But  no  aspect  of  development  hi  Mississippi  promises  nuirr  fnr  her  Ijihtmj; 
and  jtllunnii;  g^retitness  thtin  tlie  niisiuLf  tjf  thorous^hiireti  euHle,  Tliere  wn^  now 
ID  this  Slftte  four  distinct  livestock  or^aniziitiona,  every  Uitinhrrof  which  niual 
be  the  breeder  of  registered  &tock  of  the  breed  of  which  Ihe  Haaoebtioii  id  the 
champion  and  exponent.  And  E«st  MissiBsippi,,  with  her  rich  limestone  praines 
und  her  lari^e  fields  o(  clover  and  blue  ^riiss,  lm*«  hiirdly  n  peer,  iwiviiig'  Eust  Ten- 
nessee^ in  the  number  of  her  distinguished  hreedci*H  iiml  their  tine  stock;  in  niisinsf 
thoroughbred,  repstered  Ciiltle,  in  proportion  to  her  men  and  popiilotion.  And 
1  lcx»k  upon  her  as  to  be  one  of  the  nu^sst  renowned  theatres  for  dturying  and 
fitock-breeding:  in  the  United  Stiites  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century;  for  be 
it  understood,  that  tho^e  whf»  tihidl  there  start  the  nianufaclurin^c  '»f  eream  cheeses 
of  the  fine  Jersey  cream,  have  a  life  of  opulence  awaiting  them. 

Another  pha»e  of  proi^ress  in  which  Mississippi  is  distinguishinjr  herself  h 
jute  culture,  and  I  trust  I  am  doing  no  one  a  wrong  when  I  eay  that  my  friend, 
Mr  C  Menelas,  who  ib  such  a  zwdous  and  munificent  experimentalist,  is  the  lead* 
Ing  culturisl  in  the  South,  ruid  the  oriirinator  of  it  South.  An  orijnnizulion  was 
formed  u  ye*ir  or  two  ngo,  and  great  prosiress  has  been  imide  in  fushioning  a 
machine  ttJ  decorticifte  the  fibre.  Mr.  Menekis  lived  ten  years  in  India»  at  Cab 
catta,  and  understands  jute  eultwre  well.  The  followinif  is  part  of  his  testimony 
before  the  Tarilf  Commission  of  the  I'nited  Stales:  'In  1878  I  l«iu;/hl  a  plantn* 
lion  in  Mississippi,  and  concluded  to  make  an  experiment  in  jute  culture,  I  wrote 
to  the  Agricultund  Department  nt  Washiniiton  altout  it,  and  iVlunled  one-eighth 
of  an  acre.  The  laud  up^m  which  1  pbinl<.^l  was  allLivial,  such  as  is  Ui*ed  for  ei^rn 
and  cotton.  To  my  surprifte,  I  sjiw  that  crop  ^row  mairniticenily  to  jierfi^cllon. 
I  lo<ik  some  stalks  to  the  Cotton  Exchanjc:e  in  New  Orleans  which  measured 
tlfleen  feet  high,  I  induced  the  Conimifeisioner  of  Agriculture  of  Louisiana  and 
other  friends  of  mine  to  phmt  several  acres,  and  I  have  lieen  through  their  pianta* 
liont*.  and  it  seems  to  grow  admirably ;  so  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  tliat 
jute  will  grow*  Bplendidly."  Jute  is  mixed  with  cotton,  Hucn  and  silk,  and  enters 
into  many  fabries.  In  Dundee,  Scotland,  there  were,  in  \ST2,  one  hundred  jule 
tnUls  and  twenty  thousanil  workmen.  It  is  a  large  and  growing  indu9tr)\  and 
piomlsea  tntich  for  the  Bouth, 
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Louisiima  is  the  leasii.  mulersUwHl,  aud,  until  very  btely,  hua  been  the  mo6t| 
disregarcled,  of  all  the  Southern  States.    Before  the  late  civil  Avar  her  position  ^ 
one  of  grreat  eminence  in  wealth  and  value  of  productions,  but  fiince  then  she  hBA  ] 
eunk  ver>' low  in  the  rank  of  Statt^  in  these  regards.    However,  tliobe  things! 
remain  lo  her  that  uo  xv^va  tior  miBgovernmeul  can  take  away— cliumte,  saiL 
greitt  riveJii,  and  a  gen^raphieaJ  i>oflitiou  second  to  nu  State  in  the  Union, 

Lou'm'mna  adjohiB  Arkansas  on  tlie  north,  Mississippi  on  iht*  east  mid  Texas 
on  the  west.     Its  fwmtheru  iHumilarj^  is  the  Gulf  of  Mevicu.     It  is  separated  from  ^ 
Missiflsippi  by  the  Mississippi  aud  Pearl  Rivers*  except  along  tJke  northern  lineorfl 
n  strip  thai  juts  out  to  the  east,  and  along  the  greater  pari  of  its  wesleni  limit  ™ 
the  Sahine  River  separaie«i  it  from  Tejcns.     The  MlsoiMsiiipi  windn  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  105  miles  belo^ 
New  Orleans.    The  State  lies  l>etween  the  uiendiann  of  8W°  and  '.14^  west  k>ngi-J 
iude»  and   between    tlie   pnrnllels  of  28°  56'  and   JJ:^  north    lalitnde.     Its  area, 
according  to  the  hit  est  measurements,  is  *' about  4i'i,4'if)  scjuare  miles,  exclusive  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  land-focked  bays  tind  of  Lake  Ponlcharlniin.     Of  this  areftf 
about  20J(>0  square  miles  is  lowhmd,  belonging  tu  the  alluvium  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Red  Rivers,  and  to  the  marf^ti  region  of  the  CH>a6t;  the  rest,  or  over  one- half 
of  the  State,  being  uplands  of  varying  chamcti-r"    The  Stale  is  dividtni  iuto5S^_ 
districts  called  **  parishes/*  equivalent  to  tlte  **  counties  *'  of  olher  States.  H 

The  population  of  the  State  in  IftHO  w^as  l»39,r>4f;,  of  wliieh  454,054  were  white 
and  48:l,tlo5  colorL-d;  H85,800  native  and  54. 14^  forei;^'n- 

The  following  on  tlie  eurfuce  of  the  State  is  from  *' Climate  ami  Health  o| 
Louisiana/'  by  Joseph  Jones.  M.  D.,  (ine  of  tlie  most  satisfactory  works  evej 
written  alH»ut  any  cfjuiiliy: 

*' There  is  not,  perliaps,  on  earth  a  continuous  tract  cjf  equal  extent  preeenti^g 
a  greater  diversity  thau  Louisiana,   Within  its  limits  are  included  all  tiie  varieiiea^ 
from  tlie  most  recent  and  still  periodieally  inundated  alluvium*  to  hills  approiiclt< 
Ing  the  magnitude  of  mountains;  every  quality  of  soil,  from  the  m<»8t  pr<Kluctiv 
to  the  most  sterile,  atitl  from  nn wooded  plains  to  deu.**e  forests. 

*'A11  the  sfiuthern  part  of  this  State  is  an  alhivial  tract  of  hnv  champloin' 
couniry,  evtendini^  fttnn  Lake  Borgne  to  Sabine  River,  and  frcim  ilje  Gulf  ol 
Mexico  to  iiattm  Roui:e  and  Red  River — aboul  2.-|(>  miles  long,  and  fmm  70  to  140 
wide.  This  extensive  tract  is  intersetted  by  numerotis  rivers,  tmys,  creeks  and 
lakes,  dividing  the  country  Into  a  great  numl>er  of  islands,  A  large  extent  of 
countrj^  in  f^guisiana  is  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  Mississippi.  According  to 
Mr.  Darby,  the  accurate  and  learned  and  accomplished  surveyor,  the  average 
width  of  overflown  lands  al»ove  Red  River,  fn)m  latitude  31°  to  83®  north,  may  bfr 
assumed  at  20  miles,  equal  lo  2,770  square  miles.  Below  latitude  31"  to  the  efflux 
of  the  Lafourche,  atmut  80  miles  in  extent,  Ihe  Inundation  is  about  40  miles  in. 
widtli,  equal  to  3,2U0  square  miles. 
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*All  the  GOiuitry  below  the  efflux  of  the  Lafourche  is  littble  Id  t»e  inundnted, 
equal  to  2,370  square  miles.  From  this  calculation  it  appears  that  8, ."MO  8<iuare 
luUes  are  liable  to  be  Inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Missiiit^ippi;  and  if  to 
this  be  added  2JS50  square  miles  for  the  inuiidal(?d  Inn  da  on  Red  River,  the  wlmle 
surface  of  the  State  liable  to  Inundation  will  amotmt  to  10;SJ)0  square  mile«.  Of 
Ihia  extent,  however,  not  one-half  is  actually  covr/red  annually  with  water;  and 
«ver>*  year,  by  the  extension  of  levees  and  by  the  deepenin^^  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Tiver»  the  area  of  cultivated  land  id  becoming  greater,  and  that  subject  to  over- 
flow lees. 

"The  water  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  MiMiBsippi  River,  inoilerate 
the  intense  beat  of  t^ummer  ami  the  severe  cold  of  winter;  and  the  iTeidtneea  of 
the  planters  on  the  banks  of  the  streama  are  noted  for  their  elegnnce,  comfort, 
Uiorough  ventilation  and  heullhful  climate/' 

The  alluvial  Ijottoma  of  the  rivers  and  bayoiiH  afford  stripa  of  land  of  unsur* 
pciHaed  fertility.  The  usual  width  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  (he  Mis^^iBsippi  Ujttom 
Ix-'lWfcn  Vicksburg  and  thi'  mouth  of  the  Red  River  is  fmm  at)  to  :i>  miles:  that 
of  the  Red  River  from  s  to  10  mika;  l^elow  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys,  the 
^ai^regate  width  is  aljout  the  sum  of  the  aliove  figures.  The  "uplands'' of  the 
^tate  also  furnish  soiis  of  astonishing  productiveness;  ecarcely  inferior  in  some 
Inalancea  to  tho&e  of  the  id lu  vial  regions.  ■ 

,  CLIMATE. 

Aa  lo  the  elUnate  and  lo[>ogrriphy  of  I^ouisiana*  the  grossest  mieconcepiions 
prevail.  Coh  S.  H,  Lockelt,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Ltjuiniana  State 
rniversily,  who  traveled  over  all  the  parishes  of  tliis  Slate  in  search  of  data  for 
Ills  topographicjd  majf  of  Lciuislaiia,  wiyt*  of  it : 

**  As  ii  is  Httudlefl  lit  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  river  on  the  contineni,  imd 
contain^  within  its  limits  the  delta  of  this  river.  Intersected  by  numlterle*^a  lesser 
riveni  uhd  bay«ms,  nmi  tilh^l  nith  hikes,  iik»s»  peiqde  cnnctnde  that  Louisuiiia  is, 
throughout  t(H  entire  extent,  a  low.  wet,  t*\vampy  region.  Tin  y  ima^^'ine  ii»  nurfaee 
to  l»e  a  greiit  plain  of  wonderflil  ferlility,  when  at  all  arable,  with  an  indetinable 
wicce^sion  of  deep  jnnglej*.  tangled  swamps,  marshis,  lakes,  ^klUghs,  enue  and 
cj'pres^  brakes.  But  these  mim-onceptions  will  l»e  speetlily  dissipated  by  a Jottmey 
into  the  interior,  an<l  il  will  be  discoveretl  thnl  few  States  of  I  lie  Uuicm  possess  a 
greater  iliversity  of  surtlice,  soil,  climate,  scent ry  ami  priKlucls  than  Louisiana, 
and  no  Stale  has  a  more  varied  and  interesting  population,  or  a  mort?  evt'iitful 
liislory/* 

Professor  Hilgard,  in  his  article  on  LtuiJsiana,  in  Vol.  5,  Tenth  Census,  st>eiika 
thin*  of  the  climate  of  this  Stale: 

'* Owing  lo  its  nearness  to  the  Gulf  of  Mixico,  an«l  llie  prevalence  of  wimls, 
from  that  direction,  the  crmnUe  of  Louisiana  isniueli  less  e.\1.rt*nK"  than  that  of  the 
^tatea  lyuig  further  north — the  summer  heat  beiuic  U^i*s  o(>pressive,  though  iniire 
pndonged,  and  the  wtnter*s  avera;yre  tem|>emture  t-'^S.H**  at  Nl^w  Urlean**,  45  4**  at 
Shreveport)  verj  mild,  though  liable  at  limes  to  sudilen  and VTverc 'cold  snaths/ 
hri>nght  oir  by  nortliwi  ytrrly  sturms,  which  restriet  the  culture  of  trfqucal  fruitft 
on  n  large  scale  lo  the  immeiljate  neighliorhootl  of  tlie  gulf  coast.  On  Jniich 
tjcmaions  the  temperature  may  fidl  to  17*^  I'ven  at  New  Orleans,  and  lo  15^  in 
noril-ern  Louisiana.  November*  Dec;emlK*r  and  Jaiiunry  are  the  enklest  Uionlhs, 
June,  July  and  August  the  hottest;  the  temperature  ranging  from  74''toifM^, 
with  n  mean  of  8L0^  at  New  Orleans,  while  al  Shreveport  the  range  of  tempera* 
Um*  within  I  he  same  nvonths  is  from  (14^  to  9o°,  with  a  mean  of  about  81°. 

"*The  rainfall  at  New  Orleans  amounts  lo  nearly  7J1  inches  annually ♦  at 
Shreveport  about  47  only»  but  inereaaes  hUghlly  towai-d  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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At  New  OrlemiB  tUi'  rainfhll  is  rnoBt  copious  durmg  the  three  hottfftl  muntliB,  and 
EKiiiU'wliHt  ]f'>«  clurinjf  Ihr  Uiiri?  coldest;  during  bolli,  nbc»iit  40  inches  of  rainfjill 
Ih  rt'ccivotl,  the  rest  of  the  iiiinuiil  p  reel  pi  i  tat  km  belnj*  more  or  less  evenly  ilistnbu- 
le<t  aver  llie  Bpnng  niiil  autuiim.  The ssuiumer  rains frecpiently  rnme  accompnnied 
l)y  violent  IhuiuUT  8titmi»  froio  the  ntirthwcst,  hue  the  nouthwe^t  w  the  rej^iihir 
niin  wind.  The  stirue  huitb  Iruu,  more  or  lests,  nil  over  Ihc  Stnlt\  Ihe  reguLnr  sum* 
mer  Bhi>wrrs  l>eing  (Niiisidercd  highty  conducive  to  the  welfnrc  of  the  cotton  crop, 
providing  tht^y  iire  not  ttio  iniieh  proh»n«je<l  al  any  time-** 

The  following  extmcts  nre  from  llie  book  ahove  qnotctl,  '*Hettltli  ami  Clinmt© 
of  Louisiana :" 

"The  atmosphere  of  Luuisiuna  Is  loaded  with  uioiBlure.  and  upon  this  coudi- 
tion,  as  well  as  its  warm  tempemlure  aiid  llie  tthuuduct  uniform  distribulion  of 
rains  in  spring  and  summer,  nmmly  dej>end  its  luxurinnt  forests  and  sidendid 
crops  of  sugur-rune  and  cotton. 

"  Whilst  the  rains  which  water  the  Atlantic  slop©  are  equally  distributed,  and 
ihoBP  of  ihe  CalifomiM  coast  are  periodic,  making  a  well-defined  wet  and  drf 
senifion,  those  which  water  the  Mississippi  Valley  arc  unequally  distributed — those 
*>f  upring  find  summer  being  greatly  rn  excess.  In  winter,  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  region  of  Pensacola  are  in  the  area  of  greatest  precipitation, 
<lHincheF.)  From  this  center  the  lines  of  equal  precipitation  on  the  west  main- 
tain a  considerable  jwinil  lei  ism— first,  near  northwest,  along  the  Texas  coast;  then 
nipidly  curving  near  northeast,  tlien  east»  and,  as  they  leave  the  continent,  north* 
east.  In  niUumn  tiie  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  region  of  Pensacota  are 
still  within  the  area  of  greater  preeipUation.  The  lines  of  equal  precipitation 
pyrRue  a  north-northeast  diiection.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"The  climate  of  Louisiana  is  rendered  moist  and  suited  to  the  culture  of  the 
gugar-CJine  by  ihc  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"Owing  to  several  causes — the  Bt)!*e nee  of  protracted  drout lis,  the  abundant 
raintall.  and  the  presiuce  of  large  liodies  of  water  in  the  city  and  lakes  surround- 
ing New  Orleans — the  climate,  as  wt'll  as  that  ot  the  gulf  const,  couiprising  a  large^ 
area  in  ttie  Southern  States,  is  very  luunid,  containing  a  laryi-  quantity  of  vajwr, 
though  not  in  the  ueusibU*  fi>rni  of  clouds  or  fogs*  This  condition  of  the  atmos- ' 
phere,  combined  with  the  tropical  heat  of  summer,  favors  the  rapid  development 
of  animal  and  vegeijittle  orgjuiisuifL     #    *    ♦ 

*•  The  pns^mee  of  hirge  mas,HeB  of  water  within  and  around  Louisiana,  aa  wHl 
as  the  ujii^of  cold  water  introduce<l  fmm  the  northern  regions  or  from  thi»  Rocky 
Mountains  iutu  the  heart  of  the  eontiuent  by  tlie  Mississippi  River,  render  the 
climate  of  this  State  less  lijtble  to  extremes  of  heat  than  positions  far  uortb  and 
in  the  interior  jiorlion  of  the  Mississippi  Vnlley/* 

SOIL  AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

There  is  prohalily  no  ottier  Stale  in  tlie  Union  possessing  so  much  land  of  3 
such    mnn'elous    feriilUy,   cajuible    of    sneh    couiinuous    cullivatitm    witttoulf 
I'xhaustion.  and  inlafiltd  to  such  a  wide  range  of  pnHlucls,    On  this  point  Dr. 
Jonen'  bo<ik,  ahove  quoted,  says: 

"The  soilof  thiM  State,  in  virtue  of  its  variations  in  conqiosilion  and  elfva-^ 
lion*  is  adiiptetl  to  the  sueeessHd  eullivaliou  of  sugar-cane,  rtce,  cotton,  corn,  ^ 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  «nd  all  tl>e  fruits  common  Uv  the  lemfwrute  and  sul»- 
injpieai  zones.  Louisiimn  jnii^seBscifi,  perhaps,  llie  mu«it  fertile  sod  of  any  of  this  ^ 
Slates  of  this  Uniou/in  virtue  of  the  large  proiiortious  of  the  alluvium  of  ttiej 
Mississippi  Valley  enelosetl  within  Iter  borders. 

"As  is  weli  known,  a  wide  lielt  of  recent  alluvium  borders  the  Mississippi 
Jliver  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  guif,  75  miles  wide  in  the  greater  ^ 
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cxpatifticm  at  Napoleon,  and  25  miles  in  ItB  g^reateet  contrcu'tion  at  Natchez  and 
Helena.  The  area  of  iho  alluvial  tract  abuve  the  cli/lta  i^  lS>,iriO  gquan^  miles. 
The  de{>tb  of  tlie  alluvial  deposits  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleaas  ranges  between  35 
and  40  feet. 

**Tlie  aren  of  the  delta  of  tlie  Mist^insippi  River,  wbicU  Iii'8  alnmst  wbolly 
within  ibe  bonlera  of  Louii^iana,  ussuiiiing  tlmt  it  iH'giiiB  where  iht*  river  seiide  otT 
it6  first  branch  to  the  gen,  namely,  at  the  iiiontb  of  Bnyou  Atchafnliiya,  ia  CBfl- 
ixmti^  at  l'3,3Q0  tn^uare  miles.  This  wuuhl  \ni  al  tin."  jiiuuUi  of  Hetl  River,  in 
latitude  31®,  wliibt  the  mouths  of  the  SliJisissippi  jm?  iu  latitude  2t»°;  i^o  thut  the 
delta  extends  through  two  deiL^rees  of  8pm  e.  The  entire  delta  is  elevated  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  from  itii  fertile  soil  imd 
proximity  to  the  MiBsiseipirt  River  and  bayous*,  \b  perhnps  a*  fertile  aa  tmy  Ixuly 
•of  land  in  thift  or  any  other  continent,  and  is  adukirably  adaptetl  to  the  culllvalion 
of  rice  and  the  pugar-caue.'* 

The  sontJiwestern  portion  of  the  State  deserves  especial  mention  in  this 
connection.  CoL  Daniel  Dennett,  in  bis  able  and  valusible  w(»rk  on  *' Louisiana 
JiA  It  Is,"  refers  to  it  as  *' that  mngnilirent  portion  of  Louit-iana  west  of  the 
^^fiaBiBsippr,  the  Teche  and  Opelou,mB  Region,  usually  e:illed  'A[t»ku|ias  and  8tr 
Xftodry' — the  land  of  enchanting  neenery,  t«f  iK-autiful  Imyous  and  gluasy  lakes 
mnd  bays,  of  splendid  prairit^  and  noble  forest b,  of  [)lea^Mint  skies  aud  gvintle 
tJieezes;  the  land  of  tiowerw,  of  beauty  and  of  health." 

Profc^or  Eui^^cne  W.  Ilil^'^ard,  in  Liia  **  Preliminary  Report  of  a  Geological 
Survey  of  Western  Jjouisianji,  remarks : 

**  Few  sections  of  the  United  States,  indeed,  can  offer  such  inducements  to 
settlers  as  the  pnurie  region  between  the  JDssisjiippi  liottoms,  the  Nez  Pit|iie  and 
^enneuttiu.  Healtliier  by  far  than  the  prairies  of  the  North  west;  fanned  by  the 
«ea  lireeze;  well  watered;  the  se^ircity  of  wood  rendered  of  les*;*  mtiment  by  the 
blandness  of  the  climate,  and  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  ntUiiral 
liedgf!S  can  be  grown  for  fences;  wiiile  the  exuberantly  fertile  6t>il  prodiiceB  Isoth 
sagar-cane  and  cotton  in  profuHion,  coiitinuinu  to  do  bo  in  many  cjises  at^er  70 
jrears*  exhaustive  culture — well  may  the  Teche  Country  l>e  styled  by  its  enthu- 
siastic inhabitaJits  the  "Garden  of  Louisiana/*' 

I  quote  from  the  lH)c>k  above  referred  to,  '^Louisiana  As  It  Is."    The  country 
denominated  Southwestern  Loniabma  embraccB,  acconliug  to  the  trciitment  of 
Col.  Dennett,  the  parmhes  of  St.  Landry^  Lafayette,  St.  Martin,  Itieria,  Vermillion 
and  St.  Mary.    Of  this  area  he  stivs  i 

*'  The^e  six  iiariwhes  contain  more  than  8,000,000  acres  of  tjllable  land»  most 
of  it  of  inexliauBtihle  fertility.  Even  most  of  the  »ea-mars«h  and  nil  of  the  awnmp 
lands  may  be  reclaimed  by  loeal  Ic^vees  and  draining  maehincH,  and  may  U'come 
the  m4>fet  prixluctive  rice  and  suirar  lands  in  the  State  f  ♦  «  ♦  On  IhouKunds 
of  acres  the  gravss  giows  on  a  smooth  surface  under  the  waving  liranche.s  of  noble 
treed.  These  hmds  are  far  more  iM^auiiful  than  the  famous  wfMKlland  patitiires  of 
Eentacky.  The  trees  have  a  more  luxuriant  growth;  the  foliage  is  richer  anil 
bftngs  out  on  the  broad  branches  in  a  more  generous  abuudam'et  and  the  soil  is 
lidi  beyond  anything  we  ever  saw  in  the  great  West.  And  it  is  tlic  cleanest 
looking  country  we  have  ever  traveled  over  The  l>eautif«l  smtMjth  prairies  Iixik 
u  though  they  bad  junt  Iktu  wnshed;  the  grass  looks  like  a  lawn  neatly  shaved 
by  some  "Fine  Ohl  English  Gentleman,'*  who  (uidcs  hhnself  on  bin  aristocratic 
eMatc.  The  fat  herds  grazini,^  upon  these  green  prairies  help  tn  giving  the  tiuiah- 
iag  touch  to  tbiti  maguiticeut  laudfcca[*e  hicnery* 
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"On  the  border  of  tlie  b<^  marsb  of  8t,  Mary  and  llwrin,  extending  frum  ai 

point  bi-low  Bt-rwick'B  Bay  to  and  into  tLe  pttriab  of  Vermillion,  a  line  of  foresit  J 
troea,  mostly  heavy  cypress,  stands  as  the  dividing  lini*  and  wall  Ik-i  ween  the  luarslll 
and  the  tillahte  lands  of  the  Alehafalayu  and  the  Tec!lie.    In  pbieed  tliis  line  olJ 
llnd>er  is  fronj  one  to  two  niilus  wide,  and  even  wider.    This  line  of  forest  exlencU  I 
down  to  tlie  month  of  Bavou  Sale  on  l>oth  sideti,  and  down  U>th  sitlesof  Daymt 
Cypremont.     Al  Petit  Aiihv^  Isl«nd  the  sea  marsh  and  pniirie  nieet^  wnd  the  chara  I 
of  timber  is  broken  for  a  few  tniles .     On  the  side  of  this  erooketl  rhnin  of  ttmlM*r  j 
next  to  the  plantations,  in  places,  there  is  a  heavy  growth  *»f  gum,  oak,  ash,  hark- 
Ijeriy,  and  an  undergrowth  of  do;r^vfHMl,  vines  palmetto,  huw*s,  el<%  f te.    The*mJ 
lini-s  of  timber,  rcHkoning  that  on  both  sitles  of  Boyou  Bide  and  Bnyou  Cypr 
moot,  are  over  12r»  mile!*  in  extent. 

*'In  the  h>wer  or  eastern  part  of  tlie  parish  of  Sl  ^Ifiry,  around  Berwick'il 
Bay  and  the  lower  Teche,  the  higliest  land  is  aUntt  10  feet  tilH>vc  the  level  of  ila 
Golf  of  Mexico.    Near  Franklin,  the  hiirbest  bank  is  from  :3  to  la  feel.    Kearl 
Breanx  Bridjire,  the  first  bank  is  22  feet  high  ;  the  set<md  liank  27  feet. 

'*In  the  i«irish  of  Lafuyette*  the  C*ote  Gelee  Hill'*,  Bejm  Basin  and  the  banksf 
of  the  V<TmilJiou  are  40  feet  alxive  the  level  of  the  gulf    The  general  avenige  of 
Si.  Landry  is  hIhiuI  GO  feet  aliove  the  same  level.    The  i»arish  nf  Vermillion  la 
nliout  on  a  level  with  St,  Mary. 

'*Phn«s,  figs,  quinces,  peais,  cherries,  grafies,  papaw^g,  persimmons,  pecanf 
hickor}'  nuts,  ■wnlnnls,  blackberries,  dewlnrrit^,   May  apples,   nudherrics,  cnili| 
n]qikii,  blue  k  and  rtxl  haws,  chinquapins,  straw Ijcrrtes,  and  some  other  fVuits,  nut 
and  other  fruits  of  liitle  importance,  thrive  and  mature  well  in  these  parishes. 

**In  St.  M.'iiy  and  along  iho  coast  to  the  Mermeutan,  oninges  are  raised  ycarljf 
in  great  abundance;  and  the  mes^pllns  or  Japan  plum,  lemons,  lime*^  bananas  »nd 
pineapples  may  l>e  pnHbiretl  in  the  op<'n  air  as  high  up  ns  Franklin,  by  giv'ini 
them  a  little  extra  protectuai  in  tlic  winter, 

*'Turnijm,cabljages.  beets,  and  all  the  other  ganlm  vegetal^le^  ntul  nte!oits,| 
grtiw  as  well  in  these  pai'i^iies  as  they  do  north  of  the  Ohio  River.    The  bi 
winter  gardens  conlain   larire  wiiite-head  cabUiges,  rutabaga   and  flat   turntpi 
ouiotjs,  esciadlols,  garlic,  mustanl,  niquelte*  radishes,  cauliflower,  beets,  crej? 
lettuce^  paisley,  leeks,  English  pease,  celeiy,  endive,  etc,,  etc    These  thrive  wel^ 
In  the  gardi  us  all  whiter,  except  In  very  cold  winters,  back  fr^un  the  et>agt,  whcB 
a  jau't  of  the  list  give  way  liefore  the  friisls. 

"The  yh'hl  of  oranges  per  aero  is  enormous.     It  is  tnipossibh?  to  tuake  any' 
estimate  that  is  rclmble,  as  we  have  not  the  acres  or  yield  of  any  one  orclmnl. 
The  largr'*<t  orchards  pnMbirc  over  3,(MHi,0On  of  oranges  yearly.     Borne  trees  coni-*^ 
nience  bearing  when  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  earUcr  l>earing  am  be^ 
pn><hiced  hy  gntfling  and  building, 

**  A  full-grown,  healthy  orange  tn'c  15  or  20  years  old,  in  a  gtxHl  soasi'm,  %viU 
prfjduee  TkOOO  oningi's      It  lake***  fi-oni  300  to  4t  0  (»ranges  to  fill  ii  flour  Imrnd  ; 
{\\v  hirgest  orange  trees  province  from  40  to  .'50  bushels  of  IVuit  in  a  fiivorabln 
s4'a»oti/* 

Fmm  ft  report  on  Southwestern  Louisiana,  issued  by  the  U  in  I  eel  {^iati^i 
Departaieni  of  Agriculture,  the  following  extracli*  are  lalieii : 

**Tl»e  trees  are  all  drapetl  with  moss,  whieh  grows  iii  i:rrat  abnndnncc,  and 
forms  one  of  the  iiiduptries  of  this  country,  and  rejdly  makes  the  lalionng  nmn 
independent;  tor  A  man  with  ordinary  industry  ean  I'tistly  earn  from  $1.^0  ta 
S3*5ft  per  day  gatlieriug  and  prej>aring  it  tor  sale.  The  market  appeal^  tn  Ik*  al 
certain  as  our  wheat  market,  riicre  are  debaters  along  ilie  railroad  alwayn  readyl 
to  lake  it  at  quotation  price,  and  slitp  it  to  the  niamifacturers.  It  is  principrdly 
used  in  making  mnttressi*s,  which  are  sometimes  ndd,  or,  at  least,  Iiought,  for  hair 
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I  was  very  forcibly  struck  with  tbe  iilea  that  this  mom  business  could 
t>e  marked  *iti  a  iiiurh  larger  ecale.  The  qimntily  is  almoBt  iDexhaiistible*  The 
cyprvsf^  8wuinp9  art*  »o  hi'Hvily  covert'd  wilh  it  Umt  in  rimny  cases  the  heavy  limbs 
of  the  trees  nre  brokc^D  off  by  its  immense  wel^^ht,  and  there  it  lies  in  absolute 
mraiste.  Thrre  is  a  eoiisUvnt  dciuaDd  at  a  reuiunerutive  jirice,  and  the  umterial  i** 
fm*  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  gather  it.  You  can  n^iich  Viy  boat  all  thotic  cyi>reti«* 
srwamji*.,  gnthur  and  take  off  the  material  with  muth  less  expen&c  utid  trouble 
than  \u\\  eoiild  rart  it  over  dry  land. 

**Tlie  pratrte  and  all  the  level  lund^  I  visiMil  in  this  lorrdily  are  of  alluvial 
origin,  with  a  surface  m/d  of  from  tbrt^e  u^  four  f^et  of  almost  inexhaustible 
ferriiily.  formed  and  kept  \\\i  by  the  annua}  decay  of  ve^^lalde  matter  and  over- 
flows from  higher  altitudes.  Some  of  this  land  will  pmduce  four  erops  of  liay  a 
jrcAT.  I  allude  to  Bermuda  [rniss^  which  umk(«  the  l>c«t  hay  that  is  made  in  this 
section.  A  slidit  variation  m  found  in  the  t!;id>s<^)iK  In  this  vn^t  prairie,  containing 
thrwj  or  four  milliouB  acre«,  there  is  a  Serb's  of  inilantls  that  are  not  Hurroundetl  by 
large  ami  dii^ttnct  rivers^  but  liy  bayous,  which  are  nimply  htih^  stretuns  that  drain 
them  and  part  of  the  atljuci  nt  pnune.  On  these  inlands  the  mn\  \%  ^ood  and  i;uAy 
to  cuUival€.%  but  of  course  not  g«i  rich  or  so  dcsep  as  Uial  of  the  prairies.  ^Vsa 
general  rule  the  sod  run%  h»  follows:  first,  rich  vegei^ble  mold  from  four  to  six 
incfies  deep,  next  limui.  then  Hand,  and  InMly  clay.  So  lar  as  the  soil  is  concerned, 
I  know  of  nothing  that  could  not  l*e  raised  hei^?,  except  timothy  »ud  a^ime  small 
fruits  that  fail  in  midsumnier  if  the  reason  l»o  i\ry. 

''Althouglt  the  pndrirs  are  wet  during  the  winter  and  sjiring  months,  you 
neTLT  Unci  them  s<mr  or  !x>gg\%and  the  sweet,  nuiritiourt  grains  never  c«im*8  to 
^row;  and  I  have  nmhed  the  cjitlle  foniging  when  the  surface  was  covered  Tftith 
Wiiti^r  In  going  from  place  to  place  tlie  residents  drive  right  through  the  irnads 
and  lakes  afttT  heavy  rnins  in  Mari'b  in  preference  to  going  around  them.  No 
matt«T  hnw  di'cp  Ihry  h»ok  to  Ih%  there  is  but  little  deviation  from  the  level.  The 
KTb^fls  hardly  v\vt  sink  Ixnond  the  depth  of  two  or  thn'e  inches, eve*n  when 
iiraigon!^  are  loa«kii  The  manner  in  which  tliesie  prairie  hinds  are  draint'd  is  by 
open  ditches  cut  to  natural  ponds,  as  they  are  tenned  by  t lie  natives,  or  to  the 
Ijsyous.  It  would  l>e  imiiossible  to  drain  thest^  e<jils  by  blind  ditclies.  There  is 
almost  an  endless  variety  of  vegetables  grown  here,  and  the  house  ganlens  ciin  lie 
so  planted  to  \ield  XvwXi  vegetjdilrs  of  nouie  kind  the  year  round.  They  all  seem 
to  grow  to  pc»rfi;c'iion,  and  yield  aimndanlly.  The  people  live  largely  upon  sweet 
jMJtaiocs  and  yunis,  together  with  fish  »nd  game.  It  si^eme*!  to  Iwj  tlie  market 
ganlrns  cmly  that  were  stocked  wilh  any  great  variety  of  vi*getablea.  It  was  a 
ver>'  ygn'cabie  fsight  to  s<'e  how  tlioroiighly  tht^e  gardenem  altendetl  to  tbeir 
cropn^  after  notieing  with  what  carelessness  the  fanners  attende^l  to  lUeir  kitchen 
garden;*.  Not  much  wlumt  is  grown.  The  yield  of  straw  is  very  heavy;  the 
yid«l  of  grain  generally  light.    They  kow  nothing  hut  spring  wheat. 

*'  Farmcni  turn  their  aittle  on  the  grain  fields,  chietly  oats,  about  the  middle 
of  Febniar)%  and  let  them  gnize  two  or  thrte  weeks.  This  fumisbi^  goinl  pasture 
lUicl  doe«  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  yieliK  I  faiUnl  to  obtain  the  average  yield, 
hut  in  replv  to  my  riuc^stions  a  farmer  tidd  me  he  expe<'ti'<l  to  make  at  least  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Texiis  or  oilier  rusl-|)n»of  varieties  are  generally  s*»wn, 
Ijecan^e  tiiey  are  l»e»t  adnpted  to  tbe  eltnxate  and  lesn  susceptible  to  rust  and 
tOiecta,  Ryp  Is  s«ddi>m  grown  for  the  gruin,  but  is  sometimes  sown  in  the  fall  for 
winter  and  spring  pasturage.  When  grain  is  sown  in  the  fall  the  land  ib  thrown 
up  in  dead  fUrrows — that  is,  throwing  it  up  in  beds  alwut  IK  iir  *iO  feet  wide,  wilh 
on  o|»en  or  dead  furnnv  l>etween,  which  holds  the  water  during  a  wet  season. 

"One  of  the  principal  industries  of  this  locality  is  ndsing  cattle  for  tlio 
btltcher,  and  very  little  attention  is  ptdd  It)  growing  tine  slock  for  ihiiry  pur[K)seft. 
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I  Btcipped  for  Bome  time  at  Ihe  bouse  of  a  geutleman  who  owns  about  8«00u  cowAp* 

and  the  butter  for  his  table  came  weekly  by  express  from  Philadelphiiu  Cattle 
grnzj]>^  yields  an  enormous  profit.  Cows  can  be  bought  very  clieap^  from  I  be  foct 
that  Ibere  is  so  little  clenmnd  for  their  meat ;  even  the  ]>oorest  cla&«  tlo  not  cjtre  to 
eait  it.  Tbey  can  lie  bought  from  $12  to  $18  per  head,  and  calves  m  ill  command 
from  $7.50  to  $f)  iu  the  pasture  fields.  The  only  way  to  account  for  this  liigit 
price  for  calves  is  that  veal  s<-cn»s  lo  l>e  the  favorite  nieut.  Fresh  pork  is  seldoi 
cooked;  in  fact,  I  never  &a\v  any  during:  my  sti*y  in  that  locrdity, 

"Cuille  raisin*;  CH>uld  l*e  made  more  profitable  than  it  is  by  dividinir  tli 
prairies  imo  »iiudJer  pasture  tii-lili*,  and  l»y  culling  and  curuig  thousands  of  tons- 
of  hriy  thai  go  lo  waste,  to  Imj  fed  from  tlie  rnek  when  the  pastunige  grows  short. 
Dtiring  at  h^ast  nine  tuontlis  in  the  year  the  gra^s  i^  ko  Btnmg  and  luxuriant  that 
the  cattle  trump  down  and  destroy  more  than  the}'  conRiime,  It  lias  onl^'  re<^rntly 
been  dis^'oveix-d  tijal  tlie  sen  umn*h  hi  tiiis  ]iart  of  Louisiana  affortla  as  gti( 
pMlurage  as  there  is  in  the  world.  Btrong,  uulritious  grass  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance, resi-mbling  very  much  in  taste  and  npiwanince  what  is  known  in  tlie  Middla 
Slalcj*  as  red  top,  only  a  little  taller  und  as  thick  as  it  cnu  slant  I,  Fiom  ««  near  an 
ctttiuiate  as  I  could  nrnke^  if  cut  and  iured,  which  c*»uld  he  easily  done  In  the 
pro[>er  bcmsou,  it  would  yield  five  tons  of  good  hay  por  acre.  Tliere  are  tlioututnda 
of  acres  of  the  sea  nuirsh  that  could  Ihj  inot^t  profitably  used  by  those  owning  th© 
prairie  or  higher  hmd  adjoining  it.  I  am  writing  from  prrsfmal  observation, 
having  ridden  over  it  m\  horijcliack  in  pcrft^ct  safely.  The  only  obstructions  t 
guard  against  are  nmskrat  hoIcH;  but  for  a  pasture  for  at  hiist  six  mouths  in  the 
ytmr,  witliout  exix-nditure,  it  cannot  Ijc  excelled.  1  see  no  reas4»n  lo  prevent  them 
from  using  it  longer,  if  they  will  build  shetls  to  protect  their  cattle  in  midsummer. 
S^ime  of  the  natives  «iy  that  tlie  mosfitdtoos  would  kii!  them  in  the  spring  season, 
but  tills  I  doulit,  for  there  is  always  a  strong  gulf  breeze, 

*'  Deer  »re  to  be  found  here  iu  great  numbers ;  also  wild  cattle  and  hojrs. 

^' There  is  no  danger  from  floods  from  the  liigber  countries,  for  by  inquiry 
fixun  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  tlie^e  I  could  rely  on  for  the  most  accurate 
mfonnalion,  there  has  been  no  overtlovv  for  28  years,  and  llien  the  water  reached 
the  deplli  of  about  10  inches  by  backing  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  meeting 
the  floods  from  tlie  higher  lands,  remaining  bul  a  short  time  and  then  flowing  off\ 
rjipidly.  Even  in  cu&cs  of  an  overflow,  there  are  siJots  elevated  alwve  the  eoiuiu«)ii 
level  on  which  Iheyenn  go  lor  safety.  During  the  winter  season  the  nuirsh  i» 
covitikI  with  a  heavy  growth  of  the  season  previous,  which  makes  very  good  hay, 
beiufi:  perfectly  clean,  fre<*  from  rust  tir  mohl,  and  we  noticed  tiur  liorses  ate  it 
whenever  we  g?ive  tin  in  the  opixirtunity.  But  the  cattle  seem  lo  prefer  the^green 
spring  growth  which  is  just  making  ils  way  tiirough  the  nnA^  It  has  a  sweet 
with  a  very  slight  sidly  ta»ite.  I  saw  a  lot  of  cattle  that  were  turned  on  the  marsh 
in  December  when  they  were  there  and  in  bad  condition.  Tliej'  are  now  looking 
line  and  healthy,  mui  nim^'teiitlisof  them  wal  fat. 

**This  sen-marsh  hind  is  very  cheap,  and  yet  it  ia  lietter  pasture,  in  winter 
especially,  than  the  prairie  lands  that  command  ten  times  the  price.  The  cattle 
dealers  who  own  sea  niariAli  and  the  ailjoining  higiihmds  ancl  prairie  have  a  great 
advantJige  over  tb<»se  in  the  Middle  and  Westeru  States*  for  there  is  no  need  of 
fertili/.iT  *>f  any  kind,  lui  outlay  for  siheher,  and  very  little  need  of  fencing.  If 
they  fence  at  all,  it  is  byt«titking  green  willow  poles.  It  seems  to  make  liltlo 
difference  whether  they  he  the  mniu  stock  or  branches;  they  iiumeiliately  take 
root.  On  these  they  stretch  the  wire,  with  stakes  driven  down  along  the  line  to 
strengthen  it.  As  the  feneing  is  cheaply  done,  the  older  it  gets  the  stronger  it  is. 
Those  who  use  the  sea  mursh  as  a  cuttle  mnge  drive  them  tdf  in  the  latter  part  ol 
August,    At  this  season  the  heavy  ipring  and  summer  growth  has  fully  mat) 
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and  begins  to  clry»  when  it  is  burned,  to  he  out  of  the  way  of  theoomlEig  cropi 
This  grows  I'sijiiiUy^  und  furuisbes  good  pasture  alxmt  the  time  tbe  prairie  BbowB 
Ui€  effect  of  midsummer,  especially  if  the  hot  geasou  Imj  long  and  dry.  • 

"  In  tlie  native  cattle  there  can  stUI  lie  Been  tmceft  of  the  oM  Spanish  breed,! 
^Uli  enonnously  ]i»ng  sod  wide-spreatling  horns,  narrow  cheats,  high  flanks  and 
deeply-smiki-*n   Imekhonea.    All  tlie  chanicteristics  requisite  for  good  breeding 
L   animals  are  absent.    The  stock-mieera  say  tlmt  these  cattle  Are  eo  thoroughly 
I  siccliniated  thnt  it  is  a  rare  tiling  to  see  distrase  or  siekurna  of  any  ktnd  among 
I  them,  and  requlrini!:  so  liiile  stteiUinn,  they  look  uptin  them  as  the  most  profitable* 
I  IP^t^t  experience  teaches  them  it  Ia  a  mistake  to  imp<irt  olil  attlle  in  onler  to 
I  improve  the  breed,  for  they  invariabl^^  die  otT.    The  few  that  live  after  the  first 
*  yenr  Irnve  made  these  efforts  to  improve  stock  expensive  and  un pro fi table.     Some 
M^re  now  adopting  a  new  niethotl,  and,  I  think,  the  right  one,  from  what  I  fiawJI 
Xt  is  imiwrting  calves  as  soon  as  thry  are  old  enoui^h  to  leave  the  cow,     Sorao 
si^ttriition  must  be  paid  to  them  for  tlie  first  season.     They  will  then  thrive  and  do 
-4ks  -«vcll  »$  the  native  cuttle. 

■  **  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  t!iH*8t  lot  of  registeretl  Holstcin  cah'es  thnt 

X  liH^'c  ever  seen.  The  ow  n^r  says  they  are  doing  well  and  looking  la-iirr  than 
ft. lie  herd  from  which  he  Iwju^hl  Ihem  in  New  York,  They  are  al>out  10  niontha 
«>ld,  nod  are  an  large  as  any  <if  the  Alderney  cows  on  llie  plantation.  This  hertll 
i»  on  Mr,  J.  Jefferson's  plantation.  He  alM>  has  a  herd  of  about  40  registered  ' 
^liurt-boms  and  some  fine  specmiens  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed.  He  is  very 
tfkvombly  impressed  with  tbr*  Holnlcins  and  tbmk»  they  arc  tlie  cattle  for  the 
C5tiutitry." 

The  following  frcnu  tiie  description  of  St.  Landr}'  Parish  will  apply  to  tlie 
x>thers  and  to  much  of  the  {oafil  count r}^ : 

I  "The  crops,  fruits  and  gardens  of  St.  Lfmdry  and  of  the  other  five  parishes 

Maescribed  in  ihij*  circular,  excerpting  cotton  and  oats,  are  lees  tniubled  by  Insects 

l^nd  vem\in  and  less  liable  to  disease  than  they  are  in  higher  latitudes  in  other 

r^jarts  of  the  UiHte<l  States.    The  surface  cultivated  in  St.  Lamlry  yearly  ainounta 

tio  about  ltM1,(KK)  acres.     About  one-lhird  of  this  is  planted  in  cotton.     Not  a  tenth 

^Art  of  the  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation.     With  a  working  population  tike 

-^hat  of  the  Western  Statej*  and  the  same  kind  of  cultivation,  thnt  parish  rui^dit 

^  Ibeod  to  ujarkel  ye^irly  1Cmi,0(K)  \mK^  of  cotton,  50,tXK>  hogsheads  of  sugar,  75,000 

l'%»rrelB  of  moliif^s<:t4,  and  dct\  t(d»afco,  brofau  corn,  batsket  willow,  beeves,  hay, 

Biarses»  milch  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  hides,  jMiullry,  eggs,  rosin,  turpentine  and  other 

valuable  product*  to  the  aiuouai  of  from  $10,000,000  to  §15,000,000.     Such  varied 

mod  vahmble  resources  in  a  climate  so  salubrious  vun  haally  tie  found  tuiywhere 

elw?  on  the  fjice  of  the  earth. 

**The  tiudKTwl  iKiitoms  are  rich  and  are  excellent  for  sugar,  rict»,  cotton,  com, 
sweet  and  Irish  potat<»cs,  peas,  tobacco,  luehms,  pumpkins,  hay,  garden  fruits,  Ac 
Jfo  richer  laud  can  be  found  anywliere.  They  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  best 
of  sugar  wood,  and  the  swanips*  contain  an  incshangtitde  supply  of  tlie  l>eBt  of 
timlNT  for  building  purp<»ses  ai>d  for  hogsheads  and  barrels  for  the  sugar  planters.** 
The  inu?<t  u^Ttcd  productions  of  the  State  are  cotton,  sugar-cane  and  rice* 
Cntum  ia  grown  more  birgely  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  Stale,  the  censua 
nr|3'>rts  show  ins,'  tliHi  7HJ  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crt)p  of  the  State  is  produced 
north  of  itie  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  In  the  tidewater  parishes 
cntton  is  almost  entirely  replaced  liy  the  cidtivation  of  »ugar-cane  and  rice* 
Sugar-cane  is  grown  on  all  the  aUuviul  lands  in  the  State.  The  report  to  the 
Dcpitrtment  of  Agriculture  just  referred  to  saye: 

"Small  crops  of  sugar-cane  on  small  farms  are  well  adapted  to  white  lalx>r. 
^Iie  cane  may  be  planted  in  the  fall,  winter  or  spring,  and  laid  before  the  1st  of 
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Ji4}%  Ami  no  lAl>or  U  then  ne43«1ecl  in  the  rj-op  ttll  Uie  l»t  of  Novemlier,  when  tha 
flpo  cmao  is  roidy  for  the  niHK  Sii^ir-oiiiie  ia  not  suliject  to  dUr»3C  and  ih« 
f«vsg««  of  \m^  and  insecta  like  iiioBt  othtT  fn>pK.  Siniill  sugur  litrmn,  vvbi-n'  fh»m 
90  U>  100  htisrshcnds  of  sugar  an;  made  by  while  kbur,  arc  very  iimfiUilile;  Uiey 
art*  A  cH>i]ipk>ti?  8iicr-4?8e/* 

Wilhtu  Xht}  last  iwo  or  lhr(*e  yi^ar©  cuiisidenibk*  urtivily  in  Bilk  cuUnrt'  has 
taken  plnct'.  The  cnlttvulion  «>f  jutp  U  al»o  rtrinving  atlt'niUnu  Both  of  tbt^e 
havr  lKM?n  referrtHl  to  in  the  iutrcxLiictton. 

Tht'  pRHbictiim  of  rico  has  ix'<?n  Btt'adily  incrttislng  in  LoiiiBirmn,  itnd  its 
quality  Avill  comparii  favorably  with  that  of  the  famed  rice  of  Sonlb  C-arolina  and 
GiHirgia. 

All  the  crop^  of  the  Northern  States  are  raiaed  to  a  more  or  Ic^s  extent. 
Wlieat  is  limited  to  the  nortli western  part  of  tlic  Stale.  Corn  is  jrrovvn  Uirguly. 
Tohaeco  is  a  prtiniineiit  cjop.  The  raising  of  early  vegetables  for  the  Weatem 
uiarkL'ts  is  a  profitable  buBlness*.  What  ha&  Ijeen  q noted  in  rcferfnee  to  the  pro- 
duct tons  of  the  six  taiulhwentern  parishes  will  upjily  in  a  meot^ure  to  much  of  I  he 
8tate  be&idefi. 

MIKER.VL  RESOURCES. 

Among  the  reaourcca  of  LouiBiana  only  lately  utilizetl  \&  tlie  rock  Knit  at 
Petite  Anne  lislamL    Dr.  Jones  saya: 

•* Fortunately ,  Louiajana  produce®  her  own  salt  of  the  purest  cptality  luid  in 
vai5t  and  unknown  <pmn titles,  in  Petit4?  Anse  or  z\v cry's  Island, 

**  Louisinjin  rock  Hidt  presents  the  form,  apj^etirauce  and  optical  pi*operiies  of 
pure  chloiide  of  sodium.  The  large  crystalline  masses  are  so  perfectly  traut^- 
parent  and  Wx^i^  from  at!  extraneous  matte r»  and  are  so  uniform  in  their  t^fnictnre 
and  density,  that  tlicy  woukl  lie  suited  in  all  respects  for  the  most  delicate  phik>- 
sophicid  experiments  iipnn  the  transmlsBion  of  heat  through  dilfereni  nuilta.  The 
entire  muHH  of  thr  saiupk^  Bt-liited  was  nuide  np  of  crystals  and  frn^nienls  of 
crystals,  derivtnl  from  the  cube,  the  priunlive  form  of  ehUu'ide  of  sodimn.  TIi<j 
ciywtalH  prcfM'Ut  a  foiinted  trxlure  and  distinct  cleav;(i^e;  thty  feel  when  rublu'd 
In  the  liaml  \\t\\  and  knve  Uij  impression  of  moisiiirc  or  of  saline  mutter, 

**  The  sjunph'S  of  LoTimiiiua  nwk  salt  sidiuiiltcd  lo  analysis.  a«i  well  as  the 
IjiT^'e  solitl  masst*s  weighing  sevt^rul  toiiK.  are  the  purest  and  finest  siunples  of  riw-'k 
aalt  that  liave  ever  come  under  my  observaliou, 

•*One  ImndriHl  grains  of  Louisitmn  rock  salt  yield  upon  analysis: 

ChtoHtlcof  «a<liiiim  ^common  &aln ...« ,..«*,*,  99.^17 

Snlphatcof  lime.., » .«.,........,,*•» ^.a. .......     0,^19 

Sutj>hat«  of  iTvikgrte»im  .,.« ,.... ,,,* ,«. ,««..*....    0.06a 

Mcititure  (dried  aI  300*' t... .,,.., oo^J 

"  It  will  be  ol>si'rvwl  from  this  analysis  that  the  Louisiana  rtjck  salt  containa 
JiHi  |han  one-half  of  one  (ht  rent.  (n.4TH'i)  of  tlnrse  suljstnnct'S  which  tnuy  l>e  <*ou- 
■IdoitHl  as  foreigu.  \\'/.\  moisture  and  sulpkat<'H  of  lime  ami  magnrsiu,  and  whkh 
are  fouml  in  greab^r  or  lesss  qnauiities,  aceimling  to  their  purity,  in  almoat  all 
fiajnples  of  salt/' 

He  nmkes  an  analysis  of  Turk's  Island  sidt,  and  ehows  the  Louisiana  sujierior. 
Me  atso  ^ays  It  eoutainn  uothiuji;'  injuriciur^  to  mrats^ 

In  **  Mineral  Res<nirces  of  the  United  Stales,"  Prof.  E.  W.  Hil|rard  ha?*  an 
article  on  *'  The  Hnlines  of  Louisiana,"  In  which  he  says: 

*'A  Hivlt-beariiig  formation  ai>pears  in  Louisianu  in  two  widely  separated 
IMvrtions  of  the  State,  and  under  two  ditk-rent  aspects.  One  is  a  group  of  salty 
tiats  iir  Mieks'  in  tlie  nMrthwesicrn  part,  in  the  pnrisht^s  of  Welisti  i%  Ilifuvilie  and 
Winn,  northward  of  Natrhit<»ehfH;  the  other  is  the  grrat  rock-sail  mass  f*f  Petite 
Anse  or  Aver>*'s  Island,  silualed  in  the  sea  marsh  on  the  Rliores  of  VcrmillUin 
Bay.    Laat  year  large  quantities  of  a  grade  corres|K>nding  to  the  Tnrk'ti  Island 
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0Blt  were  shipped  to  tbe  extensive  packing-bout's  in  Chiciii^j,  Milwaukee  and 
iT^nwfta  City.  The  article  was  fouml  to  be  especially  adapted  a^  *hviid\n^^  suit  for 
p^cken*  Ufle,  txiih  on  lu'fnunl  of  iis  purity  and  the  slowiifss  of  its  ilLa»(>liition. 
Large  ortlers  from  tjie.ne  jmiitiIb  have  Insen  renewed.*' 

The  re|>ort  on  South  western  Louisiana  issued  by  the  Agricultunil  DrparU 
ment  says: 

**  Shortly  afler  the  late  war  a  company  was  formed  to  work  the  mine,  A 
shaft  was  sunk  and  some  work  done,  but  the  enttrpHse  was  abandoned  in  a  short 
time  ant]  lay  idle  unlil  1878,  wlien  another  company  was  formed  to  carry  *m  tha 
"work,  but  finding  ibut  a  much  larger  capital  was  required  to  put  it  on  a  saccesafal 
fcKJting  tlum  they  had  1intici|iat(x1,  they  in  turn,  after  a  very  short  trial,  retired  in 
l&Viff  of  n  ronipnny  of  New  York  capitalists,  who  are  now  mining  the  salt  and 
pu^hiii.^  tiie  work  vijrorously.  They  have  put  in  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  most 
motlern  nuichinery,  dug  eanalg,  built  and  cliartcred  Bleamt*liipa  and  vessi^ls,  and 
lately  have  completed  a  railn^)ad  to  the  mine,  which  placrs  them  in  direct  comiiiU' 
mimtion  with  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  LTnited  Stalts*  and  ptTiitJls  ship- 
ment fnmi  the  mini*  to  any  [wint  without  breaking  bulk.  Tlje  salt  from  Ihi**  ndno 
in  inarkf'teil  principjilly  in  (Jalveston,  New  Orleans  and  Mciltilu  for  ilic  Souihcrn 
Staters,  but  Inrg**  qufmiities  are  aIi*o  sliippfnl  to  the  WcHtLTti  m*'«t  puektr^  in 
KanKss  City,  St,  Louis^  Chicago^  Ac,  and  its  snle  in  Iteing  pushed  wlierever  a 
:marki't  cjm  hv  found. 

*'TIh'  wilt  is  manufsictiirt'd  into  any  sire  or  grade  the  markt't  dtmand.'* — from 
'tabh'  snll  ai^  line  tiA  tlour  up  to  hun[*8  of  Bolid  rock  as  hirge  as  vnn  Iw  4'cmveniently 
Jiaudled  for  farmirs'  mm;  The  inanufiuiure  U  mechanjcal,  no  chcmicalK  iMring 
waed,  liie  oidy  prec^iution  tji'ci'ssary  to  produce  a  bwiuliftil  while  article  lit'ing  care 
mnd  eleaulines*  in  handling.  The  wi>rks  are  now  jiroducing  2fM)  to  210  tons  jht 
^ar,  and  machinery  is  lajing  ert*ctrd  to  doubU*  this  capacity." 

OTllEH  MINERALS. 

There  are  several  groups  of  Umesttme  in  Louklaaa.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  a  rwk '*  partly  substantially  identical  witli  the  rotton  limestone  of 
3fts»issi|)pi  and  Alabama."  In  his  articb' on  "  Cultoii  Production  in  Louisiana," 
in  V*d,  V  of  Tenth  Ccnstm  f»f  tin?  Untied  St4it<'s,  Pnjf  Hilgai-d,  in  :i  brief  \iew  of 
liir  genlogieul  rerUuresof  tlic  State,  says: 

"So  far  tliegfologieal  t^truta  show  a  definite  di|i  hoiiliiward  to  the  gnlf^  but 
ii*>nhwaj-d  of  the  Prairie  Belt  tiie  dip  seemn  to  relate  more  or  le^s  to  a  (mostly 
subterranean)  ridge  or  *hitcklM*ne'  of  older  rocks — cretaf^t^ous  IhneHioni?— wldch 
mppeiurs  to  extend  from  tlie  Prairie  Region  of  Soutliwt^steni  Arkansas  in  a  wiuth- 
^taM  direction,  diagonally  acrcis?*  Wejritern  Louisiana,  m'uking  approximately  the 
•divide*  iH-'tweeji  tlie  Washita  and  lied  Kiver^,  and  rptiehiui^  I  he  gnlf  hIioi-l'  at  tho 
Toek'Salt  tieposit  of  Petite  Aime,  which  undoubtedly  in  n  f>art  ol"  the  Miuie  fonna' 
lion  as  that  from  which,  in  Nnrlhern  Louisiana,  nuiiH-rous  salt  springs  How. 
Thc*e  fti»rings  or  *lieks'  occur  in  tiats  in  \Vel>ster,  Bienvilh'  and  Winn  Parishes. 
8ome  of  thcin  have  bevn  nlilizeil  for  Ihe  numiitjMiiire  of  widt,  and  in  all  of  tlieni 
the  cretaceous  limcsttme  is  ftnuid  within  a  short  dislanee  from  the  surface,  and  of 
great  thickness.  Near  Winnflrhl  this  liriiestone  rises  into  a  ridge  75  feet  alKH'c 
the  surrounding  eountry.  A  similar  ridge,  hut  mueli  lower*  existi*  near  Ciuci»t- 
vilk%  ill  f5t,  Laiidry  Parish.  It  is  again  found  oveHyiug  the  great  sulphur  bed  in 
the  artesian  wells  of  Calcasieu,  but  at  a  deptli  of  :ino  feet,  and  it  wlil  doubtless  be 
struck  below  the  rock-salt  l»ed  of  Peljte  Anse.  »  •  ♦  Not  I'ar  from  Brustjy 
\rahey*  is  a  salt  liek  kmnvn  as  llayhunrs  lick,  where  much  salt  was  made  d*jring 
the  war.     It  is  undtrlaid  liy  gypsum  and  (cretaceous)  limestone,  from  which  good 
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lime  caitj  lie  Immcd.  *  •  *  'A  similar  lick  is  *  Kmg'iSi/  lujir  ibe  un  rib  east 
corner  of  Red  River  Parish,  where  ibe  limcgtone  occurs  id  i?von  greater  ubun* 
dance  and  of  the  best  quality.  A  siniilur  limy  spot  occurs  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Ihe  pnrit^h,  m^M  Judy  Post-office,  on  the  heads  of  Du^lemonji  Bnyou.'* 

The  Stiile  is  rich  in  maris.  The  foUowing  is  from  an  iiiiinii/w  publiBhetl  in 
Ihe  New  Orleans  Daily  Stntcp; 

"The*  uiurl  t?t*iHK^'blly  in  a  fortune  to  the  State.  On  my  Ifiiid  then"  is  u  small 
lake  culled  the  bottomless  laki-,  lM2«aus;e  ti  polo  can  U^  pus^licd  down  n  ACrtmt 
distance  in  ilit^  mud  anil  no  stable  lioltom  is  found.  This  is  pure  marl,  and  in  it 
Uu're  are  tiiillioms  of  tons/* 

The  Agricultund  Departnient  Repoil  prt'vionsly  quoted  says* 

'*The  deposits  in  the  iHittoiu  tif  the  Imyous  are  rich  iK^ds  of  muck,  into  which 
a  pole  umj  be  run  to  the  deplb  of  10  feet  or  more,  Thi»  ia  an  excellent  manure 
for  gardens.     The  supply  is  inexhaustible." 

Recently  several  vnrierieft  of  fine  marble  have  been  discovered.  Building 
aandgtone,  fire  clay  and  kaolin  also  exist,  G>Tpsuni  hiift  l»«^*n  found  in  several 
localities. 

TIMBER. 

Loaialana  b  rich  In  tho  exUmt  and  varieties  of  her  timber.  Thero  arc 
Immense  forests  i>f  pine,  the  different  varieties  of  oak,  bLiu*k  walnut,  hickory, 
gum,  lime,  pecan,  sycamore,  mn^noliji,  aah,  and  other  trees.  The  New  Orleans 
Times-Dcnioenit,  in  a  recent  issue,  said: 

**In  Louisiana  there  are  over  38,000  square  miles  of  woodlands.  In  some 
portions  of  tlie  Stale  the  forests*  averati^e  97  per  cent,  of  the  whole  hind,  leaving 
only  3  iwT  cent,  for  cleaj-jngs  and  cultivated  delde.  The  l(ml)er  differs  with  Xh» 
character  of  the  land.  The  prevailiuir  forest  p^rowth  of  the  j^oiul  uplands  is  a  very 
gi)od  one  of  mixe<i  timber.  Oaks  of  various  kinds,  but  principally  of  the  rod, 
while,  black  and  post-oak  varieties;  the  dogwocKl,  l>ee<'h,  sai^sufnis,  bickorj%  black 
gum,  sweet  gum,  a^h,  maple  and  the  «hortleaf  pine  constitute  the  larger  growth. 

"The  growth  of  the  pine  hills  is  almost  exclusively  of  majestic  long-leaf 
pines,  interspersetl  with  an  undergrowth  of  scrubby  black-jacks. 

"The  forest  in  the  liluff  lauds — always  magniticent^ — is  made  up  of  oaks  of 
all  kinds,  especially  the  white  and  ttie  water  oaka  varieti€»,  magnolias,  beeches, 
poplars  and  hollies. 

*'  The  alluvial  lands,  except  where  cleared  for  cultivation,  are  covereil  with 
magnificent  foresis  of  c^^irese,  gum,  ash,  pecan,  cotton-wo<id,  hackberry,  the 
varieties  of  oak,  maple,  sycauiore  and  holly. 

"The  pine  flats  are  found  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Tauimauy,  Tangipahoa, 
Livingston  and  Calcasieu.  Their  growth  is  longde^if  jijne,  almost  devoid  of 
undergrowth.  The  supply  of  timber  in  tlie  State  seems  inexhaustible.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  more  than  one-eigblb  of  tbt^  virgin  forest  of  Louisiana  has 
been  felliHl  Tlie  live-oak  is  found  on  the  sonthem  or  gulf  coasts  on  the  Chenieres 
and  Buck  ridges  and  bayous,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  tliroughout  the 
alluvial  region  of  the  State.  The  forests  of  the  State  are  filled  with  all  varieties 
of  timljcr  adapted  to  the  manufiicture  of  woodenware,  bouse  or  ship  building 
After  the  live-oak  in  value  comes  the  cypress.  The  split  timber  has  been  known 
to  witbsland  the  exposure  of  a  hundred  years  in  a  fence.  It  is  indestructible 
under  ground  or  water,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  sugar  planters  for  c<iolerB, 
barrels  and  hogs^heads.  It  is  usetl  alno  for  slnngles  and  fencing:.  The  long-leaf 
pine  is  the  finest  in  the  world  for  building  bouses  or  ships.  These  endless  forests 
iiffbrd  an  ample  field  for  the  hunberuian  or  manufacturer  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine 
ar  charcoal.  The  oak  is  in  demand  In  the  shape  of  staves  for  exportation,  and,  in 
oonnection  with  the  hickory^  pecan,  gum  and  locust,  affords  ample  material  for 
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Dinking.  The  fn'eat  Stiile  of  Cidifornia  growB  Dot  a  mngle  tr«^  whU'ti  will 
nxfike  a  wftgdfi  liuU.'* 

The  e«trmutes  of  the  Cenisiis  De(iniiiiu'nt  platftl  the  jnne  supply  of  LcHiiBuina 

,  in  1880  Bt  iS/ilS^WKlJMM)  feet— 2 0.588. (XKMIW)  feet  of  hjng-leaved  pine  {pmm  am- 

4rati»\  and  21»C^25,(XSO,00(^  feet  of  short  leavtU  pnie  {pinus  mitk.)    Loumlana  ib 

GunouB  now  for  her  cyiiresa.    It  iflcimijmmtively  new  in  buiMing,  but  \^  gfttiug 

vcFy  ixipular.     A  pronximtit  writer  hiu*  n-otitly  saiil  of  it: 

"  A  wood  in  wliith  Louipiliiiui  hna  a  ^reat  interest  Jb  cyjiress,  wiiieh  llio  Stutc 
^rrowg  in  lurirer  qtiitntities  limn  any  other  in  ttie  Uni<Jii-  Valunble  cypress  PWftmpe 
exist  along  the  Aidmfaliiya  and  its  trihiititrit!**  and  scjiltrred  tlimnghimt  the 
aouthem  portion  of  lliis  Stale,  The  nverils  of  tliis  wood  hnveonly  reei'Dlly  been 
discovered.  Wl»en  the  &aw  mills  hv<;^nn  niimufueturin*,'  eyf)res4S  lumlier  they  found 
%*cry  little  demand  fi>r  it^  but  they  liave  since  quadrupled  their  production^  and 
find  nn  ea-s^y  market  for  all  tliey  ejin  saw.  This  Iniiiher  ia  juj*t  bei^inning  to  he 
introiluc:t*t|  into  the  Northern  markets^,  and  its  advantairea  are  now  acknowledged. 

"The  wood  is  fine  grained.  After  exponitre  to  the  air  it  l>econii"a  of  a  dim 
reddit«h  color.  It  po^<^*l'8se8  great  Btrensrth  and  elat^tieity,  and  is  iiglilerand  less 
reminona  than  the  wood  of  the  pines.  To  these  propi^rtles  is  mlded  the  faculty  of 
long  resit+tauce  to  the  heat  and  moisture  of  a  Son  them  ciimiite.  The  color  of  the 
bark  and  pro[>erlies  of  the  wiwd  vary  witli  the  nnture  of  the  Boil,  Trta-e  growing 
near  the  natnntl  l)ed  of  rivci-s,  and  swrronnded  hidf  the  year  with  water  to  the 
heiifht  of  three  or  four  feet,  have  a  lighter  colored  hark  than  those  standing  where 
water  doe^  not  reach  them,  and  their  wood  is  wliiter»  li^a  resinouB  and  lighter. 
TUi»e  lire  called  white  cypress;  the  others  are  darker,  and  so  called  red  cypresa. 

"Alon^  tl»e  MisaiflSTppi  River  grow  large  cypress  gvvamps  jimt  Jiaek  of  the 
CQUivated  land.  In  theee  ewainpp,  where  on  tlie  deep,  miry  soil  a  new  layer  of 
vegetable  mold  is  every  year  dejwsited  by  the  floods,  the  cypress  attnina  iXm 
^^teM  deveki|mK>nt-  Tlie  largest  trees  are  120  feet  hi  height  and  from  25  to  40 
feel  in  circumterence  Hliove  the  conical  IraMi',  which  at  the  surfacG  of  the  earth  is 
Always^  three  or  four  linics  an  Itirge  aa  the  conlinyed  dhimeterof  the  trunk, 

"Tbie  wood  is  now  uaetl  for  VJirions  ptirpogi^,  and  there  is  an  inereaBing 
inquiry  for  it.  Boat  builders  use  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  Many  of  the  ^mall 
boatB  lie  longing  to  the  men-of-war  in  tl»c  United  States  sennce  am  conBtrueied  of 
cyprt»«s;  much  is  u*ied  for  water  tanks,  sngar-coolers  ?tiKl  cifitemB  on  aeeimnt  of 
Itft  durability;  aome  entera  into  the  conjitrnction  of  bouHCB  and  house  finishing,  ft 
l)eing  excellent  in  ceiling,  and  lurge  rjuantitics  are  made  into  ©hingles  and  railroad 
cros4^-tlea.  Some  claim  that  flliiiigles  proprrly  prepu red  will  Inst  100  years;  they 
are  t*ertainly  very  duraljle.  Wood  taken  from  submerged  swiun^m,  which  luia  l>eeii 
in  contact  with  the  dcenying  iufluenerH  of  mud  and  water  for  untold  ceaturic'S^  is 
found  to  l»e  in  an  excellent  Ptateof  preservation,  Cyiirr*»«  b>gs  have  lucn  taken 
from  the  soil  deep  und*'meiilli  New  Orleans  in  good  condition.  Evidences  are 
abimdant  rmA  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  lasting  i>rojierti<'8  <»f  the  wood;  henoe, 
it  is  gratlually  creeping  into  use  more  aufl  more  each  yeiir.  Already  it  Ls  t»eiiig 
useil  in  numy  honsea  in  New  York  City  in  linishing,  with  calls  ftjrmore/' 

LANDS, 

There  are  iK^tli  United  States  and  State  lands  in  Louisiana  snbject  to  home- 
fltend  entry.  The  price  of  State  huidii  when  sold  outright  ranges  fi-oni  l*i^  cente 
U»  $L2.^»  the  former  being  for  overttowetl  marsh  laud,  A  honieat^^ad  of  1(M)  acres 
can  I je  entered  for  abtjut  |14  caf*h  and  $t)  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  The 
United  Slates  lands  ciiu  be  entered  und<^r  the  Ilrjme^tejid  Act,  or  can  l)e  bought  at 
|b25  to  $2.50  an  acre;  IfiO  acres  can  also  be  procrured  from  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  Timber  Culture  Act,    Thus  480  acres  of  land  can  be  pro* 
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cured  in  tbJ0  Bt&le,  Women  can  lionieHtcacl  tht^  SUU?  I&ikL    Aside  from  the  public 

lands,  imnilgrunts  can  buy  hind  in  nearly  every  purish  in  llie  8tnte  in  cpmnlUies 
to  Buit  Ihem,  and  at  exlremi'ly  low  priws.  The  Bcardty  nf  bibor  uml  olher  causes 
kave  necceailated  a  ni'duction  in  the  size  of  plantations,  and  hind  is  Bolil  in  eome 
instancfs  at  prices  merely  iicuninal.  Considemble  timl>erland  is  yet  purchasable 
at  origiiial  pni:e«,  wmie  purin  of  which  are  nioBt  bounti'ously  tinilM*red. 


I 


M.1NUFACTURE8. 

In  nuLiiufacturing,  LouLsIana  is  making:  gotxl  progrest^,  due  to  BiK.'cinl  advan- 
tageti  poKMt-HM'd  l»y  I  be  BUiie  for  ci-rUiin  brnnchen  of  industry,  Rucb  n&  the  manu- 
facture of  coium  goods,  the  luanijmiiilion  of  cr>iton  eeed,  Jute  and  ropt?  fa<^;iorieB, 
canniui^  eetabliFhnimtJH,  the  nmiiufaeture  of  lumber,  etc.  The  eotton  inilU  in  the 
State  run  .'il^fUiH  f^pindk'K  jiutl  ^24  looms, 

Tbe  extent  of  ihv  coitoO'Sfe^J  oil  ndll  induBlry  in  LouiBiana  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  exlmeit  from  a  recent  address  of  Hon.  T.  J.  S^mmt^s  at  New  ■ 
Urleaus:  ■ 

''To-day  the  oil  nulla  of  Louisiana  consume  130,000  Urns  of  ci>ttou  seed.  The 
producl  is  75,000  to  9(^,000  Imui :*l9  t»f  crude  oil,  worth  on  an  average  alxjut  $17 
per  lisirr*'! ;  a;i,0fl0  to  45,000  tuns  of  oil  C4tke  and  oieal^  worth  about  |;2tf  prrliiD; 
4,000  to  (J>n(K>  baluH  of  limers  or  short  staple  cotton  i-emoved  by  nmelunery  from 
the  bulb  of  the  ecttton  &*'nl.  worlli  $21  per  bide.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
whole  pn»ttuet  lluetuati-H  aunujilly  froui  |2/i(W).0O0  to  $:i,WO,(KX),  while  piior  to 
the  wjir  ctiUoo  seed  was  Ibniwn  ai*ide  as  uselfss  exeept  a&  a  fertilizer,  and  tlmt  to 
a  limilt^l  exteut*  This  industr)*  pay»  annually  for  river  and  railroad  tranaptirta- 
lion  abotii  |Jir>n,t>00;  it  t>ay§  for  lalnirat  tin-  uiill  alNJtit  S3o0,000,  besides  incident- 
ally affiinliDg  a  means  of  livelibotHl  to  numerous  agents  in  the  countr}*,  aactitton 
seed  is  an  article  of  barter  nt  country  stores;  it  brings  to  our  p<irt  annually  »  fl*»et 
of  vesst'ls  to  trunsjMirt  rbe  prtuluet  it»  other  e«ninirif».  This  indnstr}'  is  yet  in  Ita 
iiit'uney ;  itti  pobii*ibilitH*8  are  vast/' 

Like  all  tlie  S^iutheni  StJites  in  whieh  there  is  a  large  ©njjply  of  yvllow  pine, 
the  iHJsine^s  <if  tnimufacturing  lumlMi^r  has  greatly  inereasetl.  Saw  mills  and  wood* 
working  estaljbahinents  are  springing  up.  and  are  proving  profitabh*  enterprisea. 

A«  nn  intlucement  to  the  establishment  of  factories  in  the  State,  the  foUowing 
article  has  been  enrl>otlied  in  its  Cons^titntion.    Article  207  of  tlie  Constitution  of  ^ 
X879,  after  enumeniting  tbe  property  used  for  worship,  charitable  inslitutions,  eic.»  ■ 
which  are  exempt  from  taxation,  goes  on  to  sjiy  :  ™ 

'  Tliere  ahull  altwi  be  exeni|it  from  t-axution  and  license  for  a  period  of  10 
years  from  the  adoption  of  thin  C<»nHlitution,  the  capital,  machinery  and  other 
property  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabric^,  leather,  bIioch,  hariie^is, 
eaddlery,  bal>i,  tlour,  machinerv.  agricultural  implements  and  funuture,  and  other 
articles  of  wooO.  marble  or  stone;  m>i\\\  statiouery,  ink  and  paper,  boat  buildiug 
and  chocolate;  provided  that  nut  h'8s  ttian  tive  hands  are  employed  in  anyone 
fiw^tor)'/' 

EDUCATION, 

The  State  has  a  system  of  puhlic  scIuhjIs,  The  amount  apt>ropriated  for  their 
aupporl  bus  nut  lieretnfore  been  enough  to  ensure  the  thoroughness  and  elBciency 
cbftraelerislie  of  the  Bystems  of  some  of  the  olhc  r  States,  but  the  intc^i-est  in  free 
»cht)ols  is  incr<'U.Ming,  and  there  is  n(»  douht  that  in  a  short  time  the  s*'hools  of  Ihia 
State  will  be  |)lHce<l  on  a  more  BulMtantiul  basis,  and  that  prov^ision  will  be  made 
for  a  more  tborouirh  training  of  teachers. 

There  art*  numerous  private  schools  and  colleges.  The  Tula  no  University  of 
Louisiana  at  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
South. 
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LAWS, 

The  following  are  eoine  proviutoiiB  of  kw  thut  will  be  of  interest ; 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  levy  an  anniial  poll  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
^mblic  ficho*ilB  upon  every  male  jiihiibitJiiit  in  Ihc  Sude  over  the  a|je  of  twenty-one 
jfciire,  which  8han  never  lie  less  tljfin  iiniMhilliir  nor  exceed  one  dollar  and  a  half 
firr  capitis  and  the  General  Assembly  jshull  pass  la\v«  to  i*nforev  piiyment  of 
wttdd  tax, 

"The  State  lax  on  property  for  all  puq>06eB  whatever,  ineURlin;f  expense  of 
^ovcnmituil,  8cliot>K levees  and  interest,  shall  not  excei»tl  in  any  tjiie  year  six  mills 
€*n  the  dollar  of  Us  assessed  valuatton,  and  no  parish  or  munieijml  tax  for  all  pur- 
ftiiftes  whrttsMjever  shall  exceed  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  of  valuiition. 

"There  shiiH  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  sale  by  any  proeei*8  whatever, 
*^xrept  as  herein  provided^  the  *  homesteads*  Ao/wi  ^dd  owned  by  the  debtor  and 
<*<»ruplrd  by  him»  consisting  of  Inntls,  buildinjcrs  and  iippmlcnamces,  whether  niral 
*jr  urlmn,  t*l'  every  head  of  a  family,  or  persons  having  a  mothiT  or  futlier,  a  jierson 
«ir  persiins  dependent  on  iiim  or  her  for  snpjiort;  also,  one  wtirk  horse,  one  wagon 
or  eart»  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows  and  eidvi^  twenty-flvn  head  of  bo«^,  or  one 
thousand  pininds  of  baron  or  its  eqnivali'nt  in  pork,  whethtT  these  exempted 
r«<}liJ(TtE  be  attache<l  to  a  homestead  or  not,  and  on  a  farm  the  necessary  quantity 
«f  com  and  fodder  for  the  current  ycfir.  and  the  Deeeseary  farming  implements  to 
Ihe  value  of  |2.000  " 

FISH   AND  GAME. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  MiHsisi^ipfd  River, the  hikes  and  ljayous»a1>oimd  with 
fish  of  thegreatt^t  variety;  and  Louit^iana  prt)duces  not  only  Ihe  gi-eatest  abun 
dance  of  dcUeious  tl^b,  Iiut  she  litis  als*i  snflleient  to  estabbsh  a  large  export  trade, 

TliP  nmrkcis  of  New  Orleans  alnitrnd  with  oysters,  eraljs,  entwtlsh  mu]  shrimp 
of  tlie  flni*bt  quality  and  the  most  delicate  tlavtir, 

Nc»  ciiy  in  the  world  is  betler  supplied  wilh  the  most  valuable  products  of 
her  Bcnl,  foretits  and  waters  tlisin  New  Orleans,  and  her  restHirees  in  the  matter  of 
foo<I  and  fruits  are  enlarged  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  Ikiundlcsa  resources  of 
the  tropical  islands  imd  continental  regions  lying  to  the  south. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and  Ltmisiana  generally  have  as  abundant 
supplies  of  the  great  staples  of  human  food  and  of  fruits  and  game^  and  tif  the 
at.*tual  hixuries  of  life,  as  any  pe«jple  on  the  globe. 

A  recent  writer  has  said  of  the  southwestern  parishes  of  the  8tate: 

**The  verj'  poorest  class  of  people  live  on  what  we  of  the  Miildle  Nortbern 
States  term  luxnries.  All  the  baj^ous  and  lakes  are  full  of  the  finet^t  fish,  such  aa 
trunt,  black  bass,  gar,  Siichylia»suafish,  gns jjergo,  and  numerous  othej-s  which  I  do 
not  call  to  mind  just  at  this  moment,  and  on  these  (?ame  waters  ahound  in  great 
numbers  canvns-tiack,  red-head,  mallard,  bald-pale,  bbie  and  green-wing  teal»  and 
summer  ducks.  Wild  geese  are  on  the  lakes  and  sea  marsh  the  entire  winter.  All 
lilts  is  perfectly  free.  There  are  no  ducking  cIuIih  or  fishing  nionojudies  here* 
Every  one  is  at  perfe^^t  liberty  la  fish  and  shoot.  The  best  jack-snipe  grounds  in 
the  world  are  found  in  the  Teehe  Country,  To  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
mipe,  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  three  that  killed  53  birds  on  a  piece  of  ground, 
measureiJ  as  accunitcly  as  we  c<mld  by  stepping,  that  was  a  little  less  than  an  acre. 
Then  we  did  not  kill  haif  that  flew  up.  Snipe  feed  here  by  the  thousand.  They 
atso  have  plover,  rail,  [irairie  chickens  and  quail  in  great  abundance,  1  liave  seen 
gunners  a  little  farther  north  tratnping  miles  and  miles  to  get  a  shot  at  birds  found 
hfm?  feedmg  and  jumping  around  seemingly  iu  perfect  security,  for  they  are  not 
moleftteti  here  by  tiie  sportsmen,  I  allude  to  such  birds  aa  robins,  doves,  flickers, 
reed-birds,  field-larks  particularly,  for  they  are  very  shy  in  the  North.    The;  do 
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oot  fly  away,  but  WMlk«  And  will  let  n  pcrmn  get  within  li)  feet  of  XU^m,  Tlier« 
are  nlso  n  g^rt-nt  Jiiaiiy  dtt-r  in  ilus  ounnty,  which  gentTnlly  frfqut^nl  \\w  sh*«  inMrah. 
Opf>»sum,c'oon,  mbMt  ni\i\  rril  sijujrji*!  artf  vrry  iiuinert»u»,  luit  art*  Kdilmn  or 
ncrfr-r  huntocl.  Tlttre  m  ^utiie  iihvuys  in  s4iii&on,  Wlicn  it  iB  aiit  for  <>n«*  kind,  tiie 
titht-r  is  rtuiiiiii:,  ho  ilini  n  sportsman  in  nlwnys  m  Xm  ^h»ry.** 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Ni>  iitlier  city  on  this  continent  ib  ^  unique  in  its  ii8f»ecl8  a»  tUi^  the  ciiii*f 

city  of  Louishma,  lis  quaint  hurly  burly;  ils  gay  and  giddy  pcHjplr;  its  love  of 
pageantr}' ;  itt4  surprising  ahanilou;  its  fondni^es  for  parndiii>>;  its  union  of  hu{<;tlG 
and  idlent'ss;  the  coarse  sav^agery,  squalor,  ignorance,  of  jiait  of  ilt^  |KipulatioQ, 
and  the  gentle  nfineiuunt,  high  culture  and  effervescent  hrightiiess  of  manner  of 
another;  the  Blench  of  its  gutters,  and  tlie  floral  glories  of  its  gurdens  and  parks; 
its  grotestpie  and  chaolie  arcldlecrure;  itd  ninrkel8»  and  their  noisy  and  Donde- 
ecrtpt  vendors;  the  diverin?  dialects  of  its  inhahitiuils;  the  eloquence  of  its  clergy; 
the  deHccralion  of  the  SabUith  in  games,  entertainments,  pic-nics,  theatrics  and 
conduct  of  Inminess;  its  extravagance  in  dress  and  the  gayety  of  it;  itscont^um- 
mate  l*eggarH;  ils  fine  wines  and  cigars;  its  world-known  carnival,  and  tlie 
malchlesfs  pnrticipaijon  in  it«  spirit;  the  knightly  valor  of  ila  gentlemen,  their 
hot^pitaUty  atul  unspeakable  chwrm  of  manner;  the  glorious  beauty,  clegimce, 
Kpurklc,  of  ils  ladies— t hi t^c  and  far  more  that  defy  enumeration  give  to  NtfW 
OiiiaiiB  Hspecls  knleidoseopic  and  baarr&n 

The  bushiesH  poBsibililies  of  this  most  advantageouely  located  city  are  almost 
bryood  conjpularion.  **New  Orlejms  enjoys  advantages  wliich  are  pecubar,  and 
which  nmst  mnke  her  a  gretit  emporium  of  trade  and  commerce.  The.se  ore  tbe 
tacjli'  for  transportation  of  heavy  freiglit  by  river;  her  system  of  railrfiads; 
her  sale  and  deep  water  port;  her  gei>graphio>Hl  proximity  to  Mexico,  Central  and 
Sf3Uth  America,  She  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  prf»dutta  and  manufacture?;  of 
the  Miflsissippi  bai^in  and  of  the  Western  Stated,  Hhe  should  uIn*  Ih?  the  distribu- 
ting point  for  the  iiir|)orts  fmiu  neighi-MDring  countries.  The  Panama  Canal,  when 
conMrucied,  will  vtmm  an  enormous  increaae  in  her  tniftie  She  is  but  five  days 
from  Colon,  Ifie  mouth  of  ttie  c:*n:d;  one  dny*B  crossing  will  bring  lier  to  Panama. 
This  means  cominiininitinn  in  nix  days  with  the  western  coast  of  Ceiitnil  and 
Soulh  Auieric^,  and  am  al«4or[>lion  of  all  tlie  heavy  freight  from  our  California 
coastj  and  the  supply  of  tlie  wants  of  the  |ieople  on  the  western  cuist  of  Central 
America  under  such  favonible  conditions  as  to  defy  competition.  More  iBtimale 
connections  with  Mexico  will  stimulate*  traffic  between  the  two  countries,  a  large 
portum  of  which  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  lap  of  New  Orleans.*' 

New  Orleani^  out^ht  to  be  the  great  ci  liter  fif  sugar  refining*  Her  proximity 
to  Culm  and  her  position  us  the  emporium  of  the  htnue  supply;  her  river  for  dis- 
iribulion,  alonj;  with  her  railroads*  show  this.  The  unnatural  comin'tition  of 
Clerman  beet-sugar  cannot  continue.  She  ought  to  murmfaeture  llour  fr*»rn 
Southern' raiwHl  wlieat,  and  tlistribule  it  to  South  and  Central  America,  West 
Indies  and  Mexico.  Mnuy  considemliona  urge  her  eligibility  as  a  gretit  cotton 
matmfacturing  city.  Years  hence  Southern-raist*d  wool  will  come  here  in  great 
quantity,  and  woolen  factories  ought  to  spring  up.  Silk  factories  we  ought  to 
confidently  ex|iect,  too.  Her  proximity  to  Texas  and  South  Anjenca  for  litdea 
point  to  her  hs  a  nujst  proper  place  for  mannfacluring  lx>ots  and  shoes,  harness 
trunks  and  other  articles  into  wbiclj  leailier  largely  enters.  Here  ought  to  be 
canntMl  extensively  oysters,  shrimp,  fish,  terrapin?*,  wild  duck,  figs,  oranges,  pine> 
apples,  many  vegetables,  etc 

Irrm  ship-building — and  wooden,  too,  for  that  matter— ought  to  here  And  one 
of  its  moBl  eligible  localities.    Proximity  to  coal  and  iron;  competlug  railroada 
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ihvm  tbe  fields  of  these  mineralB,  with  clown  grades;  a  river  entering,  so  to  speak, 
<liBtant  fiekls  to  clK*iipen  th(^&e  firotlucts;  the  chcfape^it  and  bt?«t  tirnlMT  tn  the 
world— Southern  while  oak  and  yellow  piiu^ — ^near;  dt'*'p  water  and  pk^nty  of 
room  fur  lauudiing — all  tbe«e  and  more  ehow  the  indm-emenls  in  this  indnslr}% 

No  place  **eem8  so  fit  for  the  snat  of  an  immense  industry  in  tin.'  mannfactnr' 
ing  of  fnrnitnre,  whether  one  rfgards  her  proximity  to  the  tine  wooib  of  the 
tropk%  or  her  conllirnity  to  tlie  abiindttnl— almost  untouelied — woods  of  the 
South.  This  city  could  hardly  have  a  rival  in  the*  eonntry  in  the  manufacture  of 
cither  cheap  or  moHt  elegant  furniture.  Comparative  non-eonipelitton,  hirgenf^s 
of  territory  for  cnnsnnipiion,  cheapne**^  and  facility  of  dibtribution,  are  all  addi- 
tional and  most  important  faeiorn. 

New  Orleans  on^ht  lo  Ih«  a  prodigious  prof hirer  of  woodenware,  Thi«  needs 
no  further  word,  lla^'^  are  exported  hence  to  New  York,  Thia  ia  suggestive 
entnii;h  of  pai>pr  mimuhieture. 

New  Orleans  ought  to  export  the  bidk  of  the  totjacco  raised  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.     This  product  would  tUiis  bring  more  money  to  its  proilucers. 

A  large  increase  of  capital,  available  for  current  uses,  is  badly  needed  in  New 
Orleans,    This  city  is  now  too  depenilent  upon  New  York, 

Most  Western  importations  ouglit  to  come  via  New  Orleans,  and  the  South 
will  find  her  one  of  the  most  eligilile  ports  for  the  exp*irt?ilron  of  her  future 
hotneinBde  flour,  cotton  goods,  canned  meats  and  vejrelables,  hoots,  shoet*,  harness^ 
farming  utensil**,  machintry,  etc.  Coal  and  bunlwr,  l<wi,  ought  to  hnd  lar^e  expor- 
tation from  thia  port.  There  munt  Ik;  a  great  fnture  in  these.  Certainly,  New 
Orleans!  «>ught  to  l>e  the  great  entrepot  for  the  leas  and  silks  of  China  and  Japikn 
and  foi  the  coffee  and  b pices  of  the  tropics.  The  completion  of  either  the  great 
canal  across  the  Islhmus  or  Eads^  ship  railway  will  open  a  [with  which  New 
Orlenns  ought  to  enter, 

**The  South  is  the  coming  country/*  New  Orleans*  is  the  gnteway  lo  tht» 
world  lo  and  from  the  South  and  West 


TEXAS 


It  IB  wilb  a  &i*.58^  of  jLjreiit  etiilmrraKhinfUt  llial  I  undertake  a  tlcecriplion  of 
thfi  State  of  Texas.  Her  VHBlnes8  of  urea  is  oppressive  to  the  cuntemplAtion, 
when  atteuiplin^  to  convey  a  just  conception  of  it.  Her  marvelJous  pro^eaa 
iiniiqiiati'»  autlientic  statistics,  uiitl  to  do  lier  juMtice,  one  niUBl  disregjird  tliem 
and  inviule  the  reiilnj  of  wmjecturt* — n  eoiirst?  iilwn)'H  (»i*en  to  criiiL'i.sm,  grectlily 
seized  bj  tlie  caviller  and  detractor,  mid  always  rrpuj;:nant  to  a  writer  deisirin^  t<> 
(lecare  conviction  by  iiiiqu«'«tioaid»h'  duta.  Again,  Texas  hns  liiicl  no  geological 
snrvey,  and  in  llna  regard  she  lum  done  herself  a  gross  injiihlice  imd  nmde  a  most 
egregious  mistake.  While  she,  heyond  cavil,  l»as  great  niinend  rirhcs,  their  eMt^iit 
and  variety  arc  illy  dctintMl.  Not  ItJ  «peuk  of  them  wootil  Int  luiik  ijijiiBliee;  to 
define  them  with  even  an  approximation  is  impossible ;  to  emloi-se  the  wild  elaimft 
of  enihutiiastlf  ignorance  or  of  sinister  exaggeration  Is  nt)t  to  \m?  thought  of. 
Exploitation  is  in  progn^ss  all  tlm  while.  Great  diHcoverieB  are  d aimed  to  Uuvp 
been  made,  of  which  many  are,  doubtless,  true;  and  it  is  like  ly  that  Texas  will 
add  to  her  other  stupendous  reaources  stores  of  mineral  weallii  as  yet  imsus- 
pected — certainly  not  foreshadowed  as  yet  hy  any  authentic  iMncnllrtc  exploitatum. 

It  is  also  true  thnt  Texas  is  hirgely  in  a  transition  stale,  in  s*>mc  asi>fet&. 
Are^is  devoted  lo  ranges  are  conuiig  into  agrieulinral  con<litlons.  Instead  oP 
bri^ding  cattle  and  s-elling  thtrn  yiMnig,  to  Ihj  raised  and  fa  it  en  ed  on  AV  extern  soil, 
she  will  diaiise  more  and  more  the  rune  he  nu>de;  niise  c<im,  and  reiir  and  fatten 
her  own  cattle,  and  so  vastly  Tncrease  her  own  wealth,  as  well  as  modify  a  cbnr* 
ai'teristic  vocation. 

It  is  certainly  true,  too»  that  Texas  is  gravitating,  in  ctunmon  with  other 
Southern  States,  more  and  more  lownrtls  manufacturing. 

The  great  qauniily  of  wool  she  raises;  her  ascendency  as  a  cotton  State,  ftug- 
gest  the  manufacture  of  llicBe  sta|)les  into  fahrici^,  and  there  is  progress  thai  wtkj. 

Her  stores  of  iron  and  coal  Huggest  possihiliiiea  for  mituufacture  for  honie 
supply;  and,  Western  consumption,  it  would  he  idle  to  forecast. 

Her  wheat  area  and  production,  and  the  early  ripening  of  the  staple,  suggest 
an  industry  in  the  nianufaclure  4if  cjirty  flnur  for  the  Northern  markets,  (to  be 
sent  thence  cheaply  hy  water  from  Galveston  or  New  Orleiins,)  and  for  South 
America  and  the  West  ladies. 

Any  one  can  see  that  in  tiiis  undefinedneRs  of  progression,  In  this  undiscov- 
ered  mineral  weidth,  in  this  ferment  of  transition  and  agitation  of  the  public 
mtiid  towards  the  new,  it  is  difficult  to  write  of  Texas;  f<^r  while,  in  a  sense,  well 
si^tletl — populated— t<lie  is  unsettled.  She  ouglit  to  be  and  may  Ixj  a  great  manu- 
facturing State  in  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  but  she  is  not;  her  capabilities  and 
superb  opportunities  only  promise  it. 

She  ought  to  he.  unless  appearances  greatly  d(H:t*ive,  a  great  producer  of  iron^ 
coal  and  copper,  yet  she  is  not. 

But  the  great  influx  of  population  and  capital ;  the  pushing,  hustling,  driviDg 
spirit  of  her  people,  promise  at  an  early  day  an  awakening  t^j  idl  great  possiblM' 
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Utt'Ajid  a  utilizatum  of  tln-m.  Still,  [wr  pliu^r'B  niiike  it  iniposeible  to  truly 
descrilie  her;  liiit  piioiigli  l&  known  to  entlUc  hvr  to  thti  ttpjKlktion  ©he  will  one 
€3ay  win»  without  queatmaing — ihjit  of  Hie  Euipire  State;  iha  facile  prtneepM  of 
American  commoDweoltlm  in  the  migliiy  rrpuliHc  of  tho  United  States. 

The  fallowing  gcn<^nil  Kurvty  of  tlit^  Stale  in  from  the  last  census  rei>i>rt ; 
"Texns  i«  the  exlrruui  ts^iulhwt^alirn  Slsilc  of  the  Unioti,  the  Rio  Giiuiile  &ep- 
suTitin^  it  from  Mexico^  and  the  meridiiiu  of  lO:]''  foruiitiej  the  line  bulweun  tt  nnd 
^K€*w  Mexifo.  On  the  north  tht^  Ixuinilnry  is  nutrkitl  by  the  Riti  River  from 
JLauisiaiia  to  the  nu*ri»liHn  of  lofl",  tlienee  nurihwartl  of  ihut  nierictinn  to  its  imer- 
^^eclioQ  Willi  the  |mralh'l  of  'M'^  IJf»'  norlh  kilitude.mid  Ihenco  we^t  to  tlio  nieritlian 
maf  103**,  There  are  2'J5  counliefl  m  the  Slate,  72  of  whieh  am  Ktill  imorg-anizetl, 
^nd  thry  vnry  in  areu  from  150  to  12,0fJ0  fwiusire  miles,  the  krye  couiilies  ]y\n^  in 
'MAiG  uninlmhit(*<l  portion  of  tlie  Stale  ou  the  west. 

"The  entire  area,  lis  cstinmtt'd  by  Mr.  Henrj'  Gnnueit,  geojt^'rapher  of  tliff 
Tenth  Censiun,  ib  2(1"!. 780  jiquarc  miles,  whii^h  im  luclea  c{,4D0  squnre  milfs  of  water 
^^Tt^a,  com]iriBit»!r  connt  hiivH  and  gulfs,  riv«TB  t%i\i\  lakes^  leaving  2(i2^,290  square 
JDiilf^  of  land  surface  alone. 

"The  area  uf  Texus,  therefore^  ronq>rU('?*  8.7  per  cent,  of  tiie  entu-e  area  of 
^he  United  Slaters  and  Territories  (♦i,025,^WU>  gipinre  miles},  and,  comparim?  it  with 
ottRT  Statics,  we  Uiid  it  to  he  nearly  at*  lar;tce  ns  the  comhined  areas  of  Loni»iitna, 
miMsaippl,  Alaliatiia.  Cieorjria  and  Fioriila,  or  of  that  of  the  New  England  and 
ZMiddle  Stale?,  with  Ohio  and  lUimiiK,  all  comhhied.  In  comparison  with  the 
^^ourttriea  of  Enrojwj,  we  tind  that  Texaw  is  hirger  than  either  the  Auslrian  or  the 
O^riiuui  enipire,  France,  or  the  islands  of  Great  Britain. 

*'  It  U  e.Hiinialcd  hy  Mr.  Oanoelt  that  <jf  the  entire  area  iif  the  State,  1211,200 
«qiuire  miles  couiprise  tire  inhahited  portion,  with  a  population  of  1»51M.74!*, 
giving  an  averaij:e  of  a  little  more  thun  12  perwnis  per  wpiare  mile.  The  remain- 
ing l-i3,0i)0  square  nules  (laud  anu)  iuchide  the  southwestern  pmirie^  and  the 
pUiind  and  gj-pnum  lamb  of  the  w  est  and  northwest, 

"Between  tlie  extreme  east  and  >\est  luiints  of  the  Slate  there  arc  alHJut  i:i 
degrees  of  Ion !ritmk%  or  a  little  more  than  tK)0  ndle^;  from  north  to  poulh  there 
are  Included  aU^nt  10.75  degrees  of  hititude,  or  nearly  750  milea 

"In  the  Slate  of  Texas  wc  find  combined  a  great  diversity  hi  hittb  soU  and 
lopograi>hy,  the  former  pag*ing  from  the  extreme  of  fertility  on  the  Red  River  ou 
the  north,  the  Brnzos  in  the  middle  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  extreme  goutli,  to 
Uie  extreme  of  sterility  in  the  sand  desert  of  tlie  s^outh;  in  topo^^raphy,  Irom  the 
extreme  of  low  and  Hat  pmine  hiutlK  ajid  a  very  little  marsh  along  theeoast,  by 
^'^ndual  trantsitions  and  elrvntioiiji.  to  the  chains  and  peaks  of  mountahis  on  the 
^^tkr  wciit^  whotie  summits  are  5.(>(KJ  feet  or  more  aV»ove  the  ^e^l, 

"To  theiw  extremes  may  he  added  that  of  popnlatioti,  for  we  tind  ou  tbt^  east 
ftiid  centraJ  (north  and  Bouih)  psa\»  of  the  Slate  omipanilively  thick ly-»ettled 
counties  and  large  and  flonrishing  towns  and  cities,  while  on  l!ie  west  emigration 
and  seUletnentH  liavc  scarcely  yet  reached  the  foot  of  the  plateau  of  the  great 
plains. 

**To  coniplete  the  picture  of  extremes,  us  it  were,  \vv  find  that  several  of  (he 
grv^t  agricultund  n-gionii  Hint  forn»  si»  prominent  a  feature  in  ihe  otJier  Southern 
Slatefi  have  their  termini  in  Tcxa.s,  mid  are  cut  off  on  the  southwest  either  by  the 
pmirtcs  of  thi*  coast  or  by  the  ^refvi  mesquite  and  cactus  chajwirnd  |)n*ines  of  the 
Uio  Grande  region,  or  they  abut  against  the  ea«tiTH  blulTs  of  tlie  plains, 

'*The  coast  of  Texas  presents  featuree  diirerent  from  those  of  any  other  State; 
for  while  in  other  States  the  mainland  cinini  is  greatly  cut  up  into  birge  bays, 
extending  many  miles  inland,  it  is  here  iKirdered  by  an  ahnost  coniinu<ius  chain 
of  isknds  and  peninsulas,  (the  latter  having  the  game  trend  as  ttio  islands  )    This 
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gulf  tiorder  of  this  chain  h  &  very  reguhir  line  Bnuthwf^st  fmm  iho  uhjiiiIi  ut'  tiio 
Babine  River  or  luke  to  near  Corpus  Cbristl,  wliirk  oeriipi<'S  Ihc  bighi'st  point  ou 
the  entire  coafit,  and  tlience  tnms  wilh  a  rr^lar  cur^B  6*mxU  ami  slightly  souih- 
«ist  to  Mexico.  The  ishmtls  and  peninsiulas,  whh^h  are  ei*purntt*d  from  the  main- 
hiud  by  distances  nf  from  10  to  20  niile^,  more  or  h'«s,  are  eovcTc*d  with  heavy 
be) ta  of  sand  and  emnd  dunes,  rising  l"»  or  20  feet  ahnve  Iht^  lientlL  The  hitter 
skirt  t!»e  Bhore  line  for  many  inilcj^,  and,  ub  on  Galveston  I^hmJ,  are  usually  hmiid* 
and  otier  many  inducemt  nt?*  to  pIcaMtre-geckris.  The  lon^'i-nt  of  lh<  tio  islnnds  ia 
Padre  iBhmd^  which  exteuds  from  Crvrptis  CliHsti  Bay  to  near  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  more  llian  IW  mili's.  The  large  estuaries  that  have 
been  formed  at  the  moutlis  of  llie  sln^ums, exfei*t  the  8idiine,  the  Itio  Grande,  and 
thoee  of  the  Brazos  gettiou,  form  another  fealure  peeidiar  to  the  Texas  coast. 
The  border  leads  of  these  estuaries  are  usually  hic-h,  their  alnaist  rertjcal  clay 
bltifTs  being  washed  by  the  waters  «»f  the  bay.  aud  the  open  prairies  of  I  he  uplands 
often  extend  to  their  very  cdire. 

"Mr.  Gannett  estimates  tlie  water  area  of  the  const  bays,  jt^jlf;*,  He,  to  be 
2,510  iw^inare  mikt*,  and  tliat  uf  the  rivers  and  U^ser  streuum  ut  about  HOO  aquare 
miles." 

CLIMATK 

"  Tew/yeratnre. — Tljelarijc  tt-rritory  oci^npled  liy  the  8tate  nalundly  |»reHeDla 
a  variety  of  climate,  aud  we  find  from  the  rejiorts  of  the  United  Slate  Si«:nal 
Statirms  rr>r  IMO  (a  slalemenl  of  w^bich  has  been  furnisljed  ine  fhmi  the  chief 
office  at  Washington)  that  while  the  coast  coimties  are  warmed  by  the  ftea  hreexeB 
durinjtr  the  winter  mrmths  and  bnvc  a  mean  temperuture  of  5,3®  iu  December,  the 
nortliern  counties  tilong  Red  River  Buffer  s<"Vtier  weather,  the  teujf^kerjauj'c  of 
Denistjn  for  the  same  inonlh  biMUg  41^  The  minimum  and  maximum  extremes 
duriujc:  Decendier  w i  re  at  Galviiiiton  W°  and  72^,  aud  at  Denisou  2*^  and  T*t^  At 
Corsicanu^au  iulenueiliate  point,  the  cxtn'Uieswere  6^  and  80%  with  a  mean  of 
47.4"^,  Brownsville,  aitnated  more  than  three  decrees  south  of  Galveston,  has  for 
the  sume  mouth  I  he  wimo  minim  ttm  ( 18'')  and  a  hig-her  maximum  t^;}"), 

"  During  the  summer  months  the  northern  coujilutg  of  the  settled  portion  of 
the  St^iie  enjoy  cooler  Bights  and  hotter  days  than  those  of  the  coast,  though  the 
mean  temperature  was  the  highest  on  the  coast  by  s^'veral  degrees.  July  at  Gal- 
veston and  August  at  Dinisou  were  the  hottest  moallis,  the  average  temperattires 
being  ri'Hpectively  Kl°  and  HO'^^  with  niuxtmnms  of  fi;r  and  lOP. 

**  Eagle  Pas4«,  on  the  Rio  Grruule,  seems  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  the  State, 
its  niaximnma  for  the  months  from  the  tir.Ht  of  Mai-ch  to  tl*e  last  of  July  being 
greater  than  was  recnriletl  at  any  other  point  during  tiie  same  time,  and  thai  for 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  10H°,  being  also  the  highest  in  the  Btate  for  the  yeai. 

•'  At  Rio  Grunde  City  a  maximum  temjierature  of  ItX^**  was  recorded  in  April 
and  June,  and  at  Fort  Stockton,  in  Pecos  County,  100"^  in  June,  At  Brownsville 
and  8!ia  Antonio  l!ie  highcBt  temperature,  95*  and  98**  respectively,  was  reached 
in  July. 

''  Fort  Elliott,  iu  the  northwestern  part,  or  Panlmndle,  of  the  State,  enjoys 
the  coolest  summers,  the  thcTmometer  for  the  three  months  not  rising  above  S6.7^. 

'*One  of  the  most  prominent  leatiires  of  Texas  climate  is  w^hat  is  commonly 
temu'd  Hho  Texas  iiorlher,*a  sudden  and  exlreme  chamre  of  tempernturc  pro- 
duced by  a  rush  of  cold  wind  from  tlie  north,  usually  coining  unannounc«t, 
though  sometimtt*  indicated  l>y  a  hnziness  in  the  northern  sky.  The  northers  are 
usually  preceiled  by  a  warm  spell  f>f  24  hours,  more  or  less,  and  the  change  of 
temperature  is  very  great,  sometimes  In  the  winter  months  falling  B8  mucn  as  3C)° 
or  40",  though  usually  mucii  less.  They  continue  about  three  days,  the  second 
being  the  coldest,  and  are  succeeded  by  warm  weather,  though  aometiroes  Lho 
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Dorlliers  fallow  each  other  bo  closely  as  to  produce  eight  or  ten  day«  of  oold. 
Tbey  may  be  cxp«xtcd  at  all  times  of  the  year;  and  it  is  customary  for  travolers 
to  be  provided  witli  blankets,  evtn  for  a  trip  of  a  few  days.  TUi5fio  northurs  arc 
aoEiietixnes  accompanied  by  rain,  and  are  claeaed  as  dry  or  Wbt  nortUera.  The 
sumxueT  northei-B  are  not  as  frequent  «b  the  wintt-r  ou«*fi  nor  as  marked,  fiometimes 
t>emg  ojiprpseively  doe©  and  warm,  in.stciid  of  i  old.'* 

Western  Texaa  bas  an  elevatum  of  aliout  4U0  to  1,600  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
^Jie  eea.  The  atmosphere  Is  dry,  dense,  Tery  invigoniting,  free  from  fogs  and 
malaria. 

The  climate  of  Western  Texas,  according  to  the  iar#thGnnMl  Uuei*,  which 
differ  mulerially  fri>m  the  i>amlJel.H  of  latitude,  is  plumed,  Saxi  Antonio  being  the 
principal  city,  in  averajze  temperature  with  Guaynxas,  Mcxieo,  New  OrleauM,  La*, 
Jkljideira  Islands  and  Canton.  The  climate  reeeivejs  some  of  its  mildness  from  the 
,^reat  ocean  current  or  gulf  stream  of  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  which  make:*  its  circuit 
of  &lK)Ut  10,000  miles,  bringing  its  heat  from  the  equatorial  region,  anil  throwing 
1|»  warm  streams  hundreds  of  miles  inland;  and  it  fortunately  e&ca|M!S  the  cblUy 
^^jPUidfi  of  tlie  Florida  coast,  caused  by  the  body  of  cold  water  coming'  frfjm  the 
nortli  and  insinuating  itself  between  the  land  and  gulf  strt^m,  the  coast  of 
"Wcfltem  Texas  lieing  hundred  miles  beyond  its  terminus.  It  is  the  Pacific  Ocean 
crurrent  {Ivum  Sewa  stream)  ivhich  imparts  to  the  coast  climate  of  California 
nuch  of  itti  mildness. 

Weatem  Texas  is  again  favored  by  nature  m  the  abundance  of  her  disinfc^c- 
%an%  (oz^Line).  This  element  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  abundant  llmt  meats  are 
^reaervecl  perfectly  in  tlie  open  air  without  salt.  The  bodies  of  hundreils  and 
liioiieands  of  dcid  animals  1}  ing  on  tlie  prairies  emit  no  odor  whalever.  It  is 
HiiB^  with  the  other  elements  of  a  inire  atmoBpbere,  which  removes  tubercle  and 
<2iires  the  consumptive.  It  is  a  wcll-estaWitjhed  fact  that  yellow  fever  CJinnot  pre- 
'Vmil  here  as  an  epidemic.  It  is  equailj'  true  that  omne  constitutes  the  exemption. 
I  again  quote  from  the  census  reiM>rt : 

*'JiainfaU  and  Water  Supply, — The  winds  that  bring  rain  and  thunder-Btorms 
^Qau&lly  come  from  the  southwest,  those  from  the  north  bemg  mostl}''  dry.  From 
Ibe  records  of  'Ihe  United  btjvtes  Signal  OlHoe  it  seems  that  during  1880  the 
Qjreateet  amount  of  rain  fell  at  Galveston,  amounting  to  50.1  inches,  and  at  Dcuil> 
eon  46.3  inches,  while  at  Corsicana,  San  Antonio,  Frederickebvirg  and  Brackelta- 
TiUe,  lying  In  a  northeast  and  southwest  coui'se  from  each  other,  the  precipitation 
"yfns  over  40  inches.  The  lea^t  amount  of  rainfall  (from  16  to  24  inches)  waa 
xtfported  from  Fort  Elliott,  ui  the  Panhandle,  Fort  I)n\  is,  west  of  the  PecoB 
"River,  and  Rio  Grande  City,  in  Webb  County,  on  the  southwest,  while  at  several 
0lh€T  points  on  the  west  and  along  the  Rio  Grunde  it  was  less  than  HO  inches. 

"With  regard  to  the  sejisons,  it  seems  that  the  winter  months  are  the  driest 
of  the  year  very  genendly  throughout  the  State,  the  precipitalion  varying  from 
iJiree  to  seven  inches,  and  much  less  in  Denton  County  and  severui  points  on  the 
west  MJd  southwest.  During  the  spring  montlis  the  rainfall  was  greatest  m  the 
counties,  amounting  to  from  12  to  i;^  inches.  At  all  other  points,  excei>t 
kn  Antonio,  Mason,  Frederickshnrg  and  Fort  Griffin,  less  than  nine  inches  was 
btained,  the  countrj'  west  of  the  Pecos  River  being  very  dry. 

**  During  the  summer  months  the  country  around  Corsicana  suffere*!  grwdest 
from  droughts,  while  Denison,  San  Antonio  ami  other  places  over  the  west  and 
southweit  enjoyed  their  greatest  rain  fall  for  the  year,  the  maximum  for  any  one 
month  in  the  year  throughout  the  State  (21  inches)  having  been  reached  at 
Browns v^LUe  in  August. 

"T^e  fall  months  vary  but  little  from  thnee  of  summer,  except  that  there  i& 
more  rain  in  the  eajstcrn  counties.    From  the  reports  given,  San  Antonio  seems 
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to  euj'jy  tUe  gn^Ltcst  r«!]^uijinty  in  Ub  moDthly  rainfiiUs^  there  being  bu 
montfi  when  it  was  h*^  ihnn  two  inohcH,  while  its  maximum  for  any  month  of 
the  year  was  8.G  biclios.  The  nt^ml  of  Corshjiiin  ^liows  very  nearly  the  same 
reguhwily,  a  muximmn  of  T.T  inches  ^M 

"The  counin'  wei^t  hmiI  isotJthwreit  t*f  Mil'  black  prairie  region  h  ?i«lted  hir™ 
rains,  dilefly  b«twt*vn  the  lin*t  of  May  mn\  the  lant  of  SeplenitM^r.     Tliese  rains 
conto  sudtlenly,  and,  M hile  hiMing  but  a  few  hours,  are  drenching  in  charftcur, 
fto4Kiint;  Ihtj  cnnnlry,  and  lieiice  prolmbly  producing  the  great  ravines  or  arn?yo« 
Uinl  fuirn  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Boulliwebt.     The  water  Boi>n  djBappenrt»;  th^ 
small  streaniti  «re  dry  throughout  tho  greater  part  of  tlie  yetir,  and  dep<!ndeiice  i 
put  cluetly  upon  tlio  larger  ones  that  have  their  ^urt^ca  from  springs  at  the  f« 
of  Ihe  grciit  pliiini*.     In  ilie  red  loam  region,  on  the  norlh»  parties  have  gometiniej 
liecm  »neci'6«iful  in  digging  wells  that  afford  a  supply  of  water  for  a  portion  of  th« 
summer^  und,  when  near  a  village  or  town,  such  wellSf  or  even  stn*iim«  of  watefil 
are  ii  flource  of  revenue  to  the  ownere.    Attention  is  now  being  turned  to  th< 
sinking  of  artr^ian  wellsi,  Intt  I  kiuiw  not  wltli  what  i^ucccss  their  efforts  havi 
been  mel 

"In  the  blattk  pniirie  region,  oeeupying  the  central  ]>or(ion  of  the  Stale,  ihfl 
rarious  s^niidl  ^itrcams  usually  l>ecfHne  dr}^  during  the  sunmier.  and  »onie  trouble  ii 
t?3iperienced  in  oVitaining  a  sufficient  supply  for  generad  purposes.  Wills  cannot 
be  relied  upon,  and  tlieir  water  is  so  strongly  satunitetl  with  lime  frotn  the  rotten 
limestone  n*ek  (cretjiccout^)  as  to  bealnio»«t  unlit  for  donie*itic  u«e*,  thus  compel- 
ling families  eilher  I o  build  cisterns  t>r  to  haul  water  iu  casks  and  barrels  fnJia_ 
some  neigldjoring  stream,  sometimes  several  miles  distant.  In  the  large  eitie 
water  is  fumi^hetl  from  artesian  wells  700  feet  or  more  jn  depth,  the  ^upp17 
coming  from  bt^neath  the  rotten  limeslime  ftimmtion. 

"TIm^  limbered  region  of  Eastern  Texas  is  Ivetter  BUpplitnl  with  water  IbaU 
any  other  part  of  llie  Stale.  Springs  of  good  frecslnne  water  are  found  in  attiios 
every  coimiy,  and  wells  furniah  an  abundant  supjily  for  domestic  pur[>oses,  Th« 
small  sln:ams  Uiiujdly  liecoine  dry  during  the  sunmter  months,  and  artificial  rescr 
voirs,  or  sitnidy  earth  eriil>ankments,  collect  u  sufficient  amount  of  water  during 
the  rainy  seiibons  for  farm  auil  ^UK'k  purposes/* 

Although  Wesiein  Texas  has  much  less  rainftdl  than  much  of  the  South,  shd 
has,  in  all  exeept  a  small  area  therr\  more  tluin  the  w  estern  side  of  the  Unitedl 
Stale's*  (except  a  small  area  here  and  there,)  until  the  influence  of  the  Pnctlic 
Ocean  is  hit  in  Washington  Territory,  Califorulu  anil  Orcgtin.     The  l»elt  of  20-351 
inches  renehes  near  the  western  border  of  Texas,  and  it  increases  coming  oastJ 
until  it  rt'ai'hes,  <m  the  coa.».l,  (50  inches  and  a^H>vc,  ranking  wuth  the  heaiviest  iitf 
the  Unittxl  Slates,  and  oidy  found  in  a  very  narrow  area.     It  will  be  sutHcient  laJ 
^ay  tlint,  leaving  out  a  very  narr<iw  western  area,  the  dryest  part  t>f  Tocas  'm 
[h'XUv  watin^d  than  much  of  Colonido,  part  of  Western  l>^ebniska,  and  a  gt»od| 
deal  of  Dakota,  Montana  anil  other  Stales.     The  belts  of  rainfall  run  In  a  sintioui 
line  north  and  northeast,  and  are  of  various  widths — from  one-half  or  less  U) 
degree  or  more  of  longitude.    They  penetrate  clear  up  ti>  the  British  possessiona 
Hen^  and  there  tliese  nn'aR  are  tleflecu^l  by  rivers,  but  the  decided  course  it*  noli h J 
and  iucrcaHCf«  in  tpiantily  of  rainfall  as  they  C(mie  east. 

Fortunately  tor  Texaw,  mueh  uf  la  r  very  l>est  land  ie  in  an  an-a  of  auiple| 
rainfall  for  enip  makbiir — froni  the  Sabine  River,  on  the  east,  (where  there  are  5(! 
inches  of  rainfall,  an  high  as  the  '.ilai  parnllelj  iti  the  Brazos,  as  high  up  as  ubovel 
the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  when?  the  least  rainfall  i»  ito  inches  per  annum.     In^ 
parts  of  the  West,  the  best  kud  is  in  dry  areas  and  with  limitctil  time  for  crop 
making — a  matter  of  exceeding  moment^  as  every  Western  Jarmer  knows,^ 
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£vcii  tlie  StnkHl  Fining  ( fMno  EitiMeado),  ooce  supposetl  to  be  tiext  to  u^'Ivhs 
Ibr  miuit  now  wi'ni  to  siiow  pk^nly  of  water  by  digging;  and  even  Ihis  areii  is  no 
wor«e  off  for  niinthli  lliun  coDsidcrable  of  CoJomdo,  New  Mexico,  quite;  u  codbIiI- 
«jiible  arim  of  WesUTu  Nebraska,  a  great  deaJ  of  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Monttiim, 
and  tvvu  a  Blite  of  Weelem  EanBas. 

So  inijKirlanl  a  uiutter  is  thj»  that  It  is  worth  pausing  upon,  for  it  o|M^nB  an 
an*a  in  h  liicii  t  lie  re  Beems  much  of  meoining  to  the  country  in  the  yeam  to  come. 
It  is  n  revelation,  really;  for  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  writer  wae  travel- 
ing Uirough  that  country,  water  for  the  locomotive  bail  to  l>e  carrieil  many  miles 
<h>nj  the  east.     Here  is  an  extract  from  »  paper  publiBbed  near  that  area : 

'*  It  is  no  longer  a  problem  about  tiecuring  water  on  the  Staked  Plalng.  Wells 
of  pure  living  water  arv  to  be  bad  from  20  to  100  feet  de<.'p,  ami,  by  the  use  of 
wind-mills,  watrrwill  s«j<'Ii  lie  made  to  tlow  as  freely  and  abundantly  6n  tbe  plains 
as  in  any  Si-clion  of  tbe  Htjile.  Tbe  catlle  and  sheep  will  nip  the  luxuriant  grasses! 
that  have  heretofore  gone;  to  waffle  bec^ause  the  water  was  bidden  a  few  feet  under 
the  g-round.  Nature  lias  l»ountifully  snpplird  Urn  section  with  waler,  which  only 
iiot*ds  a  little  muscle  to  bring  it  lo  I  hi?  surface.  Mr.  W.  T,  Stewart,  wbo  is  boring 
wells  for  a  lajid  company  northwest  nf  here  aliout  60  miles,  is  meeting  with  sjik^n- 
did  success.  He  liegnn  alHuit  tbe  Ist  of  July,  and  has  alrejuiy  completed  TJ  wvHs, 
with  a  h»>untiful  supply  of  wali»r  in  all  of  I  hem.  In  no  inBtance  has  he  frtilwl  to 
gt*l  plenty  of  gootl  water,  nor  in  any  of  tht-m  has  he  gone  exceeding  100  feet." 

Here  in  Uiore  1t>  Ok*  same  effect  fnini  the  Texas  Live  StcN?k  Journal : 

'•  Mt'ssrs.  Brune  *fc  Grabiim,  wbo  are  wool  growers  in  Hall  County,  Tcxsu 
have  scttknl  on  dry  land,  and  I'ouHidcr  tlie  Wnt  property  ibey  own  be*<ldi'H  tlielf" 
nhi-ep  Ui  consist  of  a  v\ind-iniU,  pump  and  nitnchments,  which  they  make  good 
nse  of  At  100  ih_*t  tlcL'p  Ibi^y  found  an  abundance  of  water  for  their  3,004)  shet^p, 
and  iti  going  to  Kuh  tnujble  and  expense  consider  themselves  amply  repaid.  They 
found  a  Iwiiur  range  thtiii  if  Ibey  hud  gone  on  a  watercourse,  and  obtained  t>efiiT 
wstcr  for  their  stock. 

"5lr,  Let3  Dytr,  raui'bnian  of  Hall  County,  who  controls  an  extrnrnve  Inirt  of 
land,  has  improved  bishradiiuarter  ranch  by  lliesame  method,  and  has  constnnlfid 
Mvrnil  lurgn  tanJcs  durinitr  tbe  past  year. 

•*  Mfssrt*,  Gannon,  nmrhing  on  tbe  plains,  have  successfhlly  found  water 
without  going  deep. 

'•  The  Quak^T  col) >ny  in  Crosby  County  have  found  water  at  a  dej>th  of  41  fet^t. 

*VA  sheep  raisLT  in  Nolan  County  is  watering  several  lli(»usand  shi-ep  at  ou 
good  wrll,  and  in  tbe  country  west  of  iliilliind  and  tbiTealwuts  the  drill  h  work- 
ing constantly. 

**  Wc  learn  of  several  companies  intending  to  uh*"  the*  drill  and  the  scraper^ 
during  the  coming  winter,  instead  of  discharging  hands.    This  ts  a  move  in  thsi 
right  diriH-tion,     It  adds  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  opens  new  ninges 
sad  rchrvfs  thi-  heavy  pressure  of  sitjck  on  tlie  streams,  lends  to  greater  improve- 
ments and  adds  to  tlie  wealth  of  the  c<Kmtry, 

**  Want  of  writer  need  be  no  deiriment  to  Texas,  neither  in  the  older  counties 
nor  on  the  plains.  Fifty  cents  per  acre  will  water  tbe  dry  est  land  we  have  and 
utilise  I  lie  millions  of  acres  now  going  to  waste,  affording  to  Texas  an  indepen- 
iknl  p<isiliou  in  enaliling  the  State  lo  carry  with  profit  the  increase  of  herds  and 
fliH'ks  for  years  lo  come, 

*•  Waster  is  the  firnt  nt^cessity  of  Texas  stockmen,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
Uuui  to  the  quantity  if  stock njen  will  make  but  an  effort  to  find  it.'' 

In  considering  tbe  ciipabililief^  of  Tfxtis  as  to  sustenanee  of  stocky  her  annual 
mlnfall  must  not  be  h^st  sight  of  All  except  the  country  west  of  the  Pecos 
Rirer — a  companitlvely  nmall  area—is  in  the  region  from  1f(-dO  inchea  per  annum 
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nvul  uU>ve.     The  Patiiiandle  1b  in  lliis  calc^iry — 15-20.    Mopt  of  the  g:rwM 
(lislric-t  of  Ihe  Nrirthwet^t  b  con^itU'robly  lower  Ihua  thig. 

Tht-n,  Tcjias  bfirders  the  gulf;  has  no  hife'h  intervening  mounLaliifi  lo  extracTt 
the  mtrJsture  from  the  damp  gulf  winds  Ixifore  ihey  rtaich  her  area,  and  has  over 
ctmHiderable  areas  heA\'y  dews,  which  the  Northwest  lacks*    All  the»e  will  count  i 
fur  more  when  grasees  like  Bermuda  and  olherH  ^\m\\  have  come  in  to  i^ucceed  tliol 
niitlve  graeae^T  for  Bermuda  will  euppori  more  Btoi*k  to  a  given  area  than  anjl 
jBTTABa  known, 

Tlien,  Ihe  bulk  of  this  nvinfaJl  is  in  the  spring  and  summer,  or  the  trruwing'^ 
season— a  mattur  of  the  utmost  Importance.  Thus,  for  illustration,  that  part 
the  IViiibandle  in  Texas  having  lui  unnunt  minfall  «»f  Xh-li)  inrlK's  bits  a  t^priiij^ 
nud  Biiiumer  rainfidl  <if  10-15,  This  pernnti*  a  large  ea|mdty  c^f  suptmrt — very 
different  frftm  an  almost  rarnleas  area — Inn^auiM?  the  posturi^e,  after  Imving 
eaten  over,  come  on  again. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  80ILS. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  to{x>grapliy  atfd  Miila  of  Texas,  I  bare 
drawn  largelj' upt»n  the  cenf^ua  reptiri: 

The  Stale  of  Texas,  with  its  inmienm*  territory,  naturally  iiresents  agricu 
lural  fi'jaures  greater  in  variety,  purlinjifr,  than  those  of  any  cjilier  Hlat^  in  tlie| 
Unioa.  Its  p<p»irum  at  the  ftouthwestern  extreme  *tf  the  agrieidturnl  regions  of 
the  Souib  gives  to  a  part  of  the  State  teatures  !<iiiiilar  \n  nitist  respeeta  toother! 
Southern  ^tiites.  liicbuling,  as  it  does,  the  Boiitbetiatern  btirders  of  (be  greatf 
Wegiera  pbdns,  Ibe  binds  of  the  wesriterii  part  of  the  State  reBeml>le  thuee  of  New! 
Mexieo.  Those  of  the  gypsuiu  formation  and  of  the  red  loam  region  seem  onlyl 
to  exteud  northwaril  into  the  Indian  Territory.  The  following  agriculturaLl 
regions  may  be  eonvenienlly  diPtiuguisbed: 

L    Timbered  upland  region  of  East  and  Centrid  Te-Xaa. 

2.     SoUlheru  and  eoast  prMirie  region. 

;{.     Central  bbiek  pndrie  region, 

4.  North  western  red  loam  Innds. 

5.  Wet^teru  and  ut»rthuenleni  uninhabited  region. 
<>,     River  alluvial  lands,  iuchiding  the  Brazos  delta  or  "sugar-bowl." 

THK   TIMREKED    UPLAND   RKOION    OF   TEXAS, 

The  timlwred  region,  wbieli  name  is  jyopubirly  applied  lo  all  that  part  of  the 
State  lying  east  of  llie  central  prniru*6  and  soutliwnrd  lo  the  roast  tmiiries,  andl 
whieh  here  is  made  I o  include  ali*o*'tlie  erons  limtwrs"  of  the  former,  einl>racetj 
an  area  of  4') ,91*5  aquare  miles.    It  covers  tbc  eastern  part  of  the  Slate  from 
River  southward  to  the  marshes  of  tlie  Sabtne  River,  and  extends  southwegtwar 
l>ecoming  more  and  more  narrow,  until  it  nearly  reaches  the  Frio  River*  abonf 
100  miles  from  Ibe  Rio  Grande,  where  it  ends. 

Tile  area,  exclusive  of  the  cross  lirnUTs,  is  40,f585  tiquare  miles,  or  greats 
llian  that  of  either  Kentucky,  Indiana  or  Virginia.  It  includes  all  or  the  gn^tj 
part  of  a^Mnit  50  counties. 

The  country  is  properly  divided  into  three  trenerul  divi^ions^  the  oak,  hiokor 
and  sborl'kiftf  pine  uplands,  the  long-knf  pine  bills  and  flats,  and  the  praiHeSvl 
which  are  interspersed  tlimughout  the  fonuer.     In  addition  lo  thei*e,  the  liottom 
landa  of  the  entire  region  will  be  sepanitely  described. 

fkiky  Ilickarg  and  8h*frt-leaf  PCrts  T/i^rtmf*,— This  group  occupies  nearly  th 
entire  area  of  the  timbered  lande  soutiiwnnl  tr>  the  southern  part  of  Sabine,  Saa 


*The  dews  in  thAt  area  of  the  South  more  particularly  witliin  the  influence  of  tKe  SAturmtion  i 
ihe  gulf  evaporation  arc  cjiceedingly  heavy  and  |»f«cipiut«d  very  early.    Very  ahordy  afier  wu 
th«  quantity  U  equivalent  to  a  tolerable  »hower  of  rain. 
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Augustinef  Pulk  and  Ban  Jacinto  Coimties,  or  ;j5,ri50  fitjuare  nitle&.  lie  surface 
(ir«seut8  tlir(*e  general  featurte»  whicli  are  Ik^sI  descnl>ed  Bepanitely,  viE-  a  region 
of  promineiit  nhortlear  pine  growth  on  the  %*n^i  and  goutlienKt,  known  as  **  the 
piniines;''  a  l>ell  of  rt'd  bill  lands  occupy ing  tbe  central  portion  soutliweelward; 
and  the  oak  and  hickory  landn  proper,  witli  twime  sbort-leaf  pine  growth.  Tliis 
region  is  more  thickly  popnl at etl  than  any  other  in  the  8taLe,  the  avenige  being 
n  Ihtle  more  than  16  pertonti  per  bquare  mile.  The  proportion  of  landR  under 
cultivation  (13.3  per  cent.)  ii*  a  very  little  Ichb  than  that  of  the  central  prairie 
Region,  while  the  percentage  of  tlie&e  devoted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  is  S4.4^  a 
far  grenler  proportion  than  iti  found  in  any  other  jmrt  of  the  State.  The  c<jtton 
juLTCuge  i>cr  square  mile  b  28.4  per  cent,^  C4^>rn  being  the  chief  ertjp  of  the  i-egion. 

The  Short-leaf  Pine  Region.— This  region,  thus  designated  becaase  of  the 
pnevalcnce  of  the  short-leaf  species  of  pine,  embraces  the  eastern  part  of  the 
tTHinty  of  Bowie,  a  large  part  of  CasK,  and  portions  of  the  counties  south  t>order- 
iug  the  long-leaf  pine  region,  and  also  extends  in  belts  along  the  Nueces  River,  in 
Cherokee  and  Anderson  Counties,  constituting  what  are  often  called  "pineries.'* 

Tbe  landa  are  generally  but  sliglitly  rolling,  and  have  light  sandy  or  silty 
oils  from  10  to  12  inches  deep,  a  yellowish  sandy  subsoil  two  or  more  feet  deep, 
tnd  u  retl  underclay.  These  depths  vary  gr<*atjy,  the  clay  often  coming  near  to 
the  purfacc. '  The  pine  is  interppereed  more  or  less  with  oaks  and  hickory,  and 
the  botlom  hinds  of  tbe  creeks  that  flow  through  the  region  have  a  growth  of 
Kwect  gum,  ehn,  oak,  etc.  The  sandy  nature  of  tlie  land  makes  tillage  easy. 
Drainage  is  pood,  and  it  Is  claimrd  that  the  lands  will  produce  an  average  of  800 
pounds  of  seed  e<itton  per  acre  in  fitvorable  seaaons  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers. 

Ttie  Red  Hills. — Hills  of  fermginous  sandstone  and  concretionary  iron  ore 
occur  in  a  nunilier  of  the  counties  of  Eastern  Texas,  and  notably  in  Cherokee, 
CasM,  Marion  and  Rusk.  Boiilhweslward  the  lielt  of  iron  ore  and  red  lands 
iixtends  iM'Vond  the  Ouadiilupe  River,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated 
hin»,  the  country  is  not  so  bn»ken,  the  rocks  rather  iormmg  I  teds  below  tho  soilg. 
The  iron  hills  of  Cherokee  County  are  from  LIO  to  200  feet  above  tht-  general 
level  of  ttie  country,  and  are  in  wjme  cAsea  broad  on  their  lops^  while  on  the  sides 
nui^sef.  of  iron  ore  outcrop  in  hir;;e  and  bukmU  fnigmenis.  Tbe  soil  of  ttie  valley 
lands  l^etween  these  hills  is  full  of  fermginous  peblrles,  miiking  them,  as  is  claimed 
by  Ihe  fanners,  more  liable  to  drought, 

Rfxi  sandy  and  clayey  hinds  occur  in  most  of  llie  counties  of  the  oak  and 
Uickor)'  region  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  cliiulty,  so  far  as  known,  in  Caes, 
Morrijii,  Marion,  Harrison,  Smith,  Cherokee,  Rusk,  Nacogdochet*,  San  Atignstine, 
Hnhiiie,  Houston,  Andei-son,  Lee  and  Caldwell.  Theiw  red  lauds  are  considered 
6t  for  com  and  small  gmin.  though  eotlou  grows  wril  and  produces  from  00'.>  to 
)  |»onnds  of  seed  e.otlon  per  acre.  In  Lee  and  some  other  counties  the  lands 
ire  enrlcticd  by  a  glauconilic  riniestoue  (tertiary),  which  liti*  in  fragments  on  the 
sarfat^e.  The  tiujVwT  growth  of  the  rt-d  hinds  is  hirkorVt  red  and  post  oaks,  sweet 
Jirid  bhick  gnn»s,  and  elm. 

The  Oak  and  Hickory  Uplands.— The  timbered  uplands,  in  whosf*  growth 
]Hne  in  almosi  entirely  alwent,  covers  the  largest  p«rt  of  this  division  of  tin'  Stale, 
^  ind  lies  lMnwe(^n  the  central  black  imiirie  region  <m  the  west  and  the  ifinrrit*s  and 
jthern  coast  jnairie  region  on  the  east  and  sfuith.  The  regicm  has  n  souilnvesi- 
fly  course,  reaching  from  the  Red  River  on  the  northeast  nearly  Xo  the  Nutxics 
River  on  the  southwest,  ami  while  wide  at  tirst  (from  fio  Ic  lOfJ  miles),  bec<imes 
imrruw  at  the  Brazos  River,  and  Is  to  tlie  southwest  interspersed  with  and  \yi'ni}- 
tmied  by  the  southern  (prairies,  the  latter  feature  giving  the  appearance  of  Jong 
Hiiiia  or  peninsuhifl  of  timber  extending  out  froui  the  main  region. 
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The  surtlii'e  uf  the  oouutry  is  generally  rolliug,  Bomctiiiiea  hilly;  the  soil 
sandy  U>  a  depHi  of  about  12  inchefi,  and  is  very  generally  uaderhiid  by  a  i^ood 
day  »u\mn\,  usually  rvd  in  rolor.  Decayed  leaves  and  other  vegetatitm  hn^^  givro 
to  Ihe  surface  aoil  a  ili'.rk  color  an  inch  or  two  deep,  adding  much  to  iia  piic»- 
dut"Livenf*gft. 

The  gvut^nil  timber  growth  of  these  iMJida  ifi  red,  black,  poiBt  and  block-jtick 
oaksif  and  biekury,  with  a  thick  scrubby  undergrowth,  and  soum  Bhort-Iaif  pine. 
Tb<j  crops  iif  the  region  are  cotton,  com,  wheat,  oate,  Bugur  and  ^ughuui-cAutr, 
p<'u*;e  antl  ujiland  rice.  The  uplandB  are  iwHi  adaptt^d  to  cotton,  wldch  conjjirii<t?a 
a  large  pniportron  of  the  crops.  It  usuall)"  grows  to  a  hflght  of  thrrr  fet^t  in  dry 
and  fivi'  or  &ix  feet  in  wet  seasons,  prfHluotng,  it  is  claimed,  from  80O  to  l,*rCM» 
jH)uad$  of  seed  cottou  per  acre  when  fresh,  :iud  from  000  to  HOO  pounds  an*?r 
m«ny  years'  cultivation.  The  lands  wash  readily  when  allowed  lo  be  irtlc  any 
len;;th  of  time,  but  as  yet  any  effort  to  prevent  this  is  e2tecptionaL 

PrcUriei  of  ih€  KaMffm  Titnbered  Rt^n — Sandy  Prairies.— The  prairii's  of  tiio 
region  differ  from  each  other  in  character,  tho^  tm  the  wfst  partaking  largely  of 
the  black  waxy  nature  of  the  central  prairies,  while  thone  ou  i\w  ifasi  are  lighter 
and  ftundy.  In  Cherokee  County  the  latter  are  known  as  *' brush  prj*jrie8,"  from 
the  fact  that  Ihey  an-  rapidly  lM?ing  covered  with  a  low  scrubby  growtli  of  dhI, 
post  and  black-jack  oaks.  The  past  eight  years  is  said  to  have  witn<*«&ed  a  great 
change  in  this  respect,  and  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  \\\*\v  y«irly 
burned  off,  us*  formerly  was  I  be  case. 

The  soils  of  btith  these  and  the  Boston  prairies,  in  Bowie  County,  are  light 
sandy  or  pilty,  and  are  not  considered  as  productive  as  the  adjoining  timlMTcd 
Biindy  uplands,  the  cotton  plant  not  growing  as  high,  and  jielding  only  from  500 
to  700  pounds  of  seed  cotton  jwr  acre  when  fresh.  The  prairies  are  very  level, 
those  of  tlie  Boston  being  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  interspersed  with  ctuuipa 
of  tree's. 

Brown  Lonm  Pniirieft.— In  the  counties  of  Navarro,  Limcsione,  Grimw*, 
Brazos,  Burleson  and  Lee  there  are  high,  roUing  and  open  prairii'S  having  a 
brown  loam  B*nl  a  foot  or  two  in  rtepih  and  an  underlying  lu^Jivy  clay,  which  In 
the  prairie  valleys  or  lowlands  forms  very  heaivy  ^vaxy  lands,  similar  in  every 
respcsct  to  the  black  prairit-s  of  the  West.  The  largest  of  these  brown  loaiu 
prairies  covers  a  large  part  of  the  two  ^rst  counties  named,  and  lies  along  th« 
eastern  ^^Ige  of  the  black  prairie  region,  cjclendiiig  on  the  north  and  south  Into 
the  iidjoining  countic*s,  and  covering  an  art^a  of  about  1,825  square  miles. 

The  lands  of  iticse  prairies  have  a  rich  brown  loam  soil  from  12  to  24  inches 
in  depth  and  a  heavy  ntddish  clay  HubsoIL  Mestpiftt^  growth  is  plentiful.  The 
lauds  yield  well  and  are  said  to  be  very  duniblc.  Cotton  grows  well,  often  to  a 
height  of  four  or  live  fed.  prodneing  nn  average  of  nlM»ut  8iK)  ptiunds  of  set?d 
collou  per  acre.  It  is  staU'd  that  vi-ry  little  of  this  lan<l  that  has  been  long  under 
cultivalicin  now  lies  liinied  out  for  rest,  its  produciivencisH  being  as  yet  l>ui 
sbghtly  diminished.  A  large  proporiiim  of  tbcwe  prairie  lands  has  never  l*een 
nnder  cultivation,  and  still  is  used  for  pasturage. 

The  **  San  Anl<mio  jirniries  '*  of  Burleson,  and  tho«e  of  Brazos  and  Grimes 
Counties,  are  similar  in  chiinicter  to  these  descrihcil,  and  the  same  and  even 
greater  prmlurliveness  is  claimed  f*>r  them* 

Boiiom  Jjands  of  the  Timbered  Region.— Under  this  head  n re  included  only 
the  laud!^  of  the  suuiller  etreanti^,  those  of  the  large  rivers  comprising  a  se^Miraie 
diviftixm. 

Snlidmr  Fork  Biver  lies  ioohUv  willtia  this  region  on  the  northeast,  and  ts 
parallel  with  Red  River,  to  which  it  is  tributary,  and  Hows  almost  due  east.  Its 
bottom  lands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  neighlMiring  Wliitc  Oak  and  Big  CyprcM 
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Cr»^k«i,  hnv<*  ii  flnrk  ami  lieiivy  Itwiin  s<>jl,  quite*  dcfp,  and  overlving  a  stiff  bluish 
d»v,  Tfii-y  liJive  n  liiiilRT  gmwth  »*!  hkkory,  jw^^nn,  ash,  walnui  and  white  *wik» 
Willi  pill,  burr,  oviTfU|j  and  Sjwmish  (mks.  Coitou  's  very  much  inclined  l«  run 
to  we<3d  oil  tlie«4-*  land^,  uiid  is  represt-utt'd  as  producing  as  much  a8  1,500  'KmndH 
of  set-tl  C4»lluu  JKT  acre  in  lavondde  sjCttsous. 

Aniri'rtiiH  and  Nt'ciies  ltiv«^rt*,  m  thtnr  HepanUe  courses,  belong  to  this  division, 
utiitittg  soon  after  tbey  enter  tLe  pineries.  Their  l>ollom  lands  are  from  one- 
fourtii  of  a  mile  U>  tmv-  mile  in  width,  ami  have  a  limber  growth  of  oak,  ehu, 
bicKory,  f>eech  and  wulrmt,  with  an  imdergTowth  of  *;ane,  bamboo,  muscadine  and 
wild  peach.  The  ttoil  ifi  a  black  loam  from  two  to  four  leet  deep,  over  a  heavy 
clay  BubiMjil.  Collou  grows  to  a  height  of  fivti  feet,  and  is  said  lo  yield  when 
fresli  as  much  a»  },MH}  [Miunds  of  settl  eottiju,  or  from  HOi)  to  1,(HXI  f>ound8  tifter 
five  years'  cultivation.  The  hummock  lands  that  border  these  l)c)ttom!^  havt'  a 
rWiiIth  of  ii-om  one-fourtJi  to  one  and  ahalf  miles,  and  a  timber  growth  of  pine, 
ik,  hickory  and  ash.  The  mi]  is  siiid  io  be  a  heavy  whitiah  brown  cbiyey  bmm 
'from  Vi  to  24  tut'het*  deep,  underlaid  by  a  heavier  Bul)Soil  and  liy  gravel  at  a  depth 
uf  BIX  i>r  eight  feet.  It  yields  wht'U  freHii  from  .'ilM^  to  8(H>  j^Kiuuds  of  seed  eottoii, 
or  from  400  lo  700  pounds  iifler  live  ynir*i'  cultivntion. 

Kavaftota  River  Imttom  is  ttuid  to  Imve  very  much  the  Baint^  eharaettr  of  ^oil 
^and  growth  iia  that  of  the  Brazoti,  to  which  its  waters  are  tributary.  A  very  high 
yield  ia  claimf*t!  for  both,  vix:  over  a  bale  per  acre. 

The  liottom  lands  of  the  Yeguaa  (rrcekt*  lying  between  the  Brazos  and  C'olo- 
rado  RiviTs)  are  not  much  under  cultivation,  aa  they  are  subject  to  overflow. 
They  have  ii  limljer  gnMvth  of  pin  oak,  pc^can,  elm,  ash  and  huckherry.  When 
cuUivnled  they  yirld,  it  In  wiid,  alniiit  1,400  iKiunds  of  seed  rt^tion  \wr  ikvvv.  The 
Wllom  hinds  of  tlie  Guadalup-e  liiver  are  Huhjvt-t  to  overflow,  urid  therefore  sire 
nc»t  untlrr  cultivation.  Its  valkT  lan<ls  are  rieh  and  produrliv*^,  h:iving  a  dark 
l<iainy  or  cdlcn  a  black  prairie  soil  twi»  or  Ihr*'*'  fi-el  ik'v[^  over  ti  gray  clayey  BUh- 
uib  and  rit  10  feet  a  b<^d  of  gand  and  irmvcl.  Cotton  grows  usually  from  fivt*  to 
light  feet  in  height  and  yields  about  l,4iM)  pouuils  of  nwd  totton  p*'r  acre. 

Lake  Bolloui  Lnnds. — The  biitltim  himls  nf  Litllr  I'ypres**  llivi^r  and  Caddo 
Ljtke,  in  Itfirriwrn  County,  are  from  two  to  three  mile«  in  width,  and  have  il 
tttiiber  growth  of  pin  and  overcup  oiiks  «nd  pine,  cypress  in  the  imirslK't*,  and 
hitie-jack  oak  and  myrtle  lliiekels  along  the  iMirden*  of  the  lake.  The  soil  is  bliiek 
and  stiff,  and  wuter  stiind**  on  it  *luriijg  half  of  the  yt*iir.  The  creek  lH>lt<jm*i  in 
Ihe  name  ctiunty  havr  a  crowih  of  nni  oak,  swt*et  guui,  hirkory,  n'*l  dm,  :-hiucji- 
pin  and  bittiT  pecan.     These  lauds  are  not  cxtcusivi%  and  iire  bllle  in  cultiviitton. 

Un  lire  Hublrie  Rivi'r,  In  Rusk  County,  ihrrv  are  tumie  rypress  swamj»s.  The; 
cn'ek»  of  the  o«iun(y  linve  ii  Inittom  gn^wth  4>f  white,  ri-d,  jkisI  and  ovtvnup  oaks, 
iibIu  maple  and  liirkory,  Hud  a  tbip  sandy  s<dl  IH  inehes  in  drpth  overlying  ii  rom- 
prtcl  clay,  and  said  ii>  product*  fronr  l,tMiO  t<»  l.'.H>0  jMrnuils  of  serd  cotion  pvr  acrt*. 

Thi)  Ltmf/'lmf  Pine  Iteghn. — The  r<^gi*>n  llins  designated  dot's  not  inrhide  all 
of  Unit  (wiri  of  the  State  in  whieh  the  h*ng-leaf  pine  ii*  founds  but,  as  in  Georgia 
rind  oilier  StiiU-s,  is  meant  to  reprifujut  only  landa  that  are  so  sandy  as  to  su{»p(»rt 
a  tindxT  growtJi  of  little  else  than  (hia  hjm'CIcs  of  pine. 

Ill  8abitii%  Punoln  and  other  ronnlirs   there  are  hirge  arms  <^ivered  with  A 

\>nuni*nt  gtnwth  of  liiis  thnlnT,  at^s^icitilrMl  with  ^^ueh   hard  womls  as  oak  aufl 

llckory,  and  hnving  <'lay  snl^S(dlH.     They  tbiis  dlffrr  from  tht^  lands  \i\  the  rnvin^ 

mmthcrn  counlits,  und  are  propirly  chissr<l  wtlh  the  cjak,  Idckor}' ;ind  pine  regitm. 

The  long- leuf  pine  region,  or  *' iiineries*' as  it  is  enJli-il,  i'ompris<*s  lK>th  hills 
and  flats,  and  cmhrncea  the  conntir**  td'  Ni  wton,  Ju>perj  Tyler,  Oraugu  and 
Uanlln,  the  sKiuthern  parts  of  Sabine,  Angelitia,  Trinity,  Han  Aagitetino  and 
Niicogdocheii,  the  eastern  and  southern  jwirt  of  Polk,  and  probably  the  gouth- 
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enjiteni  pari  of  Shii  Jncinto,  as  well  as  areas  in  Shelby  and  Panola  and  elsewhere. 
It  covers  an  area  of  alK)ut  6,000  square  miles.  The  '*  flats "  are  found  in  the 
f^uihuni  pnrt  of  Ihe  region  between  the  Trinity  and  Sabine  Rivprs,  and  form  the 
western  limit  of  tlic  pine  flats  of  Louisian.-i  and  other  Statefu  The  rest  of  the 
rt^gion  i^  more  rolling  and  well  tlmbi^red,  chiefly  with  long-leaf  pine,  and  forms 
the  western  extreme  of  that  great  Ijw^lt  of  pine  limber  so  prominent  from  Texas  lo 
the  Ailjintic  cnaBt. 

The  northern  purl  of  the  pine  rejjion  in  Ttxns  If*  intersiia>rsed  with  open 
prairies  liaving  a  variety  of  soils,  from  windy  to  pritT  black  loanis  and  elays,  and 
is  similikr  in  position  and  other  leaitiireB  to  the  Anucoco  prairie  of  Louisiana. 
The  timbered  uplands  have  but  little  elae  than  dark  or  gray  Bandy  scdk,  with 
moBtly  sandy  subsoils,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  several  leetj  and  are  nut  consid* 
iirud  very  prodiietive.  The  c<iunlry  I«  Bparsely  settled,  with  an  average  of  about 
five  pernons  per  square  mile.  The  chief  industry  of  the  people  is  tlie  cutting  and 
shipment  of  lumbtT. 

The  landa  untlcr  cultivation  are  chiefly  the  hummock.^  that  lie  along  the 
creekt*  and  hirger  streaniti-  Their  S4nls  are  sandy  to  a  depth  of  many  inehes,  and 
have  a  growth  of  oaks,  hickory,  K-eeh,  walnut,  mairuol}u»  etc.  It  is  claimed  that 
the^e  hinds  will  produce  as  much  as  1^5(M)  jxiunds  per  acre  when  fresh  and  800 
pounds  after  eight  years'  cultivation.  2.1  per  cent,  only  of  the  area  of  the  region 
IB  under  cultivation,  and  that  is  mostly  devoted  to  corn.  The  cotton  average  is 
8,4  acres  per  souare  mile,  comprising  2.j.(J  per  cent,  of  the  tilled  lands,  with  an 
average  yield  of  015  [lounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

Thn  Crms  Ttmhers. — The  mmie  of  'cross  timbers'*  is  popularly  given  to  two 
wide  bcll»  of  timberei-l  hmd»  tliat  extend  southward  from  lii^d  River — the  one,  or 
"'lower  "  in  the  central  pnrt  of  the  black  prairie  region ;  the  other,  or  **  upper," 
on  the  wet*t  of  the  prairie,  or  iM-tween  it  and  Ihe  red  landa.  These  belts  resemble 
each  nther  verj'  much  in  their  general  features. 

The  soils  of  the  uplands  arc?  generrdly  very  sandy  for  a  foot  or  more  in  depth, 
and  are  not  confildered  valuable.  Along  the  streams  and  in  the  lowlands  the  soil 
is  a  diirk  tumdy  l(»ani  with  a  clay  f  ub^oil^  rich  and  productive.  On  it  cotton  grows 
four  or  five  feel  Idgh,  and,  it  is  claimed,  yields  as  much  as  t^^tK)  poimdfi  of  seed 
cotton  JH.T  acre,  even  on  lands  tLut  have  l)een  several  years  under  cultivation. 

BOtFTHER^    OOA8T  PH.UIlTBft. 
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The  coast  of  Texas  is  l)ordered  by  a  Inw  and  level  prnirie,  reaching  from  the 
marshes  of  S^abinc  Pass  westward  to  the  den.sely  limbered  Brazos  alluvial  basin^ 
and  thence  wc»stwanl,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  to  Ihe  Rio  Grande,  except- 
ing the  narrow  timbered  lands  of  a  few  streams.  "WHiile  there  is  a  similarity  in 
Bome  of  its  features  tlirfuighout  its  length,  yet  ci'rtain  portions  of  t!ie  coast  have 
such  nmrktjd  peculiarities  as  to  merit  a  divisii^ni  Into  three  groups  for  purpose*  of 
description.  These  are  the  j^rairie  region  east  of  the  Bra/(>s  alluvial,  theiprairie 
region  west  c*f  the  Brazos  ahuvirtb  extending  to  the  Nueces  River,  and  the  south- 
western prairie  region,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  Frio  Rivers  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  entire  reirion  embraee<l  is  about  47,<J80  square  miles,  which  is  about 
the  urta  of  the  State  of  MisBissiptd. 

Eiut  of  ihr  Brazm  AUuPtfil  ReffUfn.^ln  the  s^iutheastern  part  of  the  8tste« 
lying  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Trinity  Rivers*,  jind  extending  e^stw^ard  lo  the 
Nt^ches,  there  is  a  large  regiim  of  h'vd  prairie  hmds,  having  large  arejis  each  of 
gray  si  I  ty  and  black  waxy  soils,  int<Tspersed  with  **mottg"  of  pine  or  oak,  and 
intersectwl  by  timbered  streams.  The  region  extends  from  the  const  iulancftnto 
the  counties  of  IValler,  Montgomery  and  San  Jacinto « and  indudes  besides  these 
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Itir  jiortioas  of  Jeffersou,  Lil>crty»  Chambersi  Galveston,  Brazoria  (eastern  part) 
and  Hurns. 

Tli»i  prairies  of  the  nonbeasturfi  pwrl  of  the  ilivUion  nsyiilly  Lave  ^raj  silty 
atiils,  and  deseive  more  profierly  the  nanie  of  "pine  prftirii*s;'*  hut  when^  the 

^^ underlying  Port  Hudi«(m  clays  approach  the  fiiurfare  tlie  result  is  a  hluck  waxy 
oil.  On  the  north we>4t  of  the  city  of  Houston^  and  extending  nearly  to  llrnip- 
ad,  in  Waller  County,  there  is  but  little  to  brejik  the  nionotony  of  a  hnel  and 
Open  pniLrie.  8outhwiirtl  to  the  coant  lire  prairies  extern!  ahnoftt  uninterruptKlly, 
overiiJg  areas  of  from  20  to  'M  miles  in  hrea^lth.  and  are  rhar«r*terized  by  the 
Ibeence  of  all  growth  othrr  than  ^ra^^ses  and  oecatsional  nnitis  of  larirt'  live-oak 
trees,  Aloug  Bullalo  Bayou  and  oihur  streams  the  uplands  are  well  tinibt'red 
with  oak  and  pine,  and  in  the  immetliato  vicinity  of  ilie  streams  the  ningnotia 
(Mafjnulia  grnndiftora)  is  a  hui^e  and  [^rcmiineni  f;rowth.  Tht*nrt*<'s,and  ei»i>eeially 
the  live  oaks,  are  wry  generally  festooned  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  the 
long  moss  {TiUandkia  Vi^nmuien)  bi>  common  in  the  coast  region  of  aft  of  the 
Southf^rn  Stats,  The  eurfaee  of  tlie  entire  re^jjion  in  very  levi-l  nnd  even,  witJi  a 
desi'rnt  to  lliu  coast  so  gradual  as  to  atford  no  draiuai^c  to  the  solb^  aikd»  ns  a 
natund  cnnsei(nence,  water  remains  in  poula  upon  the  prairh'S  of  the  ri'irloa  until 
removed  by  evaponitjou. 

The  inuuediutc  co.iHt  lands  from  the  loarHheft  of  Salaue  Uivrr  \%<^twitrd  to 
the  Brnzos  alluvial  are  almost  entirely  open  pniirien  with  a  light  sandy  soil, 
becoming  tbrker  Inhmd,  nod  underlaid  by  a  white  concretionary  clay.  Thia 
latter  cornea  to  the  surlaee  near  Clear  CVeek  Station,  10  miles  frfiui  the  s'  ore  line. 
Small  natural  Hiounda  from  10  to  20  feet  iu  didmeter  and  si'vend  feet  higli  cover 

r«ome  parts  of  lhi«  coa^t  region*  At  Allen's  Station,  about  'tO  mde's  ftoni  the 
ast.  the  subboil  changes  to  a  yellovv  clay  with  calcareous  con(Teti<JiL'^. 
The  m\\  of  tlie  reijion  is  very  generally  a  liglit  sandy  loam  onderiahl  at  vary- 
iugideiitlis  by  heavy  impervious  chiys.  Large  areas  4*f  l>luck  ( layey  Isolds  occur 
along  the  bi-irder  of  the  Bra;£os  alluvial,  and  ea^itward  to  Harrislairg  and  beyond 
the  Trinity  River,  which  are  very  similar  to  those  de?*crit>e<l  on  tlje  west  of  the 
Braz4>s. 

The  loam  prairie  hinds  of  the  region  are  well  supplied  with  tbe  mineral  ele- 
ments necestMiry  for  fertility,  but  frojn  their  want  of  proper  drainage  are  not 
under  cultivation.  They  are  given  up  entirely  to  grazing  porposes  and  the  pro- 
duction  of  hay,  for  which  the  thick  carpet  of  gniss  that  covers  ttieui  is  adutirnbly 

,  muted.     The  farms  til' tlie  region  are  found  in  the  timi>ere.d  nphuHls  tieit  border 

'  Buffalo  Bayou  and  some  of  the  streams. 

We^t  of  ih6  Braz<>». — One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  sfnithern  and  coast 
prairie  region  ia  the  large  arenof  black  and  stilf  or  waxy  lands  thrU  occupies  a 
cculrul  position  between  the  Snbine  and  Rio  Gniiule  Rivers,  andj-earhes  from  the 
ct>aal  northward  into  Washingtioi  County.     In  the  eounlies  of  Cnlhoun,  Victoria, 

r  Jackeon,  and  the  weglcrn  parts  of  Matagorda  and  Wharton^  therse  pnddcs  are 
Tcry  broad  and  extennive,  with  a  gradujil  rise  from  the  coast  inland  lor  20  or  30 
miles,  and  then  be<;onie  slightly  rollings  the  view  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
the  timber  growth  of  the  slreanifl  or  **raott3"  of  nowpiite  and  live  oak.  Ou 
Luvaca  Bay  there  is  much  Mexican  scarlet  liean  {Er^thrina)  and  a  few  **  Bnwib 
wood"  tree«.  Northward,  in  the  counties  of  De  Wilt,  Lavaca,  Colorado*  FnyettCi 
Washington  and  Antitin,  the  prairies  are  smaller,  and  are  interspersed  ^^  ith  gjmdy 
and  timtKifed  uplands  and  sioidy  pmiries.  In  ltd  joining  portions  of  Gonzales  and 
De  Wilt  Counties  there  are  !dgh  and  rolling  &jiody  t^ruirles,  underlaid  by  sand- 
stone (Grand  Gu!0.  In  the  kiwlanils  and  flats  <if  these  the  soil  is  oflen  a  heavy 
tihick  cloy.    On  either  side  of  the  alluvial  houts  of  the  Brazos  and  adjoining 
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\a  Fori  Bend  nod  Bnusorm  CouniieB,  or  the  **  sugar-bowl^'*  tbere  are 
\  of  btaM;k  pmiries. 

Jj  USi  ioUnd  as  Clintun.  in  lit*  WUt  Countj,  and  Columbtmi  Colcimdo 
OWPlty.  the  prairicfl  are  imderhiid  hy  lieavy  light  and  bluc-oolored  cUtyB  (Port 
Bivhcm)  fUll  of  odcareous  coutirt^tions,  and  often  containing  crytilala  of  gypsum- 
L^fiioy  fonn  bluffs  from  15  t<»  25  feet  lugli  uround  Lavacii  Ba,y  and  tbe  iiiJund  lakt%. 
Fsnd  in  thi'Ui  bave  bet*n  found  large  fniguicnts  of  the  lionestd'  exllnct  luanunotb 
aniruala.  Limcsloue  aJso  otfiirs  tosuNie  extent  in  tbcae  beds.  Exct^llcnt  gma^ 
ouvcxiitbe  lands  of  Uie  rcgrion,  and  tbt-  prairifa  iiru  almost  entirely  devolud  to  tht* 
gmxlng  of  8t«H;k,  tbc  8andy  timbered  landa  of  the  strejima  l>eirig  used  for  farming 
t>urg>os(^  Tbe  entin'  i^niniry  is  Vf'ry  sjiareely  settled,  *' nearest  nei^bborB'*  l>eiDjr 
jffiu^iidly  many  miles  apart.  But  little  rotton  m  jiroduced  in  ibe  eoiintic^s  along 
tbe  cHMiPt,  but  as  we  advance  inlnnd  we  find  tbtit  cro|>  rweiviug  irioru  Jittention. 
over  one*third  of  thi*  tillrd  land  of  tl»<*  upper  t-oti titles  i)f  tbe  region  being  devoted 
to  cotti]>n  cultnri*. 

Tbe  soil  of  tbeiie  prairiea  ia  black  waxy  or  adolnj  in  character,  lenacious,  und 
very  difficult  to  till  in  wet  scnis^ou*,  while  in  dry  weather  It  becomtis  bard  and 
nhrluks»  forming  deep  and  wide  cracks — tnip.%  as  it  were,  for  the  feet  of  the 
nnwar>'  bcjwt.  Hog- wallow  lands  are  found  in  localities  Ihnuigbout  the  region,  a 
feiiture  resulting  from  the  shrinkiigc  and  8i2l»Bet|uent  towelling  and  bulging  *uit  qf 
the  undcrclay  upon  a<-*cesa  of  water  through  the  cracks  when  the  winter  rain§ 
couic*  Tbe  soil  baa  a  depth  of  fn>ni  12  to  24  inches,  and  overlies  a  lighler<!olored 
Hud  «t»lf  cluy,  wiiieh  sonH'iiuies  cont:iins  gravel.  The  lands  are  tbougbt  to  t)e 
l»i'>*t  udaptc'd  to  corn.  Cotton  grows  to  a  height  of  Irom  three  to  five  feel,  thf? 
yiehl  heing  variously  entmnited  to  hv  from  tWlU  to  I/IOO  pnunds  of  seed  cotton  per 
iicre  when  fre*h  and  idler  \*m)^  eultivati(»n.  Bi»me  phmlerrt  pla^e  tbe  estimate 
much  higher. 

Th*  Sofith*p<>ittern  Prftiru^  liivfion. — ^Tbe  htJUtb  west  era  part  of  tlie  State  lying" 
wc«t  of  the  Nueces  and  Frio  Hivers  in  almost  entirely  a  prairie  n*gicin,  and 
Imludeii  the  Hgrieultural  counties  of  Frio,  McMullen  and  Duval,  and  tbe  counties 
i>f  Maveritk,  Zavalla,  Hinunit,  La  Salle,  Webb,  Encinal,  Ksipnta,  8tarr,  Hidalgo 
nui)  Cameron  (the  kller  two,  however,  having  largo  areas  of  river  landi*).  whjeli 
pToiiL'rly  mny  be  included  in  wbut  is  ti-rmed  *Hhe  dewiTt/* 

The  entire  country  is  verj'^  sparse!}'  settled  and  abnot^t  exehisively  devoted  Ui 
Htock  raihing,  Mesquite  and  a  scTubby  chaparral  varietv,  with  oecji^ional  live- 
oak  Irees  nnd  ca*'fi,  are  ulniost  the  only  growl b,  giving  to  the  region  a  tmrren  und 
desithiti*  apiK'nriince.  *'  Tbe  dusert"  is  n  broiHJ  area  of  white  sand  lying  along  the 
iHudci  i*f  tlif  Lagniui  do  la  Mudre  from  a  few  miles  i«mtli  of  Corjms  Chnsti  to 
the  Uio  Uhiiule  idluvial  hinds  at  the  nitiutti  <jf  the  Hn]  Cohinrdo,  and  ext(*mling 
Imm  k  (wt*>*tw[ir(l)  to  within  a  fi-w  niilis  nf  tbi'  Kin  Grande,  and  up  that  streaui  tii 
m^ar  Kn^zie  Pjish. 

TIIK   CENTRAL   BLACK   I'HAIRIK   RPCOION. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  fealurei^  <»f  the  State  is  the  broad  region  of  high. 
rolUii;^  and  tiluck  WJixy  pruine  hunls  lying  in  the  reatral  part  of  the  8t54tt%  from 
Htnl  River  on  the  north  s^mlb-soulbwetit  to  8an  Anloiiio,  and  l hence  west wartl. 
A  line  marking  the  eaHtcrn  limit  of  the  region  would  Ix^gin  on  the  eaf^t  of  Paris, 
in  Lumar  County,  at  the  aouthera  edge  of  the  tini  Ik:  red  river  uplands,  pass  inn 
i4o\ithwe»t  direction  to  the  east  of  Terrell,  in  Kaufman  County,  and  four  miles 
west  of  Cort*ir:*na,  in  Navarro  County;  thence  Bc*iitb  to  Cameron,  in  Milam 
County^  eonthvvest  to  a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Sau  Antonio,  and  westward  io 
the  edge  of  tbe  great  plains  ot  the  wet?l.  Tbe  western  limit  of  the  region  has  not 
been  futly  detern*iue*l,  exceed  tb:it  it  pusjM  s  from  Montague  south  through  tbe 
counths  of   Wise,  Parker,   Krath^  Ccunanche,  Lampasas,  Burnet  and   Blanco ;_ 
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thence  weet  througb  GilleBple  und  Kimblf,  The  regioa  haa  u  width  of  about  140 
tuilea  on  Uie  north,  100  in  the  middle,  and  ua  ciultc  narrow  oq  ihe  eouth — not  more 
than  50  or  60  miJes.  It  embracer  2i5  and  parte  of  26  counties,  covermi^  iu  all 
tibtiul  '26,050  fkiUtire  miles.  A  white  rotti^n  liiiustone  (crt'tar/eouB)  imdt'rUi'S  the 
cutirt*  region  nmt  often  aiipeors  on  lljLt  surface.  The  msttrn  tww-t  of  tht-  region 
throughout  its  lengtb  is  comfx^sod  of  prairies,  ulighlly  rolling,  mul  inlernipted  by 
IhM^uent  elreams,  wliich  are  Ijortim^J  witb  narrow  timl)LTed  valleys.  In  ita  oen- 
mnd  iittTt  U  the  broad  lj«Jt  of  **  lower,  croKM  timlnTs,"  extendhig  Hiuilhward  from 
mhe  Ked  River  lo  the  Bniicos,  neiir  Waco,  in  McLennan  County.  To  the  west  tbe 
«xiuntry  it*  more  and  more  rolling  and  ttniken,  tbe  kild  IiUIb  on  tlie  extreme  west 
Btanding  out  m  bold  relief  as?*  iiiolated  peaks  antl  prominent  ridges,  wilb  high  ajid 
abrupt  sides  facing  tJie  broiui  [>rairic^  valle3*s<.  Rotten  liine^ffjoe.  aeconjpanied  l»y 
T»edB  of  cretaceous  fo«t^ilB,  outertjpa  everywtiere  cm  lh<*  mhn  ef  tlie  blll^,  iu  Ihe 
"^itUeys  and  in  the  ImU  of  the  BtreaniJ^, 

In  itB  general  level  tbe  connUy  riipidly  ri^e**  frimi  tbe  cjiKt  toward  tlie  west, 
tlic  altrtude  of  Dallaa  Unng  4H1  feet;  Fort  Worth.  3D  mi  lea  westward,  629  feet; 
*Weatherford,  8.5  mill's  t^till  wei<twiird,  1.0(10  feet.  Tbe  In  iter  place  is  near  the 
^•ei?tem  border  of  tlse  retrion,  (»n  Ibe  Hoijih  AitHtin  has  an  cU-vntkia  of  (WjO  feet» 
J^uii  Antonio  575  feet,  while  Fredericki^lturg,  *jO  or  70  miti'H  to  tbe  west,  has  an 
*ltilmle  of  1,614  feet  uVK>ve  the  BCfu  From  San  Antonio  nortbweet  to  Cil>olo  the 
<?ountTT  19'  a  rolling  pmirie,  l»c*c(mdng  more  and  more  liilly,  and  cover*:'d  with 
ctiimpB  of  live  oak  and  other  timber.  Tbence  to  ttie  Ouadalnpu  River  the  hills 
increaHe  in  heigtit,  witb  nllernHling  r<dling  piniries  an*l  flals.  Limestone  is  abun- 
dant all  the  way  to  Fredericksburg,  TIil«  country  northwnr*!  is  w*ell  woodeil,  and 
granite  begins  at  17  miles. 

Mesqoite  is  a  common  grc^wtb  of  all  llie  prairies  of  tlie  cenlrnl  prairie  region^ 
but  e*«i>ecially  in  tha  south,  where,  with  a  heigbt  of  from  10  to  15  feet,  it  fi^rms 
rather  dense  thickets.  The  •*clui|>:irTak'*  of  thin  part  of  tbe  8lato  are  formed 
mostly  of  a  lovv  thorny  gnivvtli  of  whni  in  known  as  "  wesjitebe/*  belonging  prob- 
ably to  the  metifpiite  family. 

The  Jands  compHne  three  varielies,  vi?.:  Bliiek  waxy  prfdrie  or  **  adolie " 
coveiing  the  gn^ater  part  iif  the  n^gion  ;  black  sandy,  ocetirring  in  localities  ahmg 
the  lK»r*ler8  of  tbe  fonner,  imd  fonning  a  tramsitiou  to  the  sandy  lands  that  Imrder 
the  slreaniB;  besides  these  are  the  bottom  hmds,  vLe  numl  important  of  which  are 
described  under  the  head  of  *' river  lands."  The  first  of  these  varieties^  or  the 
'  black  waxy  lands,  are  wiiat  tlielr  name  would  indicate^ — a  lieavy,  deep  bbick  and 
I  tenacious  clay,  possi'sstng  a  very  bigb  al>^r)r|)tive  power  (14  to  17  per  cent,)  Their 
extreme  tenacity  h  illut^tmled  and  aiipreciated  by  tbe  luckless  teameter  who  has 
lo  drive  hiB  wagon  across  one  of  these  prairies  during  a  wet  season.  The  black 
mud  adheres  iu  great  masses  to  Ihe  wbef^s,  tilling  up  the  et>aces  between  the 
i((K}kcs  and  t«preading  out  im  either  side,  thus  making  an  empty  vehicle  a  load  in 
itself  for  ft  team.  Tbe  miul  stieks  in  manscH  to  the  feel  of  those  attempting  to 
walk  over  llu'se  lands  in  vret  weather.  In  drj*  weather  Ibe  prairies  assume  alto- 
gi'lher  a  different  asiieet;  the  roads  becouie  very  hard  and  comparatively  smooth, 
and  the  soil  cracks  (>pen  in  ever>^  direclicm, 

Jlifff-itaUow  Jjindfi, — The  iinrlerlylng  nK^k  of  tbe  region,  rotloti  limestone, 
Cfimes  to  the  surface  veiy  otlen,  though  cbielly  on  the  high  uplands,  ln'ing  covered 
lo  a  greater  dc|>lb  by  the  soils  in  the  lowluiidi^.  The  noils  Iiave  a  general  depth  of 
from  l2  to  24  inches,  the  otdy  perceptiljle  difference  in  tbe  subsoil  being  a  change 
in  color  from  a  bbick  lo  a  lighter  yellow  or  dnib-cxilored  clay* 

Tbe  lands  are  very  pnKluctive  and  durablt",  yieldiitg  about  800  jwumds  of  seed 
cotton  \n*T  acre»  lK>th  when  fresh  and  after  Inng  cultivation.  Miuxy  farmers  claim 
a  greater  yield,  but  this  is  exceptionab    The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  from  four 
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to  six  feet,  and  Is  Teiy  ofl«n  iroublMl  with  blight  or  ''dying  in  apots"  hx  the  drjr 
Bengalis  nt  ft  time  when  it  hnd  aljoiit  l>cirun  to  lilootii. 

Bitwk  Stifidjf  Prairie  Latulti.^Thv^e  are  forincii  by  the  commini^nng  of  Ihi 
black  wiixy  jwt^t  mentioiie^l  iinJ  ttie  buhiIh  c»r  Uiv  upland  tuii}>ered  tuiuU^  which  nre 
usually  adjoining:.     Thi'y  are  gi-rierully  uiidc*rluid  l»y  the  hcjivy  cluy  subs^oils  of  tha 
pmiriee.    The»u  lands  ate  coiupamtivdy  m^y  lo  tUl  and  are  fully  ais  pniihii'livti 
the  Wftxy  hinds  of  tho  j^raini's.    Tht^  phmt  grows  thrt't*  or  four  feet  high,  yiolding. 
from  S(K)  to  1,(M)0  pounds  of  sefd  cotton  per  avrv. 

Tliejse  pnih-if*s  lire  iiFUtdly  ]v\*:\  iiml  prrstiit  excellent  farnihig  lands. 
I  The  tuid<*'it'd  iiplumls  tliat  hordrr  tht>  Btnunis  in  narrow  ht-lts  have  gray 

Bandy  sioi Is  10  or  12  imlu'S  dt'«'p  and  a  yclb'wihh  clsiy  tinlisioiL  They  are  usually 
culled  '*  posl-i»jik  hinds,^*  from  the  pri'dominnnce  of  tliat  tiiiduT  g^rowih.  Hickory, 
ehn  and  me&mufe  tret»8  arc  also  conimem.  The  lands*  are  easily  tilktl,  well  drained 
and  produce  wrll,  and  are  ll]rri'f»*re  niot^t  preferred  for  agrienUuml  purpc^eest. 

The  c?entnil  iiroirie  roirlon  is  but  fipart;ely  nettled  outride  of  the  towjis  and 
cities.  The  houBt^a  and  fnnns  are  mostly  situated  in  or  near  the  timl>eri^d  uplnnds, 
the  pniirie^,  with  their  excellent  gmssej^,  being  ret«erved  almost  exclusively  for  the 
graziuir  of  euUle.  The  level  nature  of  the  land  and  the  compimitive  freed*Mn  from 
rocka  leniler  it  esjuf  ially  well  adnpted  to  the  w^e  of  Unproved  enltivntttra  and 
other  »gneult»(r:d  iniph^nieTits.  The  seawjns  of  aunmier  and  fall  are  always  Vf  rj* 
dry*  which,  lliou^li  s<»metinies  cutting  tiff  the  cotton  crop  as  much  as  oue-third, 
never  produce  a  lotid  failure.  The  dnrutrlits  are  felt  most  by  other  crops  and  in 
the  tteatity  supply  of  wati-r  Ibr  slock  an<l  for  dnmestic  uses.  Creeks  and  hniuchea 
be(?onie  flry»  aiul  tlie  dependence  is  upon  '^fsinks"  or  artificial  ponds  and  cisterns 
filled  by  the  winter  and  spnncj  rains.  Wells  are  unrelialile,  and  their  waters  are 
to  such  an  extent  iint>reirnutfHl  with  lime  and  other  stdts  from  the  rtitten  limestone 
Nfi  to  nmko  thcra  unfit  for  domestic  pur]>osea. 

Witliin  the  pie^t  few  yesjrs  inucdi  interest  has  Iw-en  taken  in  artesian  wells,  luid 
a  number  hnve  Imm-u  bored  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  fn-ni  whieh  a  bountiful 
supply  of  good  water  is  obtained  at  a  defitb  of  3(IU  or  4(HJ  feet  in  tlie  former  and 
7(H)  fret  in  the  latter  place,  or  Ih'Iow  the  roll  en  limestone.  Tliey  are  probaltly 
practicable  llirongliout  this  region  at  a  depth  of  not  exceeding  1.000  feel 

'  NOliTirWESTKRK  HKD  LOAM   REQIOK. 

West  of  the  upper  cniss  timbers  and  the  blaek  prairie  region  there  ia  a  large 
regi«m  end»r«cing  what  is  known  as  the  red  lands  of  the  northwest.  It  enters  the 
State  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  extends  wt^tiiwurd  and  southward  to  the 
gypsum  fonnatlon  un*!  the  plains,  while  a  hirge  section  pat^t^es  southeast  nearly  to 
Austin  and  Frt^erickshurg,  In  this  latter  porlicm  of  the  belt  the  red  lands  are 
not  as  prominent  as  fiirthir  nt^rth  and  wfst,  and  art^  asscK-iatetl  with  gray  sandy 
soils  from  the  gninites  aiul  oHier  roiks  that  occur  to  a  large  extent.  The  entire 
region  covers  an  area  i>f  abiiul  27.nt2  sqimre  niih*s,  and  endmiees  23  organixod 
counties*  besides  those  that  have  as  yet  been  only  outlined  and  named. 

The  surface  of  the  eastern  counties  of  I  he  region  is  billy  or  **mountftiuon»" 
and  broken,  and  is  well  sujiplied  with  liml>er.  These  hills  are  usually  long,  high 
and  narrow  ridges  or  divid*^,  genemlly  not  more  than  ]*XJ  feet  high,  w^ith  rather 
abrupt  sides,  are  covered  with  a  he^ivy  growth  of  post  and  Iilack-jack  oaks,  and 
have  a  sandy  soiL  Sometimes,  as  in  the  southern  psrt  of  Brown  County,  the 
Eummit  is  broad  and  comparatively  level,  with  only  a  low  and  stunted  oak  growth. 
The  valley  lands  lM*tween  these  hills  are  bn»ad  and  open  prairies,  with  red  stdls 
and  occasional  clumps  of  niesquite  bushes,  intersperseil  with  inotts  of  live  oak* 
In  the  low  flats,  wherti  limestone  is  often  found  outcropping,  tlte  soil  is  a  dark 
■liff  or  waxy  clay,  yery  productive. 
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The  surface  of  the  country  in  the  western  part  of  the  region  ia  little  el&e  limn 
a  high  roltiug  prairie,  s^i  mew  hat  hiMy  on  the  nurth,  but  more  and  more  level  on 
the  eontJiwe^t.  where  with  n  gniUual  rise,  it  nitTges  into  the  Givat  PIaihSj  or 
flouthern  part  of  tlie  Lkino  Estitojido.  The  syrlW*e  '\»  covered  with  grass  and  fre- 
quent chaprirralf*,  and  in  loculities  with  niosiqiiite  trees  aad  niotts  of  live  ouk. 
Red  Bandstone  \»  perhaps  tlie  most  prominent  rock  of  the  region  (except  on  the 
iouth),  and  is  found  cnj)ping  the  grent  majurity  of  tlii^  hills  in  ledges  and  broken 
maeaes  of  g^jmetime^  miuiy  feet  tlncknetid.  Bluu  crystalline  bniestones  (Paleozoic) 
alao  occur  abundantly. 

On  ibe  prumea  and  in  the  valleys  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  region 
*re of  a  red  lonni  cbaratier,  luoru  or  less  snudy  aiid  fiuitc  deep  In  »f>uie  of  the 
Jaw  m(*sqm'te  tints  in  Brown,  Smu  Salm,  SU-pliens  and  or  her  counties  on  the  east 
are  found  areas  of  stiff  lilack  clays  w  itb  a  growth  of  live  oak,  while  the  summits 
of  the  hills  are  sandy  and  oflru  covltimI  with  a  low  serubby  undergrowth.  The 
strcnms  are  usually  lx)rdiTed  with  a  liuil>er  growth  of  elm,  pecan,  cottonwood^ 
etc  Their  valkys  on  the  wi-st  arc  very  narrow,  but  widen  eastward  to  8<ime 
extent^  and  are  covered  with  rich  and  prmlucthe  soils  from  the  rtnl  clay  hills  of 
the  gypsum  formation  and  bluH's  of  tiie  Lifiiio  E-stacado. 

The  yield  of  fresh  lands  la  alxiut  8W  pimnd*  ol  serd  cotton  per  acn-,  but 
durability  can  hardly  be  expected  in  these  uphiuds  without  the  appiieatitui  of 
phosphates  after  a  few  yt^ars. 

The  region  is  almost  exelusively  devoted  to  sturk  rnisjng,  for  wiileh  purpc:)st? 
thecsxcelknt  grassc?3  are  well  adapted.  The  long  droughts,  and  cimsequeiit  lack 
of  water  In  the  streams  and  wells,  is  the  chief  evil  to  contend  with  in  all  the 
various  iniere£its  ill  which  the  people  an*  engaged;  but  with  an  increased  popuk- 
lion  and  i^  development  of  the  resourci'^^  of  the  country^  this  lack  in  water  will, 
in  part,  prohalily  be  overctirne. 

WKSTEIiN   AND  NOBTITWESTERN   TISXA8. 

Tlic  country  lying  weat  and  stnithwest  of  ihe  northwestern  red  loam  region, 
and  forming  the  unpopulated  porlinn  of  liie  Stule,  is  ns  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  espeeiully  so  with  regard  to  its  agrieultiiral  feniures.  It  endu-aces  GS 
counties  (II u organized),  whieii,  tliough  having  a  name,  have  virtually  no  tnhabi- 
tantiis  and  He  in  a  wild  and  def^<ilale  regiuii,  inrhubug  what  is  known  as  the  Fan- 
handle  of  Texas.  Tlie  great  extent  of  its  territory,  the  latk  of  wsiter  and  fuel  on 
the  plains,  and  the  many  other  dlfnculties  attending  travel  and  exph)rat]iMis,  muke 
its  examination  a  mutter  of  nmcb  time  and  expensH%  as  well  as  danger.  At  present 
we  are  largely  dependent  ui>on  the  reports  of  the  United  fttates  exploring  expedi- 
tions, made  many  years  ago,  for  ttie  little  that  is  known  regarding  the  great 
western  plains. 

Three  important  divisions  are  represented  in  this  region,  viz:    The  gypsum 

alion  of  the  northwest  and  the  plsiins^  Lneluding  the  celebrateil  LUno  Esta- 
c^do  <ir  Staked  Phuu,  the  southern  phun,  and  the  nioanlainmis  regiiin  w^e«t  of  the 
Pceos,  cmbiiwring  in  all  1 1  l.fiUO  siiuiire  uiileSi  or  42.51  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
8cati%    The  ttiree  divisions  will  lie  considered  separately. 

Offpnum  Begi&n. — One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  features  of 
!  western  region  is  the  great  area  <>f  gypsum  luntls,  c*jvering  in  Texas,  as  far  aii 
^0  t>e  detemiim^l,  about  17/iOn  sqiuire  nules>  Dr.  George  G,  Hlmuinnl,  who 
exphmnl  this  re-rion  with  (!iiptain  Po[)e,  reports  that  on  Htd  Ris^er  the  gypf^um 
beds  are  from  a  few  inches  to  JiO  feet  thick.  On  Delnwaire  Creek  a  few  miles  lielow 
Us  ftonrcc  they  are  0(1  feet,  while  between  the  Big  Wtcldia  and  Bnizrw  Hi  vers  there 
are  Iillls  neiu'ly  700  teet  high  ctnnp<jsed  ainnmi  entirely  t>t  this  material.  It  meur^ 
hi  its  many  different  forms  of  gritnular^  massive,  tibrous,  and  in  large  plates  of 
tnu^parcnt  Belenitea^  and  is  associated  with  heavy  lieds  of  red  claya,  and  overlaid 
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hy  eaufkhmes  and  drift  di'poFiln.  'Thv  vxnvi  liniUdi  of  xXw  re^iun  linve  nnt,  n«  yet 
\tevji  d«'tt'rtninecl.  Tlio  b<«t  »frttrt*eft  of  inrohwnticm  are  tTnit«?d  SfatDii  Pncific 
RailiTKid  Biirvry  Rl-ptirta, 

Th^  Ltttno  Evtumdif,  or  the  Staked  PUiin, — Tlu*  north  wt?Blt.'rii  and  Uie  cxttMnc 
western  purt  of  tli(*  Slute  ia  part  of  what  i^  known  as  tlic  **  Llano  K«t»cttdo/*  or 
the  "Stsikwl  Pliiiri/'  t1nj  namv  Iwin;^  g^ivrn  to  it  from  the  tntd'Mion  *'tbrtt  in  1734, 
wIm'H  tlic  fHlhnrs  Ihmi  8>uit^i  Fp  visited  Bjin  Srdnt  (o  establi?ih  a  fort  and  a  Tiii^ion» 
they  »C't  Dp  BiukrM  with  ImffHlo  heuds  on  tliem,  bo  Ihat  oih«*rs  mtglii  follow  iheir 
routt."  Tht^  B.'inie.  iss  UHimliy  fj^ivcn  only  to  Umt  portion  )3injr  east  of  tlie  river 
Pcc<m,  in  Iwtlh  Tfxns  tmd  Now  Mexico,  hut  llie  phiiits  proper  extend  w»?f>tward  to 
thi?  Rio  Griindt-'.  From  lluf  ncjrthrm  limit  of  the  State  it  rtsachea  «Kntlhward 
nc^arly  to  the  2(lth  parallel,  ita  f^asirm  l>order  lying  along  the  101 8t  iweridinii, 
Uiroitj^h  five  dt^grwa  of  laltUidi*;  llienre  turnB  eastward  lo  MtColloch  County, 
and  Hoiitli  lo  Bamlera.  The  area  cmhnired  in  Texas  Is  almut  74,5CH>  square?  mileg, 
(»r  ahout  28  jkt  rent,  of  the  entire  areafjf  the  State,  On  the  nipfth  the  eastcfii 
linuls  of  the  plnins  are  Btn»ngiy  defined,  and»  ae<*ording  to  Cni»tnin  Marey»  are 
marked  by  vertieal  bluffs  ahtnit  StiO  fei'l  above  the  country  or  gypi^um  fonnatum 
on  the  east,  Ttiese  bhUfe  consist  of  red  mid  yelh>w  ehivrt  o\  erlnid  by  10  or  1.1  feet 
of  Bandslone  and  a  heavy  deposit  of  drill  pebbles,  the  whrde  ctipptnl  by  a  sandy 
Bcnl  and  Bulisoii.  Snitthward,  at  the  tiendwnt(*iis  of  the  Colorado,  the  bhiHi*  are  not 
no  high,  a  deseent  ol'  only  ^C^  feet  betn^  noted  by  C'Hpb*iin  Marcy,  and  Uniefitone 
(probably  cretaceouB)  is  found  at  its  foot.  This  riM*k,  aa  reported,  seems  to  under- 
lie the  entire  plains  Bouth  of  the  S'Jd  parallel,  and  is  almost  ab&ent  in  the  Panhandle 
rrgu)n,  appearing  only  in  thtn  Beams  in  l>etls  of  &andstone.  Throujirhout  the  rest 
of  the  border  on  the  east  and  south  the  line  iiunkln^  the  limit  lx*t  ween  t!ie  plains 
and  the  regions  ea^l  rati  hardly  he  definrtl;  tlie  count ty  b  broken  and  hilly,  with 
valleys,  canons  and  isohded  ridges,  in  which  rotten  limestone  (cretaee<msi)  occurs 
abundantly. 

The  mirface  of  the  plains  presents  a  vast  and  level  pniirie,  '*a8  smcHJth  and 
flriu  as  marble,"  apparently  boundless.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a  brown  loam,  some* 
times  sandy,  and  with  no  vegetation  other  than  gamma  and  mesqtiite  grasses  and 
8mall  mesipiite  shrnbii,  which  apjK^ar  a  few  int  hes  alw^ve  the  hurlace  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  guide  to  the  large  roriis  beh»w— the  tirewo«xl  of  the  plains.  Alkali 
ponds  or  lake's  oeeur  fVefpn  ntly,  esf»eehilly  in  the  southern  half,  and  also  a  nurntier 
of  springs  wbiwe  wateri«  are  suilrible  f(»r  use.  Some  gypi<um  is  saitl  to  occur 
artiund  the  edges  of  the  lake's.  The  helgiit  of  the  enstcm  pait  of  the  plains  was 
c^ttimattHl  by  Captain  Marey  to  be  2,4Af>  feet  above  the  sea.  W€->twai-d  the 
country  gradually  rises  3O0  fclet^  nml  rt^aehes  its  maximum  nrar  the  lOSd  d**!rn?e 
of  longitude. 

On  this  line,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Panhandh-,  there  is  a  ningc  of 
sand  hills  rising  fy<im  *20  to  }(X1  feet  alnivc  the  plaiii,  oeeupying  a  region  TiO  milee 
long  (tuirih  and  snitthfand  al>ont  1(5  miles  wide.  The  hills  are  conical  in  shape 
and  iiHerty  destllttte  of  vegT^tatUm,  and  the  section,  laTause  of  the  deep  Uh\b  of 
iiantlt  in  hardly  pnM«ab!c  with  Wagons. 

Fnmj  this  puiul  westward  the  country  falls  some  200  fiH't  to  the  Peeos,  whose 
hanks  are  withiiut  timlier  growth.  A  iK'rson  Uiay  come  very  near  to  ihe  edge  of 
tlie  g*»rge  without  hi^eoming  Jiwsire  of  itM  jiresince.  Fn*m  the  river  still  westw^ard 
lo  the  ItMil  f*f  tbi*  Guadiilufve  Mountains  the  <otinlry  rtws  StK)  feet*  and  Ihenee  to 
the  Rio  Grniide,  at  Kl  Piiso,  again  gradually  fnlls. 

The  Monhhnn»*iift  I{egifm. —  Wet^twnrd  from  the  Pecos  River  to  the  Rio  Gninde 
the  broad  undulating  jilains  continue,  not  cnutinuously  as  on  the  east,  but  inter- 
ntpted  by  several  high  and  bn>ken  rtmges  of  mounUiins  rising  suddenly  sevcrml 
thousand  feet  altive  the  general  tiurface.    The  plains,  having  widths  of  20  or  ^ 
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oiiles  KHwecn  thtso  nuniiituint^i  art;  cohered  largi'ly  with  meHt|uHe  biiehes,  cnctnB 
EBc)  thorny  chaparrals^  and  are  interiqicTRed  wUb  large  salty  doprossions.  Gamma 
grass  occurs  in  localities,  pometiDu^s  ph^filifully;  hut  water  snilalvle  to  drink  Sb 
veiy  scarce.  The  soil  is  uinmny  very  t^nntly  amt  4>ftm  covi'rrnl  with  inrniPfnticitis 
of  salt.    The  area  comprisr d  lii  this  region  is  almut  1J>,5()0  Brpmre  miles. 

The  Sierra  Blanco  Moimtfiins  on  IhesoiUli,  nuar  the  Rio  Grande,  is  near  llic 
point  of  union  of  the  Southern  Pncifit^  and  Tv  xub  P:uutic  HuilroitdB,  and  \^  wiid  to 
be  the  highest  point  in  the  State,  the  phong  tlieui?*elve?<  1>eing  about  4,500  fc^tt 
above  the  sea. 

ALLUVIAL   on   TtnER  T,A?JD8. 

The  river  lands  fomi  an  important  division  in  the  agrieultural  features  of  the 
State,  more  from  Ihtdr  richness  and  consequent  high  productivimesa  than  from 
the  area  ct>mpnHefl  by  thenr.  Tliey  are  all  but  lightly  liuil)erc'd  in\  the  west  of  Ihr 
centnil  blark  pmirie  region^  hut  thence  to  tlie  cmiht  the  timber  growth  beeomef. 
larger,  more  denfie  nnd  of  grrnter  variety.  The  b<3ttom  hinds  niso  widen  oul 
toward  the  const.  The  mrjst  importunl  of  lb©  rivers  described  are  the  Bed  nnd 
the  Brazos,  nnd  with  Ibc  hitler  nre  the  emalliT  stresuns^  OvBti-r  and  Caney  Creeks, 
which  are  included  in  the  region  of  lis  **  siigur-bowl*'  or  delta  land^.  Thcst?  are 
looked  uixm  as  representing  the  highest  type  of  fertility,  and  but  for  ihe  malarial 
cha racier  of  the  densely  tind>ered  portions,  would  be  mostly  binder  cultivation 
and  more  highly  valued.    The  lands  of  the  rivers  arc  considered  fiepwrately. 

Red  Eirer  Landi. — Red  River  forms  in  part  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
the  Indian  Terriiory,  lt8  conrse  is  CJiMward,  for  tiie  most  pnrt  across  the  head  of 
the  other  large  rivers  of  the  8lau%  untiUt  pusses  into  Louisiana, 

In  tlie  blaek  pniirie  region  the  valley  of  the  river  is  very  narrow,  the  high 
llmpsto;ie  blufl's  often  approaching  near  the  waler^s  edge.  In  Cooke  County  tlicse 
hhifls  are  275  feet  high,  and  are  formed  of  tfie  rotten  liuiestone  (eretaeeouH)  of  the 
wntml  pndrie  region.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Imliun  Territory, 
the  river  hinds  are  broader  and  are  imrtly  under  cultivation  b}"  whiles  ;  but  to  the 
west,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  scarcely  any  cultiviUi^l  hmda  are  found.  From 
the  "lower  crone  timV»ers,"  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cooke  County,  caatwunl  to  the 
Louisiana  line,  the  bottom  lands  Increase  in  width  and  are  among  the  richest  in 
the  Slate.  They  are  heavily  timbered  with  coilniiwoo*!,  pecan,  nahuit,  blm-k  oak, 
hacki»err)\  mulberry'  and  while  hiikory,  and  have  a  dense  unilergrowth  of  cane. 

Besides  the  low  sandy  overtloued  lands,  there  arc  two  general  clnHbifs  eom- 

tirising  the  lioltoms  and  occU|)ying  ttTract  s  above  each  othiT,  viz:     Firnt  l>ottom 

of  red  sandy  or  clayey  land,  and  N'cotid  bottom  of  dark  or  black  loam  lying  alKint 

ftfrt  ftliove  the  !irt>t  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bin  IT  or  uplands,     Tltew  two  boltomfi 

peculiar  only  to  tlu)se  Texan  rivers  whose  sources  are  in  Ibe  region  of  the 
Lhiiio  Estacado  on  the  north w*st,  viz:  Colorado,  Bnaos  and  Red  Rivers,  as  well 
MA  the  Canadian,  North  Fork  and  Arknnsas  Kivi  rs  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
N>d  characters  mentioned  by  Michler  continue  down  the  river,  the  red  f^rndg  and 
clays  of  the  first  bottom  being  drrived  frnni  ibe  re<l  sandstones  and  nd  Iiinds  of 
the  nortJiwent  region.  This  tirst  bottom  soil  is  of  two  varieties — a  dtn-p  red  sandy 
loam  overlying  a  red  clay  subsjjil,  and  a  nd  waxy  clay  with  a  sidw>il  of  the  sami- 
character.  Both  are  highly  prorluetive  and  subject  to  occasional  overflow.  Ivcting 
from  10  to  20  feet  alcove  low^  water.  This  red  land  terrace  is  ttt  tirht  rather  narrow, 
but  becomea  wider  toward  Ihc  eastern  Imundaiy  iif  the  Slate. 

The  blacJc  loam  terraee,  alHuit  10  feet  above  tlie  first,  is  known  as  the  second 
bottom,  and  is  very  level.  Ita  soil  is  of  a  li-^ht  imd  lonw  n.iture,  rnther  silty,  and 
darkened  by  the  long  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetation.  At  the  ftM)t  of  tli«' 
limestone  bltiff  In  Grajson  (Vnnity  it  is  slitT  and  ralber  waxy,  but  this  is  ii  h>cal 
icature  only.     The  i^ntire  tuHtom  of  the  river  ib  fnuu  one  to  two  mileu  in  width, 
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I  i»r  ta  ell  li«t  te  M^rt,  mi  jkidi^,  1 
«  M«  of  Ml  fnottii  sf  lial  per  aer«v  eTMl  bIIv  nu»f  ffttnT  I 

fl»  iir  iMi  M  C»»  CUittflljr.  sre  of  m  d»rlc  «s<l  l^sr;'  iMn%f  eauuct,  <|ail 

ViM  lliMUef«d.  hoi  m^^t^  k»  owrflinr,  aad  are  ool  saJ^  oillif^kia. 

Hi  Moigli  tldi  vat  J  faimre  fe  dcvirojMi  I7  tbe  imcfvifxtitfeqr  Mad« « 4 

taM«nrf«fteg  diri  widir  niiilitkaij^  iMtaoM,  wkirii  wv  ^en  Abovei 

ifii  Um/tmnA  wHk  poul  odk  mad  ■hoirt4cmf  piac    Cbtli»  is  kfS«lj  H 

liitte  lMk&  f«xrr|«  lit  tl>«  eim«ME  •mstbem  coOBlicii  grows  to  a  M^  of  %vm 

§r*  toirrcn  IM^AfBd  jkk)#«Utieldfntil,  IJK0  ptmnAmofwefd&mnm  per  aei^ 

TriiiJtg  Bker  fjindM.-^Thfi  ntintiMs  licaulirBlm  of  tfte  Trinitj  Bircr  «re  Ik 
Jade  Vtmmiy^  \ml  a  •Itiirt  dUiiince  west  t^  tli4>  oentfml  UacJc  pmiHe  refioti. 
laiMli  fif  tlMv  Ht«T  twitumi*  ar«  tli^relafe  drrived  clMif  fmm  tlie  seumIj  afi 
A^ffoiftjr  ilie  ftfram*,  and  artf  of  a  dark  IcMUny  or  ailty  ctiumrlcr  tmiil 
m^utn  limit  af  ll^r  liUf^k  jiralHiti,  fhioi  wbliti  |Miifii  NMtibwiLnl  there  is  a  1 
drptJvH  ijf  Uark  mai/  cUjr  over  Ihe  silt.  Tlie  liurtl4)a]a  of  tlie  opf^er  dli 
tb*  rtirrr  arc  mt'W  limlMTccI  wftih  oak,  elm,  fiecftn^  tila^'lc  walnut,  liciis  d*ase  (kMm« 
alad  as  Om^u  iming*'),  h«int7^  lociiKt,  lincklHTiy  ami  f  -  L 

The  lamia  am  t'u\\,  Injt  arf«  nut  v^r)^  ^eiwtnWy  m  vatimi,  M«g  OMte 

or  toiS  snliJiK-t  to  iivrHluw.    Tlie)'  arts  iaid  to  producjo  tn  ontioaiy  seaaoas  1,|M§ 
pottoda  of  Sf-t^l  cotton  |mt  acre. 

Iji  lliia  part  uf  ttii*  SUite  ttjer<7  arc  bnjtid  prairie  vatlej  lands  on  cillMr  aide  of 
U10  TrlnUy  Uittum  acfveral  mlli^a  in  width,  lK>undiHl  Uy  the  hi^h  \ittdh  of  lolica 
lig|i0Stot»«u    At  thi»  fcMit  of  the  ridgra  the  soil  ia  ui^naUy  ^\\S  and  waxy,  bgl 
Ifi^oonici  mor**  &nd  tiioris  sanely  low*ird  the  rlvt-r,  wUh  ht^vy  beds  of  sand  tn  1 
plo^^'Sr    TIm^  vallry  lh«  lM*nuliriil1y  fi>r  agriciittund  j>ur(»os€«,  hi  gt^ntty  iindulaUi^l 
and  U  H\i[niTi'u\\y  <fiHy  of  ciiltiv^ntion,    A  growth  <if  DK-^tiutte  occurs  occasiotiaJly] 
on  i\m  pruiritv     Vt'ry  Utile  of  the  valley  U  in  mlunl  cullivulion. 

Tint  Uiltanift  of  the  middle  and  nouthiTn  portions  of  the  river  Imvc  1 
varyiitf(  from  An\»*  to  the  ndlcK,  and  art;  hi*tivUy  tiiuiiered  with  red,  burr 
oak»,  \}**v.mx,  uiih  and  coUuiiwochI,  with  cypress  on  the  t^nuth. 

Tlie  landu  Imnicdhitely  adjoining  the  river  are  light  and  alUy  in  cliaracter«1 
but  furtliir  tini:k  they  are  a  hravy  find  waxy  blaek  eky  tseviTal  feet  in  depth,  and] 
are  nniterluld  usually  hy  sjind.  They  are  very  diillculL  Ux  till  in  wet  weather,  and 
produrc  exeellent  erojm  of  corn,  enltoii  and  sufjrur-eiuiL\  CmUou  grows  six  or 
eight  feet  liiglv,  and,  it  Ih  (hdnied,  prwlueiti  fnitu  1,5U0  to  'J/KKI  pounds  of  aeed 
cotton  \wT  Here, 

Urason  River  hindii.—Thv  Inndi*  of  the  Bntxi)s  River  arc  considered  tlie  beat 
and  nioMl  viiluublc  in  the  Btivtr,  and  nre  the  inoht  extensive  of  the  river  lands. 
The  »«njrre  of  the  riM^r  In  lit  llii'  f<M>t  of  the  Llano  Eivhiuuio,  and  for  »  distance  of 
litK)  or  4(M>  inlh'ft  tht?  river  cuts*  lit*  wny  otiiung  the  gypsum  betl»,  sandKlouL's  and. 
lltneitoncH  of  the  luirlhwet^tern  region,  cnrrjlfig  dt>wn  with  \\^  waters  the  n?dj 
sandi  nnd  cliiyK  whleti  go  to  form  the  lirt^t  but toin  lands  ahuig  its  entire  course  I 

The  ImiUoui  lundK,  before  the  river  entrri*  the  lilack  prairie  region,  arc  rather 
uarn»w*  Ihn  bluil>  oficn  coming  U*  the  bunk  (»!'  tJie  tiireuru.    They  sire  not  gener- 
ally hejivlly  liuib«Ti'il,  nir>i(|niUi  tiet^«  being  the  pnvaibng  gmwth  in  many  places.  J 
The  ndll  in  a  ri'il  windy  hmm.  i"X*'ept  Jiinir  tlie  gy]»Hiiin  bedn^  whvre  it  is  e«iid  to  bol 
whiiUii  in  eiilnr-    The  vnttiT  ol'  the  rivrr  in  tliis  nurthwrst  region  is  B<iinewhat 
naUy,  ami  m\i  Incnntltttionu  are  fretiueutly  found  ou  scmie  of  the  rocks  in  the^ 
stKmmii. 
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^m  The  bottom  lands  of  tlie  rivir,  hIUt  leiivmg  this  region,  niiiy,  for  dt-Mrij^tiuu, 

be  conveniently  tlivklfHl  into  two  Bt'ctiont* — the  iirst  exn-ntTin^  to  Hlchtiiond,  in 
Fori  Bend  Counlj;  Ihc  second  thence  to  ihe  coant,  and  known  00  *Hho  BUgar- 
bowK" 

The  bottoTUB  of  the  firBt  divielon  hiive  a  width  of  fmm  ojie-lmlf  to  two  miles, 
and  nrv  coverwl  with  a  heavy  thnbcr  ^r«»wth  of  cottonwijod,  isojdnr,  Idnck  walnut, 
pecmn  and  elm,  mid  a  dense  undi-rgrow  ih  of  cjuic,  etc.  The  Bt>H  of  the  first  hottom 
%B  m  Tv^  Hi  hi  vial  loani,  quite  deei>,  overlying  t\  red  elay.  At  30  fe«t  a  bed  of  "  white 
mad  round  quartz  pebbles  **  occurs.  That  of  the  swond  bt>ttom  is  UBUally  a  darlc 
supdj  hram. 

In  some  of  tlie  counties  the  red  lauds  of  the  first  bottom  are  most  prominent 

■  And  exlenBiVo,  but  both  seem  to  be  equally  |)ro<Juciive,  and  are  conhiderrd  the 
Ijeet  cotton  lands  of  the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  iheBc  l>ottomfl  is  under  cui- 
t.tyatlon,  but  their  iinhealthfulness  hinders  their  Bctllement,  Cotton  grf»\v»  to  a 
lieight  of  from  six  to  eight  ft et,  yielding  ali4)ut  a  bale  of  lint  or  \'M  jiounilgof 
ciet'd  Ci>tton  piT  acre.  Cora  also  is  very  productive,  yielding,  it  is  claimed,  as 
:xxiucli  as  40  or  60  bufihels  per  acre. 

Brtizi*9  l>dia^  or  *^tlt£  Su ffar -bowl. ^^--^Thc  lower  divisiim  of  thcw?  alluvial  lands' 
^  Ihe  sugar-prodncmg  region  of  the  State.  It  covers  an  area  of  alMJtJt  IM  r)  Bfpnire 
:snilp$t  and  eml>races,  besides  the  lands  of  the  Brazoe,  thoBe  of  Oy*ter  and  Sao 

13cmard  Creeks  on  either  side. 
The  regitm  h  jHTfectly  level,  heavily  timtiered,  has  a  doDse  UDdergrowth,  and 
3iea  fn^m  20  to  30  feet  alMiive  the  common  wftler-level  of  the  river- 
The  Boils  of  the  region  present  Ibrei*  different  varieties,  viz:    The  red  alluvial 
loam,  imnutlialely  ftiljolning  the  river  and  the  two  creeks;  ash  and  elm  flats  lying 
next  to  tliift;  and  finally,  the  hlark  wild  pefieh  lands. 
The  re<l  loum  lands  are  et>nBidcTed  the  bi-st,  because  of  their  excellent  drain- 
age, easy  tillage  and  grvni  fertility.     Tlii-y  fK'Cur  in  lielts  from  one-lmJf  to  a  mile 
ife  width,  or  in  Imdies  containing  IVoni  100  to  1,000  acres  each.    They  have  a  depth 
■of  about  30  feet,  the  color  of  the  soil  changing  somewhat  at  18  Inches. 
Cjuiebnik(-'«  cover  the  land,  the  timl»er  growth  being  coll  on  wood,  ash,  ehu. 
pecan^  sycamore^  haekberry,  and  a  variety  of  oaks.    Colton  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  jields  al)out  2,000  pounds  of  s^'ed  cotton  per  «<'r«',  ln>th 
when  fresh  and  aJ\er  50  years*  cultivation* 

The  Hsh  and  cdm  lands  have  a  stit!'  black  soil,  and  arc  18  Inches  deep,  with  a 
dark  subsoil  not  so  fit  iff.  The  timl>er  growth  is  prinripally  elm  and  a*<lK  The 
lands  are  flat  and  jKiorly  drained,  and  do  not  neiin  lo  1m?  nineh  tinder  enhivntion, 
though  producing,  it  is  claimed,  as  much  as  1,500  pounds  of  st^ed  cotton  per  acre. 
The  black  peacli  lands,  while  black  in  color,  are  sandy  itt  character,  and  orctir 
Interspersed  in  email  nreiiB.  They  have  a  soil  18  Inches  in  depth  nml  n  lighler 
suheoil,  and  arc  easily  tilled  and  best  adapted  to  sugar-cane,  Tl»ey  have  a  grtJWth 
of  wild  peach,  pecan,  live  oak  and  haekberry,  and  are  In  part  pniirie.  Cotton 
grows  verj' high  on  these  la n da,  and  it  is  claimed  will  pnHluee  am  much  as2,NK> 
purids  of  see*!  cotton  per  acre. 

Sugar  is  the  chief  production  of  the  sugar-bowl  region,  the  yield  upon  r»,a40 
lu^rea  for  the  year  1871),  according  to  the  census  returnB,  U'ing  4,4*43  h<»g»*h€'aili», 
with  SSSA"^  gallons  of  molasses.  The  average  yield  per  acris  wmi  etght^lenlha  of 
one  hogshead  of  sugar  and  6^1$  gallona  of  molasHca. 

Cohrado  liher  Land*. — The  eources  of  the  Colorado  ami  of  Uti  wi'*tteni  irihu- 
twy.  the  Concho,  are  among  the  western  hills  and  broad  plains  and  table-lands  of 
the  Llano  Estacado.  For  a  distance  of  peveral  himdred  mile*  Us  waters  flow 
imoDg  the  Bandatones  and  lime^toiiev  of  the  western  region  with  an  eosterlj 
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txnir^e  U>  the  black  pruirie  re^km,  then  turn  southwaird  ttloag  il*t  border  to  the 
lower  inlgt'  of  Biiintd  t'<iuiUy,  mid  llieiice  vtwl-HOQlliwisL  lo  II le  coiiBt, 

Tliu  iHitloiii  Jaiub  of  tht  river,  frtim  it«  miiirct*  li>  tlit  lilnck  jirairie  region,  are 
narrow,  wilh  Jimiiy  lunl  fn'qu+'jit  high  bluffs  near  the  h I  renin. 

On  tntiMiiig  the*  more  lev*!  lumls  of  Ibe  pruirkh  lliu  bollom  lauds  booome 
wkltrr,  utid  Iht'iice  lo  the  cojml  have  widlliB  Yuryiiig  from  oue-lmlf  to  a  inile  or 
niort'.  This  incUidt'-j  tlic  valley  or  Fecoud  Ixittom  lands,  the  first,  or  bottotns 
pr(>])er,  l>eiug  nurrtiw  und  more  or  h-ss  suhjei^t  to  overtlow  in  high- water  ^-aiiODs. 
The  Ijottoms  have  \\  larj^e  timlier  growth  tvf  while  ami  [lin  oak»^  t4m,  aab^  eotum- 
wook,  Bycamort\  pt>caii  and  liaekberry,  with  usimll)'  a  dense  undergrowth  of  cane, 
ele.  The  hiudB  are  Hir  the  niost  purt  a  ndilish  loam  or  silt  Huveml  feet  in  depth, 
underlaid  by  chty.  Nwr  the  iiphiii«l»  on  eiUier  side  the  lands  are  darker,  and  in 
I  tbu  hlack  prairie  region  8t lifer  and  mure  elayey  in  character.  South  of  Columbui^, 
*!ii  Colorado  Cntmly,  they  ret+indile  the  lands  of  the  Bu^r-Uiwl  or  Jlru/.t»»  alln- 
vium,  uiid  i>roperly  belong  it*  it.  Cotton  ib  the  chief  crop  on  the  l»ottom  hinds  of 
the  river,  tiie  Btnlk  growing  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  yielding  from  1,500 
to  2,0(H>  pimnds  of  Beed  coiion  i>er  acre. 

San  Saba  Hirer  jMndtt, — The  lands  of  the  San  Salm  Itiver,  a  tributary  of  the 
Colorado,  comprise  narrow  and  timbered  boltoma  along  the  iKinksof  the  stream — 
mesqitile  valley 6,  with  Iwdh  red  gravelly  &oils  and  black  loamj'  and  clayey  soils, 
reaching  back  to  the  bibs,  The«e  valleys  afford  the  chic  f  furnnng  lands  of  that 
station. 

Ouudalupf  Biver  Lafids, — ^The  bi>ttom  lands  of  the  QuadnUitw  Kiver  are  not 
verj'  extensive  or  wkie»  and  have  a  timber  growth  of  cottonwood,  jH'can,  ui+b» 
oakn,  nudlxrry  and  haeklierrj^  \s  ith  a  viiriety  of  undergrow  th.  The  noil  \s  juostly 
a  sandy  loam  from  10  lo  15  InehcB  deep;  the  Hubi^oil  a  yellow  clay»  someliraes 
jointed  in  cliaracler.  The  viiUey  lands  ai'c  in  some  places  broad  and  open,  with  a 
me8qiiit45  growth  and  a  ilark  caleareinia  eoil  Cotton  grows  from  fi\Q  lo  sev^n 
ftHft  high,  and  yields  about  1,500  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

San  Atitmiio  River  LamU, — The  bctttom  Mnds  of  the  San  Antonio  River  ure 
narn»w  and  unimportauK  Its  valleys  have  in  Bouie  counties  a  width  of  one  and 
a-half  nules  and  a  growtli  (in  Wilson  County)  td'  elm,  haekherry.  peenn,  as4h  and 
mestpiite.  In  the  eounliti*  near  the  coant  the  river  tlows  belwten  high  bnuks  of 
white  chiy-sione,  or  adobe,  along  which  there  i«  usually  a  growth  of  pecan  trees 
and  mcsquite. 

KniittM  litter  Lftfufs. — The  Huecee  lliver  is  mainly  coulined  U>  t!ie  thinly 
iuhabiteil  soulhwestem  section  of  the  State-  In  San  Patricio  Counl3-  its  lioltoms 
have  a  growth  of  live  oak»  cotton womi,  ash,  elm,  haekherry  and  willow%  and  a 
tvlack  allayial  soil.  Its  valley  lands  stH'm  to  lie  t>referred-  Ttiey  have  a  growth  of 
meBquite  and  *' wesatelie,"  and  a  light  simdy  soil^  which  is  easily  tilled, 

liio  Grande  Eirrr  JMfuU. — Tlie  bollom  antl  ^ alley  lands  of  the  Rio  Qrande 
River,  from  its  headwaters  southward  to  Edinburg,  Hidalgo  Comity,  are  narrow, 
and,  so  fur  as  know  n,  are  nnim|^K>rlant,  the  Mils  of  the  uplands  coming  to  the 
river  banks  verj'  often.  From  Edinburg  to  the  mouth  of  Uie  river  these  hnids 
widen  out  rapidly,  and  endimcc  those  of  the  Sel  Colorado,  which  stream  la  aatd  to 
be  but  an  outlet  of  I  he  Rio  Gmnde  In  high  water,  and  nins  off  almost  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

The  valley  from  Brownsville  northward  has  a  width  of  50  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  Rio  It rande  valley  contains  aa  extraordinary  percentage  of 
potasli.  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  add  and  a  very  large  amount  of  carbotiate 
of  lime.  The  pert^ntage  of  humus  is  also  great,  and  the  sidl  has  a  large  retentive 
power  for  moisture  Altogether,  this  so  lb  which  Is  easily  tilled,  seems  to  be 
nearer  what  may  be  thought  to  be  a  '*  perfect  soil  *'  than  any  other  In  the  State* 
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Cotton,— Texan  now  Btatids  ut  th<!  liend  of  Ihe  ccitlon-growing  Suies,  having 
pfodiic^xl  ill  188^  l,:i30,tJ0O  Imles,  ngainst  l,0<i4,fMH)  balt^  raised  In  Missiftsippi,  ttic 
next  Utgbesl  SUite. 

CoHN  b  the  next  mosl  Important  crop  in  Texas.  In  1871*  that  crop  wcupied 
2,4<ftJ^7  uiutwj  or  33  per  cent,  of  Ibe  lands  undcT  cttltivalioo,  and  exceeding  the 
ikTea  of  cniion  by  1130^017  acres.  In  lf"<y4  tbt*  acreage  of  cf»rn  was  3^752, TUO  and 
the  number  of  bufihcla  mieed  60,290,000.  The  lands  of  WcHtern  Texas  seem 
tffwcmUy  adapted  lo  the  growth  of  com,  and  under  a  proper  sygteni  of  cnllivation 
the  |iresenl  average  yield  per  aere  could  probably  lie  more  than  daijbled- 

Whkjit. — TexuH  is  deBtined,  for  many  reaisons,  to  play  a  great  role  as  a  wbeat- 
^rowiDg  State.  Her  area  is  large,  lier  s*oll  fertile,  the  product  earlUT,  the  qnantily 
goody  and  raiecd  in  a  climate  that  will  enable  her  Hour  to  defy  >V extern  compell- 
tion  In  future  niarketn  of  large  conaun\pliou»     An  Ohio  paper  savi*  on  this  ponil: 

'*  That  West  Texan  will  b*'  an  iini>or1fint  wheat  and  other  gram-prixbicing 
district  we  feel  a^HUred  by  two  fjielK:  The  adsiptiibilit)"  of  its  soil  and  the  i^rowing 
demand.  The  pnifitableneHS  of  wbeat  growing  in  Texas  is  evidenced  by  several 
considerations.  The  jiriee  of  \\  beat  in  Eurttpe  in  some  measure  fixes  the  price  in 
New  Tork,  and  Ibe  price  there  dotemtlneB  the  price  in  Chicago,  St.  !,<mls  and 
other  Wealem  centers.  From  unv  railroad  point  in  Texjia  the  fnnnr*r  can  sbij*  his 
wheat  to  New  Orleans  or  Galve-^ion  for  five  or  ten  cents  btts  j>er  bushel  iltun  he 
can  wnd  it  from  Iowa  or  lUinots  to  New  York,  and  when  at  New  Orleans  or 
Galveston  the  rate  per  ton  is  as  chenp  as  from  New  York  r*r  Baltbnore  to  Liver* 
p04i|.  tbns  giving  the  Texas  wbeiil  rsdwr  an  advnniage  *>f  five  to  ten  c»nits  per 
Imshel  on  the  price  of  Ids  wheat  over  the  8tatf*s  now  regarded  sis  tin'  great  wlieat- 
producing  districts.  Then  the  wonderful  immigndion  t  rentes  a  lunil  drniaiKl  for 
wheat  that  sustains  a  goinl  price.  It  \^  just  Ibat  we  stale  that  tiic  rainfidl  is 
increasing  nnnually,  and  this  question  of  irrigation  may  !>e  regarded  as  a  very 
tcmiwniry  one/' 

The  acreage  in  wht'at,  aerording  to  tbt;  hist  census,  was  373,670,  lunl  tlie  yield 
2^567,700  bushels.  In  1SH4  tlie  ncreage  was  r»5tJ,*10n,  mid  r>,3»tO,aoo  bunhelH  were 
nused. 

The  fact  Ibut  Ibe  pr«»duct  ]ier  acre  of  cei'eals  is  lower  in  Texas  than  in 
Wttiii'm  or  Nortliern  Stales  is  not  ii(^;inse  Texas  is  less  fertile  than  Ibey,  or  k'ss 
lulapted  to  these*  cereals;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  prevailing  sy«*ti'm  of  fanning.  As 
%  n«C4*nt  w  riter  has  Siiid : 

"The  frinners  of  Texas  ntv  Uny  prcxUgal  of  the  broad  acres  of  rich  soil  they 
pt«**e«e.  Tbey  layout  farms  of  unreasi»nahle  width;  skim  over  them  with  impli> 
ini'nls  ttiat  are  not  sailed  to  lliomugh  cultivation;  scatter  seed  without  firder  iind 
cuIUvale  wltbinU  system;  po  that,  wjlb  few  exceptitms,  the  farms  are  overgr<»wu 
wilh  w^eetla  and  grass  that,  of  course,  greatlj"  impair  tbe  growth  of  crops,  to  say 
nothing  of  tbe  want  of  dccj>  pluwing  and  tlmrongh  tillage.  Put  this  soil,  with 
its  extnwmHnary  adaptation  to  the  gnnvih  of  su4'h  a  great  variety  of  crops,  and 
this  climate«  so  ct<>ngt*nial  to  the  growth  of  jdl  kinds  of  stock,  into  ihe  bands  of 
New  Enghind  or  Pennsylvania  ftinners,  who  would  at  once  subline  and  eradicate 
all  vegelaljon  but  the  crops  that  are  plnuted ;  who  w*iukl  plow  deep  and  thor- 
oughly pulverize  the  Boil,  and  surh  cri>p8  wt)uld  be  niised  as  are  not  to  l>e  found 
in  countries  where  millions  are  auiiually  expendcil  fttr  commercial  fcrtili/.ers. 

**  The  wheat  fields  of  Texas  arc  replacing  those  which  are  l)eing  exhausted  in 
the  North,  and  the  steady  movement  towards  the  region  where  it  can  be  this  mofit 
cheaply  |>roduced,  and  to  a  perfection,  l^ocause  of  the  long  and  unift>rm  eeaaODB,  Is 
daily  Inereftsing/* 
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Oatr. — The  sig'mficaDce  of  the  grnwih  In  lite  production  of  onte  will  ntit  be 

^■ptestood  unl4*»  il  he  rememlHtrcd  thut  this  c*-Tf*fil  ie  largely  ditplacing  corn  im  n 

^Sbod  fbr  slock,  thuB  leavini^  ihe  luittT  to  i*ntcr  ttie  market  more  a&  a  nioiiry  pro- 

i\\xvvT — jin  article  for  sale  nilher  limn  c<msum]>iiim   on  the  fanu.     A^ain,  the 

expansion  in  Uie  prtiduction  in  hay  and  Ihn  hierwisinj!:  area  g'nvn  lo  the  cultivated 

|'i(gm«6ei»  are  factors  for  which  due  appreieiatiou  h  hard  to  elicit,  and  atniut  which 

"We  cannot  get  fintisfartory  statistics. 

Oala  are  worth  fri»ui  50  to  75  cents  per  bnabel.  Tlip  rtd  niBt-proof  is  Ihc 
CHntnntm  one — very  suiK^rior  in  i*\vTy  regjK^'t.  From  30  to  IWor  more  Im^hi^la 
[H.'r  acre  are  nUs^,  varying  with  soil,  actiii«cm,  culture,  etc. 

The  area  culti valid  in  OiitB,  as  shown  !>y  the  cenBUs  of  1880,  Wiia  2;t8,0l0 
acri'ja,  and  the  yield  4,8i>:i,359  bushi'ls.  In  1884  this  had  grown  lo  476^10  iwrvs 
and  tO,527,t)O0  bushels. 

Barlev  and  rye  are  raised  lo  R>inc  cjttenl. 

SuoAU  CtJLTUiiE,— The  sugar  belt  proper  of  Texas  emlmieeii  the  counties  of 

Bmy-oria  and  Matagorda,  Iwith  iKirderirig  on  tlic  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Port  Heud 

rTwd  Wharton  Counttt'^  lying  imiut'iliately  north.     Thew  counties  <*i»nlain  not  lees 

than  2,n(MJ,0<>0  acreg  of  choice  alluvial  cane  lands,  wiUi  an  ahundance  of  timber 

for  fuel  to  uKe  iu  sugar  manufacturing  purjioaee. 

^L       In  the  last  ccuhus  Texas  waa  credited  with  4,0€51  hogsheads  of  »*ugar  and 

^BnO.GCKl  pallcms  of  niulasaee.     Of  thi^t  Brazt>rla  County  prtxiueed  of  llie  former 

2,440  luigtihetids ;  *>f  the  latter  175/j3M  giilloiiR.     An  sugar-cane  is  not  **a  priui-ipal 

crop,*'  accordiag  to  the  United   Statt^   Departnieul  of  Agriculture,  nothing  is 

found  for  1884.    Of  course,  the  product  haa  increajkKi 

litcE  is  another  product  not  a  "principal  cr*)p"  either;  so  no  Hgurea  can  be 
given  as  to  it  amcc  18vS(>.  The  total  crop  thi'u  Wiis  62,1.12  {m^imkIb  for  the  census 
Viiar.  There  am  he  no  good  rcjiscm  why  much  of  the  Texa»  roast  regujn  w  ill  not 
prove  a  su[icrh  rice  area;  and,  indeed,  a  very  large  area  elsiewhere  will  certainly 
produce  tiue  upland  rice. 

Tobacco, — In  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1884  no  statement  in  made  of  the 
lolwtcco  crop  of  Texa^.  This  docs  not  mean  thsil  the  Slate  docs  not  or  cannot 
mise  tobaccr^ — oidy  Unit  it  is  not  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  niinetl  only  in  a 
small  way  and  for  family  use.  The  soils  and  climates  of  nmny  of  the  couniies  of 
the  State  are  adapted  for  tobacco,  and  the  wonder  is  more  is  not  niised,  espt^cially 
considering  that  then.'  is  so  much  fresh  soil  in  the  Stat€*,  The  crop  for  the  censtis 
year  wm  231  ^H  pounds. 

FllUIT   rULTlTHE. 

Undt-r  thiss  head  I  quote  the  foIUnviiig: 

"In  llmt  ^M^ritou  of  Texas  lying  within  *ii\  miles  of  the  Gulf  nf  Mexico, 
known  as  ihe  ci>ast  region,  tropical  and  siMai'iropieal  fruits  may  lie  grown. 
There  anr  orcjiaioual  ywirs  w^hen,  even  at  Galvetiion,  damage  is  done  by  frost,  but 
a  very  liulc  prolectlim  will  suttice  to  carry  trees  through.  Ujion  the  northern 
edjyt^  of  this  coast  la^t  the  orange  is  longer  in  coming  to  !>eariug,  but  alter  it  has 
readied  this  ripe  age,  say  eiglit  to  ten  yimrs,  it  wili  stand  the  coldest  w^ealher. 
Tlic  25th  and  2Hih  of  Dec-endaeri  1*^70,  are  among  the  coldest  days  known  to  the 
oldest  iiihahilants  of  IlouHlrui,  and  ci-rtainly  ihe  severest  in  Iho  suddennesfi  of  the 
changes;  yet  hut  few  orange  trees  were  killed,  Ihinanas  that  had  l»een  strip|)ed 
of  leHves  and  ci»vered  with  a  sack  of  t'antfin  llannel  or  cotton  cloth,  came  out  at 
the  lop  with  the  first  days  of  spring,  and  wt^o  bt^aring  by  the  lirst  of  Juni*. 
Inunediately  upim  the  coast  the  gra|>e  bears  as  luxuriantly,  but  is  not  aa  long 
lived  as  further  north.  Tlie  White  and  Golden  Chasselea  and  Hamburg  come  to 
perfection  in  the  open  air.  The  native  varieties  which  are  common  to  all 
Texas  bear  abundantly.    Strawberries  thrive  well,  especially  upon  the 
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the  ctwisi.  Peticbes  of  very  early  bearing  kinds  are  grown  u[H>n  tbo  Bhell  limds, 
liat  h»vu  not  proven  reliable  fruit,  even  within  50  miles  of  the  coast.  The  nntive 
.|ilitm  nt^^er  fails.  The  jwrniegmnate  thrives  and  bears  well,  Ahuoixdtt  and  dates 
'  in  gorid  state  uf  growth.  There  is  one  date  tre*>  in  Houston  now  bearing.  In 
ill  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  finnith  of  30**  north  latitude  the  tropieal  fnntsare 
po«8(b1e  if  protected  during  the  cold  months,  but  it  iB  only  south  of  the  latitude 
of  Houston  that  tliey  can  lie  grown  with  profit. 

"In  the  whole  region  south  of  the  parallel  of  SO'*  W^  lying  betweeu  the 
Trinit}"  anti  San  Antonio  Rivers,  ex«::ept  south  of  the  latitude  of  IlouKtou,  all 
fniitg  coiniiitm  to  the  tL-mjienite  zone  do  well,  except  apples,  cherries,  gooseljcrries 
and  curmuls,     ApplHw  are  jrrown,  Imt  mainly  summer  varieties, 

**Centrjil  and  Nortlit-rn  Texas,  embrnelng  the  region  lying  between  the  piir- 
mllels  of  30°  30'  and  34®  north  latitude,  and  between  the  eastern  border  and  Colo- 
umIo  River,  is  as  fine  a  fruit  region  aa  the  sun  gldaes  nixiu/' 

GKA88ES. 

The  following  on  "Grasses  and  Forag:e  Plants"  of  Texas  is  part  of  a  impcr 
read  lu  lore  the  Southem  ImniigrHli*>n  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  3larcU, 
188^1,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  ,f  F.  .Toor,  M.  D.,  of  Texas,  an  eminent  scieuiJHt: 

**  In  this  line  the  Tcxuh  Shite  exluliit  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  one  State, 
«Ulti»ugh  the  collection  is  vci-j'  incomplete,  there  being  only  30  or  40  s^pi'dmens 
from  the  vant  region  west  of  the  Colorado  River.  We  have  on  exhihlL  218  sjiecies, 
ami  named  varieties  of  graminea^  70  of  cjfheraeeal  and  six  of  foragu  plants.  The 
mtml  intportant  of  these  are: 

"Texas  millet  {Panicum  T^soarmnxX  of  which  we  have  a  bundle  0  feet  3  inches 
liigh;  gcx>9e  grass  (P,  plfituh^um);  crab  grass  {P.  mnguinale),  5  feet  10  Inches 
lontf;  l>arn-yard  grass  {P,  Vnt9-gaUi)^  7  feet  3  inches;  Milo  grass  {Pu^jHUttm  fAym- 
jwiBwrnwi);  Bermuda  {Cyiimlon  Buctylon)^  6  feet;  Johnson  grass  [^>^rghum  Ilala- 
jKfytr),  S  feel  2  inches;  marsh  grass  (Spitrtimi  Tolystaehifit)^  11  feet;  rretl  grass 
{Phrmfmiks  Cmnttmm»),  17  fci't  4  Inehi's;  nil  rlovi-r  (  Tnffdiutn  prntettse),  <i^  Inchefl; 
dlfrdfa  {Metliatgo  mtita)^  IJO  inches;  Japan  clover  \ /^•jfjtaieza  $triuUt). 

•'Texas  blue-grass  undonlitcdly  atfonls  the  bt^st  winter  and  sitdng  pasiunige, 
rumaiiiing  frc^h  and  green  thnnighnut  the  cold  seasoiL  Accounts  dilicT  as  to  its 
rnduranrc  of  the  Bummer  sun.  Some  aHmxt  that  it  dies  down  in  hot  dry  weather, 
whih*  others  claim  that  it  drx's  not  evi-n  will  when  nearly  ever>'lhing  else  is  in  a 
dying  condition  from  dioutli;  and  one  fanner  atHrms  (I  quote  his  exact  words): 
*Aner  hard  ti yiug  40  years,  this  is  the  first  and  only  grass  I  i*ver  had  that  1  wiiuld 
reix)uunend  a?*  n  winter  gra«s  that  (<lae*^)  not  die  out  in  summer.'  I  myself  liave 
■een  ver^'  litrli'  of  it. 

**Iled  and  while  clover  do  well  on  the  clay  soils  of  Southern  TeJias,  and 
nffnrd  fine  gnr/ing  in  late  winter  and  spring,  but  die  down  in  summer*  They  do 
not  t«ueceeil  well  on  sandy  la  mis. 

•Mapan  clover  is  ualundiiBed  In  Eastcm  Texas.  Mr.  Wiuwtead  says  th/it  it 
•will  pr<»papiteon  rich  or  ptx*r  uneuUivated  land,  elands  drouth  w el /^  bears con- 
timi<»ns  gniaiing  willioul  injnry,  spreadsi  rapidly,  and,  when  it  may  be  deetrabk  to 
cultivate  the  land,  is  easily  gotten  xid^f  *  3fy  own  somewhat  lindted  observations 
go  in  rnntirm  these  statrinents. 

**For  sunmier  growth  in  droulhy  regions  the  best  grasses  undoubtedly  are 
Bermu<la,  Jolmson  and  Milo,  The  two  first  muned  are  liable  to  ilni  serious  ohjec- 
titin  thnf,  wiieu  once  estwhlished,  it  Is  nearly  or  quite  imjMissible  to  get  rid  of 
Iheni.t    This  does  not  apply  to  the  Milo  grass.    This  resemhles  Bermuda  in  Its 

•A  cnmmoii  Ri«a<r  in  mmt  of  ihc  Sowih. — M.  B.  H, 

flf  one  mmnit  to  gtt  rt<t  o(  BcrmtMU.iiow  the  iced  of  LttptdfA  #/r/iil4»— Japaa  clOfv«r-^tad 

UD  froiD  MAluring  two  or  th.rte«  year*.     The  toil  wUl  be  incredibly  enricbedtftnd  the  "^ 
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numiug  babit,  twit  Im-s  a  much  wider  leaf  It  is  ficfilierfd  pretly  well  llirougii 
Soiillinifik'rn  Tex«s»  thf>yg:li  very  fi*w  famiere  or  stocknion  eeeui  lo  have  noticed 
it,  jnnl  I  do  not  kiHjw  of  »iiiy  one  wlio  vnn  supply  &ccd  or  roots. 

*' Johnson  gros^s  yk'lcls  un  imiuonst^  ainfMint  of  hiiy,  but  unlosB  tut  yery  young 
it  is  coHrs4*.     It  may  lie  cut  liv<'  or  six  liiiief*  a  ywir. 

**Tlio  l>wt  pHslure  for  Iho  wliok*  yenr  Ihni  f  have  wen  wiij*  clover  w»wn  (itt- 
tUe  fall)  on  broken  up  Ji<'rmndft  soil.  The  clovtT  reiitisiiii'd  t^nf  n  prHty  tmivU  nil 
wintiu*  and  spring,  nnd  hv  Un*  time  it  died  dimn  the  Bermuda  \%iitf  rt^dy  to  lake 
its  place,  Ift»liii;tr  till  the  clcivi-r  spmii^^  up  ntrnin,  ilu  the  tirliele  on  Misis^iiwippi 
much  cjin  Iw  found  of  the  way  thi*i*e  two  gn»i*8eH  ^upplrme|lt  ejieh  otlier. — M,  H.  IL) 
Clover  nnd  Texjw  mjllei,  erjih  ^niJin  and  Texns  blue-^rnt»fii,  and  Jufmn  ci^iver,  arc 
csomblnattons^  worth  trying  for  this  purpos*'. 

*'0n  the  ^df  coaat  the  jinioenHe  thiekcti*  «if  rnnk  lUJii^h  und  ree*!  ^rnmtiB 
{Spartina  und  Phragmite*)^  ufford  tine  luistuniife  the  ye;ir  round.  They  arc  veiy 
coarse,  but  our  Texas  cattle  relish  them  imd  thrive  on  them. 

"The  nio«t  abundant  prairie  gra^seH  in  Eastern  Texas  are  the  ^pitJes  of 
Andr0poffan,  Mnhiertherf/ia^  Setaria  and  (in  |>oor  wnli*)  AriMtidt^.  Further  west 
Bt^trhlo^  Hud  Bmttdoiia  are  frequent.  In  the  wooiled  districts  the  numcnms 
sjjecieB  of  !*nni€ftm  eoiiHtitute  a  large  percenlaire  of  I  he  i^i-aRj^eh.'* 

The  folhivviui^  eximcls  are  from  the  United  Stnies  Agncultund  Rt'pori^: 

**  For  a  [jermanent  pasture  ^ra*48  the  TexatJ  hlue-gnias  {Pwi  amrhnt/rra) 
prouiiees  to  1h»  one  of  the  very  Ih^M  '•raafteii  yi-t  brou^fhl  tfi  the  attention  of  ttic 
S^iutli.  It  is  a  stron^jf,  deep  rooted  ^^russ,  with  itn  ahiinduuee  of  foliui^e,  und 
MH'niH  to  jH^swss  all  of  tlje  cliaraeteri.HticH  nee<'j*sjiry  for  a  gruti^n  to  \h*  snceessflil 
in  moHt  parti*  of  the  South.  It  grows  in  woods  or  open  prairie,  and  ilu'iv»*8  u|h>ii 
a  variety  of  ^>il&,  poor  as  well  ae  rich,  but  haa*  not.  »o  fur  aa  re|H»rttHl,  lieen  tried 
upon  a  dr}',  sandy  soil.  Tliii?  grass  seems  wort  113-  of  carnei<it  c(mt< (deration  by  all 
interested/* 

"  1  call  it  Texas  bhie-gniss,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  patent  it,  1  wouUl  not 
give  it  for  all  the  ndneral  wetdlh  of  Texas,  I  find  It  Ib  s|»reading  rapidly  over  thi? 
country*  and  I  claim  for  it  all  and  moi*e  in  Texas  than  m  awarded  to  the  Pon 
priitenm*  in  Kentucky,  It  seems  to  l>e  indii^enous  to  all  the  prjiiric  country 
tjclwccn  the  Trinity  Kiver  antl  the  Brazos  in  our  State.  It  bloomg  here  alK>ul  Ihu 
last  of  March  und  ripens  its  sirds  hy  the  L'ith  of  April,  Slock  of  uH  kinds^,  atid 
even  |«mltry,  Bcen»  to  prefer  it  to  wh«*at»  rye,  or  on^-thing  else  grown  in  the  winter. 
It  H'cms  to  have  all  the  chanicteristict*  of  the  P*)a  pmietiM»^  only  it  is  much  larger, 
und  therefore  affords  more  gra/itig,  I  have  km>wn  it  io  grow  10  inchea  in  10  days 
flonnc  the  winler,  Tbt-  coldest  whitere  do  not  even  nip  it,  and  jdthougli  it  seema 
tDfUt*  down  during  aunmicr,  it  springs  up  m  s<Jon  u«  the  fir^t  rains  fall  in  Septem- 
Iwr  Bttd  irrt»ws  all  winter.  I  luive  known  it  m  cultivjitkm  some  five  years  and 
|hi%t  wt%vi  XnH^n  able  to  find  a  fiinli  in  il.  It  will  be  ready  for  jiasturc  in  three  or 
ibfor  m«k8  ailcr  the  first  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  Auifust  or  tii*st  of  SeptemlKT. 
I  iHfYttrVfT  cut  it  f«^r  tiay.  Why  sliould  a  man  want  bay  when  he  can  have  green 
^gmf'  to  •^^  *^'  Willi  a  pasture  well  set  in  ibis  gnms  you  rannot  run  after  yoor 
MiBk^i  c^imch  to  gt»t  tJiem  lo  cat  hay  in  our  coldest  w  eat  her.  Very  few  of  our 
r  MiTtrig  nuy  attention  to  grass,  but  most  of  tbcni  an*  niising  cotton  t<» 
l«#eMii,  wlicat.  oate.  i\^c.,  and  1  am  convincect  it  will  take  sonu'  x^ry 
^teCIMftoci'  to  teach  them  that  grass  is  tite  main  stake  in  agricul- 
^«te2ror|«Mnrr.'' 

8T0CK   HAISING. 
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lion  is  taking  place  in  cattle  raising  in  the  State  ot 
r  M^MCla  Lu  thlB  change.    One  feature  obtain  tug  more  and 
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more  w  the  j^r«ulin^  up  of  cuttle.  TIijb  ie  becoming  quite  coKiraon.  Large 
niirnUirs  Iff  thoroughbred  Short  Hr>ni  uird  llerefonl  hulls  have  U'en  intrtKlufvd 
wUhrii  Hie  Inst  tew  yt-ars.  Their  viihiv  U  up  m  the  milhojin  of  dolliirsi.  The 
Hfrt*fonl  i»  preferretl  hp  In-inj^  w  helt^T  **  rustler/'* 

The  nurmwhit:  of  tlK'  riu\f^v  hy  Pi'iu'inir  ami  the  t»jicro:ichment*i  of  po[mbticm 
art*  oilier  gn^Hl  cliaui^es*  hi  the  ail  tie  Uui^luest*. 

The  '*  drive'*  will  mofil  prtjhuhly  he  ;i  thin;;  nf  Hif  pittil  in  ri  few  yeiirs.  Thfj 
irvittUle  on  the  trail,  quunmtine  and  ittlier  mattei"H  will  s^cmjh  vnd  Ihe  ** drive"  busi- 
nvf^  The  Texas  jre^^iJe  will  mnm  leai  u  the  folly  of  seiidiug  their  you  lit;:  cattle  to 
Kain!^is.  ('olomdu,  ikv.,  to  he  fed  «in  ci>rii,  smd  t<»  pemiil  the  himiers  of  the  latUfr 
©liilc^  tcj  miike  the  hnlli  td  the  luoiiey,  Tliey  will  keei>  nl  liinne  Ibeir  steel's,  and 
fatteu  thejii  on  honje-raJH'd  eorn,  hay,  nntl  wild  and  iMdtivnlwl  /[^rasnes. 

What  ftcinitt*  Ut  tbe  writer  one  of  the  tmmt  HiLOiiliejinl  factorn  in  the  swittly 
^mnging  asjiects  of  the  Tcxiis  cuttle  Imsint^g  is  the  eonipiirntively  new  movement 
of  Ai'udini:  cjittle  from  Tejtsis  by  mil  to  St.  Louis,  Cliicagn  and  Kansas  City  (lately 
%o  e*»iiie  exti'Ot)  via  New  Orleans.  A  ehc^ip  throu/i?h  rale  ^  uuide;  the  ciittle  are 
fed  tint!  watered  at  proper  times,  and  reaeh  market  in  far  better  oouditicm  than  by 
Ehe'* drive/'  1  say  thai  the  movetnent  is  very  jMirtenlous,  and  is  believe<l  lo  lie 
t.ljt*  iH^ijriining  of  a  nvulutiim. 

FirHt,  it  will  strike  a  great  hkiw  at  KiuisnH  u«  Ihe  eattle  thtieuer  of  Texas, 
^bii^  depriving  Hie  former  Htsite  of  a  large  poiirce  of  revenue,  and  a  larire  aud 
;profitrib1e  way  iu  wideh  to  dis[iOf*e  of  lier  elieap  eorn  imd  hay. 

Next,  ll  will  bring  into  competition  i^ith  Kanmis  Siaiet*  nearer  tlie  great 
lanarketfi  for  fiit  steert^.  Cattle  dealers  will  repair  to  St.  Loui^i  and  Chleago  to  buy 
^J]«!0e  young  aleen*  lo  nose  an<l  fatten.  They  will  hiri'  the  hlue-,*rniB.!*  jwnlurefi  of 
!2iissouri,  Illinois  and  other  Slates  upcm  which  lo  fallen  and  raii*e  them  As  they 
«:Tiin  Iniy  them  wi  mueh  more  eherijiK'  than  tliey  can  f*hnilai  aninialt^  at  home,  I  hey 
^^ilJ  HKm  compete,  in  a  lively  manner,  for  them,  and  enhiince  their  value. 

Tlic  fanuens  <d'  liie^e  Stsitit*  will  ejili-r  the  market.  to<i,  to  buy  and  fatten,  and 
^vrtU  diminisii  the  supply,  p/v?  ttttttf^.ot  these  enltle,  >^hjeh  would  else  have  come 
^rom  Kanmw  fat. 

And  the  demand  will  enlarge.  Cnltle  dealers  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  will  Ite 
in  tlie  field.  These  callle  will  move  farther  east.  The  owners  of  blue-graws  pas- 
^uree  in  lhet»e  last  tW4i  Btalen  will  enter  the  market  to  buy  lhe»e  Toxas  cattle* 

Bye  and  bye,  C4ittle  dealers  and  the  ow^uers  of  broad  acres  of  clover  and  bhie- 
g:ni^!$  in  the  Stales  of  Min^ouri,  Illinois,  Indiana  arid  Utuu,  will  repair  to  Texas  to 
Vuy  thesie  cattle  on  the  mil  of  Texas,  and  their  conipetiticm  will  enhance  the 
ices  of  Ci^llU*  greatly  in  the  last  State;  and  as  the  Ijct^t  eattle  will  \h*  mottt 
lught  after  by  tliese  pureha>^:■rs  from  theiie  SUitcH,  gresil  imprrtvemi  lit  in  calUc 
iwriU  lie  more  ntpidly  prcjmoied,  until,  in  a  few^  yeara^n  geuuiiU'  Tcjuu*  eteer  will  be 
a  curiosity  imd  tound  only  in  museums. 

The  Texas  eattie  rainers.  seeing  Ihe  point,  will,  more  and  n^or*',  *'  ripen  **  their 
own  flleers— high  gradi^s — at  home,  on  their  own  cheap  lands,  with  homc'raised 
com*  liome-iuade  hay,  and  broful  acres  of  one  and  another  of  the  culiivatcnl 
j^nuscs,  lo  send  l»y  cheap  nde  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and 
other  marketa. 

Very  soon  these  Texas  cattle  raisers  will  be  invading  the  European  markets 
with  their  cattle,  for  there  are  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  right  at  their  doors, 
id  no  long  railroad  lrips»  as  to  New  York  and  H«jstofl,  from  the  far  West,    And 
leu  will  come  tiie  era  of  tlresMid  lieef  for  Europe  iu  refrigerators  from  these 


«The  Mererord  has  an  sptitude.  too.  to  biten  on  gnuc  without  OCKer  rood;  bat  great  hardihood, 
ACilvltf  and  ■ctf-retimnce  in  time  or  tieed.  J  do  not  uuderiakc  to  tay  that  he  will  ■arpaai  ttic  Sboft 
Horn  where  l>och  are  tarsely  corn  f«il ;  his  superiority  i»  on  the  **  rangs/' 
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ports  of  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  for  thesi*  '* ripened"  Texa^-nuf*ed  cattle 

Arul  this  will  nmke  poi^ibk*  im<Jtbt?r  great  epoch— heef  canning  in  Texas,  The 
bt«t  beef  being  sent  to  Europe  in  refrigeraton*,  ibe  olber  jiortioui*  vwu  l>e  amned 
in  Texaa.  How  can  a  beef  amner  in  Ennsafi  City,  8t.  Loui»  or  Chicago  compete 
with  oiicj  in  Texas  who  ba^'g  the  cbeaper  steers  of  Texa&»  when  the  latter  ib  »o 
near  Uj  the  ocean  witli  hia  relVigeniretl  l)eer?  Need  one  ligiire  on  higher  cost  of 
buildings  in  tliese  citieH  as  compared  with  Texas;  of  lower  price  of  c^ittle  ia 
Texiiii  with  their  lower  price  of  land;*  milder  climale;  proximity'  to  tent 

Indi-ed,  it  in  tliftiruk  to  sec  why,  when  Texas  shall  mise  her  biirii  grades; 
raffic  htr  rnni  and  cviltivati'd  gmssca  lo  '*  ripen '^  them,  she  cannot  »end  her  choice 
parts  of  these  slecns  in  refrijiremted  cars  to  8t.  Lout«,  Chicago^  etc.,  and  tan  her 
inrerlor  piirts  of  the  nnimals  on  Ihc  soil  of  TeXMS^f 

1  have  spoken  tht^orelicnlly  of  the  tendency  and  eftects  of  ihe  shipping  oi 
cattle  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  It  has  Ijecome  quite  a  business  for  Western  cattle- 
men to  repair  to  Texas  and  buy  for  the  drive^  and  something  consideralile  has 
l>een  done  tn  shipping;  and,  as  hits  iK'cn  said,  ns  the  *' drive*'  seems  dciomed,  ship- 
ping will  lie  the  only  way  out,  except  canning  and  refrigenttion  t>econie  partners. 
It  may  be  that  Kansas,  CVdorado  find  other  States  wil!  see  the  detrhtient^  and 
qnaraniinc  be  lifted;  but  I  (Idnk  the  revolution  is  inaujrt(r»led. 

These  '* drives*'  are  aJfairs  of  niagivilnde.  Last  year»  for  one  of  4'5,0O0  head 
into  Colorado,  a  force  of  40  men  and  4(M)  horses  was  required.  The  journey  takes 
from  00  to  90  da  ja 

In  Caldwell,  Kansas,  lust  ytnir,  **throtigh"  Texas  cattle  snld  as  follows:  For 
good  straight  steers.  $1«  for  "ones/'  $20  for  *'twos"  and  $26  for  "threes,'"  and 
upwaiils.  Prices  in  Texas  this  year  were  very  low  and  the  stockmen  discouraged 
by  quarantine,  but  are  now  better.  Good  yearlings  could  l)e  had  on  the  ranch  at 
$8;  in  instances,  in  bundles  of  50  and  75,  they  could  be  had  at  fd  to  $7  each.  A 
sale  of  2,500  8-year  olds  and  up  was  made  to  a  party  from  Kans^ts  City,  Miseumri, 
at  $23  each,  to  be  delivered  at  Wichita  Falls.  Anolbcr  sale  was  made^  delivered 
near  Lockhart,  of  **  ones  *'  and  '*  twos"  at  $H  and  $11.  At  Sherman,  a  Sfde  of  2,0Or) 
"threes'-  and  *' fours**  one-half  each*  was  effecied  at  $20.  At  San  Anton io»  fat 
"two/*  in  car-load  lots,  were  sulling  at  $10.  They  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans. 
At  Victoria,  l,Oi>0  head  of  fat  cows  and  100  1)eeves  were  purchased  and  sent  to 
Chicago,  the  prices  being  $lt5  for  former  and  $20  for  latter. 

The  ftuctualions  in  prices  for  the  pa«t  few  yttars,  the  quarantine,  the  trail 
troubles^  slivudd  teach  the  Texas  sttx'kmen,  and  will^  to  gsado  up  more  and  more« 
get  in  cultivated  grasses,  and  ripen  their  own  cattle. 

The  cattle  business  in  Texas  is  scattered  over  the  vast  prairies  of  the  Pan- 
handle, in  the  prairies  of  tlie  coast  counties,  ami  In  the  valleys  *>f  the  Rio  Grande* 
the  Conehos  and  the  Pecos  Rivers.  A  few  3'ears  ago  the  cattle  rangea  almost 
covered  the  State,  but  the  influx  of  ^Kipulation  has  pushed  (he  business  westward 
into  the  less  populated  portion.  The  fencing  furore  is  a  recent  aifair,  and  at  one 
time  threatened  to  l>e  a  very  serious  matter,  but  is  now,  happily,  alnjut  sellled. 

In  slating  that  the  cattle  business  is  scatterLi^l  over  the  pniiries  of  Western 
Texas,  this  is  stiid  only  by  way  of  eiiuncnce  It  is  tpu'te  certain  that  Texas  con- 
tains a  very  respectable  number  of  liertls  of  thoroughbred  registered  cattle  that 


I 
I 


•It  U  a  wdl-kntywii  (act  ihai  gmttng  only  payTi  »  low  rmte  of  interest  on  the  investmcnc  in  hi|:h* 
priced  lands  in  many  of  ttic  States  North,  and  yet  it  \i  con«idereil  oue  of  the  b^^st  it»ei  to  which  to  |Hll 
these  ljLud», 

t"*  It  is  estimated  that  durini;  the  year  tfiS^t  About  too^i»pQ  cattle  w«re  driven  from  Tejtas  to  Northern 
ranees,  to  be  there  matured  for  marketing,  and  that  aoout  6j5,ooo  beef  cattle  were  shipped  from  Texas 
lo  tnc  markets  of  Kaii$a<(  CUy>  St*  Loui*,Chica(;o  and  New  Orleaiii/'— Joaeph  Nimmo»  Jr.  Of  tbi»e| 
many  were  slaughtered  for  caaning  in  the  fomner-oamcd  ciiie*.  The  reason  why  Texas  can't:  kill  aim 
can  profitably  Id  competition  \i^  because  she  hsks  no  large  demand  for  the  t>cst  part  of  the  beef  mt  hich 
prices,  ik%  have  Chicago  and  the  otbem.  Were  she  to  refrigerate  her  best  b«cf«  however,  this  difficulty 
wodld  be  measurably  obviated. 
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mre  dlBeeniiiiAterl  Ibrougli  the  more  populous  {Mirts,  and  receive  a  treatment  the 
xvxy  rt'ver&e  of  ihe  roveii^  of  tljc  mnirc.  It  would  Ix"  haziirdona  to  give  a  eunjec- 
ture  us  lo  the  reUtive  etandiug  iii  point  of  iiuuibers  of  tlioflc  IhoroughlirHd  berds 
ill  Texsis,  It  is  quite  ceriain  tliat  tlitTe  is  Ijirge  room  for  thonmgblired  herds  of 
Herfforus  und  Sliort  Uoni»  for  grjidiiig  uji  the  Texas  natives  fi>r  bi»ef,  and  for 
Jerseys,  Holsteins  jiud  Ayrshirtis  for  hulter  imd  cheese.  Nor  do  I  meaa  to  offer  a 
flight  to  the  polled  Angus  und  lUe  Gulloway,*  It  t^eems  to  the  writer  that  there 
muKl  l»e  u  great  chance  for  the  eros^ta  of  these  hreedi*  with  native  Btot  k,  more 
panifuhirly  iis  the  cultivated  gra^ees  eoiiici  in  und  t!ie  neet^Kity  for  **ru8tlera** 
dfnuni8he!<;  and  it  would  seem  tlmt  there  must  l^e  an  opening  to  originate  diBtinct 
breeds  hy  crosses  of  thei^e  lust  two  with  the  nutivi-y — lireeding  out  tlie  horns  of 
the  la!<t,  und  emliodying  their  hardiness  ami  aplitudv  lo  fatU'ti  on  gratia, and  ineor- 
pornting  the  **chunkiness"  and  bi^'cf  quaUty  of  tlie  Angus  and  GallowavK. 

Undoubtedly,  dairying  k  yet  to  l>e  a  very  considerable  and  hicrutive  industry 
in  Texftfi.  It  is  quite  a  reproaeli  to  a  8tat€  in  which  cattle  raising  is  sueb  a  pro- 
digious vocation  that  in  many  places  a  glass  of  milk  la  a  curiosity  and  good  butter 
nnaltainable.  However,  the  lurgtnetta  of  the  op[>orlunity  will  otfer  such  ineen- 
tivetj  to  embarking  In  the  industry,  that  it  will  soon  \m  wuisiderable. 

Perhaps  it  woidd  be  seriously  nusleading  not  to  inention  Ihat  one  great  renBon 
why  the  raising  of  thorougbl>red  cattle  in  Texas  otfers  stieh  opportunities  for 
litcraliveness  is  in  the  fart  that  such  ialtle^  unless  aeelimaied,  incur  awful  deci- 
mation. Acclimnictl  thoroughbreds  of  the  beef  breeda  are  near  the  great  market 
of  demand,  aflfording  two  greatest  adv&ntage»— -largeneaB  of  demand  and  Ineon* 
uidcnible  cost  of  tmnsportalion ;  and  there  is  this  novel  feature— that  for  a  long 
lime  to  come  increased  supply  will  create  increased  demand,  for  the  rt^ason  that 
increased  confidence  in  the  j^uccess  of  acclinmted  thoroughbredH  will  incite  to 
their  use.  There  is  a  wis*e  ami  pervading  dread  of  imardimiitLul  cattle  of  this 
cliaracter,  liecause  of  the  great  Iosmi^s  incurred  in  them  by  pitmeers;  but  as  pn>* 
lIpfejiivB  breeders  and  those  who  ure  opptisrd  to  change  sci*  llic  pwid  results  from 
^tbe  uwj  of  thoroughbreds  uccUmated,  they  will  more  and  more  adopt  tbe  latter. 

Acclimated  thomughbrtds  of  the  milk  strains  will  be  in  demiiud,  Ijecause 
butter  and  chec-tie  muM,  for  many  yeurs,  find  in  Texas  one  of  the  best  uinrketa  in 
thi»  world,  because  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  rnpidly  populating  localities  in  the  world, 
is  suaceplible  of  such  miiUifari«>u»  industries,  and  will  s<jme  day  bcH^*i>me  the 
tlieatre  of  such  vast  consuuq>tiou  of  the  products  of  such  vticati^uts,  in  letting 
largely  a  mining  area  and  engagtMl  in  msiuufueturing  textiles. 

As  to  tbe  quuiity  of  tbe  Texiis  In-ef  and  the  cbaracteristic  tif  the  native  cattle, 

I  leani  that  the  Chic^ago  miirket  will  shr»w  thut  1,000  |x^ny  Texaa  Htc*er«  have 

brought  a  higher  price  per  pound  and  r4"ali/,t^l  as  large  a  grohs  sum  as  did  1,200 

Ifeaund  **halfd«reeds"  on  the  market  the  same  day,  taken  from  the  mme  range  the 

■Vuue  day.    The  reason  is  said  to  t>e  that  the  Texuns,  wilb  <me'eightli  Slii»rt  Horns 

or  Herefords,  taKe  on  fat  and  **  ripen,"  while  tlu*  otheni  only  grow. 

The  following  exlracta  are  from  a  *' Report  in  llegard  to  the  Range  and 
Ranch  Cattle  BusiaeM  of  the  UniU'd  Slates/*  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  ami  Just 
iasued  by  the  Treasury  DejutrtmeiU  of  the  Unitf*d  States: 

"Tiie  total  numlKT  of  caiiJe  in  tbe  Stjile  of  Texas  is  the  regult  of  a  careful 
ealimale  upoL  the  subjt^ct  by  Mr.  Gtxuge  H,  Loving,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  Mr.  D. 
W.  Hinkle,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Tlie  assessment  r*>ll8  of  the  State  for  1884  give 
as  the  total  number  6,517,524  ctittle,  viihu/<l  at  |;R1X»2,01«;  hut  the  gentlemen  just 
named  agree  in  tbe  belief  that,  owing  to  unavoidable  errors  in  the  report  of  the 
comptraller  of  public  accounts,  the  total  number  may  bo  stated  »t  »,000,000,  and 
Ihcif  value  at  $ir.3,000,()00.    ♦    •    ♦ 

*An  odcuiaiutl  Brxhma  bull  hu  been  introduced  to  croas  cm  itie  native  cat  lit  §or  bc«C 
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"Tlifi  total  nuraljCT  and  value  of  cattle  in  the  0niled  Sutos,  In  the  Slate  of  | 
Toxas^and  in  Ibn  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  north  of  Tetafi^  ia  therefore  i 

follows : 

KO,  or  CATTtm.  VAl.|tlt  riF  CATTLB* 

Th«  litiited  Statet. .......*.... 49,417,7!*  $*.«^.S77<'> 


The  Slate  of  Te«*...- «,       9,000^01 

I'hc  range  and  ranch  cattle  area  north  of  Texas. . .       7,500.000 


187,500,000 


**Ab<>vrt  luiif  of  tJio  nroa  c»f  Uie  Rtate,  indiitling  ilie  castrrn  portion  not 
crolmiciH)  In  th«  risn^e  niul  ranch  rut  tie  ar(?a,  hn»  bt^-n  taken  up,  and  ij*  now  being 
c'ullivatei!  m  fiyms.  In  litis  ^mrt  of  the  State  cattle  are  rained  as  domestic 
jiiiiinalti,  ln'in!^  generally  provided  ^vith  foml  and  slieltcr  in  the  winter.  The 
rimfre  and  ruiuh  porii«>n  t9,  nlsn,  to  a  ctjnt^ideruhle  extent,  eettied  up  hy  famierB, 
ct^lH't'ially  I  lie  eastern  and  soutliern  porliun**  of  the  State.** 

The  nmjre  and  raneh  aiirle  ari-a  utart*  on  the  coa«l  a  few  miles  east  of  Mata- 
gorda, trendini?  n^rtlieoiBt  wilb  11  gemi-circular  sweep  a  few  niilej*  c<i»t  of  San 
Antonio;  thence,  with  a  reverHin^  cnrve,  trending  north- northeast  a  few  mitea 
we«t  of  Aimttn,  a  few  uiileR  caM.  of  I^mpasa^,  a  tew  tuiles  wt^t  of  Wnco^  a  few 
niilea  went  uf  Diill:i8,  and  sweeping  nearly  eajft,  juht  !>eyond  the  river,  to  Deui»on« 
in  lh«'  northern  part  of  the  State. 

*'Tli«'  (lihiinetion  Ix-tween  the  *  range*  and  the*  ranch'  cxtttle  business,  herein 
observed,  is  that  the  foniier  desi^natiim  applies  to  the  mreinc-  and  fultiming  of 
cattle  upon  puiflic  laiidH,  or  upon  iiiifeneed  landft  genendly,  where  the  henis  of 
dilferent  |jro[»rietorii  freely  range  and  intermingle;  whereas  the  'ranch'  cattle 
bii><ines8  is  carried  on  within  inclo&nrea  belonging  to  raltlemen,  on  which  only 
their  own  C4ittle  graze. 

**The  Slate  of  Texai*  is,  in   a  marked  degree,  u  CfiitledirewUng  State*     lX& 
climaU  18  well  Fuitcd  to  thnt  industry,  es^jit^cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
calves  of  range  cows  are,  umler  the  previiihng  cufitom  as  to  breetling,  dnjpi>ed  at 
all  reasons  of  tfie  year.     Ntit  only  do  tl»e  rows  of  Texas  have  more  c.alve«  during 
thc*ir  lifetime  than  cows  ujion  the  ranges  of  the  North westeni  Terriiorte^  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  t4»tal  nnmlter  of  cows,  n  larger  proportion  have  calvcsi 
each  yeiir;  also,  of  the  calves  droppwl,  u  larver  profwiriion  J^urvive  in  Texas  thai> 
upon  the  more  northerly  ranges  and  raneheu-     Differenees  of  opinion  extHl,  how*    _ 
ever,  ns  herein bc-fore  mentinnedf  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  Texas  as  t  ■ 
breeding  St^ae  for  cattle,    ♦     »     ♦     It  is  asserted  that  tlie  Stale  of  Texaa  ha?   ■ 
to-day  as  many  l)n*eding  cows  as  all  the  other  Staitw  arid  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississiippi  Kiver  toq-ether. 

"The  cji parity  of  the  range  and  ranch  lands  of  the  United  Slates  for  grazing 
cattle  differs  widely  in  the  geveral  Stalt^.  Territ<jries  and  sections,  as  the  result  of 
differences  in  the  quantity  and  ciuaiity  of  nut rit tons  grasses  produced,  the  wat*?r 
supply,  and  the  extent  to  whieb  natural  shelter  is  avaihdile  fnr  cattle  during 
storms*  In  Texas  ft-om  five  to  thirty  acres  of  land  pvr  bead  are  rt*fpared,  and 
on  the  Northern  rant;es  almost  tlie  (^m>e  differences  are  oliservable  in  difleretlt 
localitic!*. 

"  The  ultimate  limit  of  the  cjtiMicily  of  the  entire  range  and  ranch  cattle  area 
of  the  United  States  for  grazmg,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  possible  annual  pro- 
duct»  can,  of  ciHirsi%  only  be  ascertained  from  the  results  of  experience*  It  is 
evident  from  the  licHt  available  information  tliat  the  nunibt  r  of  cattle  on  ranches 
and  ranges  in  Texas  might  be  grratly  inereuMtl.  Mr.  (ieorge  B.  L«»v»ng,  of  Fort 
Wi^nh.  Tex.,  in  r«ply  to  impjiries  addrePH-d  to  him  by  lliis  office,  ex  prenses  the 
opinion  llmt  by  provi<ring  re  wrv<iir«.  sitiking  artesian  well*  atul  destroying  the 
prairie  dogs,  wliicb,  in  certain  parts  of  i!ie  Stfite,  consume  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  nutritious  grai*sesi  than  is  eonsunied  by  cattle,  the  numlier  of  range  and  ranch 
catth*  pastured  in  that  State  might  ixsrhaps  be  doubled. 
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**TUe  Texas  fever,  its  cause  and  its  pathologj,  are  yet  involved  in  myBteiy. 
*  •  *  Its  cause,  whatever  it  may  Im?,  is  undoubtedly  persisteEt,  and  yet  it  is 
not  iuvariable  as  to  tjio  circunjstimces  alteiiding  ils  appearanee.  It  is  endeuiie 
nil  her  than  epidemic.  The  lowlands  Ixirtlerin/or  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
undouble<lly  the  locality  of  ils  origin.  This  infeetetl  area  is  belioveil  lu  embrace 
BomewJmt  more  than  one-lmif  of  the  Stale  of  Texas.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**So  long  aa  cattle  born  and  raised  in  lliis  gulf  ecctlon  rercaiu  llierc,  Texas 
fever  \%  unknown  among  them;  but  wben  they  are  driven  or  transported  to  the 
northern  jjart  of  Texas,  or  to  the  Hlnles  and  Territories  of  the  Northwest,  they 
communicate  the  disease  to  the  cattle  of  these  m^ire  northern  lattliides»  8ucb 
iDlcTtioQ  of  Northern  cattle  appeitrs  to  be  invariuftly  Iht*  result  of  their  walktn*^ 
over  or  feeding  u[iob  the  irnilts  along  which  Texas  cat  lie  have  jiasscd.  The 
fioulhem  Texas  cattle  on  their  way  North,  in  niOKt  cafiesr*,  f<ufler  a  coiitititntional 
dbtiirbance  apparently  attrihinalile  to  chnui^e  of  food  and  cliroatc,  hut  it  is  said 
tluil  usually  they  are  not  aflecled  by  w  hut  is  dislinctivcly  know  n  us  *  Texas'  feven 
This  appears  to  mvolve  the  apparent  pflradox  of  their  imparling  a  disease  which 
thi-y  ihemfcielveB  do  not  have-  Neverthelesti,  there  is  a  con&<ii«us  of  opinion  among 
«irrful  observers  indicating  tlait  tliis  is  really  the  ease,  and  tin*  opiisliui  appears  to 
<?*ininiand  popular  1m  lief 

"The  thtory  nowgvnerully  held  is,  that  the  cuiise  of  \hv  dii^eii^^e  exists  in  a 
latent  slate  in  the  cattle  of  Southern  Texas,  under  conditions  of  cliniute  and  food 
which  produce  no  impaimu^nt  of  ihti  health  of  the  animah  but  that  during  migra- 
tii^n  towards  the  North,  such  latent  cause  of  dis(^as<'  pusses  off  in  tbiul  matlcr.  and 
is  inlmlwl  or  taken  into  the  etnmaths  of  the  Nf»rthern  aiuniids  when  they  fetxi 
Upon  the  ground  over  which  the  Texas  cattle  have  passed.  In  other  words,  tlie 
disease  is  lajlieved  to  be  an  mcidenl  of  a  clmnged  condition  iu  Texas  cattle  by 
ict*limati suit  ion.  It  is  also  a  pretty  well  eatablishiHl  fact  that  it  is  not,  at  least  to 
ny  gix'al  extent,  eontagiouEi.  It  is  held  by  many  that  no  animal  which  has  tjtken 
the  disease  from  the  trail  can  communicate  it  tii  his  fellows  wlm  have  nnt  W^u. 
upon  tlie  IniiL 

•"The  general  teHiim*my  aj^peiirs  liHic  to  the  etfwt  that  Texas  c^iltle  driven 
North  have  never  communicated  the  disease*  to  other  cattle  north  of  the  South 
Phitte  Hiver,  nor  to  cattle  in  the  State;  of  Colorado.  It  has  been  assumed  there- 
lure  that  the  disease  ia  limited  as  to  the  sphere  of  its  manifestation  both  by 
'^Ifttitude  and  elevation*  It  is  also  the  neceptetl  theor}'  that  the  cause  of  tlie 
^isc^it^e  is  diminateil  from  the  systems  of  the  Southern  Texas  cattle  while  'on  the 
IraU*  from  their  place  of  nativity  tt)  the  ninges  of  the  North.  It  is  also  a  well* 
(^tablished  fact  that  herds  driven  slow iy  are  very  nmch  less  likely  to  communicate 
IIk-  dis4*aMe  to  the  cattle  in  the  northeni  part  of  Texas  and  to  otht»r  Northern 
Guttle  than  when  driven  rapidly.  Ext>erience  also  |>rovc»  thjit  the  disease  is  much 
more  likely  to  manifest  itself  during  the  mcmths  of  June,  July.  August  and  Sep- 
teml>er  than  during  the  other  monlhw  of  llieyear.  That  cattle  driven  from  the 
State  of  Texas  gradually  lose  the  power  of  imparling  disease  as  they  proc^-ed 
North*  and  that  the  limits  of  the  area  of  infection  have  been  approximately  deter- 
mined, appear  to  be  facts  pretty  well  eslaVilii^hetb 

**  According  to  tJie  best  estimate  which  cJin  now  be  made,  there  have  been 
out  2,000,000  young  cattle  driven  from  Texiis  to  Northern  ranges  during  the 

seven  years,  which  at  $15  a  head  would  amount  to  3|;S(I,€00,(KK).  The  *  drive* 
of  the  year  1884  was  a!M>ut  300,fMlO,  which  at  J^IT  a  head  amounted  to  ^'i.lOOJKK). 
Thewe  figures,  the  best  wliich  can  \w  obtained,  are  of  eourse  only  rough  api»roxi- 
malions.  They  clearly  indicate,  however,  a  large  demand  at  the  North  for  young 
Ttouu  CAtlle,  and  a  supply  adequate  io  meet  such  demand.  The  movement  htts 
\in^n  about  as  regular  sb  cotnmercial  movemeota  are  generally^  tlie  teodency,  on 
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the  wtiole^  ^ing  in  tlie  direction  of  progresa.    It  is  asaertod  upon  apparently  good 

jmthority  that  fully  one-half  of  the  blo<id  of  till  the  i!allle  on  tJie  Nortbcm  ranges 
to-day  is  of  the  Texas  strain.  Many  pf^rgons  largely  engagetl  in  the  cattle  trade 
at  the  North  and  ihe  cattle  raisers  of  Texas  generally  maintain  that  Texas  must 
in  the  fhtiire  hold  the  position  uf  a  breeding  ground,  and  the  Northtfm  ranges 
that  of  a  niatiiring^  and  fattening  ground ;  but  that  view  is  controverted  by  ft 
majority  iif  the  hcnlsmen  of  the  North,  and  especially  by  those  engaged  in  the 
business  of  raising  cuttle  and  of  hnpro\ing  the  breed  of  Northern  range  caltlfi.** 

SuEEP. — Tlie  business  of  raising  sheep  in  Texas  has  become  one  of  great 
maEmitude;  aM  t<j  that  there  cjin  Ihj  no  doubt.  As  to  its  profitableness^  that  k 
anotbtT  <iuestion»  It  jh  quite  certain  timt  heavy  losses  have  been  incurred,  and 
many  rnisers  have  become  quit^  dispirited.  It  is  certain  that  a  vast  improvement 
can  be  made  in  many  respeits,  and  the  loose  mode  in  which  the  busiDess  Is  con- 
ducted IS  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  great  h>sses.  Indifferent  herding, 
*' northers/'  scab^  lack  of  shelter,  poor  rams,  too  little  attention  to  grading,  too 
large  fitKtks,  non-selection  of  ewet»,  failure  to  properly  select  wools,  twice-a-year 
shearing,  improi^r  eheiiring,  ett:.,  etc.,  are  fruitful  cnuses  of  loss. 

The  Bbeep  conmum  to  Texas  now  is  a  grade  Merino.  The  Mexican  ewe,  a 
small,  Imrdy  sheep,  is  crosgicHl  by  a  Merino.  The  '*gel'*  is  a  greatly  improved 
imimal,^  both  being  hardy  and  line  rangers.  These  ewes  can  be  bought  at  ftom 
75  cents  to  $1.50  per  liead. 

The  Tnnds  upon  wliieh  the  shw^p  f«*ed  generally  are  either  school  lands,  leased 
from  the  State  for  a  fiuiall  consideration  in  atmual  rent,  or  lands  rented  of  the 
different  railroad  corporations. 

In  herds  ncjt  too  large,  the  rate  of  increase  is  from  75  to  80  per  crnt.  Flocks 
lire  grazed  in  hirda  of  from  l,Of)0  to  5,000  head,  in  cbru-ge  of  a  shepherd.  Some 
flock-masters  build  corrals  of  brush ;  others  have  light  hurdles  into  which  they 
put  tbr  ir  Hhrep  at  night.  The  formc*r  is  the  belter  mode*  No  feed  is  provided 
except  that  by  nature^ 

Tbe  mutton  filature  must  not  be  looked  to  as  a  source  of  much  revenac. 
When  Texas  becomes  populous  and  different  breeds  come  in,  (largely,  I  mean,)  or 
the  raising  of  early  lambs  for  market  becomes  a  business,  other  factors  than  wool 
will  change  the  face  of  affairs. 

Sbe«p  raising  has  undoubtedly  l>cen  profitable,  but  with  increased  cost  of 
land**,  profits  will  be  largely  decreased,  especially  to  the  present  ownership. 
Then,  many  poor  people  owned  the  sheep,  and  did  not  or  could  not  buy  the  lands 
when  the}'  were  cheap.  Again,  the  Bbeep  fever  prevailing  with  men  a  few  years 
ago  induced  them  to  buy  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  prices  of  to-day. 

A  brief  allusion  was  made  to  shearing  twice  a  year — in  the  spring  and  fall — 
as  being  one  reason  of  injury  to  tbe  sheep  business  in  Texas.  The  tendency  now 
is  to  one  shearing  a  year.  The  bad  effects  of  cold  weather  after  fall  Bhe^ring,  the 
Iteogth  of  the  fleeces— better  prices  for  long  fleeces— and  tbe  wealthier  condition 
of  the  wool  growers^  are  the  explanations  of  this  growing  determination.  The 
liability  to  a**  norther"  with  short  fleece  is  a  feMure  not  common  to  the  rest  of 
the  Soutli.  Tbe  fibre  of  the  wool,  too,  is  clianged  in  condition  by  the  impairment 
of  the  vigor  of  the  slicep. 

The  day  will  l>o  likely  to  come  when  the  great  struggle  for  the  woolen  tnllls 
for  the  New  England  market  and  of  the  country  generally  will  lie  between  the 
Boiith  and  Australia.  In  the  lulnHluctinn  the  ground  has  been  taken  that  the 
future  will  probably  see  tbe  South  raising  the  Saxony  sheep,  and  will  find  her  the 

•The  eflieci  of  crossing  a  Mckicftti  rwc  shearing  »  pound  oT  woot^  if  bred  to  a  pure  Merino  btickt 
will  give  a  lamb  whicti,  ai  a  year  old,  will  produce  three  poundA  of  wool :  and  the  produce^  if  an  ewe 
and  Fred  to  a  pure  buck,  witl  yUld  four  and  one-hatf  lo  five  pounds  of  fitter  wool«  The  wool  chanc* 
terlstic  in  a  pure  Merino  is  fikr-reaching,  and  enduring. 
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seat  of  roanufactuie  of  the  finest  wuokn  gcH'ds  of  the;  world.  Tcx&b  must  pluy 
hex  part  in  tlii^^  but  not,  of  course,  under  the  present  modyn  operandi  in  sheep 
culture^  and  not  with  Merinoes.  But  Texits  alrtyuiy  is  a  ^reiit  woo!  producer  for 
ITew  England  mills.  Boston  and  &t.  LouU  mul  Pliiladelpbia  are  all  fouipotjiorsi 
Texas  wool,  and  purchas«r«  from  these  cilies  are  to  be  found  m  tiumliers  At 
the  great  wool  mart*  of  the  Slate.  Price*  at  Abilene,  Tex.,  only  recentl}^  were 
from  12  to  IH\  cents  per  pouud. 

Texas  \m»  made  frreat  projirress  In  f^niding.    It  ia  estimated  tbat  00  per  cent, 

of  her  ebeep  are.  in  jfreater  or  less  degree,  of  Merino  blood.     Some  superb  rams — 

the  highefet  bred  from  Ibe  »tock  farms  of  Vtmiont,  New  York  and  elfwnvberf^— 

have  1>een  intrmUiced  yeax  by  year  for  Bome  lime,  tlUM  breed  being  adapted  to  the 

ciiniale  and  to  the  peculiarities  eif  the  soil,  bearing  extreme**  of  wetitber,  enduring 

n  scarcity  of  food  with  comparative  impunity,  besides  its  great  wcwl  tjualUy,  kc. 

Such  improvement  has  there  Iwen  in  wool  within  a  few  yitars,  that  tint  clip  of  this 

imst  spring — 1885 — has  shown  samples  rated  by  experts  in  the  colonial  staple,  I 

am  informed,  as  Botany  or  Port  Philip  wnola.    Time  was  when  Texiis  wools  went 

into  Kastem  markets  in  such  condition  as  to  incur  a  sJiritikuge  of  75  to  J^O  per 

oeat.     The  fletice  was  so  inferior  tliat  it  was  a  drug  in  the  mm'ket,  and  til  nnly  for 

the  most  common  felting  purposes;  and  the  tleecci*  were  made  u\i  in  ilie  most 

tiii«faape1y  w^ays  with  henij^s,  '*tags/'  t-otton  seed  and  other  trash. 

And  then  the  pnslurage  is  iieing  iin])rtivetl,  smd  this  will  obtain  more  and 
ixiorc  as  cultivated  grasses  are  introduced  and  urejis  are  cut  up  into  small  tract*!, 
.^jid  better  care  given  t*heep.  Shelters  arc  more  and  more  coming  into  v«*gue, 
^vratcr  is  being  provided,  and  even,  in  parts,  hay  is  being  made  to  tide  over  a  short 
nrftnrrn^  where  no  natural  focnl  is  found,  in  ilie  colder  parts  of  the  State.  Associa- 
^iior^  are  organizing  where  opinions  as  lo  preventing  diseases  are  discussed — scab 
l>eing  most  annoying — and  other  matters  pertinent  to  nhf^p  husbandrj'. 

Tben,  as  a  most  material  matter,  t?hi[>ping  t^Eieililies  are  being  increased,  and  it 
Is  thought  that  through  mte^  to  Boston  will  be  tnade  ns  cheap  as  to  St,  Louis,  and 
marliets  will  compete  with  each  otlier  in  offering  prices.  Home  speculators  are 
entering  the  field  to  bid  against  buyers  from  a  distant'e ;  and  the  raisers  are  get- 
t^in^  wiser  than  to  slaughter  prict*s,  aiid  ar^*  abler  to  hold  wool. 

Then,  the  literature  of  the  business  is  increasing  and  improving.  Journals 
^0TOtcd  to  pastoral  aflairs  are  multiplying  and  receiving  patronage. 

Anntlier  great  aspect  of  improvement  is  the  companit  ive  freedom  from  burs. 
Thia  has  been  a  great  pest,  and  the  absence  of  these  is  an  inconteBtable  proof  of 
the  improvenient  in  pasturage. 

And  l>cfore  long  there  will  probably  be  great  union  wool  depots  or  exchanges 
where  a  home  market  can  Ijc  provided ;  where  the  mauufacliirer  can  deal  with  the 
flock-master  without  intcrtnediatoB  sharing  the  profits.  At  such  places  the  maiiu- 
£ftctureTS  can  send  their  experts  to  select  and  complete  puichasi-s.  Experts  in 
pocklDg  can  make  up  bales  at  the  potnls  of  tiiese  exchanges  and  send  to  Galves- 
tan,  and  get  cheap  transportation  to  BoHtrm,  Philadel(>hia  and  elstiwherc.*  And 
then,  surely,  Woolen  nulls  will  multiply  in  the  State,  and  these  c-an  bid  higher  than 
Eastern  manufacturers  and  help  to  buoy  prices  of  wool. 

A  tendency  to  make  advances  as  a  business  on  wool  is  developing^  seemingly 
mainly  from  St,  Louis.  It  is  to  be  lii>iied  that  this  may  fail,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Htate.  It  gives  the  opportunity  to  dictate  prires;  it  allures  to  iniprovidenee;  it 
tends,  almost  inevitably  results,  in  paying  for  this  wool  witli  Western  corn,  tlour, 
hay,  pork,  lard,  etc.,  thus  discouraging  or  preventing.  ;>^r<»  Umto^  the  production  of 
these  at  home;  It  promises,  measurably,  a  contintiance  or  restomtlon  of  all  the 


*Wool-«cou]nog  mJlts  may  be  looked  for  in  ttie  future  ««  a  help  to  the  wool-K^owitif  tnurest. 
lout,  one  h»9  be«n  ai^Lished,  aod  it  t*  »aiid  to  be  very  profitable. 
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perniciaus  fiaturrs  of  tlie  "iidvHncing  ByHU*m"  to  the  coltun  groi 
tlial  Ims  ilone  mort?  to  begpir  and  hiit>c^lu  the  mntcriiil  progress  of  the  South  than 
auglit,  pOBsihly  sill,  else.    Its  entire  tendency,  when  the  advances  arc  made  m  dis- 
tant t'itiei*,  is  to  niililiite  ngiiinst  the  erection  of  wot>ltn  millfi,  thii8  difteoumging 
the  most  potential  fikclnr  possible  in  promoting  high  priceft  for  wrM>U  and  forbid<^_ 
ding  ron^uniere  of  mutton — a  virtufd  drug  in  Texas  now — by  future  operatives  iil^| 
the  niilli*.     Texas  ought  to  be  the  great  llieatre  i>f  wo»den  mills  in  the  Unttwf^ 
States;  everything  demon»lnite€  il.     Let  her  not  eri^t  a  »y»tem  most  vitally 
repugnimt  to  it. 

Hvre  comes  to  ndnd  a  disittnguishing  elmrarterintic   in   the  eeonomics  of 
Tej£a8,  and  a  matter  of  vn^t  and  incHiniputahle  vidiie — that  H^  tlial  site  has,  in  hvx 
cattle  and  wool,  two  InimenH^  sMiiirces  n|*  revenue  at  a  lime  when  money  is  gener- 
ally verj' *' tight "  in  the  South,     No  one  not  familiar  with  the  c«>ltoa  Bt«te» 
the  iSouth  can  ap]ireei»tc  or  eoueehc  the  exeecding  <*eareity  of  money  tliere  un 
cotton  conies  in.     Then  tinves  are  Utish.    Money  is  abimdant,  and  it  id  ^peut  lik^ 
water.    It  in  a  freshet  of  funds,  and  ^oon  all  is  dry  again.    With  tho**advani 
eyntem"  on  cotton,  the  c-jtlon  States,  in  large  agriiultund  areas,  may  be  virtuaUyj 
iald  to  hav«  no  money  from  February  to  8eptcmben     Everything  is  luiuv'htoi 
credit,  and  the  most  minous  priee»  are  paid    A  little  while  ago  one  eouid  bu; 
com  for  cash  in  the  cotton  States  for  MO  centH  or  $1  per  bushel,  when,  on  credit 
was  •*  advanced  "  at  the  nite  of  f  1.35  to  f  1.50  per  bushel.    So  tin  through.     Now, 
the  diwhiinjement  of  large  buuih  of  money  in  Tt-xas  ft)r  wo4>l  and  caitle  are  prcw 
Ventives  or  great  allevialives  of  thiw,  and  tend  {what  is  of  inestimable  service  ;ls 
business  principle)  to  et^tablisb  the  cash  system — a  mellnxl  of  iKisineiss  sm>  l»ndl; 
needed  South — Ums  hiauguraling  and  uiainudning  a  powerful,  invigorating  imi 
fructifying  principle  in  un  emhiring^  indestructible  and  enlarging  focus.     Texi 
thus  bceomctt  a  great  edueator  to  the  rest  of  the  South  by  a  policy  broadly  b^neli 
ceiit  in  its  illuBinitionfj  of  the  wistlom  of  djverwitird  uidu>itricf«,  i\»  well  i\»  iuvigi»r- 
ating  the  lK>dy  poLtic  b}'  these  golden  currents  ]x)ured  through  her  veini* — thi 
blood  of  nations,  as  it  wen'. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  AgrieuUural  Dcfmrlment  for  1884,  the  tot 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  January,  18n4,  wa8  60,(i36,(l3'L  Tli 
average  vidue  of  them  was  $1  ll>,l)02,7Dfi.     The  average  price  eaeh  was  $2.;J7. 

The  DumbtT  in  Texas  wan  7,950,27.^;  the  value  was  |l7,822/)56;  theave 
price,  |2. 24     California  had  6,2O3,0M;  their  value  was  |11,T8.'5,832;  the  averaj 
price,  11.90  each.     Ohio  bml  5,000,036;  their  value  was  $14,650,105;  the  averaj 
price,  $2,03  eacli.     The<4c  are  the  highest  Statefl  in  the  industrj-. 

Texas  now  produces  more  wool  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  exee| 
California  and  Ohio.  Abilene,  Colorado,  Corpus  Cliristi  and  San  Anttmio  are  tl 
largest  wool  shipping  pointt*,  some  cjf  itiem  handling  U>,OnO,(X)0  pounds  a  year. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  percentage  of  hisses.    The  Agri<*ultuml 
Report  fcjf  lSfi4,  while  computing  the  losses  in  rattle,  is  silent  tis  to  sheep 
then,  such  a  computation,  if  exact,  would  atford  no  criteriou  as  to  the  protitabl 
ness  or  riskB  of  the  buhineHts.    The  matter  would  be  perplexed  with  so  man; 
obviable  or  varying  conditions,  that  the  naked  facts  of  the  loss  of  sheep  in  an; 
given  year  would  be  next  to  valueless  for  the  purpi^e  of  giving  a  fair  idt^a 
the  business.    Exceptional  shortness  of  pastures  in  fall,  severe  winter  weather, 
greater  ijrevaknce  of  dijscrasc^  &c.^  all  toiretber  or  st*parately,  enter  into  re^ultu. 
Then,  proper  shelter^  feud,  herding,  etc.,  alleviate  the  above  conditions. 

Texas  j«,  in  its  mnin  area,  one  of  the  best  climateB  and  soils  for  sheep.     The 
**fool"  is  goml,  the  food  nutritious,  the  sbei^p  generally  healthy,  and  as  Bome  of 
the  native  grasses  disappeur  under  the  trying  pasturage  of  sheepf  the  inY) 
meaquite  succeedSf  rendering  more  food  and  better. 
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Aa  the  cattle  range  moves  furtlier  north  and  west*  the  Bhe^ep  seem  to  succeed 
,  and  sheep  raisiug  is  mor«  und  more  h<  ing  rombintxl  with  ordiniirjr  farming 
opetstiona.  Ahcmt  Midway,  tVir  inwtjinct%  ility  nre  misiiii^  whfat,  pumping  wiitcr 
irith  wind-mills,  ralBing  sheep,  t-tc,,  in  a  cnuntrj^  eonaidered  ulnitisL  uninhtthiluble 
only  three  or  four  years  ago  for  want  ctf  water.  Along-  through  tluit  country  and 
ftirlher  east — Colorado  City  and  t'lsi'where — \\m  ranges  were  covered  with  esUtlc 
that  have  gone  westward  and  northward  into  the  Panhandle,  and  their  i>hicea  are 
iw>w  taken  by  fvheep. 

There  is  one  condition  of  affairs  eonnnrm  to  the  rest  of  the  South  tnm\  which 
Texas  it*  fortunntely  cotiiparatively  exempt — the  eitr  is  not  master  of  the  situation 
in  Texa».  Tlie  spar!*enf^s  of  population,  the  system  of  herding,  differentiate  the 
HtBic^  m  the  maiu»  from  the  South  at  large. 

The  magnitude  of  sheep  lju»handry  in  Texae^  the  pon»ihiIitie»  of  it  in  nudti- 
Ikriou^ipsa  of  iispecl,  are  temptations  to  conjeeture.  The  day  may  come  when 
Texas  wdl  raise  sheept  lu'eonu*  the  sheep  nursery^  for  the  Wej« tern  Slates  and 
Territories,  as  she  is  now  their  cattle  imrHery.  Tliey  uuiy  l«;  "drifled*'  tliere 
Without  any  trouble  as  to  trail  or  (|uaraniine.  Or,  afler  awhile,  Tr^tiis  may  got 
into  large  breeds  and  regard  **  muttons.'*  Then,  it  nuiy  he  that  butehei-s  aud  sheep 
fl^ft1<*rs  will  go  there  to  buy  sheep  to  carry  through  the  winter,  and  to  fallen  for 
the  markets  of  the  populous  cities  of  Ohio^  Indiana,  Pi-nnsylvania,  Illinois,  %te. 
S^irely,  the  day  will  come  w  hen  it  will  lie  a  large  business  to  si-ud  refrigenited 
cjUT^a^ises  of  tine  fat  sheep  to  these  markets^  and  esirly  lamlsa  in  rhe  K:une  nnwle,  us 
mrell  as  alive,  from  the  Stale.  And  we  may  hope  for  many  woolen  mills,  and  some 
of  tlicm  making  tinest  fabrics  from  the  future  Ssixonys  raised  in  iiu»  State. 

Mri*K8  AN'D  IlonsEH. — I  have  said  that  there  is  a  growl ug  tindency  to  raise 
fine  sio^'k  in  Texas*  To  know  the  diuicuf^ions  of  this  is  imi>of^8ibk!  It  maybe- 
baUI  that  it  is  always  going  nheud  tno  rapidly  to  keep  jince  with  it.  Tlic  vicinity 
of  Fort  Worth  is  notable  in  this  ri-gnrd.  Flcrefords  and  Durhatns  tire  there  being 
csroitsed  on  native  cattle.  Fine  Jacks  ar<!  being  imported  there  and  elsewhere.  At 
^vmrious  points  cheap  pasture  lands  are  imiuciug  Kemueky  und  Tennessee  mule 
TniMSSn.  to  eH,abliHli  ranches. 

The  hirge  hreeils  of  horse*  are  1mm ng  introduced.  The  Nortliwesl  Texas 
^omian  Comimny  are  raising  Normans  on  the  grasses  of  a  good  pasture  as  a 
principal  feed,  and  their  success  denioustraleg  the  feasibility  and  profitableness  ot 
Uie  business.  The  Champion  Cattle  t'onipnuy  of  Texas,  some  time  ago,  bought 
Uie  noted  Casey,  Adair  and  Salmon  herd  of  cattle  and  horses,  at>ot»t  32,000  head, 
for  $1,000/11)0,  Individuals  are  bringing  in  Norman  Percbcrons  and  fine  Ren- 
tacky  saddle  stallions. 

A  moment's  refleclion  upon  the  enonnous  denmnd  for  saddle  horses  and 
mules  in  Texas  will  t^how  Ibe  o|iportunilich  for  tlione  piiascs  of  live-stock  iMee^b 
ing.  Men  on  the  nmcb  will  wsint  sfiddle  hornes;  negroes  and  Soiilhern  men  will 
want  mules;  the  demand  for  large  hurses  will  l>e  active  In  the  towns  and  clttea 
for  draft  horses;  and  Western  farmers,  who  are  accustomed  to  larg<>-lMKlli»d 
hones,  will  constitute  for  a  long  lime  a  great  element  of  demand  for  such 
animals.  The  bare  mention  of  the  fact  of  the  formerly  Immense  herds  of  mus- 
Langain  Texas  iubsisting  in  a  state  of  nature,  denioustnites  bow  considerable  an 
alenient  of  sustenance  the  native  grasses  of  the  State  furnish  to  bcuse-flesb. 

The  Agricultural  Report  of  18iS4  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  the  State  to 

be  680,OG^y  and  of  mules  140,121.     The  reader  w  ill  observe  the  nundier  of  nudcs^ 

ml  ace  liow  itenforci/s  the  apsertion  as  to  the  demand  for  them  from  Sonlhern 

'hite  men  and  negroes.     Very  ft*w  of  these  mules  are  home-breil;  nor  is  it  pos- 

le  to  eathoaate  how  many  of  them  were  impc*rted  l»y  the  Soutliern  white  men 

m^groea  who  migratetl  to  Texas  to  raise  cotton  on  the  fresh  lands  of  th& 
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StHt6.    It  is  a  clear  demr>nstnition,  however,  of  tUe  use  of  and  deniiitid  for  tli^l 
anlmut  In^  so  large  a  pen?cntag:c  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  a  elenr  indi<«] 
cation  of  the  large  opportunity  for  breeding  mules  there.    It  must  l>e  understood " 
that  the  hi»r8e»  arc  largely  mu^tiings,  a  breed  that.  n&  valuable  ag  it  is  for  frontier 
life,  must  p»Hs  away  with  nioro  agricultural  methods,  thus  all  the  while  otiTeriog 
the  very  best  opptirlunily  for  rai^ini?  horses  of  a  different  type, 

Iloos, — The  hiht  ccn^ua  credits  Texas  with  l,050j37l   head  of  swine;    heri 
popiiiiitiuu  WHS  then   l,5l»1.749.     Tennessee,  of  States  considered  in  this  work,! 
uloiie  siirpas8<^d  her  in  the  ninnlK.*r  of  swine,  pos»eiJ8ing  2,lOO»4»5.     The  popula- 
tion of  Tennessee  at  the  last  ceuHUs  waa  l,542,;i59. 

The  numlRT  in  Texsis  in  iyH4,  us  shown  by  the  Untied  Stales  Agricultural 
Beporl,  WJis  2,011,7M.'i.     It  ia  probiihle  tliut  the  nuniber  has  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  popul:ition,  for  so  rapid  is  the  influx  of  people,  that  supply  dix»«  not 
keep  pace  with  demand.     But  thi^  ehows  the  opp<jrtunity  the  State  offers  to  the  . 
buglncKs,  for  a  large  prnporlion  of  her  population  are  pork  consumers,  the  censuft] 
of  1880  showing  ntmrly  20  per  cent,  colorctl;  and  as  she  hue  a  large  population  < 
Soutln^rn  native  wliiles,  the  demand  for  pork  will  lie  very  cousideRiblc,  in  propor*! 
tion  to  population,  for  years  yet     It  is  also  true  that  much  of  her  populatiuu  of 
late  ytMin*— Western  fanners  and  Europeans — ixve  ahrewd  enough  to  see  how  great 
is  the  demand  in  the  8taite  for  |>4jrk,  and  will  address  themselves  to  ike  opp 
tunity  of  such  a  demand  and  raii^e  lings. 

OnUide  of  the  question  of  demand  uud  supply  comes  the  query:  "  Is  Texaal 
adapted  to  hog  raising?'^  And  thlt^  question  Beema  answered  by  the  fact  of 
production.  If  it  were  not  a  praclicjd>le  and  profitable  industry*  it  would  not 
have  been  such  a  considerable  one  as  In  IS^SO;  would  not  have  progressed  aa  In 
1884, 

The  inducements  to  bog  misiiii^  in  Texas  ought  to  be  greater  than  WesL 
There  is  the  home  demand,  greult-r^  out  uf  all  comptirison,  in  Texas,  in  propc:irtioa 
to  population,  than  at  tbe  WeaL     The  vant  i|uanliLie8  of  oak.  hlckorj^  pecan,^ 
boecli,  *' jiost'ouk  grapes,"  etc.,  in  Te\tuj  offlr  great  inducements  to  hog  raiding;  ^| 
and  at*  the  lierkshire  nod  grades  of  tt  are  exct^llent  nmgers,  hogs  can  be  niised  in 
tlie  rich  Texas  hiiltoms,  where  tbot*c  trees  abound,  for  nothing  or  next  to  ii.     It 
is  admitteil  that  these  fiicilities  are  not  diffused  over  the  whole  State;  but  one 
mu«t  never  forget  the  vaatneaa  of  area  of  Texas,  and  her  hog  ranches  would_^ 
probably  make  as  great  an  area  an  almost  any  State  in  the  Union  iu  ite  lerritor]f^| 
for  all  purposes.     Some  day  this  great  natural  mast -ground  will  be  well  utilijsed^^ 
in  hog  raising. 

There  can  lie  no  good  reaaon  why  Texjis  should  not  raise  and  market  hogs 
more  cheaply  than  any  Western  or  Northwestern  State.  She  has  already  sent 
Bome  hogs  to  New  OrleimB  and  St.  Louis,  Even  West  and  Southwestern  Texaa 
is  being  considered  by  capitalifets  im  a  jiroper  theatre  for  raii*ing  hogs  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  coTiviirting  them  into  bird,  not  handling  the  ctvrcasa  at  all.  It  is 
clahntHl  that  there  arc  sites  Ihire  that  will  pay  300  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
And  1  cannot  see  why  the  day  of  jxjrk  packing  may  not  ci»me,  or  the  refngeratoj 
system  for  handling  them,  aa  bi^ef  is  now  done  in  the  Western  cities. 

The  A^fooHA  Qoat. — TJjis  animal  is  l>egmuing  to  excite  iuterest  in  11 
South.  Considenible  money  han  Uten  f*p<^nt  in  experimenting  with  it,  and  with 
great  succesH.  Dr.  John  L.  Hays,  whose  name  la  familiar  to  idl  readers  of  litera- 
ture on  sheep  husbandry,  lias  written  a  work  on  Hie  topic  of  this  article.  One  of 
the  bent  and  larjje^l  herds  of  Angoras  is  in  Uie  Sniith,  in  Georgia,  and  the  owner 
of  it  hns  paid  very  high  prieeti  tor  impnrted  animals.  This  herd  1  have  visited. 
There  are  one  or  more  considerable  herds  of  thortmghbreda  in  Texae,  and  the 
same  of  grades.    Iu  Parker  County  there  is  s  herd  of  the  former  of  over  500«  snd 
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in  another  part  of  the  Slate  there  is  a  herd  of  1,500  or  more  of  gradcse.  Duubiless 
tliere  are  a  number  of  BniuU  flocks  of  Vm>Ui  tlioroughbreds  and  grades  «unllt*red 
over  the  State.  The  Texas  live-slock  jounuils  riro  oouimeiiding  the  ouimal  to  tht* 
public  The  animal  is  hardy,  thrives  wt4l  in  th(?  roni^'h  country,  protc^cts  itsojf 
well,  bat  needs  to  be  watched,  as  H  m  ii  great  rambler.  With  fifteen*8ixlfentli!*  of 
pure  blood,  the  fleece  will  sell  at  frr>m  4(>  to  6S  cents  [»<ir  i>ound,  anil  they  will 
■  six  or  seven  ponndB  each. 

The  Ajjgora  gfmt,  at  its  Iwst,  is  aakl  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  the  luuigeroim 

iials*    The  skin  is  the  Turkey  morncro  of  ancient  cnQinit^rce,  or,  finiftht'd  with 

be  hair  on,  furnishes  mats,  rugs,  roljcfi^  etc,  <»f  gn.'ut  duraliility  and  beaul}-,  taking 

I  dyiea^  as  do  the  fleeces,  with  the  facility  of  ailk.    Its  prmluct  in  fleeces  is  one  of 

he  leading  four  or  five  raw  fil>re8  of  the  world.    The  fbture  of  mohair  wuuJd 

to  lie  very  important^    There  is  great  demand  for  it,  and  if  sufllcient  could 

^Imi  had,  many  mills  to  use  it  wotild  spring  up. 

The  climate  of  Texas  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  goat, 
and  it  is  credibly  aUege<l  that  in  certain  localiiirs  in  Texas  the  growth  of  the 
iiibric  in  texture  canmit  be  excelled  in  the  native  haunts  of  tlui  animal. 
The  breed  is  vtry  prolllie — a  charneteristic* 

The  flesh  of  the  pure  Angora  is  said  to  be  most  delicious,  upon  a  very  higlj 
authority  in  the  South. 

Witli  llie  demand  for  hides  for  leather,  and  that  of  the  fleece  for  purposes 

kaboTe  enumerated,  it  would  seem  that  there  iB  great  Bcope  for  goat  raising  In  the 

Estate,  and  the  interest  in  the  bu&lness  is  consideratjlc  there.     Weiitern  Texas 

woolfl  seem  to  l>e  quite  a«  eligible  as  California,  and  the  Angora  succeetls  Mell  in 

f  Ihe  Intttsr  State.    Indeed,  Texas  has  been  tried  well  enough  to  demonstrate  the 

Qooees  of  tht*  bu«;ine8B. 

As  the  Angora  will  live  in  a  country  where  sheep  will  not;  m  they  seldoni 

die  except  from  old  age;  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  cjittlt;;  as  they  are  so  fecund 

lAod  their  fleece  worth  so  much;  iim,  for  many  years  yet,  there  will  !>h  a  great 

f  demand  for  fleeces,  the  business  is  just  waiting  on  the  will,  ready  to  yield  a  most 

rcimunerative  return  to  those  who  will  engage  itt  it. 

1  have,  perhaps,  given  undue  &pace  to  this  subject,  but  stock  raising  is  asso* 

ciated  with  Texas  in  the  minds  of  the  world  as  Florida  with  oranges  and  Alabama 

with  coal  and  iron.    She  is  par  exedlenc^^  the  grazing  S^ate  of  the  Union,  and  it 

I  haa  bef»n  felt  that  much  woidd  be  expected  in  the  way  of  subject-matter  in  writing 

imk  ihtfl  topic, 

FORESTRY. 

Tlie  foUowing  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Tenth  Genstis: 

The  most  important  forests  of  Texas  are  found  in  the  extreme  CMteni  part 
of  the  Htate,  where  the  Maritime  Pine  Belt  of  the  South  Atlantic  region  extends 
to  alwiut  midway  between  the  Trinity  and  the  Brazos  Rivers.  A  forest  of  long- 
leaved  pine  occufues  most  of  the  territory  i>etweea  the  Sabine  tmd  the  6nuso0 
south  of  the  3tst  dt^ree  of  north  latitude,  reaching  south  to  within  20  tmleti  of 
libo  coast  Beyond  the  long-leaved  pine  foreeta,  forests  of  the  loblolly  pine,  mixed 
with  hard  woods,  stretch  westward  50  or  00  miles,  while  north  of  these  two 
regions  a  third  division  of  the  pine  tjctt,  composed  of  a  heavy  growth  of  short- 
leared  pine  mingled  with  upland  oaks,  occupies  the  rolling  ridges  which  extend 
northward  to  beyond  the  K<h!  River,  The  swamps  which  line  the  larger  stromuB 
!  flowing  into  the  gulf,  especially  within  the  limits  of  the  pine  belt,  still  contain 
largo  bodies  of  cypress.  The  qunlity  of  the  Texas  cypresB,  however,  is  inferior 
to  that  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  probably  one-third  of  the  timber 
jfrowing  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sabine  and  the  Nueces  Rivers  Is  "peggy*'  or 
ftlfecied  by  dry  rot. 
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Wi'Ht  tif  llie  i>"uie  licit  f»jii*n  fortfsiii  largdy  nmijiojii'd  of  (>o»t  mid  blnck-ja* 
oaks  Off iir»  gradimJly  der ivnHiiiif  in  dcusil y,  jind  tiiuilly,  went  of  tbc  S)7Hi  dcgrai 
of  lungUiulc,  eiilifi'ly  disiippirarhig,  FartLer  west,  however,  tlie  ''lowtT**  az» 
**  upper  crof^- timbers,"  two  nfmarkable  Ijudk^B  of  timber  coiuiwsed  of  Biiiall  and 
stunted  spedmeiis  (if  Wxasi^  oaks,  cxteud  from  the  IniUau  Territor>'  far  south  iut^ 
Uie  prnirie  re^ion^iH'CUpyinji^  l^^^ig.  narn»w,  irregular  belts  where  tuiudy  or  gnivcU] 
alluvitil  cU'iMrsits  overlie  tbe  Ihnei^tone  of  the  prairie  region.  A  belt  of  fiircfll 
Inrcely  fomiMined  of  jiost  niui  hltirk-juck  oaks*,  var>'ing  from  20  to  50  mih-g  tq 
widUi,  rxN'iula  HMitUwest  of  Ibe  Trinity  nearly  lo  tlie  NtieeeB  River,  lis  east^' 
border  Ibllou  mg  generally,  at  a  diistanee  of  from  50  to  60  miles  inland,  thr  trend! 
of  the  coaht.  The  Itottom  lands  cast  of  the  lOOtli  meridian  are  lined  Vi\X\\  the 
deciduous  trees  which  o^rupy  stmihir  Bituationi^  in  the  euwieru  gulf  8iatee.  Ne^ 
tbo  cort»l  Ibe  bittorn  lundw  of  tjje  large  rivei-s,  often  Bevcral  mili«  in  width,  art 
C5t»vered  witb  dense  forests  comjicicM^d  of  enormous  trees.  Farther  west  tb4 
botloma  gradually  narroWf  thu  nunilier  of  arl»ore84?ent  speeies  t^ovenD|^  llittOl 
deercrtJ4<*i*»  and  individual  trees  are  small  and  stunted. 

West  of  the  Colorado  lUver  the  Ibreais  <*f  the  Atlantic  region  art^  replaces^ 
outride  of  Ihe  iMtttnm  lands  by  Mexican  fctrms  of  vegetation;  the  hills  are  covered 
with  a  stunted  growth  cjf  mesquite,  Mexican  persinunon,  variims  acacias,  and 
other  small  trees  of  little  value  except  for  fuel  and  fencing. 

An  important  tree  in  the  forest  of  Western  Texas  is  the  cedar  angering  thi 
low  limestone  bills  which  oc^cupy  hundreds  of  square  ndles  north  and  west  of  th< 
Colorado  Hiver^  in  Travis,  Bastrop,  Mays,  Comal  and  adjacent  counties.  West  a 
the  IfMllli  meridian  all  forent  growth  disappcjirs.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scat" 
tcjed  cot  ton  woods,  ehuH  and  backbcrrit***,  coniined  lo  the  narrow  jM»noms»  and 
shnabby  growth  of  mesquite^  w  bitb  covers  the  plains  of  Western  Texaj«,  furniab^ 
ing  the  ordy  fuel  of  tlie  region.  The  mountain  nmges — outlying  ridges  of  tb( 
Rocky  Mouulains^which  occupy  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  Stale,  ard 
covered  with  an  open,  stunted  forest  of  Western  pines  and  cedars,  w  ilh  w  bidi 
mingle  the  ponl  onk,  the  yelUiw  oak  and  other  species  of  thu  Allantic  reM:ion 

The  pine  belt  covering  Ihe  casleni  counties  of  the  Stale  is  alone  inq»orl;att  ai 
a  source  of  lumber  8Upi>ly.  Areas  of  river 4x>ttom  land  covered  with  trees  are,  m 
compared  with  the  area  of  Ihe  State,  inMgniliejiut  in  extent,  and  these  river  belt 
of  forest  are  etjtirely  insutUcient  to  supply  even  the  mere  k»ad  wantd  of  thi 
ueari*t<t  settlements.  The  oak  forests,  which  stretch  more  or  less  continuously 
between  the  eastern  pme  lielt  .-md  the  ireelcsM  weHiern  prairii's  and  phiins,  arey^ 
except  along  ibeir  extreme  eastern  borders,  com poiied  of  small  stunted  trei*;*,  oltei 
hollow,  defeclive,  and  of  little  value  except  for  fuel,  f*'nce  raiU  and  railway  li« 
The  forests  td'  the  vvLstern  mountiiiiis  are  not  luxuriant,  and,  at  the  lK>t,  can  onl 
supply  a  limited  loeal  demand  v\  ilh  inferi(jr  bmilxT,  It  is  prolwdily  no  exaggera 
tion  to  s:iy  that  west  of  the  pim*  belt,  and  with  the  exccpti«ni  of  the  small  anunmt 
of  bard  wood  found  im  Ihebiilbmi  lands  near  the  roust,  the  forestfl  of  Texas  d< 
not  coufiiiti  a  single  tree  lit  to  manufaclure  into  tir^tl-class  hunber.  The  pia 
fon-sts,  Iherelbre,  of  Eastern  Texas  and  AVe4»tertt  L«»uisinna  are  im{>ortant  factor 
in  the  future  development  of  Ti-ias,  as  well  as  of  the  tneh's^  iiortlieaMern  proy 
iucet!  of  Mexico,  which  niut^t  draw  their  building  insitertal  from  these  pim^rlea. 
The  position  of  ttiese  forests,  therefore,  w  ilh  reference  lo  an  enormous  territory 
destitute  of  limber,  although  adaiiietl  to  iigrieultiire  jind  gra/Jng,  find  w  hich  niui 
soon  be  <ovcriHl  with  a  considerable  jiopulaliou  imd  a  net-work  id'  railroads*  theif 
richne>s  t>f  comptmiiifoi  and  the  facility  with  which  tht*y  <"ati  be  workeil,  give  to 
them,  perhaps,  a  greater  prospective  value  than  that  posBeseed  by  any  other  body 
of  timber  of  similar  extent  in  the  United  tSlalea, 
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During  the  ceiwus  yunr  5mi,*^i\^  at  res  of  w<HKllnn(1  wc?re>  r('|M>i  ii^<i  tljuua^ecl  hy 

,  with  nil  esliiimttil  liiss  of  |'}T3,00(>.  Of  tin  ;*c  fins  lite  liirg<*i*  iiumlMT  was  bK 
►  imim>ve  puBmnii!:e,  in  deiiniig  land  or  ihrf)itf:h  miilicc.  Tlit'S*e  rclumsdo  not 
include  the  large  urwis  burned  in  Western  Texiis  by  pruirlo  flres,  cUecking  tlit* 
growUi  of  till'  nK'pquiU"  over  a  ^rvni  vxivui  id*  tiTritory, 

Small  jiinountH  of  c<**>pi'nig^e  slork  and  woodenware,  prindrMilly  ffir  loeitl 
cons^umptiou,  are  nmnutuetnred  in  the  ea*»tern  eniiittieB  frniu  oak  and  eypreiiS. 
MiiiiiifiK'ttUTrH  report  un  •Mmtulnnt  supply  of  tnaterial. 

The  followjiii*  rotit;h  etjtuuidea  of  the  amoiiiite  of  tlie  three  kinds  of  pine 
standing  in  Ihe  State  May  31,  18H0,  were  made  hy  muUiplyiiijj:  the  averaije  s^Liud 
of  tind^T  |Mr  aero  hy  tlieeoiiiity  jireas  oeriipied  b)"  the  pine  forests,  tliet«e  bein;^ 
oUtiiJued  by  detlueting^  from  loud  areas  of  the  county  estimaled  areas  covered  t>y 
dcarini^,  Ixjtlom  lands,  swamps,  etc.: 

Long-l«%*i\  ed  pine  {Pinui  Patuj^tHs),  2tl,508.2C>0,0(K)  feet,  board  nie^isure;  s^liorl- 
bivinil  \nt\v  {Pinm  miii«),2(\MKi,20{),i)Qfy  feet,  bonrd  measure;  loblolly  pniL^  [Pt nut 
T(Hta\2i\dO':,}m,(m  feet,  boanl  measure. 

Ttie  prineipal  eeidi'i's  of  luudier  nianiifacturc  in  Texii*  are  Ornnge  and  Beau- 
mont, on  the  8ahinc  and  Niu-rr*^  RiverH,  above  Saiane  Pass.  Loujujdeaved  iiine 
wkI  cy press  are  i«iwed  here  und  ^hipl»ed  ea»t  anil  west  by  rail,  imd  in  sn»all  tpuin- 
tilius  by  fichooner  to  TexaD  and  Mi^xie^in  pc*rrs.  Loblolly  pine  m  sawed  at  a 
ruimlHT  of  email  luilla  up<»ii  the  line  of  Ibe  International  and  Great  Norllieni 
RailroatI  in  the  counties  soiUlj  of  Die  Trinity  River,  and  a  large  amount  of  shorl- 
Icjived  pine  is  maniifactiued  in  Ibe  nntls  upon  the  line  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
Ttiiilrcjad  in  the  nortbeastern  couuiies,  Longview,  in  Gregg  Coimty,  being  the 
prlncijjal  center  of  this  induKlry.  Th(*  product  of  lht.»«e  millii  is  «ildpi>ed  west  by 
rail  to  supply  settlers  upon  the  prnirieB  of  Nortlii  rn  Texas  with  building  ruateriiil 

MINERM.S. 
TexuB  has  heen  known  principally  as  a  stock-raising  and  agricultural  State, 
and  the  importance  of  the  mineral  resources  rjf  the  State,  vftst  and  varied,  lia.s 
l^eien  overshndtiwed  by  the  grenler  magnitude  of  these  two  interin*ts.  Now,  htvw- 
i'ver*  tiie  value  and  extent  of  her  ndnerals  are  I^eeomlng  n»ore  gtjneriilly  known, 
and  they  are  receiving  constantly  increasing  attention. 

COAL. 

CoaI  exists  in  inexhaustible  quanlitit's.  Dr.  Wm.  Beryw,  of  Corpus  Cliristl, 
TexsA,  comndii'eioner  in  cbargi*  of  the  geological  antl  nuneralogical  exhibit  of 
Texsu*  nt  the  New  Orleans  World's  Exponilion,  \n  rites; 

The  areji  of  the  true  coal  measure  is  et«tinjated  to  l>e  alwjut  10,000  srpnire 
miles,  and  the  co.-d  found  in  it  can  be  8uccesi<fully  used  for  smellbig.  for  generu' 
tiuff  ateam  and  fur  niannfmtnrinjj  gas, 

Voung,  Jack,  Palo  Pinto,  Stephens,  Shackh^fonl,  Kastbmtl,  Callahan,  Brown, 

Comanche,  Coleman,  Taylor  and  portions  of  adjoining  eoiiniies  U'long  to  the 

inic  carboniferous  IkuI,    The  coals  found  in  nii»re  recent  formations  in  eit^tern, 

Kiniheai^tern  and  other  portions  of  tlie  State  have  lens  fixtnl  carhf)n,  but  ii  very 

rgv  amount  of  bituiiven.     Coke  cannot  be  nnide  advantageously  froui  muc*1i  coals, 

lit  they  can  l»c  nned  for  the  nuinutaclurc  id^  ^'m>^,  and,  with  improved  furnaces, 

"may  be  used  for  smelting. 

Brown  lignite  has  been  dbcovered  in  a  num1>cr  of  localitlea  in  Texas,  ut»tubly 
near  Bivn  Antonio^  where  it  sold  last  year  at  $7  per  ton  retail. 

lu  Yonng  County,  oil  the  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacitic  Railway,  about  tlirue 
ftset  of  gotnl  bitundiums  coal  has  been  fonniL 

A  good  bltmninous  coal  warn  tlirru  feet  thri'e  InebcH  thick  baa  been  opttned 
at  Crj'Rial  Falls,  30  miles  from  the  line  of  alxtve  rajiroad. 
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In  Wi»e  County,  10  miles  west  of  DtHratur,  in  proximity  Ui  tbe  Fort  Wortb 
Qnd  D«*nvpr  City  RaUwttyt22  Incbefi  of  dcan^  pxirc  ooul^  with  linrt!  black  ulfiie  roofiB 
and  lirr^-eltiy  liottoro^  jma  been  AiUy  exp^iw^d.     It  Ji*  reported  tlint  a  large  area  of^H 
eoal  underlies  Wis©  County.    Much  of  tlie  toiTrU>ry  lying  i*bc>TO  w»ter  level  e«a 
be  mined  easily  and  cheaply  on  tunnel  plan. 

Coal  mininc^  has  been  in  prog^r<«e  Inur  years  at  Laredf»,  tbe  ti^nninuK  of  Ihe 
Internal ional  and  Great  Northern  Railroad »  on  the  Inirders  of  Mexico. 

A  clean  4-foot  scam  of  very  g(»cKl  eonl  is  repurte^l  in  the  preevneU  of  Ekfile 
Pasii. 

There  is  aluo  coal  in  Jack  County  aaid  to  he  three  U^  thick.    It  will  ms^fd  1 
be  mined  hy  either  fthaft  or  filoi>e. 

Coal  has  been  expoeed  at  Colorado  City. 

moN   OH&g. 

There  are  va^l  deposits  of  iron  i»re  in  Texae.  The  exhibit  at  the  New  Orlean 
Exposition  iueluded  hematite  and  liinonite  from  Cherokee  and  Husk,  magneiiti 
from  Llano,  and  eph«rosiderite  t>r  spatic  mm  Ironi  Ardier  County.  Dn  Oeryc 
writes  ae  follows: 

In  the  northeastern  i>ortion  of  ihe  State,  embracing  Caea,  Marion^  Bowie 
Harrison,  Rusk,  Cherokee  and   other  eonniies,  ih<s  iron   inihmtry  has   Iwen   in^ 
Bucressful  operation   f(»r  many  years.     The  Kelly ville  Iron  Works  in   Marioa 
County  ai'e  an  evauiple.    They  have  Ix^en  j»rolilably  worked  f(»r  nearly  20  yeurs-^^f 
The  pig  iron  tunieti  out  of  the  fumuee  of  Wm.  Kelley  in  ho  tenacious  that  horsoB 
shoes  and  horse-shoe  iuuIh  have  been  hammered  out  i»f  it  by  blaekHudtbs.    Jcdm 
F.  Dickson,  i»f  MarshiiU,  Texas,  has  for  a  long  time  made  car  wheels  from  it>  and- 
it  is  aisgerted  that  this  is  the  <>nly  iron  in  the  United  States  fttjm  which  a  marke 
able  car  wheel  can  be  niaile  without  the  admixture  of  other  ore.     The  belt  of  thiJ 
iron  ore  is  computed  160  miles  long  and  of  an  average  width  of  two  miles.     Th 
magnetite  or  magnetic  iron  ore  from  Llano  Ccmnty  is  the  same  ore  worked 
Pilot  Knob,  Miti^ouri,  and  the  ore  of  whieh  the  best  Swedish  iron  is  made.     It  i 
foimd  massive  in  the  counties  of  Llano,  Masf»n  and  Rnniet. 

Tlie  fcdlowing  is  from  Williams'  "  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,** 
under  head  of  Texas: 


MINCItAl.- 
DGlCitl.  NAUB.        COlfMtiN   MAMS, 

LJmofiite. Bmivn  hematite,.   . 


KKMAlllt&. 

, .Five  miles  ejurt  of  C»Iv«n,  Roberuon  Uounty,  i 
Ur|^  beds;  Milam  County^  oppo«ite  coal  of  H 


County,  ftppear  to  be  in 
_  .  , ,    imxHite  coal  of  Htr    " 

ton   County;    Yoang^i    Iron    Work*,   Cherokee 


crndon,  Robert- 
,  .  _  ,  c    Coujiiy,   both 

brown  and  red  hematites  abundant;  eight  miles  &outh  ol  Riuk, 
Cherokee  County,  ore  inenhauitiblc;  near  McLaiu'»  work«, 
north  part  of  Kai?og;dochefl  County;  Nash'*  mine,  at  works^ 
Caoa  County ;  Kelley'«  Iron  Works»  five  miles  north  of  jcflfcr- 
ton,  Ca»a  County;  three  mllei  south  <»f  Paleitincj  Ander»>n 
County,  extensive  bed-  Whltesihorough,  Grny*oa  County; 
Mount  EaterpHie,  Rusk  County;  Jacksonville  to  Rusk,  In 
Cherokee  County.  Iron  ore*  otcur  in  nearly  every  county  in 
State  where  older  tertiary  rocka  prevaiL 
Ms^etiie. «...  Magnetic  iron  ore»...  Burnet,  Burnet   County,  thetic«  «ottthwe*t    extend    imo    Llano 

County,  occurring  in  thick  bed«  in  {franitenj  Ur^e«t  bed  i« 
miles  »est  of  IJaoo.  Llano  County;  another  large  body  etrbt 
miles  northwest  of  latter;  none  of  these  <ie(>OAit»  developed  lo 
any  extent. 

GRAKTTE. 

Red  and  gray  granite  is  found  in  ahundanec  in  several  counties,     Dr.  A. 
Gregg  JMiys  of  the  red  granite  from  quanies  near  Burnet ; 

It  has  heen  submitted  to  tlie  severest  te.sts  and  the  most  critical  exaniinatioi 
by  expertK,  and  hat*  heen  pronounced  lin»i  tlass  afl  to  durability,  strength  am 
adaptability  for  the  construction  of  large  edifices.     Its  color,  having  a  warm  and' 
agreenble  dark  red  ground,  rulievtsd  by  crysitalB  of  quarts,  feldspar  and  mica,  li 
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much  in  iu  favor.    Tlie  supply  is  practically  inexhaustibTe,    Sulfldeut  could  be 
procured  from  tUia  quarry  to  buOd  a  city  equal  m  size  to  London. 

OTHER    MTNEKAL8. 

Harble  is  found  in  Inri^e  quantkies.  Limeslone^  brown  and  gray  B4indatone 
exi«t  in  exlmustk'BS  quuntUies,  iirid  arc*  extftiMVely  used  for  building.  Cementp 
lalt,  gypsum,  copper  and  many  other  mlnerala  are  mined. 

MANUFACTURES, 

Ni^  other  Slate  In  tbe  Uuion  is  maliing  more  rapid  process  in  raanufacturmg. 
From  tbu  snuiU  bednning  uf  a  fmv  ycai's  ago,  t!ie  iiiduslrial  inti^rests  of  tlie  Stale 
have  grown  to  enormous  proporllons.  And  tlim  development  is  in  many  lines  of 
indufetry.  Flour  mill»,  brick  yards,  planing  and  saw  mills,  furniture  factorlea, 
macbine  ebop?,  canning  lUcioriet*,  ir-e  factories,  cottonseed' oil  mills,  handle  facto- 
ricA,  c»>tt«n  eompresscs — these  are  some  of  tbe  industries  recenlly  started.  The 
ild,  biiwever.  is  praclicnlly  urdimittH!,  ami  tliere  is  room  for  tlie  investment  of 
ftillions  of  dollars  in  manufat^turlng  enterprises.  The  following  on  this  topic  is 
from  a  recent  issue  of  tbe  Galveston  News  ; 

Texas  has  come  to  l>e  a  great,  populous  State  of  intelligent,  proeperous  and 
progrcHfiive  people,  and  presents  tljc  widest  and  most  inviting  field  known  at  thia 
lime  for  emigrants,  and,  from  present  prospects,  w  ill  double  her  jK>pulatJon  in  a 
very  few  years;  and  M'itb  eueb  a  vast  territory  of  productive  soil  suited  to  such  a 
great  variety  of  products,  including  a  few  of  the  most  important  minend.s,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  she  will  continue  the  great  folly,  tbe  prodigious  prodigality, 
of  shipping  her  products  over  2,0(.0  miles,  and  even  across  the  ocean,  to  have 
them  manufactured,  and  to  find  a  market  fi >r  the  surplus. 

Truly,  Texas  could  be  tlie  most  independent,  self- reliant  Stale  in  tbe  world  if 
she  could  only  have  any  reasonable  ordering  of  the  productive  system  and  tbe 
means  of  manufactuong  her  province  at  home.  IVitb  tbe  growth  of  population 
that  is  to  ensue  for  tbe  next  decade,  her  surplus  would  be  nearly  consumed  within 
her  own  borders,  and  as  a  sequence,  she  would  become  the  wealtliiest  State  in 
this  inimitable  galaxy  of  commnnweallbs.  Hence,  men  of  capital  sbould  see  and 
understand  all  possible  of  the  protits  to  be  realized  from  manufacturing  tbe  pro* 
dncts  of  the  8tate  at  home,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  make  investments  in 
manufactories  at  an  early  day. 

While  the  cotton  crop  may  not  bo  subject  to  a  heavier  loss  than  any  other 
product  of  our  8tate,  it  is  the  most  prominent  at.  this  time,  and  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  sacrifices  we  make  in  our  mode  of  handling  ail.  The 
cotton  crf)p  may  now  Ijc  averagely  put  down  at  3,200,*)OO  bales  of  500  pounds 
etch,  valued  at  fftO,OQO,000.  The  c(»yt  of  transport ing  this  ciop  to  Northern 
mannfacturers  over  2,0D0  miles,  including  return  freights  on  manufactured  articles 
for  consumption,  ie  not  less  than  $10,000,000,  while  the  manufacturers'  profits  may 
be  safeiy  put  down  at  $10,01»0,000  more.  These  Items  are  approximately  correct — 
I  much  so,  perhaps,  as  round  nunil»ers  nmy  be  made  to  subserve  the  purpose,  and 
Bfllcicnlly  so  to  indicate  pretty  clenrly  the  losses  we  sustain  by  not  uianufacturing 
ur  great  staples  at  b<mie.  The  estimates  show  a  sacrifice  of  33i  per  cent,  of  the 
whcjlc  ero^i — $20,000,000,  a  suincient  amount  to  erect  and  equip  all  the  mills  we 
need  for  the  manufacture  of  otir  cotton  and  woo!. 

The  production  of  wool  is  a  new  liut  rapidly  growing  industry.  The  present 
crop  of  this  Stale  does  not  exceed  30,0(>0,C>00  pounds,  but  the  cost  of  transpijrta- 
tlon  on  it  exceeds  cotton  in  proportion,  and  tlie  manufacturers'  profits  are  greater. 
There  is  no  manufacturing  interest  in  Texas  of  more  importance,  to  the 
stent  of  it.  than  the  manufacture  of  wheat  into  fiour  and  bran.    At  least  three- 
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fbartlis  of  the  flour  cotiBumed  in  llie  Sttite  is  InifMirted  frtmi  KiiitsnSf  Misfiouri, 
Cnlifurnia  and  otIuT  Stuies  North,  nnd  yet  the  iirinnul  prcwlnrt  of  tliis  State 
aljout  20,000,0(K>  Ijusliels,  of  lht>  haiiio  vultit.'  of  $l<l,O0(>,0O0.  two-third*  <jf  which 
abipi^d  North.     By  this  ditiposition  the  t^mii  uikI  conrstT  grndea  of  flour  a 
aliiiost  an  entire  loss,  tlio  expense  of  lnmt5.p<»rtiition  Iwjing  nearly  t*miiil  to  Ihd 
markca  value,  anionn ting  lo  a  total  deprivation  of  our  pt?c>ple  of  the?  nrticlfs.    The 
cost  of  ehipping  our  vr heat  and  refthi|»iiing  the  flour  for  C30«»min»lion,  with  the 
profits  of  ni:inufiicturerB»  amount  lo  at  least  t5,0(K),0lXI. 

There  are  nnllA  in  Texas,  hut  they  are  not  supplied  with  the  great  improvei 
modes  of  niakiiig  flour,  and  they  are  by  no  ini^uis  r>f  cap.'U'ily  to  timnufarttire  thol 
crop  of  the  Slate.     What  Texas  wants  is  nnllrt  of  llie  hif^lie^t  order;  mills  that 
can  turn  out  flour  of  tbe  flnest  quality,  t«f  the  higliest  grades,  and  of  eupacity^< 
equal  to  the  niHnufrieture  of  our  wfiole  crop. 

But  when  wii  couie  to  the  subject  of  hides,  figures  speak  in  thunder  tones  ol 
reekksa  waf^to  and  mju<liciou9  inanageiuenl  of  a  great  staple  rouuntHiity;  the 
pn)duetion  of  an  industry  timt  atauds  side  by  side  with  agriculture,  and  is  as  old] 
as  the  earliest  nihabitants.  A«  with  etilton^  on  our  3<>.(;(K>,(H)U  i>ounds  of  hid<*d  W( 
are  subjected  lo  the  ordinary  I088  hy  expenses  of  tran^pitrtathm,  etc  ,  of  ^IV^  pei 
cent.,  to  which  we  may  add  IfJj  per  cent,  for  profits  secured  t()  umnufaciurers  l»y 
the  mising  or  watering  process,  that  brings  the  hides  ujt  i()  an  equalily  in  valuo 
with  hides  of  cattle  of  the  most  expt-nsive  rearing. 

But  this  hide  qui'Stion  does  not  stop  witli  manutVicturiu^  thetu  into  leather.^f 
Another  prt»fit  is  reali/.ed  from  luauufaeluring  them  intu  slioes  and  Ukots^  and^l 
another  expense — the  co^t  of  tran8j>orting  theui  back  lo  us  for  couMuupliou.    But 
in  this  connection  must  also  be  considered  the  pm^ktai;  of  beef    While  the  logs 
on  hitlc!^  manufactured  abroad  is  l(»o  serious  to  bo  ttderalcd,  the  shipping  of  caltl 
adds  to  the  qunutily  c»f  hides  to  the  extent  uf  those  Ihus  dispimed  of,  and  if  proj 
crly  eonwidered  In  ronneelion  with  slauglitering  our  Iweves  at  home,  we  an 
driven  to  the  eonelusion  that,  willi  the  inereasiMl  faeiltlies  ft»r  ui»ikini^  ice  au< 
refri^j'eratini^  rallrnjid  cars,  we  sliould  secure  to  ourselves  the  protits  of  all  thW 
diverslfled  interest  by  efibnblisliing  beef  jiaekeries,  putting  up  shoe  and  txaii  fiwH**-] 
ries  and  laying  down  tanneries,  tluit  we  nuiy  nt>  longer  lie  deprived  of  the  pnifi 
of  comiBiMbties  that  vvi-  can  produei'  so  unieli  cht  aper  than  they  can  be  produ< 
in  any  other  Stale,  and  theretbre  allbrti  hetter  prutits. 

Tlie  material  for  tanning  is  abumlanL  Tlje  oak  tree  of  many  species  is  to  l 
found  nearly  all  over  the  Slate.  Tht?  mesquite  abouiuls  in  exuberant*  in  all  tli 
prairlee  of  Central  and  Weslera  Texas,  and  the  suuiiLch  is  very  abundant  in  sum 
places. 

And  now  we  etuue  to  that  which  is  deslint»d  at  an  early  day  tolircome  tl 
grandest   manufaeturmg   inl crest  of  the   8tate.     The   iron    interest   is   simpl; 
Immense,  and  its  uses  are  daily  increasing.    The  amount  to  be  used  lo-day  tu  thi 
eonstruelion  and  repair  of  rtiilroads  and  the  rolling  stock  upon  them  is  enor- 
mous;   and  when  we  consider   the   vast  quantities   required    for   agricultii 
building  aud  other  purposes,  we  must  begin  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  tl 
demand,  while  ihe  prospect  of  an  increase  of  our  jxipulation  must  assure  us  of 
great  increase  of  that  demand. 

Iron  is  doubtless  the  greatest  mineral  of  the  State — one  of  her  g^real 
sources  of  wealth.    Great  laeds  of  the  richeHt  ore  are  to  be  found  all  over  thtj 
State  that  has  been  «Bcert4uned  by  tests  and  decided  by  experts  to  be  of  suptTioi 
quality,  nnsurpat^sed  by  any  known  in  Europe  or  America,     In  Eastern  Texau 
has  l«*en  worked  for  a  number  of  years  and  proved  to  l>e  of  high  quality. 
Northern  and  Central  Texas  scraps  from  croppings  have  been  picked  uji  im  tb( 
surface  and  hammered  into  bolts  and  nails  without  heating  that  presented  aa 
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mpptmrnnon  as  if  it  hurt  Ik^en  smelted.  TJje  iron  of  llie  8iale  baa  beeo  aub- 
jccicd  lo  llie  process  of  converting  it  int^  etcel,  and  baa  turned  out  Fjiccimena  of 
excellent  quality ;  and  yet  with  ihjB  invaluaVjle  Ireasure  at  our  door»,  at  our  com- 
mand, 111  our  disposal,  nearly  all  the  iron  and  slwl  that  have  been  naed  in  building 

equipping  our  0,000  ni ilea  ot*  railroad,  fencing  our  nullionft  of  acre-s  of  land, 

ing  our  iron  froulH  mul  ornarTunlal  work,  logetber  \%itb  our  agricultural, 
inilltng  and  other  mitehinery  and  miplemente,  are  imported,  much  of  it  Irom 
Eur«qtc,  ttt  a  heavy  expense  of  freight  and  cbarires,  to  pay  noiiiing  of  fluties. 
The  irtm  rails,  angleB^  Ixilts  and  nuts  for  oihj  mile  of  road  font  up  120  tnns,  and 
the  fret  gilt  and  cburge-*  on  it  from  New  York,  Peniisylvanhi  or  Mi^^souri  amouiu 
to  alKHit  $5,000.  The  iron  for  the  track  of  6,000  milei?  of  rond  amounts  to  uvcr 
ooe  thousand  mdhon  pi>unds — 5C>0,000  tona»  upon  whieh  the  freight  aud  charges 

aliout  $35,fKX),O()0,  We  presume  that  the  wheels,  springs,  nxles  and  other 
iron  of  Ibe  rtjlling  stock,  with  llie  other  purptjges  of  iron  in  the  Stale,  will  at 
least  equal  that  amount,  and  »tdd  to  the  freighla,  etc,  of  oblainiug  it  fnmi  other 
Slates  and  countries  $21,(^00,000  more,  making  the  item  of  freights  and  charges 
alone  $50,000,0(10 — an  airiount  sutlleient,  wo  think,  to  induce  the  couBlructlon  of 
iron  works  at  an  early  day;  and  wc  hope  it  rnay,  that  this  great  mineral  resource 
of  our  State  may  lie  developed.  It  seems  to  be  inct)nsi8tent  with  the  vigilant 
cmtlook  of  capitidistB  and  men  of  etiUrprisc  to  see  this  rich  mine  of  wealth,  tlda 
fine  opportunity  for  in venlment,  thi?i  tield  that  gives  such  high  promise  for  large 
profits,  overlooked,  while  an  cxtrnor«linary  outlay  of  money  is  made  for  the 
frtfights  nlono  on  the  importation  of  an  article  with  which  the  hills  of  the  State 
are  teeming,  and  <inly  await  the  application  of  money  and  muscle  to  make  it  a 
Bourco  of  profit  etjiiai  at  least  to  the  cnulay  that  has  been  made  for  transporting  it 
hitlier  from  other  8liilcs.  It  h  n  singohir  fact,  t*)o,  that  the  beds  of  ore  are  found 
iniunly  M\X)n  timbered  lands — large  IwMlieH  of  timber  of  a  quality  fit  only  fiir  fuel; 
and  besides  this,  there  bus  come  to  be  nr»  quehlir*n  of  the  existence  of  coal,  and 
that  in  abundance,  and  not  verj'  remote  from  where  iron  is  found* 

The  w^estern  half  of  the  State  is  supplied  with  water-power  to  which  no 
exception  could  1m*  taken;  it  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it 
may  be  found  profitable  to  imprf>vc  and  utilize  the  streams  of  the  eastern  half 
Wood,  however,  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  that  and  coal  may  be  bad  for  steam- 
power, 

EDUCATION. 

Tbf  provision  for  education,  in  a  ficcuniary  point  of  view,  is  simply  colossal, 
and  the  gigantic  scheme  is  a  towering  and  enduring  monument  to  the  wisdom 
and  Ijeneficcnce  of  Iih  invent t>rB,  According  to  the  bcHt  information  my  research 
haa  discovered,  the  ediicntional  fund  will,  in  the  end,  be  not  less  than  from 
$8«,0*)0,fMtO  to  $100,000,000— the  lm»Is  of  one  of  the  grandest  educational  achemes 
la  the  world. 

**  In  nearly  all  the  recently  organized  western  frontier  counties  few  commti- 
nlties  are  fcuind  witlnrnt  their  stdiool-bousca  and  schools.  In  the  older  settled 
sections  of  the  Stale  ample  school  facilities  are  found,  and  many  of  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  can  tioast  of  colleges  and  high  schools  approaciiing,  If  not  cqtial- 
ing,  thos*?  to  Ik!  f(mnd  in  the  older  Stales. 

**For  the  preparution  of  tesiebers  to  conduct  her  pul^lic  schools,  Texas  has 
provitlcd  and  rnaintairis  two  ninrmal  schools,  furnishing  iKith  board  and  tuition  to 
the  students  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Btide;  has  an  agnciiUural  and  mechanieal 
college  already  in  successful  operation.  Tow^ards  the  tmildings,  grounds,  appur- 
tenances, libraries  and  implements  the  State  appropriated  S!^50,000.  The  State 
University, located  at  Austin,  the  capital  city,  has  been  recently  organized;  exten- 
MTO  and  expensive  buildings  have  been  erected  and  a  faculty  selected,  which 
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includes  some  of  the  ablest  instnictors  in  the  land.  This  instiiution,  haying 
ample  means  in  all  its  provisions  and  appliances,  will  be  commensurate  with  and 
equal  to  all  the  demands  of  modem  education,  whether  of  science  or  art,  of  liberal 
or  professional  instruction.  It  is  open  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  tuition  ftiee. 
Surely  the  liberality  of  Texas  towards  the  rising  generation  must  commend  itself 
to  those  in  distant  States  seeking  new  homes  for  themsdves  and  educational 
advantages  for  their  children." 
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The  Stat€  of  ArkanBaa  Ties  iMitween  parallels  33**  and  30°  30'  north  l:ititudc, 
while  the  extreme  ImiitH  cast  and  west  are  S\>°  40'  and  94"*  42'  west  longitude.  It 
eovers  altogether  53,850  sqimri;  miles,  mthuUng  aliout  805  miles  of  water  *itirfiicu, 
and  Is  divided  into  74  counties,  whoBe  Ih-nd  areas  vary  in  »\m  from  -iW  to  I.IOO 
square  miles.  Nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  State  is  well  liml>e^E^d  with  a  large 
Tsriety  of  growth, 

Arkansas  i»  nearly  as  largo  as  the  imperial  State  of  IlllnoiH,  the  latter  having 
i60k(UH)  square  miles  and  30,3^0,003  acres.  Doubtless  the  reader  will  he  i*iiri>riBed 
lal  the  area  of  Arkannas  exceetlt*  eiUier  Uiat  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania ;  !»ut 
llie  population  and  wealth  of  tliese  have  so  long-  duminuted  the  statistics  cf  tliis 
country,  thnt  we  arc  apt  to  confound  lluse  with  jirea  i»f  tirritury. 

The  Stale  of  Arkansas,  wilh  mucli  of  the  richest  soil  of  Hk)  conllnent,  her 
8upt!rh  river  syBleni,  her  minerals,  her  vat^t  virijtn  and  most  vahiahle  hirests,  her 
climate,  and  her  ininiense  area^  will  soou  be  a  State  of  great  weight  iu  the  great 
federation  of  the  Wentern  World. 

The  only  place  of  4,000  popnlation  and  over  at  last  Unit«*d  States  Census 
<1880)  was  Little  Roek,  the  capital,  in  Pxila^iki  County.    The  number  was  13,1S8. 

SURFACE   FEATURES. 

The  Mississippi  River  borders  tbe  State  on  the  east,  Its  broad  bottom  lamls 
-on  the  north  reaching  far  westward  from  tlie  river,  son>e  BO  miles,  to  llu*  foot  of 
Crowley*s  Ridge,  tyeyond  tlie  St.  Framits  River.  On  tbe  s«*uih  the«o  lands  arc 
xmrrower,  and  near  the  Louisitiim  lino  tijey  are  interspersed  vsilh  ridmH*8  and 
upland  peninsulas.  Crowlej^'s  Riilge  is  one  of  tbe  most  prominent  features  in 
this  regioiu  Lj^ing  between  the  White  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  this  ridge, 
extending  from  the  extreme  norlheabtern  pnrt  of  the  Slate  stiuliiwurd  to  Helena, 
In  Phillips  County,  with  an  elevatitm  of  from  IIK)  to  150  feet,  forms  a  suddfii  tcr- 
niinatiou  to  tbe  low  swamps  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  St.  Francis  bortomi*;  liut  this 
elevation  rapidly  diminishes  westward,  wiib  tlut  lands,  prairies  jtnd  low  sandy 
ridges,  to  W^hite  River,  at  llie  border  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  region  of 
Northern  Arkansas  and  the  pmiries  of  the  SouHl  Another  broad  alluvial  region, 
Iwrdering  tlie  Arkansas  River  on  tbe  north  side,  e.\tend»  from  neur  Liiile  Rock 
(on  tlie  line  of  the  rocky  ami  hilly  reL't<iTi|sinjtheastward,  and,  embraeiug  aO  the 
country  lying  between  the  river  and  Bnyou  Meta,  becomes  again  narrow  at  the 
juncti^in  of  the  two  streams.  Its  width  in  one  place  Is  said  to  bo  as  much  as  iiO 
niltes,  and  the  region  presents  v»*i-y  much  the  same  features  as  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Broad  alluvial  iKittom  lands  also  Inirder  that  portion  of  the  Red  River 
embraced  in  this  State,  and  the  sourloru  portion  of  Ouachita  County*  near  the 
,  BtMlc  line. 

A  view  of  the  State  northward  from  tbe  line  of  Louisiana  to  Missouri  fire- 
Bents  the  following  genend  lopograt>hiejd  leatnres  in  addition  to  those  already 
^ivcn :  Along  the  southern  tnirder  the  country  is  unduhiting  and  somewtial  billy, 
4Uid  10  timbered  wilh  a  prominent  growth  of  short-leaf  pine^  witii  oak  and  luck- 
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ory — Ibe  continaation  of  llie  tortiiiiy  yt»Ilow-loam  region  of  Louisiiuia  and  Tcxiii^ 
Nortbwjird  tho  surface  liwomos  more  and  more  hilly,  und  is  hUcrsfHTstd  with  n-d 
lands  and  tertiaiy  inm-ore  lulls.  On  the  n<»rth*'Jifit  of  thrsCj  after  pa^^tn^  the 
wide  bottom  plain  lying  hetwi-en  Ihe  ArkansaB  RiviT  and  Bayou  MctHv  we  reach 
a  large  area  of  mhy  pmrrios,  wliu^h  auparuto  tbift  rrs^ion  from  tho  Mississippij 
alluvial  and  CrowU'y*s  Hidge  n-gions;  whiW  on  th«&(»utbwest  ibere  is  a  region 
lultTBp<»rsi'd  with  wmttll  black  cretaceous  pruiries,  which  occupies  the  lowbinds 
along  tbe  t^trcam8  anil  at  the  foot  (»f  the  pine  ruli^es.  The  line  murktng  »be  limit 
of  this  pine-bill  cijuntnr'  \v«iuld  ptijiH  fitiiu  near  Des  An.%  on  White  River,  in 
Prairie  County,  ncurly  wfstwurd  ti>  Little  Roclv ;  tiirnce  southwest  to  Ark:«del- 
phia,  in  Clark  County,  and  westward  I li rough  the  middle  of  Sevier  County  into 
the  Indian  Territ/*ry, 

Northward  frcuu  Ibin  line  we  enter  upon  a  billy  and  l)rf>ken  country,  with  a 
few  ranges  of  high  hi!]»  and  mountains  ccmiposed  of  sandstones  and  mtll-sione 
grit,  the  vtdley  lauds  \)v\ni^  derived  from  tbe  a^sociatcni  red  shuleH.  The  surface 
of  tlie  coimtry  is  well  limberetl  with  oak  and  bicki>ry  as  fur  north  as  tbe  run^^eof 
raountiiius  lying  l>clween  Polk  and  Scntt  Counties  on  tbe  w<*st.  Open  and  level 
pndricsare  found  intcrs[>er8e4l  thmvigbout  the  re^^ion  northward  to  the  Arkansas 
River,  in  tbe  counties  of  Scnlt,  Sebastian,  Logan  and  Yell,  but  oc*cur  cbietly  in 
the  first  two,  North  of  the  river,  nfler  pat?sing  a  liiubered  belt  of  country  similar 
to  that  on  the  south,  we  reach  the  0/,ark  M«>untain  region  of  high  liills  and  ridges^ 
which  increase  in  altitude  from  but  a  few  hundred  feet  on  tbe  south  lo  1,000  or 
1,500  ieet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country  on  the  northwest,  wiiero  they 
leave  the  8tate.  This  country  is  well  timbered  with  a  great  variety  of  g^xjwth, 
except  on  some  of  tbe  highest  ridges,  w  licrc  the  poor  sniuly  and  cherty  soil  will 
support  little  els*©  th?m  grasses,  weeds  and  stunted  oaks.  Little orno limestone 
has  U^en  observed  S4mthwaril  from  the  Lftuiniana  line  to  tbenc  mountains,  but  it 
now  appears  at  tbe  foot  and  on  tbe  side»  of  the  liiils,  producing  binds  of  richnesa 
and  fertility*  The  hiJly  and  broken  ebamcier  of  tlie  country  <^t»ntinues  to  the 
Missouri  line,  and  in  the  extreme  nortliem  tier  of  ccuinties  we  find  a  region  of 
dierty  limestone  hills  and  small  open  prairies  itnd  Imixens,  tbe  laltc  r  having  often 
a  soil  rich  in  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  tbe  middle  t>f  this  region  tbe 
prairies  are  less  extensive  than  on  the  extnme  west,  where,  tn  Benton  County, 
they  open  out  into  the  broad  and  more  level  prairie  region  of  tlie  Imlian  Terri- 
tory, Tho  hills  are  from  4(K)  to  (JfM)  feet  bii2rh»  and  are  In  rifely  tlmlMHf  d  with  pine 
and  other  growtli,  except  in  places  where  tbe  soil  is  Iiki  ibiu  for  auylbing  elac 
than  scrub  oaks. 

CLIMATE. 

Tlie  records  of  tbe  Smithsonian  lubtitution  for  a  period  of  many  years,  as 
summed  up  in  tbe  Smithsonian  Conlribuiiun  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XXI,  place  the 
annual  mean  temperaiuie  of  that  part  of  the  8tate  lying  south  of  the  Ossark 
Mountains  (or  a  line  from  the  junction  of  White  and  Bhick  Rivers,  in  Independ- 
ence County,  westward  to  Fwyettcville,  m  Washington  County)  at  from  6(P  to  64**, 
and  thence  to  tbe  Missouri  line  at  M^  F,  For  tbe  winter  unrnths  during  this  time 
tbe  average  temperature  in  the  northern  counties  was  from  28°  \o  40*',  and  in  the 
southern  connlies  from  40''  to  52*'.  Tbe  aimnal  mean  at  Helena^  in  Phillips 
County,  was  OLl*';  at  Little  Hock,02.3'*;  Fort  Smith,  00.1  *",  and  at  Washington, 
on  tlic  soutbweiit,  ULti^,  For  llie  summer  mcnlbs  the  mean  temperaturo  for  the 
time  mentioned  was  from  75°  to  m°  over  all  of  the  Btate,  except  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  countien,  where  the  mean  was  frtmi  80**  to  88**,  July  is  genendly  the 
hottest  numtb,  the  thermometc  r  sometinns  rising  as  high  as  100**.  Tbe  nights  are 
said  to  begin  to  grow  cotd  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  tbe  fifst  **  black  "  frost 
appears  about  the  last  of  October. 
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The  prevailiBg  winde  are  from  tlje  south,  and,  charged  as  they  nre  with  the 
tapors  uf  Ihe  gulf,  we  find  tho  greati'St  CDiitlcnKution  or  minfall  in  the  southern 
haJf  of  the  Stute.  As  the  result  of  many  years  of  observathm,  the  fnJIu wing  facts 
hnvii  U'rn  brought  out  by  Mr.  Seholt  in  a  latu  publication  of  Uie  Smith sonian 
Imitiuuioii:  The  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  each  year  for  15  years  has 
en  75.  The  highest  ouEiial  m  in  fall  occurs  in  thi^  south  western  connttcs^  and 
^erages  56  inches.  From  Louisiana  northward  to  a  Hniit  marked  by  a  line  from 
the  norilieastem  comer  in  Mississippi  County  to  the  lower  part  of  Scbasthm 
Cijunty,  on  the  west^  an  average  of  from  44  to  M  inches  falls  yearly,  while  north- 
^»r1  i»ver  the  rest  of  the  Slate  a  3H-ineh  fall  is  report*  d. 

During  the?  winter  months  the  greatest  fall  (16  inehes)  «»ccurred  in  the  south- 

"wectern  counties  and  along  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  nKUilh  of  the  Arkansas 

JUver  iii»rthward  to  Cross  and  Crittenden  Counties.    There  was  a  fall  of  12  to  15 

Medics  in  the  sontheastern  region,  which  my  l>e  btmnded  west  by  a  line  from  the 

lower  part  of  Poinsett  County  to  Jacksoiiport,  at  the  bend  of  WliUo  River; 

"tbeiico  ^nithward  with  a  curve,  passing  south  of  Little  H*jck,  west  to  Mount  Idii| 

3lontgoniery  County,  and  south  to  Red  River.    Over  the  rest  of  the  State  on  the 

2orth  and  west  the  rainfall  f*ir  the  winter  wu^  fr^ui  six  to  eight  inclies.     These 

<^iinin1es  include  the  snow  that  falls  during  these  mon!hs»  somethiies  to  ii  depth 

of  sevenil  inches.     During  the  spring  months  itio  southern  counties  were  favored 

with  over  !>  inclies  of  rain,  while  north  of  aline  from  Sevier  Cotmty  to  Little 

Rock,  Ark,,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.^  the  fall  was  from  12  to  15  inches,  except  on  the 

extreme  northwest,  w^here  it  was  less  than  13  inches. 

During  the  summer  monihs  tlie  niinfall  was  more  evealy  distributed  over  the 
Btiitc,  and  averaged  from  10  to  14  i."ches,  a  maximum  of  18  inches  occurring  at 
Helena,  in  Ptiillips  County » on  the  Mit^sijisippi  River,  and  a  minhnum  <jf  less  than 
10  inehes  in  Ihe  norlhwesiern  counties  *>f  the  State.  Tlic  auluma  months  were 
drier,  the  heaviest  rains,  more  thnn  1'2  inches,  occurring  along  Uio  Red  River,  on 
the  southwest.  From  10  to  1'3  inches  w^as  reported  over  the  rest  of  the  Btate. 
except  on  the  northwest  and  in  the  St  Francis  l>ottom  lands,  on  tho  northeast, 
where  it  was  less  than  10  inches. 

DRAINAGE, 

Apart  from  the  Mississlpi)!  and  St.  Francis  Rivers  on  the  east  itnd  northeast, 
the  northern  part  of  the  Stale  Is  d mined  by  White  River,  the  middle  by  the 
Arkansas,  the  sutjlh  by  the  Ouachita,  and  the  souihwc*st  by  Red  River. 

^\j'kansa8  River,  wbielj  is  next  In  size  to  llie  Mississippi,  divides  the  State 
into  two  ahnost  equal  parts.  Entering  on  the  west  from  tho  Indian  Territory,  its 
course  is  very  irregular,  at  first  mostly  eastward,  and  then,  turning  lo  the  simth- 
cosl,  its  waters  fiow  into  the  Mississippi  m  Desha  County.  Its  basin,  covering  an 
«n'a  of  11,270  square  miles,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and 
liQS  an  average  widlJi  of  frvim  20  to  80  miles.  On  the  soutli  iis  wiilth  along  the 
lint?  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  alnrnt  50  miles,  bounded  by  the  range  of  Rich  and 
Fuurche  La  Fave  Mountains,  which  have  an  east  and  west  trend,  and  upproach 
near  the  river  in  Perry  Cuunty.  Thence  seiutlieasLward  tlie  river  basin  becomed 
quite  narrow,  its  southern  rim  lying  very  near  the  river, 

White  River  is  the  mo*^t  important  stream  In  the  nortliern  part  of  Arkansaa, 
draining,  w^ith  its  tributaries,  about  17,400  square  miles — an  area  greater  thnn  that 
of  any  other  river  within  the  State.  Thim  river  rises  in  the  southern  p:trt  of 
Washinglon  County,  tbjws  northward  into  Misstmri,  whence  it  soon  turns  south- 
eastwurtl  lo  the  U>wl!jntlB  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where,  after  its  junction  witli 
the  waters  of  tlje  Blnck  River  from  the  north,  it  ccmtiniies  simlhward,  and  ututes 
with  Ihe  Arkansas  River  near  its  Ji^mcdon  with  the  Mississippi. 
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The  Ouachita  River  basin  includes  Tery  nearly  the  CDlire  country  soiitia  of  ^ 
the  Arkansas  basin — an  area  of  alK»ut  11,800  square  miles;  wliile  that  of  Bed 
River,  on  the  southwest,  has  only  an  are^  of  about  4,500  square  miles. 

The  otliL-r  principal  rivers  are  the  St.  FrandSg  LitUe  Missouri,  Black,  Llllie'M 
Red,  ^loro  and  Bayoa  Bartholomew.  ^ 

II  is  clainieii  that  there  are  between  five  and  six  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
water  in  the  St»te.  ■ 

Many  Btreams  are  beautifully  pure  and  clear  and  never  failing,  and  nlmosiH 
everywhere  Jino  tish  are  found.    Shad  are  found  in  the  Ouariiitaf  and  baaSf  pick- 
erdi  wall-L-yed  pike,  eilver  perch,  cat  and  buffiilo  are  coraniuu. 

Of  ciiurse,  Bp rings  are  exceedingly  numerous,  some  of  them  of  virondroua 
beauty  and  in  most  cluuming  scenery  Oiu\  the  MammoUi  Spring,  in  Fulton 
County,  is  70  feet  deep,  190  feet  in  diameter,  and  flowing  a  v**kmie  of  ft5,(MK)  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute.  It  is  said  to  Ije  one  of  the  most  remarkable  springs  in 
the  workh 

No  locality  on  earth  is  more  famous  than  Arkansas  for  springs.  At  the  city 
of  Hot  Springs  are  the  renowned  sprinj^s  of  ilmt  name,  so  wonderfUily  curative 
of  so  nmny  discniFi'S.    Tliere  are  iMHweim  70  and  80  springs  there. 

At  tbe  Eurelta  Springs  there  are  over  40.  These  springs  are  wonderful  in 
restoriuji  siglit. 

It  follows,  of  course,  with  such  wonderful  streams,  that  Arkansas  is  not  only 
moat  remarkably  wt- II  wutered^  but  that  there  is  a  va^st  deal  of  water-power  in  the  J 
State.    According  to  the  best  inforiuation,  this  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  horse*  m 
power.    To  mention  one  or  two,  there  is  a  superb  water-power  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ouachita,  nejur  Rockport;  then  there  is  Mammoth  Spring,  above  mentioned.     It 
is  said  that  for  45  miles  of  Spring  River  there  is  to  b©  found  for  every  half  mil© 
1,000  horse- power.    The  fall  of  the  river  for  the  first  mile  is  22  feet;  126  fc^t  fall  ■ 
in  10  miles,  and  in  17  mik's,  153  feet.     The  flow  of  water  is  not  afl*ecled  by  drouth  H 
or  hmg  continued  raiin,  and  for  12  miles  on  either  side  there  are  no  olislrucliotis 
of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  putting  in  maeiiinery.    Of  course,  Arkansas,  in 
common  with  many  of  the  Southern  States,  has  her  streams  unobstructed  by  ice 
all  winter. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  oldest  occurring  rocki*  of  the  State  are  probably  those  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  age  in  the  northern  counties,  embniciug  a  few  outcrops  of  the  Potsdam 
aandstone  and  large  areas  of  laler  cherly  magncsutn  limestones.  With  a  broad 
base  resting  against  Bluek  River  north  of  its  junction  with  "White  River,  covered 
eastward  by  quarlemary  deposits,  the  triangular  area  of  this  formation  extends 
westward,  with  narrowing  limits  In  this  State,  until  it  passes  out  near  the  weatem 
boundary.  Dipping  toward  the  south,  it  is  overlaid  by  the  sub-carl Hmilerous 
Archiuiedes  limestones,  chert  and  sandstones,  which  form  the  southern  twirder  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains  in  the  northern  portions  of  Stone,  Searcy,  Newton,  Madisou 
and  Carroll  Counties.  So  far  as  known,  the  Upper  Silurian  and  the  Devonian 
formations  are  not  represented  in  the  State,  except  perhaps  in  very  small 
A  southern  dip  carries  the  sub-carboniferous  under  the  coal  measures,  which  con-j 
Btitute  the  most  extensively  developed  geological  region  in  the  State.  This 
represented  by  the  sandstones  and  red  shales  of  the  millstone  grit,  which  form 
the  hills  and  high  ridges^  its  shales  also  underlying  much  of  the  valley  land. 
Coal  beds  appear  in  nmny  of  the  counties.  The  rock  strata  are  generally  regular* 
except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  region,  where  the  effects  of  granitic  disturbanco 
are  seen  in  uptuniings  and  contortions  and  the  preseuee  of  many  mineral  veins. 

The  next  older  formation  represented  is  the  cretaceous,  and  this  occurs  in  the 
aonthwesteni  part  of  the  State.    It  enters  the  State  from  the  Indian  Territory 
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KPitli  a  width  of  about  30  miles,  reaching  from  Ultima  Thule,  id  Beyier  Counly,  to 
Bed  River,  but  gradually  narrows  eastward  to  a  point  at  Arkiuklphin,  on  the 
Oaaciilta  Riveri  in  Clurk  CniiDly,  CbarocteriBtic  fyhBile  of  tbis  fi^rmatina  are 
abundant  in  bicuU ties,  and  are  probably  of  the  rotten  limeBtone  gr(>U|).  This  la 
the  northeastern  termination  of  the  grewt  cretaceous  belt,  tUut,  extending  west- 
i?riird  through  the  eouiheru  imrt  of  tlie  bMlian  TerHtor>%  turns  Bouthvvard  Ibrouith 
the  central  part  of  Texas  to  the  soutlicrn  toot  of  liie  tiible-lan'ltj  and  the  Llano 
Xstuaulo,  which  are  ul&o  buta  continuatioo  of  the  same  formation  northweetward 
into  New  Mexico. 

The  black,  waxy  and  open  pndriea  that  furm  s<i  prominent  a  feature  of  tlio 
formulion  elsewhere,  are  in  this  Stale  ftiiiud  only  in  Bniull  patches  in  the  inwlands, 
iJie  fonnutiou  bi4ug  covered  in  the  uplands  by  the  cjuarternary  windu  aud  clays, 
^hich  form  hills  bearing  a  short-leaf  pi  no  and  other  timber  growth,  Saltdtcks 
ure  tt  feature  of  the  cretaceous  lands  of  this  State,  eBpeeiaOy  in  Sevier  County  (as 
-well  ns  of  Louisiana). 

During  or  immediatdy  after  the  cretaceous  period  there  seems  to  have 
occurred  a  great  diHlurlxiDLC  or  ujibtaval,  bringing  to  the  surfaee  the  gniuitic 
And  melnmorphic  rocks  which  cover  large  arena  of  country  in  Saline  and  Pulaski 
Counties,  with  alho  a  small  outcrop  in  Hempstead  County.  At  the  &»me  time  the 
shales  and  sandstones  of  the  region  southwcstwfirdjn  Gadiind,  nt>t  Spring,  Pike, 
Polk,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Sevier  Counties,  were  upturned,  contorted,  aud^ 
Id  some  instances,  broken  and  altered. 

On  the  northwest  of  Little  Rock  the  contmuatton  of  the  line  of  disturbance 
is  oh&crved  in  the  upturned  or  folded  strata  of  the  Oziirk  Mountains,  which  im^s 
into  Missouri  from  Carroll  County.  Argentiferous  galena  orenjn  veins,  are  an 
accompaninicnt  of  this  formation  in  Arkansas,  tie  Kelloirg  silver  mines,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Little  Rock,  being  the  most  notwl  oeeurnnce,  Nitvamdiie  (wJiet- 
stone)  and  sandstone,  till eil  with  cr}'Btal8  of  cpiariz*  are  amon;^  the  most  ommonly 
occurring  metamorphic  rocksi,  the  former  being  found  in  abundance  chiefly  around 
the  celebrated  Hot  Springs,  in  Garland  County. 

The  tertiary  formation  is  represented  in  this  State  only  by  the  marl  U«da  and 
limestones  of  the  eocene,  which  extends  southward  into  Louisiana.  Marl  beds, 
with  characteristic  tertiary  fossils,  occur  ut  the  foot  of  Crow  lev's  Ridge,  in  St. 
Fruncis  C»»unly,  and  also  in  the  counties  lying  south  of  Little  Rock.  Thick  and 
extensive  beds  of  lignite  are  said  to  be  found  in  Asldey,  Union,  Brndiey  and  Cal* 
hoim  Counties,  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  streams.  The  tertiary  is  all  overlaid 
l>y  IhhIs  (}f  quarttruary  sands,  pebbles  and  cluyH,  which,  by  erosion,  have  bccu  left 
as  inegular  hills  and  ridges,  capped  with  ferruginous  sandstone  formed  from  theae 
mateiiais.  Crowley's  Ridge,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  country 
lying  bclwetn  the  Mississippi  and  the  White  Rivers,  is  made  up  abutist  eutlrely 
of  the  material  4if  this  last  group  nearly  to  iu  entire  heiglit  of  from  100  to  150 
Ibet,  and  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  leni^ah,  from  the  chalk  btutTs  of  St, 
Francia  River,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  to  Helena,  on  the 
Mjst<issippi  Rivtrr,  it  is  underlaid  by  Silurian  and  carboniferous  beds  on  the  norths 
and  by  tertiary  marls  and  limestones  on  the  ftouth. 

AGRICULTURAL  FEATHRES. 

The  lands  of  the  State  Uiay  be  grouptxl  in  two  grand  divisions,  separated  by 
frtmi  the  western  part  of  Clay  County,  on  I  ho  northeast,  along  Black  and 
lite  Rivers  to  Dea  Arc,  in  Prairie  County,  iind  thenec?  to  Little  Uotk  and  Arka- 
dclpiiia,  on  the  southwest ;  thence  wcht  to  Ultiu.a  Thule,  on  the  linu  of  the  Lidiaa 
Territory,  in  Sevier  County.  Westward  and  northward  of  this  lino  lie  the  rocky, 
lUlly  and  mountainous  lauds,  or  "  up  country  ;'*  but  on  the  east  aod  south  the 
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lands  nrc  njf»re  gineniiJy  rollliiif*  or  U'vrl,  siiiuly,  and  sometimes  gravelly  in  clmr- 
acter,  and  nlnio^t  pntm»ly  frt'c  from  Ttx*ks  on  the  surface,  cxcvptlng-  some  scattered 
pieces  of  femiirinous  sundfitone.  This  soutJif  rn  region  al.«»o  includes  those  river 
alluvial  lands  wlitMte  rxtcnslvo  ari^as  make  them  of  great  agriculiuml  value. 


SOfLS. 

It  peems  almt»st  (superfluous  to  say  nnich  about  the  fertility  of  Arkansaa  i»oOs. 
Kumerotis  aDalyses  might  be  piven  to  show  how  rich  they  are.  She  divides, 
honors  Willi  Miiisissippi  ami  Louisiana  in  hrtvinji;^  conaiderable  of  tlie  Mii^issippl 
l>otl<im  lundn,  and  surely  that  is  enough  paucgydc  on  the  score  of  ffHtlity;  and 
the  Arknnsjis  and  Reti  River  lands  are  very  fertile.  Cotton  from  Arkansas  loolt 
the  prize  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  1S?1,  the  X>ouif4vlllc  E\i>osition  in  1>*83»  a1 
the  WorUFs  Iniluntrial  and  CoUoii  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  iii.! 
188*5.  The  cotlon  Inking  the  premium  was  raisted  in  Chicot  County.  "  It  is  one 
of  a  prfjup  of  thrt^?  counties  in  adjciiniii»f  StaU't*,  and  also  adjoining  each  other, 
(East  CniToll,  of  Louisiana;  Chicot,  of  Arkansas,  and  IsMiquena^  of  Mi^^sissippi,) 
that  foroi  the  center  i»f  niaximuui  cotton  production  per  acre  on  natural  soLLb  in 
the  Umlwl  Slates,  and  prol>at»ly  in  Uie  world." 

Dr,  David    Dale   Owen,  an   eminent  nuthority,  says:     "A  comparison   of 
Arkansas  fiurlB,  »o  far  as  matli-  >vilh  a  fevv  soils  c^lhrlid  in  Iowa,  Wiscontiin  and 
Minnesota,  shows  that  her  soils  genemlly  are  e(|ually  nch  in  fertilixing  ingre- 
dients with  thoso  of  ttie  said  States,  and  that  her  bottom  lands  are,  in  truth, 
richer.** 

At  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  1881  Arkansas  received  the  first  preiniutn  fhi 
com  and  cotton^  comiieting  with  all  the  Si/ites,  includiiiji];^  Kansas.    Evirj'  onv 
conversant  with  expositions  knows  how"  Kansaa  cr^mpelc  s  in  n;rriciillund  pro 
ducts*     Arkansas  a  iro  received  tlie  sweepstake  ]iremiura  at  the  WorUfs  Industria] 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Ex[so>ition  «t  New  Or]r?m8. 

Recently,  at  the  Tri-Slale  F;iir,  Toledo,  Ohio,  (emhniciii;*  portions  of  Ohio^ 
Indiana  and  Michignn,)  a  collecthm  of  I'-rains^  fruits,  &e,,  from  ttie  line  of  the  ForUj 
Smith  Railroad  was  awarded  a  diploma  for  the  iH?»t  display  of  com  and  fruity  ovci 
all  competitors. 

The  geog^raphical  position  of  Arkflnsas  is  such  that,  with  lier  topography,  §b 
produces  a  wonderful  vi«riety  of  crot»s«  With  an  altitude  of  nearly  8»000  fe<5t 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  nearly  tliree  and  a  half  dej^rees  or 
latitude^  she  yields  the  pnjducts  of  nearly  ten  decrees.  TIuto  can  Imj  prot'ace<l 
the  huckwheat  of  New  EnL'hiud  and  the  rice  of  S<jnth  Carolina;  the  com  of 
Iowa  or  Illinois— only  better— and  the  su^rur-eane  of  Ltiuisinua;  the  wheat  0^1 
MinncsotJi  and  tl»e  spelts  of  Gi-rtnany ;  the  flnx  and  hemp  of  Europe  and  her  own 
unsurpassed  cotton;  the  fig  of  the  semi-lropies  and  the  apple  of  the  teinpenite 
scone;  rye,  barley  and  oats  as  gocwl  as  anyivhere,  and  the  lust  prr-eminently; 
clovers,  red  top,  timothy^  orchanl  grass,  and  other  favored  grasses  of  the  North 
and  West,  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  tlie  latter  two  areas,  and  many  graBaea^ 
these  cannot  produce;  su|iierb  Irish  anrl  sweet  po tat twi^,  turnips,  cablmge,  beeta^ 
peas,  beaus,  onions,  radish,  celery,  oyster-plant,  egg-plant,  squa&h,  pumpkin,  okra, 
lettuce,  tomaloea,  etc,;  melons  of  most  delicious  qunlity  and  great  size — even 
tjccoming  eelebmted  for  Ihc^e;  tobacco^  hops;  fruits  away  Inyond  enumeration — 
hereiifter  touched  upon.  What  an  array  of  products  is  this  only  cursory  enumer* 
alion  1  Till  re  the  grasshopper  and  locust  come  not;  the  potato-hug  is  nnknown, 
and  the  chinch-bug  almost  a  strnngfr.  Tlie  textile  fabrics — silk,  cotton,  wool, 
mohair,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie^-ctin  all  Ik?  ]iriKlured  there,  and  can  nearly  all,  if 
not  quite,  be  shown.  All  the  comforts  and  luxuries  UGcxled  can  be  raiBod  in  tho 
State. 
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In  general  lenus,  it  may  liu  stated  that  tUe  lengili  of  tlie  planting  eeason  is 
from  tlie  miflttlo  of  Fuhruary  to  June  IbI — an  advantage  mucli  of  Uio  Boutti 
I'ttjoys.  Ounk-n  cropB  arc  f>liintt?d  early ^ — p>otatoes  and  pras  oflen  in  February, 
and  oLhers  in  March.  VegclabU*8  are  pknly  in  market  m  April,  and  late  until 
Cbrititiiiiis.  Garilena  are  nunle  both  winter  and  full.  Tlie  ratna  in  spring  are 
generidly  eeapt^nable  and  propitiouB.  Early  vegtlablea  marketed  in  St.  Loiim, 
Mo.,  and  Cblaigo,  III,  ni/iinly.  Two  crops  of  many  vt'getat)ie8  are  easy  and 
coDinioii.  Oats,  ryo,  Imrky  and  wheat  are  Njwcd  in  the  full,  T\f  o  crops  of  buck- 
wbiiil  |H-r  nDDuru  ran  be  made. 

FnUITS. 

There  am  be  no  donbt  that  Arkanaae  b  adai»ied  to  a  wide  range  of  fruitSi 
and  proilaces  mnny  of  rare  eaceelienre.  The  laurels  won  by  her  at  Ibe  recent  di»* 
play  at  New  Orleans,  where  Ibe  greaU*st  fruit  exhibition  the  world  ever  anv  traa 
made,  attest  tbi*t.  The  first  grand  prtmiimL  fd'  gold  medal  and  $  10.)  were  accorded 
her«and  this  was  the  result,  largely,  of  one  man's  exhlbiiion — Mr.  E.  F.  Babcock, 
No  lirnticuUitnt!it  who  saw  the  display  could  but  bo  ejitbueed,  Ilcr  apples,  par- 
ticularly, were  iudei^eribablc.  The  Arkauwjs  Valky  seems  to  be  eimnpieuoua  as 
an  apple  region*  In  the  display  spoken  of  there  were  13>  varieties  of  apples  and 
350  varietitfi  of  other  fruit? — peachet^,  peari^,  gnipet*.  bLTries,  etc. 

Arkansas  can  grow  iirobn'  \y  200  varieiirs  of  grapes.  The  vine  fiunrishea  in 
parts  of  the  Sintei  growing  to  alnmet  incrtxHbk!  t>rop<irtioiiB,  In  her  mountains 
Home  day  will  probably  be  great  revelutiuns  in  the  products  of  her  vinej'anla  yet 
to  be.  These  mountains  run  east  and  w^cst,  and  protect  from  strong  and  suiklen 
cold  winds,  and  the  soils  wem  espi>cially  adapted  to  the  grape,  Some  vineyards 
have  reached  the  ej/e  of  15  acres. 

The  btraw  l»erry  bui<ines»  m  well  atlvaiicHl,  JudBoiYJa,  Cabot,  Beebe,  Austin's 
Stoli<i»i  and  Malvern  are  promiuenl  poixils.  Jndsonia  tihipped  in  18^4  from  2ri 3 
acres  of  this  fruit;  this  year,  18K5,  from  ^M)  acres.  There  are  nearly  or  qtulo 
3,000  acres  in  fruits  and  vegetables  Ibi  re.  Lai^t  April  there  were  estimated  to  Ik? 
at  Austin's  Station  over  2  ;0  acres  strawberries,  23  acres  raspberries,  bkckbi-nies 
13  acres,  gooselierries  4  acrt«,  grapes  18  acre*!,  plums  43  acrcs^  pears  7  acres, 
peaches  229  acres.  ajTijk^  95  acres,  cberrica  8  aeres— nearly  fiOO  acres  in  JVutt 
at  this  one  stiilion.  WborilelHirries  figure  among  the  shipments  from  Cab<it. 
Benton  Las  fur  a  number  of  year»  shiijped  the  first  «t  raw  berries^— early  in  April. 
It  is  in  Saline  County. 

In  justice  to  the  railroads  it  should  be  said  that  they  are  offering  inducements 
to  fruit  growing  in  rales  and  cars  especiidly  adapted  to  carrijigc  of  fruits. 

Arkansufi  has  some  large  peach  orchards  aud  produces  sutu-rb  penehes.  Thla 
finiit  showB  immense  size  there  in  some  seasc»nB,  and  always  a  k»ng  seaseju.  Near 
Ilot  Springs,  pencbes  have  been  picked  as  liite  as  November  17.  Hfiu.  Tlioma* 
Essex,  Land  Cimnnissioncr  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Soulbern  Rail- 
road^ received  peaches  this  season  as  early  as  May  15.  Peaches  have  been  raised 
near  Conway,  Faulkner  County,  we!L;bing  over  22  (mnces.  Apples  and  pears 
Weigbiitg  over  21  onncca  are  by  no  means  rare,  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  former 
fruit  is  sometimes  seen  over  k1  Inehes  in  circumference. 

The  melon  and  vegetable  business  is  growing  to  considerable  dimcnsit»ns  In 
the  Btatc. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  canning  fruit  in  tlie  State.  This  ought  to 
and  nmst  increase,  to  make  fruit  raiHiug  ukimalrly  profitable;  and  det^jticjiting 
QBtablijihments  for  drying  both  fruits  and  vcgelablcs  should  come  in  vogue. 

The  profits  in  Irncla'ng  and  fruit  raising  are  claimed  fc^  lie  great;  but  every- 
where the  day  of  fortuiies  in  a  year  have  gone  by  in  these  lines. 
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Tbe  markets  aro  St  Louis  and  towns  and  citi«a  farther  north  and  east.  Th^ 
first  fruit  train  evt-r  nin  out  of  tho  State  was  started  from  LUtle  Rock,  Ark.,  on. 

May  12,  1884,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STOCK  RAisma 

A  finely  watered  country  very  natunilly  BU^rgests  stock  raising*  particulartj 
where  ricli  soii  and  llie  siieccfis  of  tliC  must  prized  grasses  are  superadded. 

The  country  north  of  the  Arkansas  River  is  a  beautiful  varinlion  of  hill, 
plain,  prairie  and  woodlaml.  It  affords  a  fine  gloelt  riinge^  particularly  for  slicep. 
In  the  mountains,  hill  country  and  bottoms,  theru  grow,  in  the  aggregate,  acoord- 
ing  to  Lesque,n.'ux,  155  n:itive  grasses. 

The  bottoms  (and  bow  many  tliere  are!)  abound  In  vast  canciirakes.  These 
grasses  will  keep  cattle  fat  summer  and  winter.  Every  one  wlio  has  had  any 
experience  knows  how  fat  cattle  will  keep  on  cane  the  year  round;  and  fiheep  will 
live  ou  it,  although  it  does  not  appear  much  out  of  iMdtoms. 

Tho  *'mttst**  of  tho  iKJitouis  tniikes  Arknnsiis  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  State  for  bog  raieintr.  Tlie  l>ottoms  contain  |»ecanst,  hickories,  oaks,  lK*ech 
and  other  must-making  trec^,  and  are  particularly  rich  in  tbe^e  nut  trees.  Then, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dense  forests  of  the  bottotn»  alford  proteetion 
from  the  verj'  little  cold  wind  to  which  winter  subjects  the  Slate.  Then,  the  trend 
of  her  mountains  breaks  off  the  high  cold  winds  prevailmg  north  of  thcoi,  and 
thereby,  wiiti  tlieir  latitude  and  elevation,  pri-xluce  a  very  remarkable  climate,  _ 

But,  native  graetses  and  cane  aside,  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  popular  culti-  ■ 
vated  gnisses.  Arkansas  had  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  ™ 
Centennial  Exposition  last  year.  There  was  clover  to  be  seen  from  8i  to  7  feet 
long,  tiiken  from  fields  Ibut  produced  from  2^  to  4  tons  per  acre;  there  w;i3  timo^ 
thy  from  4  to  4i  feet  long,  with  uuuiy  heads  lOJ  inches  lung;  tliere  were  fine 
alfiilfa  and  red  top,  loo.  In  tint  hind  olliee  at  Little  Uock,  samples  of  clover  7  feet 
long,  and  of  timothy  5,  can  be  f<juud,  Ktuiueky  blue-gmss,  orchard  grass,  white 
clover,  Johnson  gn*5S,  Texas  blue-grstss,  and  CaHAtrnia  or  Burr  clover,  have  all 
been  succcsiifully  tried*  As  to  lespetleza  (Jupun  clover)  and  Bermuda  grass,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  arc  all  that  could  be  askcil. 

Pray,  why  should  any  one  doubt  that  cult?vated  gmsg€*s  (who  knows  anything 
of  the  South)  WoiUd  succeed  ?  And  is  it  not  easy  to  si'e  that,  with  ratnrall,  soils 
of  almost  incrediWe  and  incxhnusUble  fertility,  and  the  most  bountifully  and 
beautifully  watered  c  ounlry  almost  anywhere,  Arkansas  can  be  mndc  an  ideal 
stock-raising  country  ?  Aud  Arkansas  is  In-ginning  to  see  her  opening  as  a  stock-^ 
raising  State,  and  is  doing  something  (fur  too  little)  in  that  line.  As  n  fact  to  be 
mtmtioned,  wry  few  puople  feed  their  stoi  k  in  winter,  except  working  aniuisds. 

Arkansas  is  marked  by  three  iK'lts  of  rainfall  in  the  chart  hi  the  last  census 
denoting  the  annual  rainffdl  of  the  country.  The  lowest  rainfall  is  ample  for  all 
needs,  and  what  is  well  worth  reuiemljering  is  that  in  the  area  of  loweM  rainfall 
of  spring  and  summer  the  preclpitiitioii  is  20  to  23  inches  per  annum.  This  well 
bears  out  tlie  language  of  another  volume  of  the  cenous,  wliere,  in  comparing  the 
smuiniT  and  winter  rainfall,  it  is  wuil :  *'  During  the  summer  months  the  rainfall 
w*as  more  evenly  distrilinted  over  the  Slate/'  The  crop-maker  and  the  stock* 
raiser  will  appreciate  the  benefits  of  this  summer  rainfalL 

TIMBER, 

The  following  on  this  topic  is  fi-om  the  report  of  the  last  census: 

Heavy  forests  cover  tlie  State  of  Arkansi4i»,  with  ibe  exception  of  a  few  lao- 

laled  pniirlcs  principally  confined  to  Prairie  and  Arkan.sas  Counties,  north  of  the 

valley  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  ilw  weslcm  borders  of  the  State,    North  of  the 

Arkansas  River  the  forests  are  mostly  composed  of  the  deciduotis  trees  of  the 
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Xieaifiesippl  baain,  through  ivhich  i^ated  beJte  occur,  oflen  of  coDBidemble  cxteotp 

in  whicb  the  short-leaved  pine,  the  only  spccicB  foutul  in  Northern  Arkani^B,  la 

pOdxi'd  with  the  hard  woods.    The  southwestern  part  of  tUc  Stxite  Bouth  of  the 

^Arkanfias  River  and  west  of  the  broad,  level  plain  of  the  Miseissippi  m  covered 

outside  tLe  rivcr-t>oltom  lands  with  an  almost  conthuious  forest  of  pine,  in  which 

the  eUort-lcaved  species  occupies  the  high,  dry  ridgce,  and  the  loblolly  the  moist 

Lsoil  ttl>ove  the  bottoms*     Graii  bodies  of  cyi^reps  cover  the  extensive  swunips  that 

litretch  along  the  eastern  liortler  of  the  State  or  line  the  tK»ttom8  of  the  White, 

rkajisas,  Washita  and  Red   Kivei-B,    The  hard-wf>od  forests  of  the  State  are 

rdly  Burpassed  in  variety  and  ricliness,  and  contriin  hieslimable  iKidies  t»f  the 

tnesi  oak,  walnut,  hickory  and  a«h  timlM*r.     Black  walnut  of  kri?e  size  m  still 

widely  scattered  over  the  State,  and  is  pftrticularly  abundant  in  the  volley  of  the 

Red  and  other  Southern  rivers.    The  pine  forrsts  are  almrjst  intact*    Scltlenienta 

made  for  a^*^ricultural  purposes  have  been  confined  to  Jiottom  lands,  and  only 

during  the  last  few  years  has  pine  lumljer  been  manuf;ictured  in  the  State,  ext^ept 

[  to  supply  a  very  limited  local  demand.     Recently,  however,  comparatively  small 

■quantities  of  lumber  nianulketured  at  ntmierotja  ndlroad*  mills,  principally  estab- 

Ushed  south  of  the  Arkajisas  River,  have  been  shipped  north  and  Houlh  out  of 

the  State. 

The  forests  of  Arkansas  have  received  comparatively  little  damage  from  fire. 
Phie  generally  succeeds  pine,  even  on  burned  land,  although  upon  cerlam  gravel 
[  and  clay  soils  the  second  growth  is  largely  composed  of  black  and  red  oaks,  or,  in 
the  Bouthem  part  of  the  State,  tlie  sweet  gum  replaces  other  trees  on  bottom 
lands.  During  the  census  year  858415  acres  of  woodland  W' ere  rej>orted  devas- 
tated by  tie^  with  an  eBtimatcd  loss  of  $250,470,  The  largest  number  of  these 
f  fires  was  due  to  the  carelessneaa  of  farmers  in  clearing  land,  or  to  hunieni  camp* 
ing  in  the  forest. 

Industries  consuming  hard  woods  are  still  in  their  Infancy  in  Arkansas, 
although  doubtless  destined  to  attain  an  important  developnn'nt.  Rough  wliite- 
oak  atarea  are  largely  manufactured  in  the  White  River  country  and  in  the  north* 
^easlem  part  of  the  State  for  Eastern  and  European  markets. 

A  considerable  traffic  exists  in  the  southwestern  counties  in  the  wood  of  the 
Osage  orange,  used  for  wheel  stock,  and  more  recently  as  pavement  in  St.  Louis 
and  other  Northern  cities. 

MIKERALS, 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  a  comparatively  **ftenktl  book,"  becanao 

this  Slate  has  been  so  impolitic  and  remiss  in  not  having  hud  long  ere  this  a 

thorough  geological  survey  of  iho  State.    Other  Southern  States  have  been  wiser, 

and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  mines  and  industries  cognate,  until 

industrial  revolalions  have  been  achieved  in  them,  and  enduring  advertisements 

of  their  resources.    Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  impolicy  of  not  having  had  a 

j  geological  survey  of  the  State  csin  be  shown  than  by  the  silence  of  so  large  and 

i  q>ecial  a  work  as  the  volume  (X)  of  the  lust  United  Stales  Census  so  largely 

Iie?oted  to  "Builtling  Stones"  (a  special  report,  loo,)  ns  to  Arkansas  in  this 

I  lespect,  wlien  the  State  has  some  beautiful  marbles  and  some  fine  limestones. 

And  Williams,  in  the  body  of  his^  work  on  the  "Minend  Resources  of  the  United 

BtateJ*  for  1883»  a  most  valuable  and  authoritative  work,  has  nothing  to  say  of 

fire-clays  in  Iho  State;  and  John  C.  Smuck,  who  proves  such  a  cjireful  enumer- 

istor,  mentions  only  one  county  as  containing  it,  w  hereas  it  ]a  highly  probable  that 

Ibesa  are  abundant  in  the  extensive  coal  measures  of  the  State.    But  the  Slate, 

j  ilthough  it  has  lost  such  valuable  opportunities  of  graluitouiily  advertising  itself, 

ia  winning  its  way  to  public  attention  in  spite  of  the  derelictness  of  public  senll* 

mfiDl^  and  because  of  the  revelations  made  by  the  most  shallow  aiul  intermittent 
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cxploitatious  of  tho  truly  wonderful  mineral  resources  of  the  8ttite.  This  prefa- 
tormc^s  is  bolU  fxplmintory  mid  aiTtjlngt*tic  The  retuler  should  know  that  exten- 
sive and  scientific  iiiformiaiori  is  nut  accc6sil)le  in  the  premised 

COAL.. 

The  coal  area  is  cstiniatt-d  at  '*  12,000  Bquare  milea,  in  12  counties"  in  the 
language  of  Williaius  in  "SliiuTuJ  Ilt^sources  of  the  United  State»«"  i8»<ued  in 
1884,  Wliether  future  invesli^atit»u9  shull  vnhiv^^  this  c;inuut  be  told*  Nor  is 
the  tbiekne&s  known  ;  Imt  estirnatini?  only  at  ^n|H'rlioial  area,  there  are  only  a  few 
States  BUrpuseiiii^  Arkansiis  iit  this  n"*i:an!.  Ki^niurky  ii{<s  M,000  square  uuh'S,  an 
area  of  niowt  euiierh  coking  coul  having  lieen  reeenlly  diseovered,  Wt^sl  Virginia 
has  an  area  of  10»OOQ  fi(|uurc  niilei*,  Pennsylvania  has  12,770  Miuare  miles  of  eoul 
of  all  kinds.  The  great  Stale  of  Ohio  is  next  tti  .Vi-kansas,  with  li^UOO  square 
miles,  aecoiding  to  the  lies t  infunuation  tihlainable.  Indiana  has  6,4.j0.  liUnoiB, 
Kansas  and  Missouri  rank  idgher  than  any  yet  stated.  All  I  he  f>tlier  States,  when 
possessing  roal^  are  far  Imlow  Arkajisas  iu  area. 

It  will   Imj  si-cn  how  iiuporlant  it  is  that  sotuething  mure  speeific  eould  be 
given,  and  many  will  b*?  surprised  lo  It^uru  of  the  iniuenil  resources  of  this  SlAl 
wliieh  are  eo  great,  and  yet  so  little  known. 

In  general  lernis,  a  mineralugijit  huldn  this  language: 

'*Tho  extent  and  area  of  the  cojd-bearing  strata  have  l>een  generally  aiscer- 
tained.  Those  districts  Jiave  lieen  ijointed  out  which  are  most  likely  to  afford 
lead  orti.  Numerous  iron  regions  have  be^en  discoveretl.  Wide  Ixflts  of  country 
have  been  indicated  where  marble  prevails.  Sources  have  been  pcdntt^  out  whcro 
tho  best  limesli>ne  can  be  procured  for  linve,  for  hydraulic  cement,  for  mineral  fer- 
tilizers. Though  I  have  not  myself  i*c*en  one  particle  of  gold,  I  have  no  reason  la 
disbelieve  the  slatemtnt  of  others.  Yet,  if  no  gold  should  bo  found  profitable  lo 
work,  there  are  resources  of  the  Slate  in  acres  of  ziue,  manganese,  iron,  lead  and 
copper,  whet  and  liono  stones,  rock-crystids,  paint  and  nitre  eartlis,  kaolin,  granite, 
freestone,  linu'slone-muiks,  grintlstoncja  and  slate,  which  may  well  justify  the 
nst»ertiou  that  Arkansas  is  destined  to  rank  as  one  of  tho  richest  mineral  Slates  iu 
the  Union.  Her  zinc  ores  compare  favorably  with  those  cjf  Silesia,  and  the  argen- 
tiferous galena  fiir  exceeds  in  percentage  of  silver  the  average  of  such  ort^s  of 
other  countries.  Her  novacuUto  rock  cannot  l>e  excelled  in  fineness  of  tejclure, 
beauty  of  color  and  sharpness  of  grit.  Her  crystal  mountains  stand  unrivaled  for 
extent,  and  their  produclw  arc  equtil  in  brillianry  and  trans^parency  to  any  in  the 
world." 

To  return  to  "  Mineral  Uesources  of  the  United  States :" 

**The  coal  found  is  semi-bituminous  or  semi-anthnicite.  A  bed  of  scmi-bitu- 
luinons  coal  %  feet  thick  is  reported  in  Seliaslian  County.  The  Bpadra  semi- 
anihracite  is  the  only  coal  that  is  kuuu  n  in  markrt  to  any  extent,  and  an  account 
of  its  ligation,  etc,  will  prove  interesting:  *  Tliis  name  ia  given  to  a  deposit  of 
semi- anthracite  coal  8  feet  thick  found  at  Spadra,  iu  Johnson  County,  105  miles 
from  Little  Ucick,  now  being  worked  by  the  S[>adra  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It 
lies  almost  liorij&outnlf  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  uorlh.  It  crops  out  on  the  river 
Imnk  and  is  traceable  along  the  river  front.  On  digging  anywhere  the  same  vein, 
from  8i  to  4  feet  thicks  is  invariably  struck  within  55  feet  of  the  level  of  the  river 
frt)nt.  The  product  is  about  5,000  Ions,  The  existence  of  a  second  vein,  which 
is,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained^  about  SO  feet  Itelow  the  one  now  w  orktng,  fa  a 
matter  of  developmcnL  The  coal  can  be  placed  at  Little  Hock  at  $3.^  a  ton ;  at 
the  tncmth  of  the  Arkansaa  River,  $3.7o  a  lon^  at  New  Orleans,  $5  a  ton;  at  8t 
Louis,  t<J.75  per  ton,' 

*'  The  only  coal  to  compete  with  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  lW)m  the  moulh  of 
the  Arkansas  to  New  Orleans — 600  miles — which  section  of  country  conanmes 
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iiluntt  one  Tuillion  of  loti^  per  aDQiim,  is  the  bituminoua  coal  principally  furuished 
hy  PUtfibui-gh. 

**TIk-»  iu'mvs  of  I  lie  Ouita  Coal  Compuny,  producing  an  excellcttt  variety  of 
thlft  Bemianthracrilo,  iiri?  72  miles  from  Little  Ritek.  The  vein  i*  33  Inches  Lhiclc 
Auulyuis  gjive  80,40  fixed  carlion,  12.66  volatile  matler;  aali,  5.11;  %vater,  1.77; 
t-oUir  of  ubIi,  light  brown. 

"Profewjuir  Owen  giveji  an  Jirialysis  of  the  eoul  in  the  First  Geological  Reixnl 
<m  ArkansiiH,  page  IHO.  It  was  also  anuly/ctl  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Liebig  and  by  Mr.  L, 
C  Bierwirth»  wilk  thefoUowini;  rcBUlts: 

OWSIf.  LJ«»G.  atftRwiKru. 

Moisture * > ......«.«.«..«.«      0«5  i-SH                 o.6iBo 

Volatik  and  combusiible  ijMJHpfr ««.«*.«,••»,.....       f.a  7«5>7               10.531 

l^ixed  carbon m.S  85.481               ^S-Z^sr 

Ash««.. 6.0  5468                5.080 

Total*... ..*»»...*«.........., 100.  roo.  too. 

Speci 6c  gravity .'.*... t*33S  i-34o8  ^-V^* 

8a ward,  in  **  The  Coal  Track"  for  18H4,  has  Ihls  lo  Bay: 
*'Tlie  coal  region  where  it  L-ntera  Arkansas  is  al>out  i\0  miles  in  width  north 
nnd  wmilit  HH  inib*8  north  and  3"i  niiles  B«»ntli  of  Fort  Smith — that  is,  25  miles  on 
norih  Miiv  of  i\w  Arkansas*  Hiwv  ami  i{5  nitlcts  tni  south  tiidit  of  Arkansas  River. 
The  outeroxm  or  openiug»»  th:it  are  4  feet  to  7  Jeet  thick,  nre  nearly  all  *ni  the 
^juth  pide  of  the  river,  in  Sebasriiui  County,  and  luv  12  to  IS  unUn  wide  east  and 
wi-§tj  and  30  to  *S5  njiles  nortli  and  south;  thence  enst,  on  »^uuth  side  of  the 
ArkanmiH,  Ihey  dtrrease  in  thickness  for  80  miies  or  such  a  mutter,  and  are  Ujst  at 
or  east  of  Danhmelle, 

**On  the  noi  (h  Bide  of  the  river  the  coal  so  far  does  not  show  u  ihickueee  of 

4>ver  a  foot  or  two  until  you  reach  Ozark,  iJO  miles  from  the  west  line  of  the  State, 

There  it  uiiproxiuuiteB  4  feet,  and  20  mlii'S  east  of  that,  at  Spadra,  it  is  2  feet  i\  or 

^  inches,  and  btcomea  thumer  20  miles  cai^t  of  Itiat,  say  at  Ouita,  where  it  la  only 

1*20  inches,  and  ruiis  «mi  at  100  to  120  miles  east  from  the  Imlhm  (nirder,  on  tJie 

lnorth  side  of  the  river.     It  wUt  be  seen  that  its  lliicknetss  (I'rom  4  lo  7  teet,  and, 

I  Jn<leed,  it  may  be  tound  10  feet  in  Sebastian  County)  contmualiy  decreitses  east  to 

«  i^ht'U;   and  its  width  of  iJO  milei*  at  the  wes^t  side  i4  the  Slate  iH^eomes  less 

toward  the  east,  and  tapers  like  a  lady's  hand  lo  near  the  middle  of  thu  State." 

From  a  respected  authority^ — a  pamphlet  issued  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Arkaufias  Valley  Houte— I  quote  as  follows: 

"This  coal  is  simihir  in  structure  to  the  Ly ken's  Valley  coal  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  (pialily,  by  analysis,  is  vej-y  similar  lo  that  famous  artiele  of  fuel,  and  it  la 
an  excellent  steam  and  manufacturing  coaL  The  Arkiuisjis  lliver  runs  for  more 
than  150  miles  through  this  coal  formatiun/* 

Arkansas  cojil  is  now  u.sed  by  "The  Arkansas  Valley  lioute"  lines  and  the 
''Friseo'*  Railroad.  A  bninch  line  has  been  built  from  the  main  line  of  the  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  to  the  principal  mines,  which  facilitates  the  "  output." 

The  Johnson  County  coal  is  used  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  has  recently  boen 
intn^hiced  into  New  Orleans  by  rail.  The  coal  can  be  brought  by  river  to  New 
Mrtea&s,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  great  buainess  in  it. 

IHOK. 

Thi«  metal  is  found  in  several  countlea.  Exploitation  \&  demanded  and  would 
rirJdy  remunerate.  I  eliall  only  specity  one  county^  because  of  the  meagrenese  of 
«ucU  information  as  is  deeirablc. 

Blow-up  Mountain,  in  Polk  County,  b  aaid  to  he  a  vast  deposit  of  brown 
liematitc  ore.  This  analyst  is  imputed  to  Prof.  Cbarlea  K.  Wait,  of  the  School 
iff  Mines  of  Misaouri : 
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Silica ws 

Ferric  oiide ,. ..,♦ ..,..    93*9i 

Alumina **»*.<*.•,. ......*........,» « t*4j 

Lime ...»••• ,.«,...         .94 

Magnetic ..•■.•«.**<**...**«..»^. *......... .01 

Phoeipliortw ....... « ,.........«,.,.* ot 

Water.. *«...... .,.....«     ta.af 

Metallic  iron... So.  76 

Neur  liy,  it  1b  said,  are  manganefie,  limestone  and  good  coking  coaL  If  80^ 
liere  should  be  eteel  works  before  long.    It  is  off  tbe  line  of  railroad. 

In  this  same  county,  near  the  lMmnd:iry  line  of  Howard  County,  are  found 
immcDKe  deposits  of  the  so-called  "  white  iron."  It  is  said  to  be  90  pure  that 
horBe-shoe  naiU  have  been  forged  direct  from  the  ore.  Ht^re  Is  an  analysis  of  it 
by  Prof.  Wuit; 

Water ..•*......,,  9  94 

Silica ,.,     ih,9f 

Ferric  oxide ,«.*  »*....«.*. ^ 69. 69 

F«rrousoxide s,oj 

Alumina,.... ..«.«... 

Sulphur 

Phosphoric  add 


I 
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TottJ ...    99.51 

It  will  be  obeerved  that  it  is  esaeotially  a  very  silons  hydmtcd  oxide  of  iroo, 

limonite,  containing  49.58  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  of  easy  reduction. 

Another  assay  made  In  the  United  States  Assay  Office  (branch  mint)  at  Char 

lotte,  N.  C,  gnve  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

Magnetite,  specular,  carbonate  and  limonite  are  found  in  the  State. 

SLATK. 

A  very  fine  roofing  slate  has  recently  been  found  15  miles  west  of  Litdc  Hock, 

and  the  purchaser  will  op<:*n  a  quarry.  h 

ANTIMOHT.  H 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The  Antimony  Deposits  of  Arkansas,"  by  Obaa.  E- 
Wait,  C.  E.,  M.  E,,  director  of  the  School  of  Mine8,  Missouri  State  University,  it 
is  f^aid:  "This  is  one  of  the  few  locBlities  in  the  United  Btales  where  antimony  Is 
found  in  workable  quantities.  I  say  workable  quantities,  because  two  different 
shipments  of  ore  have  been  made  to  English  redaction  works,  and  in  both  caMS 
excellent  returns  were  made." 

Tl  e  discovery  of  Uicse  deposits  will,  it  Is  hoped,  give  rise  to  a  prosperous  ajid 
Temuneralive  indnetry  at  no  distant  day,  and  when  fully  developed  tliey  may  jield 
ore  in  suflicient  quantity  to  supply  the  regulus  for  the  homo  demand,  thus  adding 
w^ealtii  not  only  to  those  interested,  but  also  to  the  Stnte  of  Arkansas. 

The  SU^miH  Lode, — "  This  is  the  most  extensive  deposit  of  antimony  yet  found 
in  Arkansas.  ♦  *  »  The  surface  indications  in  this  case  were  quite  interesting. 
The  vein  has  a  strike  about  N.  13"  E.,  with  dip  nearly  vertical.  The  ore  In  large 
pieces  w^HS  exposed  to  view  in  several  places  within  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
feet.  In  many  places  in  this  distance  the  ore  and  quartz  seemed  to  be  a  solid  maaa 
projecting  above  the  ground. 

**  Soon  after  this  discovery  was  made  mining  operations  were  commenced* 
The  vein  was  attntked  on  the  surface  for  several  hundred  feet,  and  was  removed 
to  llie  depth  of  12  feet    Some  fine  pieces  of  ore  were  taken  from  this  open  cut,  ^ 
One  piece  of  appjirently  solid  stibuite  weighing  720  pounds  w^as  shipped  to  Little H| 
Rock.    Other  piives  even  heavier  were  raised  to  the  snrfMse.    One  other  piece  " 
furnished  1,250  pounds  select  ore.** 

A  large  number  of  tons  of  antlmonial  ore  iVom  Arkansaa  have  been  slapped 
to  Messrs.  Gcony,  Hallet  A  Co.,  London,  Eng.,  for  which  it  is  said  they  pwd  abouit  , 
|60  per  ton. 
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Sevier  County  clatmB  tbe  Iftrgeet  body  of  aotlmony  ever  before  discovered. 

MANGANESE, 

The  depositB  of  man^neBe  in  tlie  State  nre  very  great  and  itiiportant,  not  to 
«iy  fitartling.  It  is  a  genuine  *'  finJ/'  in  mmhig  parlauce,  Notbing  belter  proves 
this  tbjin  that  "the  mangnnese  deposits  of  Indeinndence  County  have  b«-^a 
opi-iu'd,  jind  larc:e  riunniitu'S  urehving  gliippi'd  to  Pitlsliurgh  nud  otlier  points /* 
And  that  *'  tlie  Caiii'>ria  Iron  WorlvB,  of  Peiint^ylvanm^  have  made  large  purchases 
of  manganese  pniperty  in  Independence  County,  which  they  propose  to  work  on 
an  eit tensive  Riilti;'*  and  that  promjnent  capitiili^ts  and  prsiciical  men  are  pur- 
€:lUk6Tiig  and  worlcing  minea  there.    Such  facts  are  their  own  conmientar}'. 

It  fa  said  that  in  Polk  County  tliere  is  a  vein  over  800  feet  wide  and  over  8 
miles  long.  The  following  quantitative  analysis  is  attributed  to  Prof.  Charlea  E. 
"Wait,  of  MiBftouri : 

ManpiTic^e  oxid«.. .,*.,«.,»,., ..«..*.•  ttt^tt  6a  196 

Frctr  oxygen ..........*,.,,.,.......,. 11*517 

SUi« , , ,. 7«4 

Water.,... Syn 

Copper  oxide. .«. «.*...« ,•.«...*..•«««»,.*.•..•.*>•..,..<.».«   »!•.*.  351 

AluQiinia  and  iron  oxide.  ......*..#.»* >«.«...  7  993 

Nickel  oxide ...,•....,..........».«.• %.if» 

Cobalt  oxide ,,*^. .«...*.«.,... .«.*« »•........•.    ....  I  457 

Baryoi.....   *.....«.«»«..,.. ...^,.*,*   .«..,.*«*.,,.,*.«*..•*.■*...#.««»»»  *'^ 

Ume .*«.  ..*<... .4  -.. .*...^. <..*....•.»..•«.«*.•  ••..»«• efio 

Total ...• ...>*.*.*..>«*^».  lOD.o^ 

Prof  AYait  says  the  oecnrrence  of  nickel  ib  a  matter  of  special  Interest.  The 
«monut  present  is  as  large  as  in  »ome  ores  which  are  treated  for  nickel  in  con* 

lion  with  other  metala* 

More  than  a  yetir  ago  over  100  mining  claims  were  ruconled  in  Independence 
Gotmty,  and  over  4,000  tons  of  manganese  shipped  from  Batesville 

eOAPBTOWB, 

In  Arkansaa  steatite  or  soapetone  has  been  found ;  it  is  In  Saline  County,  and 
a  Philadelpliia  company  has  it  in  hand.    It  Is  fouml  in  Pulaski  County^  too. 

WHETSTONE. 

This  stone  is  said  to  be  equal  to  iho  Scotch^  and  is  shipped  in  large  quantity 
to  Germany  and  other  European  markets. 

KAoLnr. 

This  is  said  to  he  u  very  superior  article,  and  is  demanded  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvaniji. 

ALUM. 
It  is  claimerl  that  alum  exht&  in  great  quantities  in  the  argillaceous  rocks  on 
the  Alum  Fork  of  the  Saline  Hiver,  in  Saline  County. 

OTHER  MTNKllAt.S. 

A  most  remnrkahlo  lithographic  Btone  ia  fiuind  near  Batesville.  It  is  quite 
kely  that  all  alon^  tlie  range  of  the  Ozsirk  M»»imtains»  which  are  thought  to  be 
•purs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  silver,  gold,  copper,  gakna,  antimony,  granite^ 
roaj-blc,  coal  and  ehtte,  and  otlier  Biones  and  niinerala,  will  all  be  found  in  abun- 
dftncc.  as  some  of  tliem  are  now.  The  silver  of  the  State  has  been  for  some  time 
one  of  the  great  sensations  in  mining  circles.  The  antimony  is  a  witness  as  to 
wlver 

MANUFACTUBING, 

Arkansas  is  coming  more  into  prominence  as  a  manufacturing  area  than  here* 

Dfore.    The  great  increase  in  1uml>ering  and  the  coiistantly  increasing  production 

ream  and  wheat  ncceflsariJy  involve  proirrcss  in  eaw  and  planing  mills,  wotid- 

rorklng  establiHlmieols,  etc.,  and  grist  mills*.     ArkuuBua  ought  to  be  one  of  the 

*^ greatest  States  in  the  Union  for  manufacturing  furniture,  agricultural  tmplementsi 

woodenware,  sash^  door  and  blinds^  wagons  and  carriages,  for  within  her  tiound- 
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BTies  are  the  gnsulcat  hard- wood  treusureB  almost  anywhere  to  be  foiinil  In 

United  Slates,  to  fiay  nolbinjr  of  poplar  and  cf  preae 

Of  ctmrse,  Arkansafl  ought  to  bo  a  great  cot  ton  manufiiclanDg  Stttte.    H« 
oottoa  hat  no  superior.    Her  wuler-powers,  abimdnnt  coaI,  cheap  wood,  climat 
plenty  and  quality  of  raw  materiftl,  water  for  cheap  traneportiiilon,  coDti^Uy  I 
the  future  bej*t  markets  for  the  fabrics,  etc.,  elc ,  all  pkialy  point  tho  way  to  ll 
policy  and  profiUibleness  of  manufacturing  cotton 

RAILROADa 

No  State  could  better  disjiense  with  railroads  tima  Arkansas,  because  of  hi 
remarkable  river  system  and  her  number  of  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  Indeed, 
is  likely  that  this  great  gift  of  nature  hns  been  a  retardation  to  railroad  construQ 
tion  iu  the  Stute,  as  it  has  been  one  great  cause  why  populatiun  has  been  i 
persiBteut  of  the  great  streams.  But  Arkansas  is  now  very  well  Aimished  wil 
railrondfl* 

But  there  b  a  view  of  railroad  poeeibilities  for  Arkansas  which  is  new  an 
striking — that  In  the  near  future  she  may  be  a  great  highway  for  tmns-contincDt 
travel  and  traffic.  In  this  dny  of  breuthlcss  hurry,  in  the  hid f- frenzied  utilitari 
ism  ol  Americanism,  t!ie  pntneness  is  to  short  cuts,  the  aspinition  b<?ing  ctystii] 
lized  in  tlie  phnisic  *'utr  line"  Let  the  reader  take  a  map  aud  glance  Ids  e; 
betwern  New  Vork,  Pliilmlelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  nod  the  Pacitic  coaal 
and  lie  will  see  that  Arkansas  glands  right  in  the  track  of  the  nearest  Northei 
line  aeroBs  t lie  coutiuent,  which  woidd  be  free  from  olnstruciion  in  winter  froi 
snow  and  Ici^  A  route  is  built  as  ftir  West  as  Fort  Smithy  near  the  Indian  TorrI 
torj",  and  it  could  be  carried  on  up  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  River  away  over 
liOB  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  or  nearly  so ;  ihtmce,  doubUesa,  a  way  could  be  foui 
across  Arizona  to  CaUforuia.  This  would  prove  one  of  the  bi.*st  routes  in  t 
country,  sliorler  tlian  any  of  the  four  truns-ttonttixental  railroads.  A  company 
that  should  put  up  steel  wi>rkii  ami  make  its  rails  out  of  the  iron  and  mangani 
abundant  along  or  n^ar  thu  liu*',  with  abundant  coal,  cheap^'^t  crosR-tic^i, 
grades,  would  find  such  a  Hue  cheap  and  profitable.  It  would  Ikj  a  great  ouXl 
for  Texas  cattle,  a  buslncBS  ready  made  and  btjuud  to  prove  ttuonnous,  erossiiin 
ttB  It  would,  the  **  Pimhandk',"  The  cotton  tnnle  would  l>e  large.  Cotton  am 
woolen  facloriet*  would  spring  up;  large  iron  Hud  steel  works  would  s<mn  appetiH 
Furniture,  agricullund  iui]>lemeut,  waj^on  and  ciariagc  fiictf tries  can  nowhere  fin| 
better  locations  than  Arkan^a?,  bi-'caU8i3  there  is  the  finest  raw  material  and 
grmtest  ubundiuice.  But  such  a  road  would  get  much  of  the  trans-ooutincn 
travel,  in  the  winter  particularly,  and  ou;;l»t  to  get  a  great  deal  of  trans-oonti 
nental  fri-igbt*  Memplds,  already  quite  a  railroad  center,  would  be  on  tlie  trad 
of  this  great  trBde. 

It  t^eerus  to  the  writer  that  this  scheme  will  be  one  of  the  most  eagerly 
when  capital  shall  have  duly  investigatetl  it.     Such  a  road  would   be  pla 
between  the  Atchison,  Topcka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Pncill 
systems  for  quite  a  distance,  and  would  open  some  fine  territory. 

LAWS. 

Bxempthruf. — The  homestead  law  of  the  State  is  very  lilieral.    The  hom< 
of  any  married  roan  or  head  of  a  family  ti»  the  value  of  ;|2,5D0,  or  160  acrea 
land  outside  of  a  city  or  village,  and  the  homestead  in  any  city  or  vi] 
ovCT  one  acre  of  land  and  Imp rovem tills  of  tliat  value,  and  on(v<junrter  of 
and  improvemenls  without  regard  to  value,  are  exempted  from  execution.    The 
benefits  of  this  exemption,  should  the  hetul  of  the  family  be  removed  tiy  deati 
iaore  to  hla  widow  while  she  remains  uumarriod;  also  to  his  children  di 
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tbeir  tninoritj.  In  addition  xo  tiis  wearing  apparel^  the  personal  property  of  nny 
regiilent  citizen  of  the  State  to  lh«  value  of  $.^0€,  to  be  select 'nI  by  euch  rcf^idenl, 
ts  exempted  from  sale  or  execulion,  or  other  final  procees  of  any  court  ifli»ued  fijr 
the  collecti(jn  of  any  debt.  Ko  taxation  for  8tate  purposes  is  allowed  beyond 
one  per  cent. 

Edvf^tion.— The  Constitution  of  thia  State  provides  that  the  General  Aaw^m* 
■Jbly  ahnll  require  by  hiw  llmt  every  child  «»f  eafflcient  nu*ntal  and  physical  ability 
aU  attend  tlie  pnlilic  Hchool  dnriog  the  period  belwf/en  the  ages  of  5  and  18» 
IS  eiliifuited  hy  other  means,  end  the  Lei^driUitiire  has  provldetl  n  very  efficient 
ol  Inw  to  secure  for  nil  the  State  ample  tichool  privilegeB.  The  hiw  alw>  pro- 
ides  tlint  the  white  andcolurwl  cliildren  shall  bo  educated  in  separate  &fhool8. 
ISeclion  16  of  huid  in  every  towus?hip,  bt^aides  certain  State  funds,  are  set  aptirt  for 
ducat  ional  purposes. 

Besides  public  schools,  there  are  a  large  uumher  of  private  si'hmjlB^  semiim- 
Jic8  and  colleger,  a  hliud  asyhun  and  a  deaf  mule  institute. 

Temperance^  Prohibition. — This  ig  a  question  njost  wamily  agitated  in  the 
outh,  generally,  and  prohibition  is  making  great  elrides  in  popular  la vor.  The 
Ijbllowingfrom  a  noted  lecturer,  Mr.  Luther  Benson,  I  find  in  iiu  Arkan^s  Jour- 
Lual.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  to  the  Indiana  Monitor-Journal  from 
I  Arkansas : 

*  Searcy,  the  capital  of  White  County,  has  no  saloon.  White  County  has  not 
a  saloon.  There  are  in  tins  county  ID  little  trtwna;  each  one  of  them  had  two 
saloona,  and  this,  the  county  sent,  eight,  making  in  the  county  28  saloons.  The 
people  have  voted  and  petitioned  every  saloon  out  of  the  county,  and  about  67 
other  counties  have  done  tlie  sattie.  This  State  has  local  option*  They  vote  by 
couniieg  every  tw^o  years  for  or  against  whiskey.  If  a  majority  vote  no  saloons, 
that  settles  it;  but  if  a  county  votes  for  license,  then  there  is  another  law  that 
provides  that  if  a  luajority  of  n>en  21  years  old  and  women  18  years  old  in  three 
miles  of  a  church  or  f^chool-house  will  petition  the  judge  not  to  grant  a  license, 
She  law  says  he  shall  not.     Whiskey  has  no  chance  down  there/* 


GAME. 

Allusion  has  Itcen  made  elsewhere  to  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  numerous 
waters  of  tlie  State.  In  the  Mississippi  bottom  and  the  western  or  rougher  por- 
tion of  the  Stale  may  he  found  Iwar  in  plenty,  and  occasionally  panther.  Deer 
•re  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  Stiuirrels,  rahhits,  turkcj^s,  ducks, 
quail.  snif»e,  woodnx^k  and  pi«?toUH  furnish  sport  to  the  huntsman  almost  everj^- 
where.  Hardly  any  State  is  so  inviting  to  the  sportaman.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  begt 
hunting  ground  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

This  faint  sketch  of  the  gnat  State  of  Arkansas  is  a  meagre  delineation  of 
}ua  claims  upon  capital,  enterpriBc  and  immigration.  She  is  great  in  her  area,  in 
iher  quantity  of  virgin  and  mof^t  fertile  soil,  in  her  vast  forests  of  most  Taluabls 
woods,  in  her  quantity  and  variety  of  minemls*,  in  her  riyors  and  streams,  peerless 
for  navigation,  teeming  with  fish,  and  of  prodigal  water-power;  in  her  varied  cU- 
,  juate^  adapted  to  such  a  range  of  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  grasses,  textiles,  and 
ample  rainfall.  There  one  finds  the  incomparable  advantages  of  the  richest 
f^toHfl  for  production  and  vast  mineral  riches  in  juxtaposition^  and  water  trioisport- 
i — a  combination  so  reuutrkable  that  it  beggars  panegyric.  The  millions  of 
idle  capital  in  money  centers  may  here  fintl  choicest  opportunities  in  numberless 
lines.  Iler  cheap  lauds,  and  milUona  liable  to  homestead,  invite  the  immigrant 
Her  location  will  be  apt  to  be  at  some  day  the  center  of  the  population  and 
greatest  enterprises  of  the  United  States.  She  is  on  tlie  future  highway  of  this 
continent. 


KENTUCKY, 


Tho  Sliite  of  Kentucky  !b  glluated  Iwtweeu  ktitude  80°  80'  and  2W  0'  norths 
niid  lojijritude  5*'  aud  12®  38'  west  from  Wnshington.  Her  area  is  40,000  square 
miles.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  an  elevated  plateau,  sloping  from  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  on  the.  Boutheasit,  to  the  Missiasjii^pi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  oo  the 
north  and  we^t.  On  the  north  the  Ohio  River  is  the  boundary  of  the  State  for 
ilB  whole  If-ngth  from  east  to  west^  as  it  is  also,  in  part,  on  the  west,  the  Missigsippl 
River  completing  tlje  rest  of  its  we&tem  boundary.  On  the  eaet  the  Big  Sandy 
River  sepamte.H  tlie  State  from  West  Yirg-iniii  fi>r  the  norlluTU  urea  of  its  uaslem 
bnundan',  and  for  the  hulance  the  Hue  between  Kentucky  and  Virginia  follows 
the  top  of  Cumbf^rland  Mountain  from  Cumberland  Gap  to  a  point  near  Crauk's 
Gap,  alwut  40  niilefi  to  the  northeast,  where  the  mountain  bends  to  the  eastward 
and  extends  into  Yiri^inia;  from  this  pj>int  the  line  follows  the  top  of  the  Black. 
Mcmntains  until  it  rencht^s  the  Pine  Mountain,  netir  Pound  Gap.  On  tlie  sotitli, 
by  on  arhitrnrj  line,  the  State  is  iKiunded  by  the  Btjite  of  Tennesnee, 

The  reader  sliould  not  fail  to  note  the  faet,  the  advantages  of  w^hirb  may  be 
hereafter  etd:*reeil  upon,  of  the  enormous  fronlH,i»«  on  narigable  rivers  of  the 
State,  enjoying  almost  as  much  of  the  ^lii^eissiiipi  River,  in  this  regard,  as  the 
Stale  of  Miiiisotni,  a«  mueh  of  th«'  Oliio  RiviT  as  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  much  of 
the  latter  river  us  the  Stale  of  IndiJina— the  rlv^r  Itordering  the  last  State  on  ita  , 
entire  ixtenl  from  west  to  tuist — and  hsilf  na  mutii  of  the  rjiuh*  river  as  tlie  States 
of  Ohio,    Thi!  large  number  of  towns  in  tlie  State  of  Ktntucky  enjoying  thOj 
faetUiies  of  nav!«j;Hlion  on  these  two  noble  rivers  alone  add  laj'ge  sloi'e  of  saving 
in  diminished  cost  of  transportation  to  inter-State  conmierce* 

The  i»opu]ation  of  Kentucky  by  the  lapt  census  of  the  United  States  w*a« 
1,648,5110,  of  wiiieh  1,*'589,11?1  were  native,  51),4<18  foreign  born,  271,522  colored.^ 
Awording  to  the  census  of  1870.  the  poptihition  was  l,:i2t,0!l.    The  census  of 
1880  shows,  therefore,  an  increatie  of  over  24  per  cent.    By  this  time— September^ 
18S5 — the  population  nniy  be  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  1 ,800,000. 

CLIMATE.  fl 

The  following  is  taken  fVom  the  Rei>c)rt  of  the  Tenth  Censna: 
"The  climate  of  Kentucky  is  remarkalily  pleasant,  though  variable,    Tho 
mean  annual  U-nipcrature  is  about  55°.    Tho  tliLruiometer  often  UMb  to  20**  in 
winter,  and  sometimes,  though  rttreiy,  goes  below  zero ;  in  f^mnmer  It  rises  to  90**,  _ 
and  very  rarely  to  100°,    Winter  sonictunes  continue*  from  late  in  November  J 
until  the  last  of  March,  but  is  often  so  mild  Ibat  good  grazing  for  cattle  and  sheep 
may  l>e  had  throughout  that  period.    The  prevailing  winds  in  i^pritig  and  summer 
are  from  the  southwest;  in  winter, during  the  coldest  periods, from  the  northwest 
Riiin  is  ver>"  frequent  in  winter,  but  ilie  summers  are  sometimes  characterized  by 
protracted  droughts.    Obj^ervalions  by  the  signal  service  at  Louisville  from  Sep- 
tember 11, 1871,  to  October  31,  1880,  show  a  mean  average  temperature  for  the 
eeaaons  as  follows:    Spring,  50.1  degrees;  summer,  77.4;  autumn,  50.9;  winter^ 
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37^;  avciiTige  meaa,  r>0.9;  liigbcBt  tempemtiiro  rtit'orfiftf!,  10^2;  lowest,  10  below 
KiTO;  nienn  of  prevuiling  winfb,  soutii;  ineuti  annual  preclpitKtinn,  48.36  inclit^/* 

COAL. 

The  greater  portion  of  Kentucky,  t^xcepling  only  tbose  stripB  of  territory 
contiguous  to  the  LunirtviUe  jini!  Nuiiii villi',  Cineinnuti  Soutliern  and  u  few  otlier 
rouds  which  have  tx»fn  in  operiitiou  for  some  time,  is  easentially  an  undevi'lopcd 
wlklenit^s,  but  oncT^hich  contninp,  perhaps,  greater  poBsiliUitieB  than  any  other 
n?gion  of  correitfjonding^  area  in  the  United  States.  The  State  is  divided  natundly 
into  Ihreo  districts — eastern  or  niountaiuons,  the  cenlml  or  bine  graps^  and  tho 
weiitcrn  or  Green  River.  The  e}ii*teni  dit^trict  contiuns  a  coal  field  over  lOjXK) 
»t(nare  miles  in  area,  which,  with  the  western  Held,  gives  the  8tate  n  coal  area  of 
over  13,700  siiuare  miles,  exceeding  (he  area  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  or 
the  entire  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  and  IrrltHid.  This  eoal  is  mostly  bituminous 
lOd  is  considered  among  the  best  known  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  addition 
lo  Ihe  bituminous  coal  in  the  eastern  district,  there  is  also  the  largest  area  of 
caiinel  coal  in  America.  This  coal  is  from  three  lo  four  feet  thick  and  of  superior 
quality.  There  was  vei-y  little  coal  mining  done  jn  Kentucky  before  the  war.  In 
1870  the  total  amount  mined  was  staled  in  the  census  report  for  that  year  to  be 
1.50,560  tons,  which  in  l^TS  was  increaised  to  500,000  tons,  and  in  ll?83  to  1,260,300 
tons.  In  the  western  field  the  must  persistent  and  uniform  coal  of  tlie  series  is 
D,  or  No.  9.  It  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  averaging  five  feet*  It  is  an  excel- 
lent coal  for  grate  and  furnace  and  gives  a  g<HMl  coke.  A  lot  of  slack  from  this 
vein  from  the  Saint  Bernartl  Mines,  Earlington,  wtished  and  coked,  gave  a  bright, 
firm  coke.  There  is  also  coal  pent  out  via  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers, 
ind  the  Ohio,  from  Boyd  and  Lawrenee  Counties,  besides  local  use. 

The  railways  are  becoming  lurge  t^nrriers  of  coal,  and  they  are  teudlng  to 
irreatly  enlarge  its  distribution.    This,  in  turn,  tends  to  develop  the  coal  resources  { 
of  ibe  8t»te.    In  Greenup  County  are  valuable  coals  for  all  pur|M>»ea.    A  few 
isnipte  anal vses  are  uppended : 

Ko.  I.  r»o.  a.  No. 3.  No,  4. 

Volnttte  matter.....,., 39*oo  47^3^  36.90  33* 48 

Fljicd  carboD >. 56400  y-^i  S^-y^  60,54 

MoCkcurc....... 5.00  8.00  4>Bq  6.00 

The  first  and  fourth  are  valuable  for  steam,  and  the  seeond  and  third  are  good  ^ 
cannel  coals.  Prof.  J.  R,  Proctor,  State  ge<d')giBt,  says:  *'  Tlie  Eastern  Kentucky 
coal  lields  ore  even  superior  to  tlinsc  of  Western  Kentucky,  and  arc^  10,0(K)  sipiaro 
miles  in  extent.  Coal  U  found  in  e\ery  county  in  a  line  l>etw(H'n  the  Ohio  Uiver 
and  the  Tennessee  State  line.  The  thickness  varies  from  34  to  54  inchts.  In  the 
northern  j>art  of  tliis  district  are  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  in  elo»e  con* 
JaDCtion  with  coal  beds.  The  romj»letir»n  *»f  llie  C!ieBa|>eake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
with  its  connections,  will  atTord  greater  advantages  lor  the  manufacture  *>f  iron 
than  are  possessed  liy  the  corresponding  region  U'yond  the  Ohio  River.  In  Batk 
County  and  farlher  south  is  the  Red  Uiver  ear-wheel  iron." 

The  recent  suiTey  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  viduable  deposits  of 
cokiJig  coals  wluejj  have  added  such  wealth  to  Feniisylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
have  l>een*  traced  ami  identitied  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Kentucky 
and  the  Big  Sandy,  with  a  thickness  of  sevi'u  or  eight  feet.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
analysis  of  the  State  chemist  shows  the  coal  to  he  etpial  if  not  superior  ti»  that  of 
Connellsville  or  New  River,  and  this  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  developmeut 
of  lb©  region  in  which  it  Jies,  The  following  flgures  show  the  Increase  in  coal 
production  in  Kentucky: 

•»75 - * • yi^^oaa 
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*'  In  the  we8t4fni  coal  Held  are  12  bi'ds  of  ctial  of  workable  thickneas  of  g^ood 
quality.  Associated  with  the  lower  c^jals  are  Bt*veral  beds  of  Umonlte  and  car- 
tionnt^  iron  orr-s,  all  almve  dniinaffe  and  situated  favorably  lor  cheap  minliig. 
Que  ore  of  good  qujility  iios  an  exleojeive  area,  and  is  from  thrve  ki  five  foel  in 
tbickneea. 

"Theeaatern  coal-field  uriia  is  over  10,000  square  miles;  elevation  above  aea 
level,  *)50  feet  on  OLio  Rivf-r  to  1,;MKJ  feet  on  f^fMHhweslern  IxinJiT  and  8,500  feel 
on  the  &t>iillieaslem  IxirdtT*  •  ♦  «•  The  wesleni  cojd  field  has  an  area  of  about 
4,000  square  miles;  elevation  of  400  feet  along  llit>  Ohio  River  to  850  feet  in  the 
&outbea stern  portion." 

The  eastern  ooul  field  atretcbes  clear  acroaa  ihe  Biate  from  north  to  aouth, 
and  from  the  extreuK'  e^isleni  \m\\\i  lo  when*  U  tcrminateB  west  i^  qnite  one-fourth 
thi^  wiiUhof  the  State. 

The  weBtrrn  eoiil  field  l>egins  on  tbt*  Ohio  River  at  or  near  Wilton  and  run* 
up  the  river  e^iFi  Uy  Cannelton.  Its  frontage  on  the  river  eiubrnri'S  four  or  more 
counlie8.  It  runs  Imck,  or  south,  through  Bevrral  connru*fl.  It  is  n*»t  far  from 
exnclitiido  Uy  say  th«t  this  coal  field  lies  in  lalitude  38  and  37,  Its  l(»n^itu<le  le 
about  two  degrees,  commencing  cast  a  ft*w  miles  west  of  l»  luid  extrndir^g  west  a 
few  niili»  wri<t  of  11  wcsit  trotu  Washington.  It  is  Buperflaona  to  comment  upon 
this  advanUige  of  didstnlmtion  of  coal  area  and  ita  aeceRBibiUty  by  wnter  for  cheap 
transportation  in  large  part. 

Pri>r.  Joluj  R.  Proctor,  director  of  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  in  m 
"Report  on  the  Progreaa  of  the  Survey  from  January,  18^*2,  to  January,  1884,*' 

111  tlie  piinmitT  of  1881  the  survey  dlscovereil  a  very  thick  coal  of  great  purity^ 
and  tetits  in  the  htboralory  indicaiid  that  it  wag  a  coking  coal  of  sii[>erior  excel- 
lence. During  tlie  simimers  and  autumns  of  1HS^3  and  1888  the  parly  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Cnindjdl  was  engaged  in  tnicing  this  ccml,  determining  its  area  and  thick- 
ness, and  nmking  pni<"tieal  tests  of  its*  coking  j^roperth's.  These  resuUs  will  be 
shown  in  lliu  fortbroming  report  on  the  ge<>logy  of  that  region-  The  following 
facts  have  been  esUiblisheil :  This  et»al,  which  has  been  nanit*d  for  t:onvenienf»e  of 
reference  the  "Ellthom  coking  coid/'  has  been  identified  and  traced  ov«vr  a  large 
^  area  on  the  heudwjitera  of  the  streams  aliove  mentioned^  where  it  is  found  to  !j© 
from  eight  feet  lo  nine  feet  IfiicktW  ith  conditions  favorsible  for  cheap  ndning.  On 
the  outer  riui  of  the  basin  of  thirkest  coal  the  eame  coal  is  found  extending  over 
a  e«in!?idenible  area,  with  u  thickness  of  fnmi  tour  feet  to  ei^ilit  feet.  It  is  hoped 
to  extend  the  knnw^n  area  of  this  valiinble  coal  during  the  cominj;  Bunuuer  Mr* 
B.  C  B:dlnid,  Prof.  Crandall's  principal  assistant  in  ibis  wcjrk,  baa  been  engaged 
in  opening  up  couls,  samiding  the  same  for  anulyses,  and  making  praclicjil  ti«l0  of 
the  coking  properties.  Many  testa  have  l)een  made  in  the  open  air,  and  coal  wna 
sent  tt»  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Connellsvilk%  Pennn.,  w  here  it  wns  coked  in  regular 
coking  ovens. 

The  following  analyses  from  carefully  averaged  sampler  are  by  Dr,  Rt*l*ert 
Peter  and  his  assistant,  A,  M,  Peter^  chemitsls  of  the  geological  survey,  compiled 
fh}m  the  analyses  of  113  coals  in  the  forthcoming  chemical  report  of  thegeologi* 
cai  survey: 

Ko.  in  cbemical  report »4oj  2404            3*66  ajsa  »356  »j6i 

Specific  gravity., i*«7i  ....*,           »*a5*  ».49i  ».»S6  ^*V^ 

HygroKCopic  mot«turc. . , . * 1-60  i.So            1.10  j.afi  1.46  t.86 

Volatile  combustible  inAUcr*,,.  19*36  26. «o  36.41  3a. *4  33, i6  |i.«4 

Coke 69.04  7140  6>.40  64-S&  ^<9o  65.00 

Fixed  carbon  in  the  coke ..6740  6760  59.66  6t.6o  59.70  6a. to 

Aih 1.64    .  3.80            a. 80  3.90  5.»o  }.^ 

Sulphur 0,610  0.967         0.613  0.656  0.67(1  0.535 
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No«.  »408  i&0d  2404  are  from  the  coal  in  the  bttsin  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Big  B&ndy  River;  No.  2200  from  the  upper  Cumberland,  and  Nob.  2352,  2356  and 
2361  from  tho  Upper  Kentucky  River. 

Fur  purpoeesof  compuriBon,  I  give  below  analyseB  of  the  celebrated  coking 
coal  of  PeniifiylYaiiia : 

I  «  1 

Water»i»5**r, , ,..,.,.. j  2^60  ^950  n.  e. 

Volatile  matter., ,.••.,*, ...,•*««.*.,«.   *^*<. »*.,«,  ¥>-^°7  99.669  31  3^ 

Fixed  c«rboa.. .*.•*.«•*.«».. ««.*..r.*.  .•*......  S9>6i^  S5*9<'*  59o^ 

Sulphur •  •,,,, ...>..... .7B4  X  95>  7^ 

Ath^., ........,«•«•. 8  VIS  11556  8*3 

Coke. 68, 6}^  69388  6a  00 

,  1  and  2,  Coimelleville  coking  coal;  Bnalyses  by  KcCrcalli^  from  Second 
al  Survey  of  Peuueiylvaiiia,  Vul.  *'M.M.**  page  22.  No,  8,  CimueUsville 
coking  con!,  Pittsburg  seam;  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  special 
report  L,  page  130. 

The  following  table  of  analyacs  of  cokes,  compiled  from  tlie  forthcoming 
chemical  report,  will  sliow  the  excelh-i^t  chjiractur  of  the  c«>ke  made  from  the 
Kentucky  coals,  Analyeee  of  the  PennRvlvania  coiilu  nm  given  for  purptn^es  of 
cofnpariaon : 

>  a  3             ♦  5  6  7 

Moisture  expelled  at  red  beat •.. .       .ao  i.vo  i.to        0.60  .460  6,  to  ,50 

Fixed  cwboo ...* 9|.»o  94**4  9S'4*>  93**4  *9-5f6  IU«f«*  88,773 

Atb ^,^...     6.^60  4*€6  3«5o        6«oo  9>ii3  ia.6j6  9>sia 

Sulphur..* 734  1.4&4  .517      r,335  .8»i  t.994  t,^ 

No.  1,  from  Elkbom  coal,  made  in  an  oven  in  Cincinnati;  No.  2,  fmm  Elk- 
boim  coal,  made  in  an  oven  in  Cr>nnell8Tilh\  Penijn.;  Nn.  'J,  nmdf^  from  Elkliom 
ooaI;  No.  4,  made  from  Boll  County  coal;  N08.  5,  0  and  7,  Conndlsvill(\  Frana,^ 
coke;  No.  6  used  at  iron  worka  of  New  CfiBtle,  Penna,,  and  No,  7  nsrd  hy  the 
Gambria  Iron  Compuny,  Johnsiown,  P«*nna. 

The  value  of  coke  for  tlie  manuthrture  of  iron  ie  denionni rated  by  the  rapid 
Increase  in  the  prodnclion  of  coke  iron  in  the  United  St^itep,  The  folhiwiog  table 
will  show  the  Increat^e  *^inpe  I80J: 

AlfTflKACITIt   tSr»t,      CMAttCOAt.  tir09l«  Cuttit  tl(OM« 

TOKSL  TOM*.  TOlfS. 

lijl • 3*»»754  577.6m  977.904 

«•».. - -.     *t^r*f>y>  537*558  »f95«>*««>5 

The  value  of  the  Elkhom  coking  cofil  is  delerminHl  by  the  following  condi- 
tions :  (1.)  Superior  <iiiality  and  cheajmeti**  hy  whiL  h  it  may  Ite  minetl,  (2.)  Ease 
liy  vth'uh  it  may  be  brought  to  t!ic  Oluo  Valley  untl  the  furnaces  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  Weetern  Ohio  by  proposed  railwiiyn.  (3.)  The  ne-arnei^g  to  chetip  iron 
ore*  of  Bupericjr  quafuy.  (4.)  Tlie  posiiiion  with  n'lation  to  the  South  Atkutic 
Slatc8.  there  Uing  do  coal  between  the  stHitheasteru  Iwrder  of  this  eoal  field  and 
the  Allan  tic  Ocean. 

The  iimount  of  tran&iwjrtation  necessary  to  bring  the  iron  ore  aud  the  fuel  to 
the  furnaci«  in  tlie  United  .Stateg  i%  greater  than  ie  generally  snpiHiBeii  Saya  Mr 
James  M.  Swank.  Bceretary  of  the  Amerieiiu  Iron  and  Steel  As^jciation,  and 
special  expert  of  the  Tenth  CenauSt  in  his  "  StatisticB  of  Iron  and  Steel  Pnxluo- 
tion  in  llie  United  States  for  1880,"  (page  1C8): 

"From  the  ore  mines  of  Lake  Superior  and  Missouri  to  the  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
TUtia  IS  1,000  milcfl.  ConnellBVille  coke  is  taken  (KXJ  miles  to  the  blast  furnaces  of 
Chicago  and  750  nfdes  t*>  the  blast  furnaces  of  St,  Louis.  The  average  distance 
over  which  ail  the  domestic  iron  ore  which  is  consumed  in  the  blast  furnaces  of 
the  United  Slates  is  transported  is  not  less  than  4110  miles,  and  the  average  di0- 
Uinee  over  wloeh  the  fuel  which  is  used  to  smelt  it  is  transported  is  not  less  than 
SCO  miUf^r 
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On  top  of  the  Biib-carbonifcrous  limesluno  brought  up  by  the  great  Pine 
Mountain  fault,  tborc  is  an  excoUrut  iron  ore  near  the  Elkliom  coking  coaL 
Alon^  llio  border  of  tUe  Btale^  in  SoutliweBt  Virginia,  is  an  extenBivu  cl*'iK»sit  of 
the  Clinton  or  **  foBnU^*  iron  ore— a  very  cheap  ore — only  a  few  n:iilc*§  dlstuui  from 
thia  Kinlucky  cciking  cnal,  whileit  there  Ib  an  abundance  uf  hii^^h  grade  on-a  in  the 
vuUey  of  SontliwcBt  Virginia^  and  in  Western  North  Carolhia  is  tin  e.xtensiv*^ 
dejiosit  of  wliat  is  probably  the  best  eteel-making  ore  in  America.  During  the 
ceutius  }-e»r  1,414,182  tons  of  ore  wag  brought  from  the  Lake  SuiH-rior  region  and 
430,4.71  Ions  fmni  iiero!<9  tlie  oi^ean,  mainly  to  l>e  utJe<l  in  the  manufiieturo  of  elt^'l; 
hauled  hundreds  of  nules  on  railways  to  the  fiirnaeefi  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Ohio.  Staiidiujr  in  Snulheagsiern  Kentucky  upf>n  the  mountains  containing  the 
coking  coal^  and  looking  at  the  blue  bills  of  Nurih  Carolina  containing  the  grtat 
steel-making  ores,  I  have  ri'alixed  that  it  is  only  nect^ssary  to  make  tlie  facln  well 
known  to  insure  the  buOding  of  railways  to  unite  tht^fee  great  resources,  and  the 
consequent  development  of  a  great  iron  and  steel  industry  in  our  midst  second  to 
none  in  America. 

There  are  extesiisive  beds  of  iron  ore  favorably  situated  for  cheap  mining  and 
contiguous  tn  seams  of  coking  coals. 

PETROLEOL 

The  almost  revolution  in  fuel  prtiduced  by  natural  gas  at  Plttslnirgh  gives  to 
atucky  a  prospective  importance  hard  to  overeuiinmle.  It  is  under^jtoiKl  that  a 
rge  scheme  is  under  consideration  to  utilize  an  area  of  this  natural  gas,  to  be 
use^l  in  Cincinimti.  In  view  of  this,  something  more  than  a  brief  alistract  la  due 
to  Kentucky  on  tlie  topic  in  question.  A  mot*t  inifjortant  paper  on  petroleum  haa 
Juat  Been  the  b^ht  in  Tol.  X  of  the  laifit  United  plates  Census.  From  it  we  quote 
on  page  24  <r/  a*^q: 

Tlic  oil  liud  burning  springs  that  mark  the  line  from  Blue  Hock,  io  Ohio,  to 
the  Tug  fork  of  the  Sandy  River,  in  West  Virginia,  is  coniinucd  iu  outcrops  on 
Paint  Creek.  Johnson  County,  Kentuckj-.  This  creek  is  a  tributary  of  tlie  west 
fork  of  the  Big  Sandy,  and  has  been  dLtscribed  by  J.  P.  Lesley  in  his  rep<^rt  pub- 
lished in  1H05.  Springs  are  also  nict  with  near  Saylersville,  in  MagofRn  County. 
In  Lincoln,  Rockcastle,  Pulaski,  Ciiscy,  Green,  Adair,  Russell  and  Jlctcalfe  Coun* 
ties  oil  springs  are  found,  and  oil  wclla  have  been  drilled  Ht  difltTcnt  times.  Some 
of  these  wlIIb  in  Linc^dn  and  Casey  Counties  are  old  salt  wells  drilled  50  or  60 
years  ago;  others  are  oil  wi'lls  drilled  during  tlie  excltenunt  of  1865  and  1878, 
The  oil  wind  in  Lmcoln  County  lies  at  a  dejith  of  about  300  feet.  A  number  of 
w*eUs  have  Ix'en  drilled  in  tltis  county  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stanford,  ail  of 
which  are  reported  to  have  reacht^  oil,  but  tlie  wells  have  not  been  piped  or 
piinii>cd,  and  none  of  the  oil  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  In  Wa\Tie  County 
tiie  oldest  well  in  ilie  country'  is  still  flowing  oil.  It  was  drilled  for  bnne  on  the 
Utile  south  fork  of  the  Cumbeiland  River,  iu  the  siuitheast  comer  of  tlie  county, 
in  1818.  The  oil  is  heavy,  black  lubricating  oil.  Wells  have  been  drilled  near 
Monticello  since  18(io  that  yield  a  heavy  oil  of  a  dark  green  color,  specific  gravity 
25*^  Dauuie,  that  hiis  a  high  rei>utatifm  as  a  lubricator.  In  Clinton  County  oil  waa 
ol)tained  in  1800;  in  Cumbfrhiud  Counlytlvc  old  American  well  w^aa  bored  for 
brine  in  1829  and  flowed  oil  till  ISGO,  and  in  ISfh'j  a  large  number  of  w  el  la  were 
drilled  along  the  Cunibtrkiud  River  iiiid  the  cret'ks  flowing  into  it,  and  they  prob- 
ably gftve  the  most  certain  and  largest  yitld  *>f  oil  that  has  ever  been  obtained  for 
the  same  cos^t  in  any  locrdity.  At  the  same  timt%  probably  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  oil  produced  was  wasted  than  haa  been  the  casL*  anywhere  else  in  the  tinited 
Slates,  as  it  i^  supiH-^sed  that  50,0C0  barrels  from  the  American  well  ran  down  the 
Cumberland  River  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  save  it.    The  oil  near  Burkes- 
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Tille,  Cumberland  County,  Ims  a  |>eculmT,  offensivy  otlor  ami  a  epecitic  gravity  of 
37°  Bauuie.  AmU  r  nil  of  u  lower  fiiK'cific  gnivily  was  obtained  from  othtr  wc4l» 
in  &nuill  ciuantUy,  aud  a  liirger  auuairit  was  yicltled  by  wells  on  Oil  fork  of  Bear 
Creek  (east  of  Barkei3\  illt),  which  wiiu  of  a  black  color,  with  a  ftpeiiHc  gruvily  ot 
2<S°  Baume.  The  oil  here  uppeurs  to  bo  iu  a  i*4Jrt  of  marble  at  90,  190  and  380  feel 
fiom  the  surface.. 

On  Boyd'B  Cret^k,  near  Glasgow,  Barren  County,  Kentucky,  oil  baa  l>et>ii 
obtained  for  several  years  in  couuuen-ial  quanlitirs,  Ibe  welJe  l>eing  in  the  l>ed  of 
the  creek  and  on  the  adjoining  hills.  A  few  thousaiKl  barrels*  per  year  are 
oUtahied  here.  Wella  ha vo  ali>o  reached  oil  on  Btaiver  Creek  uorth  of  Glasgow 
kA  well  is  also  reportetl  to  bare  yielded  *' considerable  riuiinfitiet*"  of  oil  near 
Bowling  Green,  Wurren  County,  and  another  near  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in 
Edmonwin  County. 

Dire-clly  north  of  these  countieti,  on  the  Ohio  River,  wgIIb  have  reached  oil  at 
Brandeiishurg,  in  Metide  County,  at  a  depth  of  900  feel ;  but  those  who  drilled 
them  aftt  rward  concluded  that  they  were  not  deep  enough.  Three  wells  were 
alfio  drilled  near  CloveriH»rt  whieli  yielded  a  snuill  t|iiaiiiity  of  oIL  Another  well 
Ift  reported  in  Bourbon  County,  and  slill  another  at  Heuderson,  in  Henderson 
County.  Tbis  luller  well  ie  reported  to  hiivo  yieltled  a  very  valuable  lubricating 
oil.  Over  nt  len^t  one-third  of  the  Stnte  scattering  wells  have  yielded  petroleum, 
some  of  which  have  In^en  anu»ng  the  )n<iBt  remarkable  in  the  country. 

Springs  of  natunil  gaj*  are  common  throughout  the  region  just  outlined;  but 
I  have  not  learned  tliat  the  gas  is  anywhere  used  for  any  purpose,  or  that  more 
than  one  well  baa  ever  been  bored  for  gas — ^tbat  at  Bristow  Station,  Warren 
County. 

TIMBER, 

Just  al>oul  one-Iialf  of  the  State  is  in  foresU  of  very  valuable  timl>er,  consiet- 
hig  of  OitkiB  of  several  species,  aah,  ycHow  pojtiar,  black  Miilnut,  hickory,  lytin, 
beech,  chcHtnul,  red  cetlar,  &e.  Large  fpiantilicB  <if  black  walnut  are  being 
Bhi[tped  East  and  to  Europe.  The  business  of  cxpurtjug  staves  is  large  and 
increnMing. 

The  limbers  tjf  the  North  Ctunlierlaiid  have  rtx^^ived  especiid  pmise,  Mr.  L. 
H.  De  Friei»e  has  matle  a  rejMjrt,  from  which  the  fidUiwing  extracts  are  made: 
"In  [Mtrife  of  the  Black  Mountains  there  is  a  growth  of  chestnut,  jellow  jjopbir, 
black  walnut,  while  and  Wue  ash,  birch,  niidcu  and  white  liickory  tliat  I  have 
never  swu  surpa*s»ed.  Paris  of  the  region  Imve  been  alm(>st  uiiloucbed/'  White 
Walnut,  cherry,  elms,  beecli,  etc.,  are  also  mentioned  w  Itb  high  praise. 

The  United  Slates  Census  of  1^80  divides  the  area  of  Kentucky  thus:  *'ln 
cultivation  and  grusit  in  rotation,  6,307,010  acres;  iti  permanent  meadows  and 
paelures,  2,308,773  acres;  in  woodbind  and  forests,  ll),7('*3,337  acres.** 

Pn>f.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  in  tbe  Census  Report  on  the  Forest  Trees  of  North 
America,  in  writing  of  nn  area  in  part  inclusive  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  says: 

**The  cliaracUristic  featiuea  of  Ihe  foreiita  of  this  whole  region  are  found, 
however,  in  the  broad-leaved  si»ecie8  of  which  it  is  largely  composed.  Oaks, 
hickories,  walnuts,  magnolias  ixnti  ashes  give  varh^iy  and  value  to  this  forest,  and 
here,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  few  species  jMcuHar  to  a  more  northern  latitude,  the 
deciduous  trei^  of  the  Atlantic  region  atluin  tbeir  greatest  development  and 
value.  Upon  Ibe  sloiMii  of  tbe  Southern  Allegbnny  Mountains  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Red  Rivir,  regions  of  copious  rauifuU  and  lich  soil,  the  deciduous 
forest  of  the  continent  attains  unsurpassed  variety  and  richness.  Upon  the 
Alleglijiny  Mountfiins,  Korlliern  and  Soutlieni  species  are  mingled^  or  are  only 
separated  by  the  altitude  c»f  these  mouniainH.  Bhiidodendions,  laurels  and  mag- 
iiollaa,  here  attaining  their  maicinium  development,  enliven  the  forests  of  Korthem 
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pine  and  bimltwks  which  clothe  the  fljinks  of  ibego  moimlaiDB,  or  are  scattered 
through  forests  of  otKer  brc>R(M€*a\  t^  sjwM-k^.  The  chrrr>%  the  tulip  tree  and  the 
cbcBtnut  here  reach  u  jsizo  unkiiowa  in  oihi-r  iiari**  of  the  eountr}'.  ♦  *  ♦  The 
ha nl- wood  fortiits  of  the  MWmsippi  bufiia  are  «till»  in  certiiiu  regions  at  leasts 
importa3it»  althou^rh  the  bi'«»t  walnut,  ush^  chrrry  and  yellow  pophu"  have  been 
hirgi'ly  culled.  Two  gretii  iKxlies  of  burd-wotKl  timtier,  however,  remain,  U|X»n 
whk'h  compara1ivt4y  s^light  Inroads  have  yet  l»een  made.*  The  moet  Itnportani  of 
these  forests  covers  the  rec^ion  occupied  by  the  Southern  Alleghany  Mountain 
system,  enibracmg  Huuthwefcitem  Vrr^iniii»  West  Virginia,  Western  North  and 
Stnilb  Cfirolina,  and  Eiinteru  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Here  oak  uncHpaded  in 
quality  alKuindi;;  walnut  is  still  niit  rn r«\  a Ithouirb  not  found  in  any  very  large 
continuous  InHliee,  nnd  cherry,  }«'lIow  poplar  and  othfr  womln  of  commercial 
injportiiiice  are  common." 

With  reference  to  Urn  State  at  larjfo,  tlie  following  language  ib  found  on 
pa^ea  54U— "144: 

'*Tbe  forests  of  Keutucky  resemble  in  general  featun-a  those  of  TenneBsce. 
Cyprc*sa,  gum  and  various  water  o:*k»  octmpy  the  ri\er  bwauips  of  Uw  western 
counties.  The  crniral  region,  now  lari;:ely  cleared  and  devoted  to  agriculture, 
was  once  eovered  with  the  oaks,  walnuts  and  bickoriea  of  tlic  Atlantic  region, 
while  over  the  eastern  and  t4«jutheafttem  counties  the  dense  forc^ls  of  tbo  Alle* 
gliany  Mountains  extended.  The  easl«*rn  counties  still  contain  great  hiHUes  of  the 
bet*t  hard  wood»  especially  black  wulrmt,  white  oak,  cherry  and  yellow  poplar, 
which  are  particularly  fine  and  abundant  in  Bell,  Harlan  and  other  ai»uthc»ifttcrn 
counties.  These  forests,  protected  by  the  falls  of  ttie  Cumlierhind  River,  which 
have  jirc  vented  the  driving  of  logs  from  its  upper  water<*,  and  inaccesFil^fj  Uj  rail 
communication,  are  filiU  practically  uninjured,  and  probal>ly  nnsurpasM'd  in  the 
amount,  (|Uidity  and  value  of  tlie  timber  which  they  ctjiittdn.  The  deslruelioii  of 
forests  to  supply  numenms  iron  furnaces  with  charcoal  has  been  great  in  the 
northeastern  counties,  and  ikj  small  part  of  this  region  has  already  l»een  cut  over. 

*'  During  tlie  census  y<'ar  ,'ir»0,(M7  acres  of  wt>odland  were  reported  devastated 
by  fire,  with  im  eetuiiated  loss  of  |t2;i7,i335.  Of  tbeite  tires,  by  far  the  birgcst 
numlKT  was  traced  to  t'ttrujers  carelessly  clearing  land  for  agricuUuml  purikoses* 

*'In  Barren,  Edmonwni  and  other  centrid  countit^  extensive  tracts  of  prairie 
exlsti'd  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Stnte,  The  presence  of  these 
prairies  in  the  nuili^t  of  a  heavily-timbered  regam  is  aecril>ed  to  the  annual  bum* 
ing  to  wbieb  they  were  subjeeted  i)y  the  aborigines.  With  the  disuppearanoe  of 
the  Indians  trees  s[>rang  up,  and  this  region  is  now  well  covered  with  a  vigorous 
growth  of  bbiek  »»akfl  of  ditTerent  sperieii,  Wlute  oaks,  however,  arc  not  abun- 
dant, and  other  siieeiL^s  coniiiion  to  tlie  regif)n,  such  as  the  walnuts,  the  yellow 
poplar  and  the  lieecb,  are  wanting  in  tliese  y^^ung  forests,  indicating  pt^rhapa  the 
effect  of  tires  in  checking  the  HVibseqiieut  growth  or  development  of  many  useftll 
timlier  trees. 

PASTURAOK  OV  WOODLAKD8. 

"The  forests  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  centnd  and  aouthem 
portiim  of  tlie  United  Slates,  suffer  severely  from  the  abnost  universal  custom  oP 
using  woodlands  for  pasturage.  The  evil  reHiilting  from  this  prat;licc  is  only  more 
apparent  in  Ki-ntucky  and  TennebiKee  because  in  tlu'se  States  the  amount  of  live 
eXovk.  is  pro[>ortiou«tely  larger  tlian  in  other  parts  of  the  ScnUb,  while  in  the 
tiiiekly  settled  agrieuhural  sections  of  tlicjic  Slates  the  ratio  of  wo<idland  to  total 
ai'ca  is  smaller.  The  pasturage  of  wof^dhtnds  ucH'esnitalc'si,  or  at  least  inducer,  thu 
annual  Imruing  of  the  de^  berlmge,  by  which  underbrush,  young  trees,  seedlings 

*Thi3  tanguace  mppUci  to  »  period  two  or  three  ycacm  ago.    Coaaiderable  spoliiicioa  has  dA«B 
been  tn»de. 
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J  and  seeds  are  deslroyed  and  the  Bucceeuion  and  permanence  of  the  ffire^t  eiidan- 

h1.    Wlmt  the  fires  »piye,  browsing  aninmls  devour;  hogs  ro«»t  out  Beedlings^ 

■tnd  by  scleciing  tbe  ewept  acnnis  of  the  wkito  onk  in  preferenrc  to  the  bitler 

fruit  of  llie  black  oaks,  are  gratlually  chiiiig^ing  the  eompopiUfin  <»f  the  nak  forcsU. 

CcitiiparnUvoly  few  wliite  oaks  spring  up  in  the  foreftta  of  the  more  thickly  neliled 

jMtrlioitH  of  the  cenlml  Atlantic  region^  mid  tlda  change  of  foiTHt  eomfM>sitioii 

must  he  a«^'ribed  to  the  prefereDce  of  dtmn  siic  aninuils  for  the  palatable  fruit  of 

what,  ns  rcpirda  their  linitier,  are  the  mowt  valuable  ftpi^cies.    The  injury,  too^ 

indicted  by  the  consUint  Btamping-  i>f  animtilB  and  conHtn|iirnt  packing  of  the  laad 

«Yiotii  the  steiua  of  old  trees  U  very  great,  and  all  reports  gpeak  of  I  he  gradual 

cljingof  old  trees  left  standing  in  the  grazing  regions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

**The  spread  of  tlie  DiiBlletoe  {Phoradendron  pif^titeTiM\  const'Ciuent  upon  tbe 

svmoval  of  the  forest  and  the  increase  in  the  number  t»f  birds  (the  mij^tk-ti^e  scents 

Mo  require  a  certain  amount  of  light  and  air  for  \%%  devehipuient;  it  does  not 

^onri&b  or  increase  rai»kJly  in  the  dense  f<iri'et,  and  cimnot  spread  except  by  the 

^igem-y  of  birdt?),  is  a  cause  of  neriouB  injury  to  the  forest  of  this  whole  region. 

Xi  slowly  but  Burely  destroys  the  trees  upon  whir  h  it  ol)tainH  a  foothold.     Tbe 

^»lack  walnut  especially  euffere  from  the  growth  of  ibis  parasite,  which  seems 

destined  to  destroy  the  fincht  walnut  tlml>er  left  standing  iu  the  settlc^I  portions 

^of  Itie  soulher-n  central  region* 

'*  Large  quauiitirs  of  cmiperage  and  wh€^4  stock  are  produced  all  over  the 

StAte,  and  manufaclurt^rs  generally  report  no  scjircity  or  deterioration  of  timber, 

^witb  the  exception  of  white  oak.    The  principal  ceiilersuf  lumber  manufacture 

aire  Bt  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  in  McCrackLrn  County,  where  a  large 

mmount  of  cypress,  pycamore,  gum,  oak,  walniit  and  other  hard  wood  is  manufac- 

"Uired  for  the  Nortberu  market  from  lo^s  rafted  down  the  Tennessee  and  other 

streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi;  at  Fnmkfort,  where  pojdar, oak,  anh,  vvaluul, 

pine,  cherry,  hickory  and  maple  logs,  rafted  from  tbe  upper  waters  of  tlie  K(!n- 

tuckj  River,  are  sawed,  the  lumber  being  shipped  Korth  and  Ea.st  by  rail ;  anti  at 

onisville,  where  walnut,  p<jplar  and  oak  lumber  is  nmuufactured  for  li>cal  con- 

npllon.    The  manufacture  of  pumps  and  watir  pipes  from  higs  of  the  Jerswiy 

pine  {IHny$  inopt),  at  one  time  an  important  industry  at  Louisville,  has,  since  the 

general  introduction  of  city  and  town  water-works^  become  uuremuueratt\'e  and 

tinimportiint/* 

MANUFACTURES. 

In  1880,  when  the  census  statistics  were  gatliered,  Kentucky  stood  second  on 
tlid  list  of  Southern  Slates  in  tbe  amount  of  capital  invested  in  umuufaclurcs, 
bring  outranked  by  Maryland  alone.  At  t!iat  date  there  were  in  Kentucky  r»,32H 
mADufacturing  enterprise*,  employing  a  capital  it(  $45,8l3.0:i0,  the  value  of  the 
products  being  $75,483,377,  Tbe  numufacluring  capital  of  (bis  State  at  that  time 
ecjuaUcd  tbe  combined  numufacturing  cii|iital  of  North  Carfjiina,  Soutb  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  While  Maryland  rnnke<l  above  Kentucky  in  tbij*  liiui  in  IHSO,  it  is 
I^Uile  prolwible  that  the  latter  Stale  is  now  ahead  of  the  forim-r,  us  the  increu!*e  of 
aufactures  in  Kentuckj*  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  much  greater  ttiau 
In  »ny  other  Southern  State.  In  fact,  the  development  of  the  nianu fact n ring 
interests  ftf  that  Slate  lias  been  eoniething  remarkable,  even  when  taken  in  con- 
nection witli  the  rjipid  growth  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  South.  In 
the  Btatistiea  of  new  induslries  established  in  the  Soutli,  as  published  quarterly 
by  tbe  Il'dlimore  Manufacturers*  Record,  Kentucky  invariably  Uikes  the  lead  in 
tlie  amount  of  capital  invested  and  in  the  numlier  of  new  enterprises  es^tabltshed 

Among  the  most  important  manufacturing  indu&trieH  In  Kentucky  in  1880 

( the  following : 
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VAtlTtt 
KTNia*.  HO.  CAPITAL.  OV    mODVCTft. 

AjSrfctiltunl  Itnplcmcnu .«...***.••..».,•.,  86  $*t»^t'^l7  $tfi^^J,%t^ 

Flour  and  grUt  mi  11^ ,..,.  653  3*^Si759  9i£^ii4f 

Foundry  ft nd  ai»chiDe  shop  predtictt*^*.,,* 50  t^aS^^jya  3*oi|t079 

Iron  and  »icel , sg  SH93f035  Sf<>9°*<'*9 

Leather,  tinned 63  >i74>i43<3  a«5>t«gf6o 

Liquors^  dis»titled. « ..«, 9*5  6^3^St9>3  8(j8t,o;3 

Dquor^,  inxli «. ....*............. y^  t.soo«94«  i^tO^i^Sd 

Lumber,  %A wed 670  9,990.558  ^f»^,j^t 

Frindng... ,.. » 46  1,401 ,700  x«38o.3t6 

Slttughterint;  and  n>eat  packing ....*... 31  «,9S9«5oo  4,13)81,888 

Tobacco  ichewiDg,  »mokiDg  ftodtoujr^ s8  i^a(6yj8oo  3*714*6^5 

Tlie  nianufac'ture  of  whiskey^  as  will  bo  seen  from  these  figures,  employed  in 
1880  ruiire  c:ii>iial  than  any  other  iiiduBtry,  and  the  value  of  lie  products,  lukiog 
dis^tilled  liod  malt  liquorn  together,  was  elightly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts uf  Hour  aud  grlgt  niillB,  wldch  etofid  fiecond  ou  the  liii^t.  The  iucrt'^isc  in 
fiuur  and  ^ist  nulls  during  the  hist  few  years  has  been  very  great*  and  this 
industry  doubtless  now  exceeds  in  tlie  value  of  its  products  the  manufacture  of 
wliiskey. 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  is  a  great  Indastry  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  muking  of  plows  esf^ecially  this  State  does  a  heavy  business.  In  18^, 
Keutucky,  with  the  exception  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  matle  more  plows  than  any 
other  Btnte  in  the  Union,  This  hidustry  is  mainly  located  in  Louisville^  wliere 
there  are  a  numljer  of  immense  plow  factories,  one  of  them  having  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $1.5UO.OO0. 

It  IS  not  in  these  few  leading  industries  alone,  however,  that  good  progress  Is 
being  nmde,  for  the  growth  of  the  manufactures  in  Kentucky  Includes  a  wide 
diversiiy  of  enterprises^  thus  ensuring  a  Uiore  healthy  and  permanent  future  than 
if  the  progress  noted  was  confined  to  a  few  over-Btimulatied  industries. 

WATERWAYS. 

it  w^ould  bci  an  unpardonalile  omission  to  fail  to  give  greater  consideration 
liian  yet  has  been  given  to  the  waterways  of  tljo  State,  and  if  great  elaboration 
could  give  duo  emphasis  to  tliis,  the  topic  were  well  worlli  discursiveness.  The 
State  is  musit  reiuiurkably  ramitied  by  streams,  and  luany  of  theni  liave  their  rise 
in  an  inipen0halile  source — the  Cuniberltiud  MounUdns.  An  English  journalist 
puts  it  well  thus: 

'*  Kentucky,  it  will  be  seen,  occupies  a  most  central  jxitdtion  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Mississippi  ImsIu,  a  district  wiiich,  in  all  cuuiing  Lime,  cannot  fail  to  he  the 
most  iuviiorluiit  in  North  Amerini.  Its  contiguity  to  the  vast  river  systcuis  of  the 
e*iritij»ent  must  have  upon  its  future  development  the  greatest  possible  intiuence, 
the  niore  so  because  no  single  Slate  of  the  Union  has  advantages  equal  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  way  of  wwter  comnjuuication.  Its  river  system  impressed  me  greatly, 
more  particularly  the  fact  that  about  1,5*K)  miles  of  navigable  water  was  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  As  X  have  pointed  out,  the  Ohio  River — one  of  the  noblest 
Btreanifi  on  any  continent — runs  along  one  frontier  for  more  than  600  miles.  Then 
there  is  the  Kentucky  River,  with  at  least  souie  GCK)  miles  now  navigahle,  and 
capable  of  having  two  or  three  hundred  more  miles  added  by  the  judicious  use  of 
locks  tiud  dams.  There  are,  l)eBides»  the  Cumherland,  the  Green,  the  Licking,  the 
Tradewater  auU  the  Tennessee  Rivers,  concerning  winch  any  ordinary  geographi- 
cal gazetteer  will  supply  vahmlilo  information,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  rcier 
to  them  at  length  liere.  I  have  eujphabized  this  point,  beiauae.  In  a  State  with 
such  a  mar\'elt)ua  wealth  of  nsituraJ  rewjurees  as  Kentucky  has^  these  important 
streams  must  unquestiouahly  be  of  llic  greatest  udvnutage.'* 

]rtt*re  authoritative  Is  the  following  hy  Hon.  John  li.  Procter,  in  one  of  bis 
publications : 
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*•  The  State  hag  a  river  boundan^  of  81  ;i  niUea — by  tlie  Chaitarot  or  Big  Sanely 
on  the  DortUeafit,  ICO  miles;  by  tlie  Ohio  on  the  norlh,  n-13  miles,  and  liy  the  Mia- 
aiBsippi  on  the  west,  50  miles.  Tlie  prhicipal  rivtTia  have  their  sources  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountaing  tiiiJ  affVirtl  to  all  parts  of  the  Stale  river  comintmication 
with  the  Ohio  and  entire  iris^Bi^sippi  River  *«yslem.  No  Biiite  has  a  frontage  on 
navigable  rivers  equal  to  Kent  tit  ky.  This  inaurea  to  the  Stale  chenp  tr«n«porta- 
tirm  in  the  future  for  the  aliuudant  forefnts  and  large  deposits  of  coal  and  Iron  oree 
conUg:iious  to  the  atrearas,  »  *  ♦  Tiiti  citizen  of  Kentucky  has  the  advantage 
of  navigable  rivere  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  State,  From  Ihene  it  is  possible 
to  run  flat-boats,  barges  and  rafts  of  timlier  into  the  Ohio  River,  and  also  by  the 
river  Cttrrent,  without  any  eost  save  tlie  hire  of  neeenwuv  pilot  and  hfindn  to  man 
the  boats,  to  Kew  Orleans,  thus  giving  to  all  the  power  of  reaching  ocean  traus- 
portal  ion  at  small  cost.^' 

So  mnch  by  way  of  generality  as  to  the  extent  of  her  waterways.  The  system 
of  waterways  is  one  of  the  moi^t  important  on  the  continent  {m  goes  almost  with- 
out Baying),  and  the  United  States  Govenmient  has  recently  begun  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  Slate* 

Of  course,  the  reflection  is  familiar  how  waterways  not  onl}'  compel  decent 
lates  in  railroads  subject  to  their  competition,  but  incite  coinpeiitiou  in  lines  of 
transportation  availing  themselves  of  thene  water  hiL'hways. 

But  there  is  another  fculure  of  Kentucky  Hi  vers  which  is  impressing,  and 
that  18  a  remarkable  parallelism,  and  the  almost  inevitable  c<jmpelition  lnjlween 
tbcm  (as  it  were)  for  the  future  business  to  be  transacted  upon  them.  Let  one 
look  how  the  Big  Sandy,  the  Licking,  the  Kentucky,  the  Rrjlling  Fork,  the  Green, 
the  Cnmberland,  with  all  tlieir  branches,  conic  into  the  Ohio.  Just  retlect  in  the 
Ajtiire  the  small  sleamboata  and  barge  lines  that  will  come  into  vogue  upon  these, 
and  ace  how,  to  enterprises  situated  between  and  near  these  streams,  ctmi pet Ing 
rates  will  be  offen^d  by  lines  of  tfansiM>rtation  on  separate  streams  competing  for 
the  business  of  these  enteq.irises.  I  know  of  nothing  to  which  to  compare  it, 
except  in  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Marjiand,  where  small  sh>ops  and 
echooners  nm  up  creeks  and  rivers  within  a  mile  or  two  of  each  other,  and  bid 
sharply  for  the  business  of  the  fanners — in  the  former  c^ise  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; in  the  latter  for  Baltimore, 

WATEB-POWERS. 

It  la  a  corollary,  from  the  Innumerahle  streams  of  Kentucky,  their  sources, 
rocks  through  which  they  have  cut  their  way  and  the  many  **  rapids*'  in  their 
!s,  that  there  arc  many  tine  water-powers  on  them.  No  comprehensive  esti- 
mate can  be  given  of  them,  and  I  do  not  know  tliiit  any  bas  ever  l>een  made;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  going  amiss  of  plenty  of  them  if  intelligent  search 
be  made,  iQoat  particularly  on  the  east  side  of  the  State. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

I  quote  from  Dr.  Robert  Peier,  cliemist  of  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey, 
an  agricultural  chendst  and  practieal  agriculturist  of  large  experience : 

Geologists  inform  us  that,  even  in  strnta  which  hud  been  deposited  or  formed 
At  the  same  geological  time,  the  rock-layers  at  the  North  are  Bomelinu^s  ftjnned  of 
coarse* grained,  insoluble,  sill cio us  material,  while  those  farther  South  and  West 
itelUneslones  or  fine-grained  sludes,  rich  In  phoephates  and  othtT  soluble  materials. 

AnoUier  geological  cause  of  the  comparative  fertility  of  Kentucky  soils  is, 
that  these  rock  strata  out  of  which  they  were  formed,  and  which  are  made  up  of 
the  most  finely  divided  or  soluble  materials,  were  raised  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  primeval  ocean  very  early  in  geological  history,  and  have  therefore  been 
czpooed  to  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  atmospheric  agenciea  for  immtnae 
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ujiknown  iigc**,  »i>  lliiit  «toils  formrd  of  these  rocks  alone  have  been  gradoally  pro- 
doced  to  n  much  grrntcr  depth  ihan  Is  to  lie  obsMervf^d  in  almost  any  other  country. 
Soils  tliUH  fitniK'd,  tii  plnce,  out  t^f  the  rock  atniia  on  which  they  rest  ere  culled  by 
writers  **8iHU'ntary  soils  "  and  siiid  to  have  Ui^uaUy  little  depth.  They  are  hardly 
known  over  tlie  broad  espanFe  of  our  continent  north  and  west  of  Kentucky,  the 
whole  of  that  extensive  region  iM-big  covered  by  a  mixed  depogit  of  clay,  sand^ 
j^ravel  ami  iKiulders  called  the  "drift/*  made  up  of  the  debris  of  more  northern 
rock  Blralft,  which  have  lieen  carried,  during  long  periods  of  polar  refrlgeml ion, 
by  the  immense  glaciers  which  Iheu  ooveriKl  a  great  portion  of  the  Northern 
Hctniflphere, 

Tliiis  mixed  de|>o8it,  made  up  largely  of  coarse  and  hard  Bilicious  materials, 
whicli  so  covers  the  country  of  the  great  Northwettt  that  scientific  observers  of 
the  North  have  HH^erird  that  the  soil  is  nt»t  affected  by  itg  undrrlying  rock 
stratum,  does  not  seem  to  have  croased  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River  to  enter 
Kentucky.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  ptdar  icx^-fi«4d  s<?cms  to  have  been  near 
the  line  of  our  latitude^  and  the  gre4\t  stream  of  water  flowing  from  it,  carrying 
its  gravel  and  sand,  defletHed  by  the  river  valley  and  by  the  elevated  table-land  of 
our  ancient  rocks,  was  turned  west  of  our  State,  leaving  undlslurl*ed  and  unburied 
the  ricli  soil  which  had  lieen  produced  in  the  long  period  during  which  those  rockfl 
had  been  rftifle<l  above  tlie  ocean  leveL 

To  these  fortunate  geological  condltionB,  therefore^  are  oar  Kentucky  soils 
greatly  indebted  for  their  fertility  and  for  the  extremely  fine  elate  of  division  of 
their  constituent  parliclc*s.  In  the  great  mnjority  of  these  soilB  analyzed  by  the 
present  writer,  the  giliciims  particles  left  after  digesting  the  soils  in  chtorobydric 
acid  of  specitic  gravity  1.1  aU  pauused  through  a  line  sieve  which  had  sixteen  hun- 
dred meshes  in  the  centimetre  square.  All  sclentiflc  writers  on  soils  attach  the 
greatest  Iniporltinco  to  llie  relative  fineness  of  the  particles  which  form  theoL 
Mons.  DeGaspjirin  ("Terres  Arables/*  ^me.  ed.,  p.  33)  says:  " It  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten that  the  nutritive  power  of  a  Hoil^  other  thtn:^  being  equal,  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  llnem^s  of  the  |>artieh"s  wliich  compotie  ji;"  so  much  so,  Indoed^ 
that  when  a  soil  »s  to  bu  ciiemically  analyzed,  only  the  "fine  earth,"  or  that  por- 
tion which  will  pat<8  through  a  sieve  having  ten  wires  to  the  centimetre,  ia  taken 
for  the  analys^is,  the  ciiaiiwr  part  being  considered  practically  inert  as  to  plant 
nouritihment — only  a  skeU'ton,  which  Is  not  to  l*e  taken  into  account  when  esti- 
mating the  fertility  of  a  si»il;  and  this  Is  especially  true  when  the  coarser  particles 
are  of  qiiartx,  or  souie  hard  silicate  not  readily  to  be  disintegrated  or  decomposed 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  wejithertng,  or  which  do  not  contain  any  essential  ele* 
ment  of  plant  nourinhmrnu 

In  lliis  iuqjoriat^t  puriicular  our  Kentucky  soils  are  more  >i^luable  than  the 
great  IxkK  of  those  of  the  great  Nurtliwciit;  that  not  only  are  their  constituent 
particles  very  minutL-ly  divided^  liul  evrn  these,  flue  enough  to  pass  tlirough  the 
mesiiert  of  the  finest  sieve  above  deBcril)ed,  are  not  entirely  fine  sand  of  8Uica»  btit 
contain  a  coiiisiderable  proportion  of  tine  {larticles  of  det^iomposable  silicates, 
whieh  in  the  process  of  weathering  help  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  essenllal  plant 
food  and  make  the  soils  very  dundile.  In  some  of  his  analyses  of  Kentucky  sotls 
the  writer  has  fovmd  as  nuieh  us  2  0  per  cent,  of  pwitash  iji  tlie  line  silieious  residue 
oi  a  soil  which  was  left  aller  a  week's  digestion  in  diluted  chlorohydric  acid,  but 
w^hich  w  ould  gradually  l)e  unloekt-d  and  made  available  for  plant  growth  under 
the  influence  of  time  and  the  atmospheric  agencies. 

The  late  Dr.  David  D-  Owen,  formt^r  director  of  the  Kentucky  Geological 
Purvey,  placed  in  tlie  writer's  possession  a  strieii  of  samples  of  soils  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  celebrated  exploration  of  the  gre4it  Northwestern  territory 
ibr  the  United  States  Government  iii  1847-50,  some  of  which  the  writer  analyzed. 
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the  n^iilta  in  Vol.  IV..  O.  8.,  Kentucky  GooIoRical  Reptjclfi.  Tbfsc  ftoils, 
dULTRcteristicortho  brst  of  this  gr*'fit  pniirie  region,  are  niostly  very  dark  colorcnl, 
flomplimes  almost  black,  from  the  prrm'oce  of  a  large  proportion  of  or;^uiic  mntlcr, 
fiomt*  of  which  is  pcaly  or  iseuii-hiUiinincjus — of  little  value  for  plunt  fooU^Llcrived 
from  the  decomposiog  remains  of  many  suereatiivu  growths  of  gnisgcs  or  uqiintic 
plauiti  in  n*<*inl  or  foniier  a^t's;  but  in  them  all,  and  In  gome  of  tliem  in  very 
large  proportion,  are  visible  ^min»  of  quart zose  Band,  rcdiieiinj  niatmally  the 
quai]tity  of  "tine  airtli/' and  c«*nsequeutly  the  durability*  of  these  t^uiln  AVliile 
be  organic  matten* — the  djirk  vegetable  mould,  give  to  aucJi  sotlti  greut  fertility  lit 
St,  and  cultivation  is  facilitated  by  the  saudy  ingredient,  the  durubihty  (»f  such 
soils  without  the  aid  of  artllicial  fertilizers  would  iKt  niueli  Icfis  Ibari  tlint  of  u\it 
beat  Kentucky  tioilSf  which  couljiin  no  coar»e  Biiud,  but  are  altogether  ''fine  earth," 
made  up  piirtly  of  dectjmpowible  gilic4ite8.  By  reliable  acconute,  tlie  ohler  pndrie 
fwiners  And  it  necessiiry  even  now  to  reBi>rt  to  artificial  fertilizers,  while  tin  the 
best  landrt  of  Kentucky  cropping  for  a  liundretl  years  haB  not  yet  l^rouglit  alx>iit 
this  nec:e.««»iiy,  nor  will  it  perhaj>«  for  bundrefla  of  years  more,  where  the  Koil  rests 
on  adrconq«»s!dde  linicstone  which  annually  gives  up  in  solution  to  the  Holl  above 
in  neb  essenlial  mineral  plant  food  as  may  be  removed  from  It  by  a  judicioiu 
stem  of  culture. 

Tne  great  wheat-growing  region  of  ilit^  Nort Invest,  known  us  the  HisX  River 
Valley,  is  unmoditled  glacial  drill,  unti  the  eJcliuustion  by  the  preneul  liystem  of 
cuItUTc  may  Ihj  confidently  pre^lieted. 

In  the  Miflsiiisippi  bottom  Kentucky  ha«  some  820  square  miles,  lying  l>etween 
the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Rivin*,  in  Fulton  and  the  southern  parts  of  Hick 
mAu,  Gnivea  and  Calloway  Countiea.  This  is  part  of  a  great  belt  nf  couulrj- 
fiuuous  for  its  mellow  rich  lands  and  ae  a  cotton-producing  regiou*  Then,  near 
by  is  considerable  of  the  hen  aoi!^  one  of  the  most  enduring  and  fertile  of  ail  soilg 
in  the  country. 

No  State  of  this  Union  poBsesaeB  a  rounder  or  more  symmetrical  agriculture 
than  Kentucky.  Its  many-sidednees  Ib  mo^t  impreHsive.  The  variety  of  priKlucta 
10  striking  enough,  but  the  force  and  strength  in  mnny  of  them  are  what  conspire 
lo  give  the  Stat©  such  potency  and  weight  in  tlje  scale  of  Feileral  agriculture. 

The  product  for  which  Kentucky  is  most  noted  is  tobacco.  According  lo  the 
last  Census  Report,  Kentucky  tidces  first  rank  as  a  tobaeeo-growing  Slate,  pro- 
ducing more  than  double  the  quantity  of  any  otiier  StaH;,  and  more  tluui  one-third 
of  the  entire  amount  protluctnl  in  tlie  L*nion-  The  entire  area  covert*d  by  the  crop 
for  187iM-3fiJ20  aen^)  iihowB  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  756.77  pounds.  Tho 
RTi-a  of  its  cultivation  is  xviflening  every  year,  extending  into  the  mountainous 
(liRiriels  on  the  eai?t,  and  contracting  the  limits  of  tlie  blue-grass  region  in  tlie 
central  jiMjrlion  of  the  State. 

There  are  eight  tobacco^growing  dlstrictb  in  Kentucky  recognized  liy  the 
trad(\  each  having  some  peculiarities  of  soU,  producing  types  more  or  less  dis* 
liuct.     These  districts  are : 

L  Paducah  or  western  district,  embracing  the  counties  of  Fulton,  Hiekiuan, 
graves,  Ballard,  McCrackenj  Marshall  and  Calloway, 

11.  Ohio  River  district,  euil^ruciug  the  counties  of  Livtngfitou,  Crittenden, 
Caldwell,  Lyon,  Hanc<iek,  Breckenridge  and  Mejide,  in  two  sepamte  lH>diBS,  the 
Lower  Green  River  district  lying  between  them,  with  its  coal  measures. 

TIL  Lower  Green  River  district,  erubnicing  the  counties  of  Henderson, 
tJnion»  Da^  iese,  Welister,  Hopkins,  McLciin  and  Muhlenburg^  resembling  iidjii- 
cent  districts  of  Indiana  and  Illiuoii^. 

rV*    Green  River  district,  cml*i^ciniF  the  counties  of  BuUar  and  Ohio, 
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\.  Upper  Green  River  district^  embimdng  thccuuntiesof  Barren,  Warren^ 
Hardin,  Graypon  Edmonson,  Hart»  Green,  La  Une,  Marion,  Taylor  aad  Allen, 

Vt.  Clarksville  district,  embrncing  Ihe  counties  of  Trigg,  Christian,  Todd, 
Logan  and  Simpson,  and  seven  counties  \n  TennesBce. 

VIL  Cumberland  River  district,  embnicing  the  counties  of  Metcalfe,  HuBsell, 
Adair  Clinton,  Cuml»erland,  Monroe,  Casey,  Wayne  and  Pulaski. 

VIII  Wlutc  Burley  district,  embracing  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Boom.'  County  district,  the  Ma^n  County  district,  Ibe  Pendl»^tnri  County  dislrid 
and  I  lie  Kentucky  River  district  The  following  c*Hmtif6  are  m>w  included  in 
the  While  Burley  district,  though  it  is  rapidly  wideuLni^,  and  may  soon  embrace 
several  other  districts:  Boone,  Kenton,  Campliell,  Gallatin,  Grant,  IVndleton, 
Bracken,  Cfirroll,  Owen,  Harrison,  Robertson,  Mason,  Lewis,  Fleming,  Montgom- 
ery, Nicholas,  Bimrlhin,  Scntt,  Franklin,  Henry,  Trimble,  Oldham,  Shell>y  and 
Woodfonl  The  cultivation  of  the  White  Burley  is  even  invading  the  blue-grasB^ 
region  of  Fayette  and  the  surrounding  counties. 

FRcrra, 

Although  Kentucky  has  not  gained  prominence  as  a  fruit  State,  there  Is 
thereby  no  necessary  implicaticm  against  her  soil  and  climate  with  reference  to 
fruit  production.  Owing  to  her  great  variety  of  soils  and  the  character  of  her 
elimntes.  it  must  be  seen  that  the  Slate  is  capable  of  producing  a  grwil  variety  of 
fruits.  From  the  low  elevation  al»ove  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  her  rich  alluvion  on 
her  western  border,  witli  its  w^arm  mellow  sail,  to  the  altitudes  of  the  mountains 
on  her  eastern  hordcr,  is  a  great  range.  In  the  lulter  arc'a,  by  way  of  distinguish- 
menl  lri»m  the  fonm  r,  tho  cherry,  |)lums,  raj*plM«rry,  gooseberry,  currant,  and 
varieties  of  apple  and  pear,  requiring  gt^utTally  a  nuich  higher  latitude,  are '*  at 
home.'*  Further  west  and  south ,  those  fruits  c<immon  to  much  of  the  coimtry  at 
large  should  receive  greater  consideration  for  the  possibility  of  earllness  than 
they  have — early  upphs,  peaches,  pe^irs,  stniwberrles,  grapes,  rappbtirries,  etc 
The  railroads  in  the  latter  ar^ja  offer  great  conveniences  for  transj>ortation  to 
market  and  have  measuraUty  stimulated  production.  If  it  l>e  said  that  the  pro- 
duction of  early  fruits  is  ovimlone,  the  answer  is  that  tliere  is  wide  scop©  for 
Improvement  in  metliods  in  many  regards. 

VEOETAm*E8. 

It  need  hardly  Ixt  mud  to  any  American  rcaider  that  there  !a  nothing  to 
the  prtxluction  of  any  vegetable  in  Kenlucrky  that  is  common  to  the  country  st 
large,  and  early  peas,  l»eans,  polatocii,  toraalot^,  etc.,  otTer  a  lair  Held  for  operations. 

The  author  of  this  book  hjis  vifttted  many  times  various  parts  of  tho  State  of^ 
Kentucky,  and  he  has  leisurely  observed  some  of  its  choicest  areas.  It  is  certidnly 
no  disparagement  to  any  other  portion  of  the  LTnited  States  to  say  that  there  is 
no  more  beautiful  and  celebrated  area  in  the  country,  in  point  of  pastoral  attrac- 
tlveness»  than  the  blue-grass  region.  Its  celebrity  is  almost  w^orld-wide.  "Tho 
blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  "  sounds  upon  tho  eiir  like  an  incj^mtatiun,  and  tho 
name  seems  to  invidve  the  imagination  and  memory  in  a  delicious  spell,  in  which 
it  is  next  to  imptjseible  to  tell  which  of  IhcHe  faculties  plays  the  greater  part.  It 
ifl  a  sort  of  modern  Arcadia  and  rife  witli  bucolic  suggestions.  It  stands  to  all 
well-infonned  and  apfuedative  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  as  the  climax  ofj 
pastor:vl  life — ^the  Eden  of  the  stock-rtdser,  the  Elysium  of  the  cultured  dntimrr, 
Its  magnifieent  parks,  clad  with  its  famnus  grass,*  where  gr?ize  its  renowned 
herds;  the  wide-B[) reading,  towering  trees  gracing  these  parkLs;  tho  ornate, 
spacious,  costly  homes,  where  wealth,  beauty  and  culture  disperiso  tlieir  fascina- 
tions to  the  grandly-welcomed  guest,  bind  tlie  heart  in  the  gracions  fetters  of 

Kentucky  bluc^srin  (Pm  prmUiuu)^ 
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their  kindly  sjicll.  TUere  Ihe  iieJltuid  Hlr<»niH  mcimders  in  silvery  Binuousness, 
and  the  f^pfLrkliug  brook  leups  and  laughs  iu  a  glcc«  as  though  glact^me  aud  blest 
in  the  privilege  uf  its  prvMy  and  tirek^s  gamtxile;  there  10  the  mo&t  celebriiled 
borne  of  the  lordly  Short  Morn  ;  there  is  to  be  foimd  the  fleetest  and  moBt  endtir- 
ing  racer;  thither  resort,  as  to  both  a  Jlfica  and  the  choictst  mart,  tlie  "wealthiest 
and  Ik- felt  known  eloi  k-misprs  of  ttrcnt  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Cnnflda,  lo 
add  to  their  fame  rind  forliine  t^eh  cijons  from  the  horses,  cuttle  and  sheep  of  the 
Kentucky  breeders.  It  is  a  weallhy,  ciillnred,  glorious  eounlry.  The  bank«  are 
crammed  with  niuney ;  for  the  stoekruij^'i-H  iliere  have  got  almost  fnbuiona  prices 
for  their  stoek,  ll  is,  U'tter  than  all  yet  said,  a  land  of  *'  fair  women  and  braTe 
men-**  Who  »hall  tell  of  the  indeficrilmble  union  of  channs  in  tho  w^omen — '*the 
ripe  and  real,"  the  rich,  round,  sumptuous  bejiuty,  with  its  voluptuous  spell,  and 
vet  the  Bpirilnal  grace,  the  aUnosphere  of  higher  life,  the  hoTering  halo  so  rife  of 
commerce  with  the  ekies?  When  one  thinks  of  their  tiylphid  grace,  their  luxu- 
riant symmetry,  the  soft  enchanlmenls  of  their  gh>noua  tiguree,  one  is  remindetl 
of  Suckling's  beauty  in  the  famous  Imllad  on  Ibu  Eui*t(T  wedding.  When  one  sees 
the  light  irradiating  them  and  doniinuling  Iht  beholder,  one  thinks  of  how^- 

*'S<nil  U  fonn  and  doth  th«  body  malce;" 

or  of  that  other  sentiment : 

'*  The  eloquent  blood 
Shone  In  her  cheek,  and  &o  dUiincdy  wrought. 
One  could  not  tell  if  toulor  body  thought." 

No  one  can  be  unobservant  of  the  superb  ph.vsique  so  conuntJU  araonij  the 
men  of  Uiat  country.  Nowhere  can  there  be  seen  as  many  uien  of  flue  height 
and  vigor  Prof,  Procter,  in  one  of  his  puhlieulious,  says:  *'  That  the  conditions 
are  mo^t  favorable  for  the  produeliou  of  a  vlgoruus  race  of  men  is  attested  by  the 
tables  of  measurements  of  the  Uiiiled  States  voluntt^era  during  the  civil  war  by 
A-  B.  GUndd.  The  soldiers  Iwirn  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  excelled  all  others 
in  height,  weight,  circumference  around  the  head,  circumference  of  chest,  rati<» 
of  weight  lo  Btalure,  and  proportional  number  of  tidl  men  in  tjach  iOO,OUt)  of 
same  nativity." 

He  also  sjiys :  "  The  speed  and  endurance  of  the  Kentucky  horse,  and  the 
iipcrior  development  of  all  kinds  of  doiiM^f^tic  animals  of  the  Slate,  are  well 
known,-'  This  development  of  duniestic  auimalSj  it  is  very  generally  agreed,  i^ 
owing  to  the  largo  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  iu  the  soil  available  for  ph»ut 
food.  It  is  a  condition  of  mn\  deslim^d  tu  dltitinguiBh  parts  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  and  possibly  some  other  Southern  StJites. 

This  blue-grass  region  has  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  or  one-fourth  the 
Bute.    Its  elevation  is  lirom  80O  to  1,150  J'eet  above  the  Bea. 


HEALTHFULNESS. 

It  is  a  natural  transition  from  a  portrayal  of  the  vigor  of  the  men  and  women 
to  the  t<»pic  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  Stale,    From  Prof.  Procter  we  quote: 

**  In  heal thfulness  the  Stale  nmks  high.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Death  to  population  was, 
in  1850, 1.53  per  cent.;  in  1860,  \,i^  per  cent.,  in  1870, 1.09  per  cent.;  in  1880,  072 
per  cent,  ♦  «  #  The  high  elevation,  pertlct  drainage,  salubrity  of  climate 
aad  purity  of  waters  combine  fiivorably,  and  insure  health  and  vigor  to  the 
population." 

PROXIMITY  TO  MARKETS. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  is  s'mgulnHy  blessed  in  another  respect — she  fs  in  the 
very  center  of  populatioiL  The  United  States  Censoa  for  1880  places  the  center 
of  population  for  the  entire  country  in  Kentucky,  eight  mrlea  west  by  eouth  from 
Cincinnati,    To  Cincinniiti  the  cili2enH  of  Kentucky  have  accoaa  by  w«ter  for  a 
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large  area  of  the  State.    Near  are  other  coiiBiderable  cities — ^Indianapolis,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Louisville  and  others. 

The  prices  of  lands  in  Kentucky  are  much  lower  than  in  the  competing 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  theee 
States  share  with  Kentucky  the  benefits  of  the  Ohio  River. 

PLACES  OP  4,000  INHABITANTS  AND  OVER. 

The  places  of  4,000  population  and  upwards,  according  to  the  last  (tenth) 
United  States  Census,  are:  Bowling  Green,  5,114;  Covington,  29,720;  Prankfort 
(capital),  6,958;  Henderson,  5,305 ;  Hopkinsville,  4,229 ;  Lexington,  16,656;  Louis- 
ville, 123,758;  Maysville.  5,220;  Newport,  20,433;  Owensboro,  6,231;  Paducah, 
8,086.  Louisville  is  a  great  whiskey  and  tobacco  mart  particularly,  and  by  reason 
of  her  location  and  facility  for  procurement  of  and  proximity  to  raw  materials, 
must  always  manufacture  much  tobacco,  whiskey,  articles  of  hemp  (in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  State  has  long  held  the  supremacy)  and  flour.  The  city 
ought  some  day  to  be  a  great  place  for  manufacturing  furniture,  paper  from  wood 
pulp,  and  in  the  production  of  many  articles  in  the  iron  line. 


TENNESSEE. 


Tenneeece  has  for  its  norilieni  lw>imfliirT  Virg-iniu  itnd  Kentucky;  on  the  east 
7ortfi  Carolinii;  on  the  south,  OctjrgiBt  Aluhanm  and  MisiilBsipph  wliiieon  the 
it  is  separated  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri  hv  tlie  MissiBsippi  River.  The 
population  of  the  8tnte  in  i 880  wan  l,542,35t>— l,52r>,057  native  and  lG,7aS  foreign; 
!,138,8:n  wliite  and  403,151  colored- 

Cuurerniiig  tlie  gt*neral  features  of  tliis  State,  nothing  more  aecurale  or  satis* 
fwlory  could  be  presenteil  than  the  followiug'  from  tlie  Uepoii.  of  tlie  Tt-ntlt 
Census.  It  was  prepared  iiy  tlie  eminent  geologij^t,  Janies  M.  Stitford,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D,,  M.  D.,  State  Get ihi "fist  of  Tennessee,  and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Katiiral 
History  In  Vanderhilt  University: 

The  southern  houndary  of  Tennessee  coincides  mostly  willi  the  parallel  of 
latitade  SS**  north;  its  nortliern  limit  is  a  broken  line  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  B6*  4r.  In  genenil  outline  the  State  Ims  approximately  the  figure  of  a  long 
rtiomlxiid.  ltd  tnean  length  from  east  to  west  I0  about  385  miles,  while  Ite  mean 
breadth  cannot  be  mucli  over  109  miles.  Its  laud  area  is  estimated  to  be  41,750 
Bqttare  miles;  1(0  water  surface  300  square  miles. 

VARIETY  IN  NATURAL  FEATURES. 

The  lenglh  of  the  State,  and  the  fact  that  it  reaches,  in  its  nhbon-Iike  form, 
from  the  crest  of  a  grejit  mountain  range  on  the  east  l<i  the  very  low  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Mis5iiBsippi  on  the  west,  through  a  varied  territory,  gives  to  Tennessee  its 
most  prominent  characteristic,  to  wit:  great  variety.  Tbia  is  seen  in  its  topog* 
raphy,  gef >logy,  snil,  climate,  agricultar*,  and  we  may  say  in  the  character  and 
bftbita  of  its  population. 

Nearly  all  the  important  physical  and  geological  features  of  the  States 
aroimd  it  are  reprenented  more  or  less  (gnr3Up(*d  as  if  for  contrast)  within  its 
bonlers.  Tejvnet*see  Imti,  for  example,  on  the  one  hand,  fomc  of  the  greatest 
mountain  ridges  of  the  Apalachian.x,  with  their*  bald  *  summits  and  ancient  roeiita; 
on  the  other,  the  low  land,  cypress  swamps  and  alluvial  beds  of  the  Misaisslppl 
River.  It  has  also  well  represented  the  singular  fiarallel  valleys  and  ridges  of 
Middle  Virginia;  the  highlands,  the  *  barrens'  and  tiio  rich  limestone  lands  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  orange-colored  sand-hills,  the  cretaceous  beds  and  cotton  &oil8 
of  Northern  Mississippi.  The  same  variety  and  contrast  exiat  in  the  matter  of 
Climatrs,  especially  as  to  summer  temperatures. 

GENERAL   TOPOGRAPHY  AND  ELEVATION. 

To  aid  in  understanding  the  toj^ograjiby  of  the  Slate,  it  will  be  well  to 
me  and  have  in  mind  a  great  horizontal  plane,  having  an  elevation  of  IKK) 
E  Ahive  the  s<*a,  with  which  to  compare  the  general  surface.  Throwing  out  of 
view  for  the  moment  some  of  the  local  geographical  features — that  is  to  soy,  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  eastern  portion  and  the  basins  and  valleys  of  the  western, 
the  general  surface  coincides  more  or  less  with  this  plane.    I  say  more  or  less,  for 
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the  Boriace  is  in  a  degree  a  warped  one,  coinciding  at  very  many  points  with  the 
plane,  but  at  others  either  rising  above  or  sinking  below  it. 

The  parts  of  the  State  approximately  coinciding  with  our  assumed  plane  of 
900  feet  elevation,  or  at  least  directly  referable  to  it,  are  the  great  divisions  named  : 
The  pUteau  slope  of  West  Tennessee,  the  highhind  rim  of  Middle  Tennessee  and 
the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee. 

The  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  in  its  upper  or  northern  part,  is  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plane,  while  in  its  central  and  southern  parts  it  at  first 
coincides  and  then  very  gradually  falls  below  it.  The  highlands  of  Middle 
Tennessee  in  some  counties,  as  in  Lawrence  and. Wayne,  present  a  flat  surface 
100  feet  higher  than  our  assumed  reference  plane,  while  in  Montgomery  and 
adjoining  counties  the  corresponding  highlands  are  considerably  lower.  Tlie 
*  ridge  *  in  West  Tennessee  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
Hivers,  and  including  the  siunmit  line  of  the  great  plateau  slope,  must  at  some 
points  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  the  plane.  Westward,  however,  the 
general  surface  sloping  off  towards  the  Mississippi  falls  considerably  below,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  terminating  at  an  average  elevation  of  not  far  from  400  feet 
along  the  edge  of  the  bluff  escarpment  which  faces  the  alluvial  plane  of  the  great 
rivor. 

Upon  the  surface,  as  described,  rest  the  mountains  of  the  State,  the  most 
important  being  the  great  ranges  of  the  Unaka  Region  and  the  Cumberland 
Table-land.  Cut  out  of  it  and  below  it  are  the  central  Ixasin  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
the  western  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Mississippi  Bottom  Region. 

Politically,  the  State  is  divided  into  three  large  divisions,  namely:  West 
Tennessee,  Middle  Tennessee  and  East  Tennessee.  The  first  embraces  all  the 
counties  between  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  including  the  whole  of 
Hardin  County,  altogether  less  than  one-third  of  the  State;  the  second  the 
counties  between  the  Tennessee  River  and  a  line  approximately  dividing  longi- 
tudinally the  Cumberland  Table-land,  the  largest  division ;  and  the  third  all  the 
remaining  counties  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  State. 

CLIMATE. 

As  already  stated,  in  climate,  as  in  other  natural  features,  the  State  presents 
a  marked  variety,  This  is  especially  true  of  summer  temperatures.  The  valley 
lands  of  upper  East  Tennessee  have  the  summers  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey ;  the 
lowlands  of  Middle  Tennessee  have  the  summers  of  the  northern  part  of  Georgia; 
while  West  Tennessee  is  warmed  by  the  summer  of  the  central  parts  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  And  further,  there  is,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  an  extended 
line  of  high  points  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State  which  have  the  cool  breeases 
of  a  Canadian  summer,  and  are,  to  some  extent,  clothed  with  a  Canadian  flora. 
The  climate  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  its  mountains,  is,  in  general,  midway  in 
character  between  that  of  a  temperate  and  that  of  a  sub-tropiciil  region,  or  rather 
it  combines  the  milder  features  of  the  two.  In  common  with  a  large  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  climate  is  subject  to  comparatively  great  extremes, 
yet  these  extremes  never  reach  the  excessive  cold  of  the  Northern  States  or  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  tropics. 

Herbage  is  often  green  throughout  the  year,  and  ojittle  can  genc'i-ally  graze, 
with  but  little  interruption  from  cold  or  snow,  during  all  the  months  of  the 
winter.  Many  shrubs  which,  in  States  farther  north,  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
winter,  here  not  unfrequently  retain  them  the  year  round. 

The  daily  changes  of  temperature  are  considerable,  and,  in  common  with  a 
large  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  State  has  a  full,  share  of  humidity  and 
suflicient  rains.    It  is  a  part  of  the  region  of  which  it  is  said  "  cotton.  Indian  com 
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luid  the  cane  find  their  natural  climute  here,  but  iioi  elsewhere  in  &uy  consideralild 
degree  beyond  tlie  tropics  " 

The  annuttl  mean  teraperftture  along  a  parallel  rtinnmg  longitudinally 
through  the  luitidleof  the  State  is,  according  to  the  best  observations  and  eati- 
maies»obout  fiO.5^  for  West  Tennessee.  58,5''  for  Middle  Tennessee,  on  the  meridian 
of  Nashville,  iind  ST.S**  for  the  Yalley  of  Ens^t  Tennessee,  the  ran^^e  being  3*=".  For 
the  annual  means  of  parts  of  West  and  Middle  Tennessee  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  one  dri^ree  may  l»e  subtracted  from  each  of  the  aUovo 
numtiers  respectively,  and  for  parts  ne^r  the  southern  boundary  one  dcinec  a<ldL'd. 
In  East  Tenne!<*;ec  two  degrees  must  lie  ndrled  and  subtracted  respectively  for  the 
northern  and  sontbeni  means.  These  approximatioua  are  the  best  that  can  be 
made  at  present*  In  making  them,  the  tem[>erature8  of  the  mountain  divisions, 
namely:  the  Cumberland  Tableland  and  the  Unaka  Region,  have  not  been 
considered. 

The  length  of  the  period  between  the  !ast  killing  fnist  of  spring  and  the 
first  killing  frost  of  nutuuMi  is  ti>  tlie  HgricuUurist  an  important  clement  of  cli* 
uaUe.  It  ie  the  nicahitre  of  the  growing  siasun,  at  least  so  far  as  the  cotton-plant 
Ifi  eoncernt*d.  Xot  hicludtng  the  mountain.s  tlie  avornge  tune  for  the  last  kilFmg 
frost  of  spring  is  the  mnhlle  of  Ajuil  in  the  northern  counties  of  the  Stiite, 
eicepling  in  ttio5«e  ut'  t\p[wr  East  Tennessee,  inhere  it  occurs  a  few  days  later.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  Btate  it  is  a  v^eek  sooner.  The  average  time  of  the  first 
killing  frost  of  nutmnn  in  the  northern  counties  is  the  middle  of  October.  It 
occurs  a  few  days  earlirr  in  upper  E»st  Tennessee,  and  a  iveek  later  in  the 
southern  counties  of  liie  State.  The  numVjer  of  duys  between  tiiese  frosts — tUat 
of  spring  and  that  of  autumn — averages  IHf*  for  the  northern  part  of  the  Stite 
and  20S  for  the  southern,  FroBts,  of  coarse,  may  occtir  respectively  beforiT  or 
after  the  times  specified,  but  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  Early  frosts  l>e:-nn 
to  be  a  source  of  appreliension  l>cfore  the  last  of  Septemlier,  etipecnally  in  the 
more  northern  jvorlions  of  the  State^  and  the  cotton  crop  often  suffers  more  or 
lese  from  them.  The  hitltude  of  TL'nncssee  is  such  that  a  fall  of  t\^  o  degrees  of 
temperature  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Stale  migiit  caujie  a  kilb'ng  frost,  resulting 
in  the  deslnielion  of  the  cottun-plants,  while  the  same  fall  in  the  sotithern  part 
would  leave  them  intact.  The  length  of  the  growing  season  for  cotton  is,  at  tliH 
best,  short  enough  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  where  so  slight  a  cliange 
of  tempeniture  produces  such  results,  we  ciu  readily  see  how,  in  the  nortbcra 
part,  it  may  l>e  generally  too  short  for  full  crops,  which  in  reality  it  is.  It  amounts 
to  nearly  the  same  thing  to  say  that  the  mm  gin  of  the  cotton-growing  section  of 
the  country  runs  through  Tennessee.  In  an  insjxction  of  the  map  showing 
^»ercentage  of  aggregate  areas  in  cotton,  aa  compared  with  the  entire  area  of  any 
given  region,  it  is  seen  that  the  counties  in  Tennessee  which  plant  and  produce 
the  most  cotton  are  strikingly  the  most  s<juthc^rly  ones,  and  that  from  these  the 
pr<Kliiction  decreases  ahiumt  uniformly  as  we  go  north.  This  is  especially  so  in 
West  Tennessee,  Now,  in  explanation  of  this,  in  great  part  at  least,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  isotlierms  or  lines  of  equal  temperature  for  spring  and  fail  extend 
w*.'Bt -north west  tliroiigbout  the  State,  say  parallel  with  a  lino  running  througlt 
Chaltan«X3gH  and  Ti  cnton  or  thereabout.  This  shows  the  southwestern  comer  to 
be  the  warmest,  nnd  brre  is  otir  great  center  of  cotton  culture.  The  greater 
warmth  stinmktes  the  ctUton,  and»  by  throwing  back  the  killing  frosts,  increase* 
the  length  of  the  growing  season.  The  soils  have  their  influence,  but  that  they 
are  not  dominant  in  this  distribution  of  percentage  cuUurc  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  as  we  go  north  the  decrease  occurs,  though  the  soils  and  elevation  remain 
essentially  tho  same.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  as  we  go  eastward  from  each  of 
the  two  centers  of  cotton  cidture,  (the  so utli westerly  comer  of  the  State  and  the 
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southern  part  of  the  central  basin,)  the  percentage  of  cotton  cultore  rapidly 
decreases.  The  temperature  and  high  elevation  obviously  have  much  to  do  with 
this  decrease. 

The  rainfall  for  seven  years  (1878-1879)  was:  At  Memphis,  54.40 inches;  at 
Nashville,  51.98  inches,  and  at  Knoxville,  54.52  inches,  giving  a  mean  of  53.G0 
inches.  Our  data  indicate  that  we  have  the  least  rain  in  autumn,  and  the  most  in 
winter  and  spring,  yet  so  distributed  through  the  months  as  to  prevent  a  ly 
marked  distinction  into  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  most  favorable  seasons  are 
those  in  which  the  rainfall  is  about  mean,  provided  it  is  suitably  distributed 
among  the  months.  It  is  more  frequently  too  dry  than  too  wet  during  the 
summer. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

In  minerals  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union.  She  stands 
among  the  first  of  the  Southern  States  that  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
found  to  possess  such  vast  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  She  furnishes  the  most 
costly  and  beautiful  marble.  Other  minerals,  such  as  building  stones,  roofing 
slates,  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  exist  in  quantities.  The  following  in  reference  to  the 
minerals  of  the  State  is  from  the  pen  of  Henry  E.  Col  ton,  Esq.,  geologist  and 
mining  engineer,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

COAL. 

The  superficial  area  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  covered  by  coal-bearing  strata 
amounts  to  5,100  square  miles;  but  this  does  not  fairly  represent  the  amount  of 
coal  in  the  State,  as  all  this  area  has  at  least  one  seam  of  coal,  a  large  proportion 
more  than  two,  and  a  very  considerable  area  has  six  or  more  workable  seams.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  mere  area  of  a  coal-field  may  be  a  very  poor  indication  of 
the  quantity  of  coal  it  contains,  and  without  an  examination  into  the  thickness  of 
the  seams  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  therein,  any  judgment  formed  from  area 
alone  may  be  very  incorrect.  Missouri  contains  vastly  more  coal  area  than 
Tennessee,  yet  one  seam  in  Tennessee  is  worth  more  for  economic  purposes  than 
all  the  coal  of  Missouri. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  formation  under  the  regular  coal  series  known  as 
the  False  coal  measures,  having  only  thin  bands  of  coal;  in  Tennessee  the  meas- 
ures contain  several  workable  scams  of  coal  of  excellent  quality.  The  low-er 
and  upper  measures  of  Pennsylvania  also  appear  in  this  State,  but  the  great  mass 
of  rocks  of  the  barren  measures  appear  in  much  reduced  thickness.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  while  Tennessee  has  all  the  bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  this  State 
has  also  a  coal-bearing  strata  which  in  that  is  bare  of  any  productive  seams. 
While  the  area  covered  by  our  coal-field  is  not  so  large,  yet  it  is  probable  that  we 
have  as  much  or  more  of  this  mineral  fuel — the  anthracite  field  excepted — than 
the  great  iron  State. 

The  Tennessee  coal-field  belongs  to  that  division  known  in  geology  as  the 
Apalachian  coal-field,  which,  commencing  in  Pennsylvania,  extends  over  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  ends  in  Alabama.  While  its  width  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  extends  through  four  degrees  of  longitude,  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  Tennessee  it  is  only  al)out  seventy-one  miles,  and  at  its  southern 
boundary  fifty  miles.  In' its  southern  course  into  Alabama  it  expands  into  a 
heart-shaped  area  one  hundred  miles  or  more  in  width.  The  area  of  this  coal- 
field in  Tennessee  includes  within  its  limits  the  counties  of  Scott,  Morgan,  Cum- 
berland, the  greater  part  of  Fentress,  Van  Buren,  Bledsoe,  Grundy,  Sequatchie 
and  Marion ;  considerable  parts  of  Claiborne,  Campbell,  Anderson,  Rhea,  Roane, 
Overton,  Hamilton,  Putnam,  White  and  Franklin,  and  small  portions  of  Wanea 
and  Coffee. 
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The  Camberland  Talik-lflnd  Ims  f'i'iiemlly  abroad,  flat  top,  capped  with  a 
inyer  of  conglorncnite  sundstone,  avemging  perbnps  sevcoty  fet^t  in  ildcknefls. 
This  Inyer  of  Bandsloiie  ou  the  wpsteru  edges  of  the  tabledniid  forms  a  sleep 
est'arpuRnit  or  brow — ^holrl,  distinct,  uml  well-miirked^ — from  twenty  to  one  hiin- 
dretl^  iind  gonietimes  two  hundred  feet  high.  Beneath  this  ofleu  overlianging 
brow  the  Bteep,  w*oody  slo|x»s  of  tlie  sides  begin  and  run  dowu  to  tlie  lowlands. 
Tliesi*  ftlopc*s  bt'low  the  clitfs  usually  rest  a^idnst  the  lower  coal  tneasuree  and 
upon  ihe  mountain  limestone.  The  eastern  outline  of  tlie  Cumberland  Table-land 
is  for  some  distance  a  nmrly  dirivt  line,  making,  however,  a  curve,  and  takini?  in 
portions  of  Roane,  Andert*(>u  and  Campbell  Counties,  The  western  edge  is 
igged,  notched  by  innumerable  coves  and  \  alleys,  and  presenting  aftcolloi>ed  or 
•^ragged  contour,  with  outlying  knobs  separatwl  from  the  main  table-land  by  deep 
ravines  or  fissures.  In  the  southern  porlion,  near  the  eaHLern  slile,  is  a  deep 
gnr^c, canoe  shaped, with  steep  escarpments  rising  eight  hundred  to  one  Ihousaud 
feel  above  tlio  valley,  through  whicli  the  St^quatchlo  River  flows  This  i«  the 
Secpiatchie  Valley,  wluch  separates  the  lower  end  of  the  tabled  and  into  two 
distinct  nrnx^.  Through  the  eastim  anu  the  Tennessee  Uiver  breaks,  and  after 
Ilovving  down  the  valley  for  a  dij^tnnce  of  sixty  miles,  turns  at  Ounlersville,  Ala., 
and  soon  afterwards  cuts  through  the  western  arm  fifty  mtlps  from  the  Tennessee 
Hue,  This  Sequatchie  tmugh  is  one  tiuntlred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  the  Ten- 
niawsee  end  lieing  sixty  miles  and  the  Alabama  end  one  hundred. 

The  eastern  arm  of  the  coal-t5eld,  on  the  western  side  of  which  tliis  remark- 
jihlc  Talley  i>asscs,  is  six  to  eitrht  miles  wide.  Between  the  Tentiessee  River  and 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Hallrorid  it  is  Ciilled  Raccoon  Mountain.  Sepa- 
rated from  this  by  Will's  Vuliey,  Lookaat  Mountain  rises  up  in  massive  propor- 
tions. The  latter  is  an  fnillier  of  the  Cumberlaud  Tabledand,  and  geologically  is 
closely  allied  to  it. 

Passing  now  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  coal  region,  we  find  a  qnadri- 
ItUend  block  almost  severed  from  tlie  monntain  mass  by  the  valleys  of  Elk  Fork 
and  Cove  Creek— the  former  nmning  northe?ist  and  emptying  into  the  Cumber- 
land River;  the  latter  running  southeast  into  the  Clincli  River. 

The  avcii»ge  height  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land  is  two  thousand  feel  aljore 
lidcwaler,  but  some  of  the  ridges  of  the  northeastern  part  rise  to  a  nnich  greater 
height,  reaching  at  places,  as  at  Cross  iflounlain,  three  thousand  three  hunilred 
and  seventy  feet,  and  at  Butt  M  nun  la  in,  near  Coal  Creek,  three  tliousund  five 
hundred.  The  Vidley  of  Cove  Creek  is  two  thonsitnd  three  hundred  feet  lower 
than  the  high  points  of  Cross  Mountain.  The  part  of  the  Valley  of  East  Ten- 
ue^ee  inmiedirdely  eantiguuus  to  the  nuiuniain  is  about  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  sen;  so  thnt,  viewed  from  that  valley,  the  Cumberland  Tabledand  staufls  out 
with  singidiir  bcddness  and  sharimess  of  outline.  Everywhere  in  the  northern 
part  it  i^  marked  by  a  succession  of  cliffs  elevated  one  above  the  other,  with 
intiTvening  wooded  slopes.  On  the  eastern  side,  parallel  with  the  main  mountain 
muss,  and  s(*paraled  from  it  by  a  narrow^  vale,  is  a  steep,  roof-like  sandstone  ridge, 
Willi  ll»e  hiyers  upturned  on  their  eilges,  the  only  access  being  through  a  few  gaps 
like  that  of  Coal  Creek.  This  ridge  is  known  as  Walden's  Ritlge,  Following 
tliiti  ridge  s^mth ward,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  whole  arm  between  Bequatchte 
Valley  and  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee. 

We  liavc  said  tljul  this  coal  region  Is  sheeted  with  a  thick  conglomerate 

Bndstone;  but  upon  this  sheet,  a  short  distance  from  the  edges  of  the  i)reripice, 

Fisiber  strata  are  su|)erimp(>hied,  rising  in  some  phices  one  tlumsand  feet  and  more 

aliovo  the  conglomerate  or  general  surface,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  monntaloB 

tipon  tho  top  of  the  l^'dile-land.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  coal  region,  ita 

plat^&a  character  is  destroyed  by  these  superincundxmt  mountains. 
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While  there  should  be  a  divibion  of  the  Tennessee  coal-field  into  lower^ 
middle  and  upper  measures,  from  the  fact  that  the  false  n'.easures  contain  work- 
able coal,  and  that  the  true  upper  measures  appear  only  north  of  Emery  River^ 
yet  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  last  two  has  not  been  so  well  defined, 
and  the  usual  classification  lias  been  into  upper  and  lower  measures,  the  division 
being  the  thick  conglomerate  which  gives  the  cliff  like  appearance  to  the  moun- 
tain on  its  western  side.  The  second  conglomerate  or  sandstone  w^hich  caps  the 
plateau  throughout  its  length  is  over  what  should  be  calleil  the  middle  measures — 
really  the  lower  measures  of  Pennsylvania. 

Including  the  upper  and  lower  coal  measures,  there  are  seven  strata  of  coal, 
aggregatini;  a  thickness  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  and  a  half  feet.  Many  of  these 
beds,  however,  are  too  thin  to  work,  and  are  given  merely  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  coal  measures. 

The  loner  measures,  though  irregular  and  uncertain,  supply  a  large  amount 
of  coal  in  White,  Putnam,  Overton,  Fentress,  Franklin  and  Marion  Counties. 
The  seams  in  these  counties  are  of  good  thickness  and  afford  coal  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  main  seam  of  the  upper  measures  on  the  western  side  of  the  table-land 
is  the  Sewancc.  This  seam  will  average  four  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness — its 
largest  development  being  ten  feet  four  inches,  and  its  least  two  feet. 

The  Sewanee  seam  furnishes  a  larger  amount  of  coal  than  any  other  single 
seam  in  Tennessee,  and  has  all  the  qualities  that  combine  to  make  a  useful  and 
valuable  coal.  It  varies  in  some  of  its  characteristics  and  constituents  in  different 
localities,  but  that  is  a  common  freak  of  all  coal  seams  in  every  coal-field.  It 
makes  a  good  colce,  is  a  good  steam-making  coal,  makes  a  hot,  durable  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  is  nearly  free  from  sulphur.  It  is  found  at  a  certain  elevation  all  over 
the  table-land,  but  in  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  Coal  Creek  and  Winter's  Gap 
section  of  the  field  it  has  probably  sunk  far  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  the  main 
seam  of  Walden's  Ridge,  and  continues  with  much  persistency  from  Chattanooga 
to  Coal  Creek.  Where  the  ridge  is  regular  in  surface  and  the  strata  in  place,  the 
seam  is  of  regular  thickness  and  easily  worked,  with  a  certainty  of  obtaining  a 
constant  supply;  but  where  the  strata  are  broken  by  ravines  or  gorges,  it  is  also 
disturbed — sometimes  lust  entirely,  and  again  rising  into  great  thickness. 

Walden's  Ridge  is  an  outlier  of  the  CumlKTland  Table-land,  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  a  vast  wall  of  u])turned  rocks  ranging  from  six  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet  high.  This  singular  formation  is  best  seen  north  of  Big 
Emery  Gap.  A  base  line  drawn  horizontally  through  the  ridge  would  probably 
give  a  width  of  twelve  hundred  feet.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
inclined  strata  of  Walden's  Ridge  and  the  horizontal  layers  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  is  sharp  and  well  defined.  Within  a  few  feet  one  steps  from  the 
almost  vertical  sandstones  of  Walden's  Ridge  to  those  of  the  Cumberland  Table- 
land lying  horizontally.  Behind  he  sees  the  steep  inclined  crags  of  Emery  Gap, 
and  in  front  the  shales,  slates  and  sandstones  lying  one  on  the  other.  This  ridge 
is  most  continuous  and  conspicuous  in  its  tilted  strata  from  Big  Emery  Gap  to 
near  Carey ville;  but  those  peculiar  characteristics  are  gradually  lessened  to  the 
southwest  from  Emery  Gap,  until  near  Chattanooga  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  very 
slight,  and  its  top,  instead  of  being  a  narrow  ridge,  flattens  out  into  a  plateau  six 
or  eight  miles  wide.  The  greatest  action  of  the  downthrow,  therefore,  took  place 
between  Emery  Gap  and  Careyville ;  and  to  its  action,  says  Prof.  Lesley,  is  due 
the  preservation  of  the  numerous  beds  of  coal  in  the  high  mountains  on  Poplar 
Creek,  at  Winter's  Gap  and  on  Coal  Creek. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  inclined  seams  of  Walden's  Ridge  pass  down 
tmder  the  surface  strata  of  the  Cumberland  Moimtains  and  become  as  nearlj" 
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horissimtol  tis  llic  couls  of  Ihut  foniialioiu  No  aecunile  di'iu*>nsLriiti<m  of  this  haei 
i'vrr  been  miide,  but  the  reconl  of  the  l>Mrin.^  of  Xhv  &jiU*weU  at  WiuteKs  Gajn 
lliouirh  U(»l  silriclly  jurnniks  given  uu  idea  upon  whkh  may  be  buBetl  some  Ibnucl- 
Btioii  for  the  tnUh  of  thin  lUwjry. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  coaltbOd  tlie  geneml  dip  of  Ihe  ptratJi  is  sli^dit  ly 
to  the  nonhciist.  The  elevnUou  of  the  sub-i'Arboiiiferoiis  limestone  on  the  nitnin- 
^toln-sicle  near  Traey  City  ia  nhtnit  sixteen  hundred  k*vi  «l>ove  the  wa.  On  n  direct 
K^«t  line,  near  the  foot  of  Walden^e  RidLTc,  the  smnc  nwk  is  only  nbont  nine  bun* 
drill  f<'i't  nlKivc  the  sen.  On  llir  line  of  the  Tcnneiisee  and  Paeitic  rond,  in  Putnum 
County,  the  limestone  is  ubuot  fourteen  Imndicd  fei't  alwive  the  geu,  while  in  a 
direct  east  line,  near  Winter'^  Gap,  in  the  valley,  it  is  oniy  eij^ht  luindred  feel 
abovei  the  eea-levcl.  The  level  of  the  valley  at  Cowan  is  nine  hundred  and 
se^'enty-three  feet  above  pea  level,  and  the  level  of  the  Bowanee  softui  at  Trney 
City  is  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  fcH?t  higher.  This  aeam  dips  to  the  e<»ulhea'sl 
jiboui  ei^ht  feet  to  the  mile.  Ilenee,  Imni  its  loeatlon  in  Fentress,  in  the  fifty 
miles  dislanee  to  Winler't*  Gnp,  It  would  be  deep  down  under  the  horizontal 
itrata  of  the  high  nionninins,  though  connng  up  again  above  tlie  valley  in 
Walden*»  Riilge. 

Towering  higii  above  the  valley,  in  Anderson,  Morgan  and  Campbell 
Counties,  is  the  series  of  mountains  heretofore  mentionetL  They  reaeh  an 
Hltitnde  «>f  over  thive  tb<*U8and  five  hundred  feet  above  ^eadevel  and  contain 
eoal  setktuB  to  IheJr  very  snmniita.  Here  is  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  measures 
of  Pennsylvania,  And  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  carlwniferotis  strata  in  this 
region^ cstiniattng  Irjr  the  data  derived  from  the  l»oring  of  the  salt-well  at  Winters 
Gap,  at  thin  a  thickness  of  fuil  four  thousand  feet  in  a  direct  vertical  line  from  the 
top  of  the  American  Knolr  or  Brushy  Jlountain  to  the  lowest  sub-cougiomerate 
coal  At  Careyville,  Prof.  Salford  dcterniined  the  elevation  of  Cros^s  Mountain, 
with  nine  seams  of  coal,  to  be  three  thouKitiid  three  hiuidxed  and  seventy  feet 
above  tlie  valley.  Tiiis  is  the  northeastern  end  of  the  upper  nieaaures,  as  the  el  ill 
higher  Bru?lij^  M*iunl?nu  is  near  tlie  southwestern  end.    In  this  distance  of  al)out 

f  forty  miles*  is  the  seriet^  of  high  ranges  and  peaks  alluded  to  alj<ivG.  Hence  we 
liavc  in  this  distance  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  s<^piare  miles,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  contains,  alx>ve  water-level,  from  four  to  iieven  seame  of  coal 
<iver  three  feet  tldek,  thus  showing,  in  this  part  of  the  Tennessee  coal-lield  alone^ 
in  extent  of  thickness  and  n  numbtT  of  seams  available  in  the  future  beyond  the 
previous  expectations  of  geologists. 
IRON  ORER. 
Tlie  Htate  of  Tennessee  contains  cver}^  variety  of  iron  ore  known  to  commer- 
cial use,  except  the  spathic  carbo  jate.  The  area  of  the  magnetic  ores  and  of  the 
azoic  hematites  is  not  large,  yet  in  the  limited  area  where  foimd  the  magnetic  ore 
e^tists  in  large  quantity.  The  muss  of  unaltered  deposit  ores,  however,  ia  beyond 
the  posiiibtbty  of  any  accurate  computation,  and  the  area  in  which  they  are  con- 
tiUnefl  comprises  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  State, 
Geographically,  these  ores  may  be  classed  as  the  East  Tenneseee  Iron  Region, 
Ihe  Cmnberland  >Iounlain  Iron  Region  and  the  >Iiddlo  Tennessee  Iron  Region. 
Geologically,  they  belong  to  the  inetaniorpbic,  the  lower  and  upper  Silurian,  the 
eub-carboniferous  and  lite  carlMiniferous  periods,  Pliysicidly,  they  are  vein,  stratl- 
lled  and  deposit  ont^s,  and  in  practical  nomenclatures  of  ores  they  are  magnetic, 
specular,  red  hematite— or  really  hematite — limonlte,  (fVequently  called  brown 
I  hematite,)  red  fossil  or  lenticular  re<J  hematite  and  carbonate  of  iron. 

^B  The  limonitee  are  fmmd  over  the  largest  territory,  and  have  been  mo-st  gcner- 

^"      »lly  used  of  the  two  chief  ores  of  iron.    They  are  found  in  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State^  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  the 
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sand  belt  which  borders  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  some  counties  the  quantity 
is  enormous ;  in  others  only  scattered  specimens;  and  the  quality  is  equally  vari- 
able. Some  beds  are  almost  chemically  free  from  phosphorus  or  sulphur,  while  in 
others  those  injurious  elements  are  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  East  Tennessee  this  ore  lies  in  a  scries  of  ridges  running  northeast  and 
southwest,  its  greatest  development  being  on  the  east  side,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Chilhowee  and  Unaka  Mountains  and  their  tributary  ridges.  Throughout 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  of  Johnson,  Carter,  Unicoi,  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  Blount,  Monroe  and  Polk,  there  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  one  continuous  bed  of  limonite,  at  some  points  in  immense  masses  like 
stratified  or  boulder  rocks,  and  at  others  intermingled  with  the  soil,  but  yielding 
large  quantities  of  ore  when  subjected  to  the  process  of  washing.  The  ores  of 
this  lead  are  nil  in  the  lower  Silurian,  and  usually  lie  in  slates  or  between  the 
Chilhowee  sandstones  and  dolomites  of  the  Knox  or  Quebec  periods,  frequently 
intermingled  or  deposited  between  masses  of  the  latter.  In  this  position  it  is 
found  in  a  matrix  of  red  or  yellow  clay,  from  the  size  of  coarse  sand  to  large 
boulders.  These  are  the  ores  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  iron  of  the  United 
States  was  made  in  times  past,  and  many  beds  are  now  worked  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  from  which  ore  was  taken  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  unsystematic  and  robbery-like  character  of  obtaining  the  ore  from  many  of 
the  banks  in  Tennessee  has  greatly  impaired  their  value,  and  in  some  cases  appa- 
rently exhausted  the  supply  of  ore. 

The  limonite  of  this  lead  varies  very  greatly  in  quality,  some  being  very  free 
from  any  impurity — almost  pure  hydrated  oxide  of  iron — but  the  greater  part 
contains  silica,  alumina,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  greater  or  less  proportions; 
none  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  worthless.  In  some  beds  manganese  prevails 
in  such  proportion  as  to  make  the  manufacture  of  speigeleisen  or  ferro-manganese 
a  possible  source  of  profit.  These  deposits  become  more  vast  in  size  toward  the 
soutlieast  comer  of  tlie  State;  and  tlie  deposits  on  Tellico  River  and  Lee's  Creek, 
between  the  Little  Tennessee  and  Iliawassee  Rivers,  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  geologist  and  practical  iron  manufacturer. 

At  intervals  in  every  ridge  of  the  Knox  dolomite  formation  beds  of  limonite 
are  found.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  though  but  few  of 
them  have  been  opened.  When  opened,  the  quality  of  the  ore  has  proven  to  be 
good.  On  the  summit  of  Walden's  Ridge,  at  various  points  from  Emery  Gap  to 
Careyville,  beds  of  limonite  are  found,  whieli  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  local 
change  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  coal  formation. 

The  largest  body  of  limonites  in  the  State  is  found  in  Middle  Tennessee,  in 
what  has  been  usually  called  the  Western  Iron  Belt.  This  vast  deposit  covers 
irregularly  an  area  forty  miles  wide,  and  extending  entirely  across  the  State  from 
North  to  South.  It  comi)rise8  the  entire  area  of  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Law- 
rence, Lewis,  Perry,  Iliekman,  Humphreys,  Dickson,  Houston,  Montgomery, 
Stewart,  Benton,  Decatur,  and  part  of  Hardin. 

The  surface  geology  of  this  region  belongs  to  the  sub-carboniferous.  It  is  in 
fact  the  counterpart  of  the  Cumberland  plateau  of  the  east  with  the  coal-measure 
i-ocks  swept  away.  The  general  elevation  of  the  corresponding  strata  underlying 
the  coal-measure  rocks  is  but  a  few  feet  more  than  that  of  Lawrence  and  Hickman 
Counties.  Almost  at  an  identical  level  on  each  side  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
basin  occur  the  same  characteristic  rocks.  The  vast  body  of  coal  which  once  may 
have  extended  from  Kentucky  to  Alabama  is  gone;  but  deposited  in  its  underlying 
strata  from  tlie  slow  action  of  ages  now  remain  immense  bodies  of  iron  ore,  in 
quantity  and  quality  hardly  surpassed  by  any  like  area  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  injurious  elements  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  these  ores  frequently  go  down 
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^  a  mere  trace,  while  tUey  never  rise  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  be  in  the  Bliglitesl 
degree  injarious  for  llie  very  best  grades  of  fouiidrj^  irons, 

Tlie  l«xuiiit>u  of  thiB  ore  lias  been  stated  to  Iw  an  elevated  plateau-1and»  yi't  it 
is  well  watered  with  many  springs,  and  ia  also  intersected  with  streams  which 
tlow  west  from  the  Middle  Tennessee  basin,  being  cut  through  on  the  north  by 
the  Caraberland  River,  while  the  western  edge  {%  intersected  from  north  to  south 
--ilie  entire  middle  of  the  Stale — by  ihe  Tenne^nsee  River  All  these  streams  cut 
flown  through  the  suh^carbtmifenjus  strata  into  the  lower  limestones,  thus  afford- 
ing ample  facility  for  obtaining  fltix  in  the  maniifacfure  of  iron.  The  two  great 
rivers  named  also  afford  cheap  transporintioii  to  market,  while  other  means  of 
ininsporlation  and  aceess  to  this  region  is  afford tnl  by  ihe  Hempliis  hraiieh  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  through  Moiitgomerj'  and  Stewart  Countii's; 
the  Nashville  and  Northwestern,  tlirough  Dickson,  Humphreys  and  Benton;  a 

,  Jiarrow-gauge  south  from  Dickson  station  into  Hickman  Couiiiy»and  the  railroad 
un  Columbia,  through  Lawrence  County,  to  Florence,  Ala. 

Jong  the  western  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Middle  Ton- 
basin,  in  a  formation  identical  willi  ihat  where  the  ores  of  Stewart^ 
ironlgonjery  and  Hicktuan  are  found,  exit^t  some  beds  of  Hmonite,  the  extent  of 
which  has  not  been  fully  determined.  They  are  found  chietly  in  the  counties  of 
While,  Warren,  Putnam  and  Overton,  At  several  points  these  beds  apjiear  to  be 
of  valuabU)  extent. 

I  lied  Eh»mI  Ore. — Tbe  next  ore  to  be  considered— and  tlmugh  occupying  a  less 

area,  probal>ly  not  less  extensive  in  quantity — Ijelougs  to  the  true  hematile  series, 
and  Is  known  to  mineralogy  and  the  manufacturer  as  the  red  fossil  ore,  but  is 
knowii  locally  in  Tennessee  as  dy  est  one.     It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  East 
Tenn^'ssec',  but  almost  three- fourths  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  the  State  since  t870 
Mb  made  from  IL 
W    Ttje  gt*obvirieJil  pfjsition  of  this  ore  is  in  the  Clinton  group  of  the  Niagara 
period,  below  Uie  bhick  shale  of  the  Devonian  formation.    In  this  State  there  are 
usually  tiut  thin  slruta  iulcneniuL'  Itetwcen  the  two,  and  while  tbe  latter  is  fi-e- 
quenlly  found  i>utcnipi>iiig,  it  docs  not  mean  that  the  ore  is  found  underneMih  it. 
1         This  is  the  cajic  all  around  the  Middh*  Tennessee  basin;  but  in  East  Tennessee^ 
^1     all  along  the  western  base  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  from  Cliatiauiioga  to 
^     Cuml>erland  Gap,  the  two  strata  are  fuuud  in  close  coujuneiioii,  and  wliere  one 
exists  it  is  certain  that  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  thiil  vicinity,  though  it  may  l)o 
^B     covered  uitli  drift.    This  ore  is  one  of  tbe  most  persistent  stnita  ot  the  Apala- 
^m    chian  geological  system.     It  is  found  in   New  York   bordering   Lake   Ontario, 
^m    curving  northward  on  the  wes^l  and  soutbwsud  on  the  east,  sinking  there  beneath 
B     lUe  Hamilton  sbalcs  and  slates;    ri&ing  again  in  Pennsylvania,  and  continuing 
thence  in  an  almost  unbroken  oulcro})  southwest  into  the  heurt  of  the  8tat©  of 
Alabama.    The  seams  of  ore  in  tliis  Btate,  however,  are  much  thicker  than  in 

I  Pennsylvania,  and  besides  the  regular,  ct>ntinuou8  seam  at  the  foot  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  there  is  an  independent  seam  almost  as  continuous,  and  at 
pla<^es  much  thicker,  in  what  is^called  White  Oak  Mountain,  a  high  ridge  entering 
Ihe  Stale  fRmi  Georgia,  in  the  county  of  James,  and,  passing  northward,  is  con- 
tmuouB  to  Virginia,  though  tlie  nortliern  end,  in  the  county  of  Hancock,  is  called 
K  Po weirs  MounUiin.  This  is  the  Mountour  Ridge  of  Pennsylvania.  Thin  ridge 
^f  in  Pennsylvania  is  oidy  twenty-seven  ndles  l"»ng,  and  from  it  in  1846  Prof  Rogers 
states  that  twenty  furnaces,  moking  sixty  thousand  tons  of  iron  |x?r  annum,  were 
deriving  their  supply  of  ore;  and  iu  1M81  there  were  still  nine  large  furnaces 
deriving  tiieir  supply  in  whole  or  in  purt  from  tins  same  ridge.  The  White  Oak 
Mountain  has  a  continuous  length  in  £aat  Tennessee  of  over  one  hundred  miles, 
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This  red  foBsil  ore  is  also  found  in  several  detached  ridges,  from  three  to  ten 
miles  long,  Tfhich  lie  parallel  with  the  White  Oak  Mountain,  at  intcryals,  in  a 
general  southwest  and  northeast  direction. 

This  ore  is  less  variable  in  quality  than  the  limonites,  and  the  analysis  of  a 
specimen  from  one  point  in  a  leading  range  will  usually  be  identical  with  that 
from  another  point  ten,  twenty  or  lifly  miles  distant.  Below  water  level  the  ore 
on  the  White  Oak  Mountain,  and  at  a  certain  depth  the  ore  in  the  seam  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cuml)erlantl  Mountain,  becomes  i>oorer  in  iron  and  richer  in  lime. 
Hence,  for  the  present,  mining  is  stopped  when  this  hard  and  poor  ore  is  reached. 
The  proper  course  would  be  to  mix  it,  as  done  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  richer 
soft  ore  from  near  tlie  surfiice. 

Two  other  bodies  of  this  ore  are  detached  from  the  East  Tennessee  Valley 
proper.  These  are  in  EIR  Fork  Valley  and  Sequatchie  Valley.  The  former  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  e.xtcnds  into  Kentucky;  the  latter  is  about 
sixty  miles  long,  ani\.  extends  into  Alabama.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of 
these  valleys  the  red  fossil  ore  appears,  dipping  slightly  to  the  east.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  at  its  eastern  base,  along  the  foot  of  Walden's 
Ridge,  the  ore  dips  to  the  west.  Ilcncc,  if  the  ore  is  continuous  for  the  eight  to 
ten  iniiles  of  disUmce  under  the  intervening  carl)oniferous  strata,  the  amount  of 
iron  ore  thus  stored  away  for  future  use  is  simply  enormous.  The  ore  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountain  is  three  feet  thick,  and  in  the  valleys  much  thicker.  There- 
fore, even  if  containing  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  amount  of  available  ore 
the  seam  would  yield  to  capital  invested  in  scientific  mining  will  equal  if  not 
surpass  that  of  any  known  deposit  of  ore  in  the  world. 

At  present  the  mode  of  mining  this  ore  is  to  get  the  ore  on  the  cheapest  plan 
possible,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  future.  In  the  seam  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  it  occurs  in  a  senes  of  knobs,  with  short,  narrow  valleys  between 
them.  The  ore  is  robbed  from  the  knobs  by  roui^h  tunnels  as  long  as  they  think 
it  pays,  and  then  that  knob  is  abandoned  and  another  attacked.  No  mining  is 
done  below  level  of  tlic  little  l)ran('hes.  In  White  Oak  ^Mountain  the  dirt  and 
shale  is  stripped  with  picks  and  t^hovels  off  the  seam  of  ore  until  the  wall  of 
shale  reaches  a  height  or  tliickuess  of  six  or  eight  feet.  Tlie  stripped  ore  is  then 
taken  out  and  the  rest  abandoned.  In  so-called  worked-out  leases  near  Ooltewah 
are  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  which,  by  intclliirent  mining,  can  now  be  gotten  out 
as  cheaply  as  has  been  any  which  had  the  thinner  covering.  The  price  of  this 
ore  in  Chattanooga  raniris  from  $2  to  $'2.50  per  ton. 

The  seams  of  this  ore  have  very  superior  facilities  for  transportation.  The 
Tennessee  River  runs  i)arallcl  between  the  White  Oak  Mountain  seam  and  that 
of  Shin  Bone  Ridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain.'  The  latter  haa 
also  the  Cincinnati  Soutjicrn  Railway  in  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it  for  nearly 
seventy  miles.  It  is  also  accessible  by  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  road  at  Coal  Creek 
and  Cnreyville.  The  White  Oak  Mountain  ore  is  cut  through  by  the  East  Ten- 
ne^4see,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  near  Ooltewah,  and  also  by  its  Red  Clay 
extension,  and  by  tlie  Knoxville  and  Ohio  branch  of  that  road  from  Knoxville  to 
Kentucky,  near  the  town  of  Clinton.  The  Tennessee  River  also  cuts  it  at 
Welker's,  in  Roane  County.  The  Tennessee  River  also  cuts  through  the  Half 
Moon  Island  bed  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  A  system  of  cheap  narrow-gauge 
roads  would  bring  to  the  river  and  railroads  in  short  distances  a  large  amount  of 
ore  now  too  far  distant  for  hauling  by  teams. 

The  red  fossil  ore  has  not  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Region,  In  Overton  County  a  hematite  ore  is  found,  locally  called  dyestone,  but 
it  is  not  the  same  as  the  East  Tennessee  dyestone,  nor  is  it  known  to  exist  in 
large  quantities.    In  the  county  of  Wayne  are  three  knobs  which  contain  a  large 
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ajuount  of  liemaltlc.  li»  geohigicjil  tnimtrnu  lius  iu>t  Xw^n  i*xikclly  ddcnmnerl. 
The  ItKailion  is  near  Cliftniu  on  the  Tmirn^ste  River,  tind  tlie  ore  ia  of  good 
quality.  It  was  once  usetl  in  :i  furnace  near  b}%  uiul  some  of  it  1ms  been  slijpped 
off  and  need  for  paint. 

The  third  most  important  ore»  ns  respects  quantity,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
is  the  CArixmntCMjf  Iron  of  theeiml  mcnsnres.  Tiiis  is,  in  Knglund  and  Europe, 
one  of  llie  chief  ores  from  whidi  iron  is  \niu\i\  It  is  ii!*ed  to  some  exit  jit  in  Ohio 
*nd  Pcnnt^ylviinia,  but  as  yet  nut  at  all  in  Tennessee,  thowi^h  it  is  one  of  tlie  inoal 
abuudmit  and  eat^ily  worked  ore**.  There  are  ptiiiilii  in  the  Tenni'ssee  eoul-field 
where  it  can  be  mined  very  cheaply.  It  i^  found  in  the  Shite  undfrlylng  the  coal 
seam  worked  at  Coal  Creek  and  at  Cnreyville;  at  the  lattir  it  J6  Bpecially  abiin- 
danL    There  arc  a  number  of  Uyera  of  it  in  the  Ti'nncstii^e  coaltield. 

The  legist  abundant  but  most  valuable  iron  orus  of  the  Stale  are  the  ores 
found  in  the  melarnorphic  rocks,  from  which  Bessemer  sltid  pig  may  be  made. 
There  are  the  hematite  and  the  inai^uetic.  These  are  found  at  intervals  Id  the 
strata  juf*t  <?tlgiu£r  on  the  Potsdam  Handsione  and  in  the  hornblendic  gneiss  of 
Garter  and  Johnwn  Counties.  The  herusilhe  has  not  iM^'fu  dc  vi^loped  to  any 
special  extent;  hence  its  quantity  is  not  known.  In  Bullivtm  and  Ctirter  Counliet*, 
ID  the  foot-hills  of  tlie  Il^ilston  Mountains,  is  found  hematite  ore  of  very  compact 
titrncture.  It  has  bi-en  used  in  forces  and  nmdc  gooil  item,  but  no  sufficient  explo- 
ration hfis  ever  been  made  to  lest  its  quality,  lljou^'h  piaall  plnL^g  of  it  are 
scjitlered  over  u  large  area  of  countiy. 

The  magnetic  ore  exists  in  a  limited  ami,  but  is  in  large  quantity  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Little  beyond  explorations  for  the  inveetment  of  ca|dtnl  and  a 
hltle  digging  for  forges  has  l>een  done  in  ttd»  Stak-,  but  l>eyond  tlie  North  Caro- 
Una  line  verj'  extensive  excavations  hnvc  been  made  for  the  own<*rs  of  the  Eas^t 
Tennessee  and  Wt'stern  North  Carolina  Htdii-oad,  and  iin  innneriHe  amount  of  ore 
uncovered.  In  the  eastern  pnrt  of  Johnson  County  magnetic  ore  is  also  found, 
hut  transportation  ia  eo  far  distant  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  it8  development 
for  many  years. 

MAnui.E, 

Nearly  all  the  Tcnnewjee  marble  Udongs  to  the  variegated  claas ;  some  has  a 
Bolid  drab  or  dove  color^  and  in  other  localities  it  is  gray  or  pinkish  gray.  Of 
this  class  it  has  no  rival  east  of  the  Rorky  Mount ainw,  except  in  a  limited  area  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  Thf  sienna  and  variegaled  nuirl4os  of  Itnly  liave  been 
supplanted  by  the  more  brilliant  i^^Vonv  from  the  land  vvIjom;  people  delight  to  call 
it  the  Switzerland  of  Anieriea. 

The  geological  position  of  this  inarl>le  is  in  tlie  upper  j>!U'l  of  the  hiwer 
Silurian,  one  of  the  strata  of  the  group  of  Trenton  limestones.  Xmng  ttie  next  to 
the  lowest  member  of  that  series.  In  the  county  of  Henry  and  also  in  Benton 
are  found  local  beds  of  marhk*  which  are  in  tlie  Niagara  ft»nnaiitm;  hut  Ihey, 
while  of  truly  handi>ome  appearance,  do  not  Inive  the  brilliancy  of  the  East  Ten- 
ncflsee  umrhlea.  In  Lincoln  C!ounty  a  variety  of  shell  marble  is  found  in  the 
Trenton  limestones  which  very  much  resembles  the  true  variegated  species,  and 
may  afford  handsome  blocks  of  commercial  size;  but  by  far  the  greatest  i)ody  of 
aiarble  is  found  in  East  Tenne^see^  «nd  from  thiil  section  alone  shiptnentii  From 
the  State  have  been  made. 

The  original  opening  of  the  Tennessee  marble  was  in  Hawkins  County^  and 
nnill  within  a  few  years  past  there  Wii»  its  greatest  development.  Now  the 
largest  business  is  done  In  Knox  County,  and  there  are  quarries  in  Hn wkin^n, 
Knox,  Hamblen,  Jelferson,  Louih>n,  Monroe  and  Bradley. 

The  marble  beds  of  Hawkins  County  are  in  a  narrow  ridge  running  northeast 
a&d  southwest  with  the  general  line  of  all  Etist  Tennessee  strata,  the  outcropping 
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being  iisiinlly  on  ibc  weaiern  eide  of  Ihe  ridge.  This  ridge  commences  aboal  ux 
niilt'8  north  of  Rojrt*rsville  and  endsaUruplly  almnt  Lnght  miU-s  noulhensl  of  UiAi 
phice,  being  apparentl}'  isolated,  tbongli  cai'et\il  examination  proves  tluit  its  strata 
connects  with  Clincli  Momilain  on  llio  north  and  continues  in  the  strata  to  the 
south,  tiioiigh  lotting  for  eoiue  distttm^e  its  elevated  rktire-lilce  position  alK>ve  the 
general  face  of  the  count ly.  The  milroad  from  llngersvilJe  connects  with  the 
IBiiln  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad. 

The  amount  of  marhle  in  Hawkins  Comity  ts  \vTy  greats  and  therein  are 
found  varie^utC'd  marhki*  of  more  brilliauey  thun  in  any  other  P«x*tion,  The  ebief 
markets  of  thi&  marble  are  Phihidelphhi,  Baltimore.  New  York,  Boston  and  olber 
cities.  It  is  Bcldom  used  for  out&ide  work,  but  from  selected  blocks  very  hand* 
some  and  durable  door-f>tep9  and  banij^tcrs  Lave  Iw^en  made,  which  i^iood  the  wenr 
of  weather  and  time  equally  with  any  stone* 

Jefferson  County  contains  a  larg:e  (pmntity  of  njnrl>k%  fVom  the  beds  of  which 
beautiful  Bpecimens  have  been  obtaine<l,  but  no  extensive  quarrying  has  yet 
been  done. 

The  largest  business  now  carried  on  in  quarrying  and  shipping  marble  is  in 
Knox  County.  The  marble  of  Knox  is  more  varietl  in  its  quality  and  the  u»e«  to 
which  it  is  adapted  than  that  of  TTawkins  County,  and  the  fiicilities  of  transporta* 
lion  are  much  belter.  The  quality  varies  from  Ihe  plain  gray-colored  building 
stojii*  1(1  the  most  beautiful  pink  and  variegated  ornamental  marhle.  The  gray  or 
whitish  drab  with  pink  tinge  has  no  supeinor  a»  a  building  stone.  It  has  been 
U5ed  in  tlie  United  States  CuKtom-houfies  at.  Knoxville  and  nt  Mempliis  and  the 
Stuie  Iloupe  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  many  other  private  and  public  build* 
ings  in  other  cities.  For  durability  and  resistance  to  moisture  it  has  no  superior 
in  the  world.  An  analysiM  gives  it^  contents  of  carlmnate  of  lime  at  U8,4:i0.  and 
lesfs  show  Its  cjipacity  to  liiar  r^^fHK)  pounds  pressure  to  Die  scpiare  inch.  This 
mar!)le  has  l)een  sent  to  all  parts  of  this  cotmtry  ft-om  Son  Francisco  to  New  York 
City,  The  interior  of  the  Governor's  room  in  the  new  capltol  at  All>any  is  built 
of  it^  trimfuetl  with  Mexican  onjTC,  Wtien  polished  it  has  a  rich  mottled  pink 
color,  but  buk4h.hammcred  and  rtmgh  for  building  purposes,  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  white  marble.  The  demand  for  the  marble  is  constantly  increastiig, 
and  ther«^  is  still  room  forcapiUd  invested  iix  quarries  locate*!  near  to  transport- 
ation. 

TIMBER. 

Tennessee  possesses  on  unbounded  source  of  wealth  in  her  vast  forests  of 
hardwood  timber.  On  this  subjf*et  I  quote  the  folk*wing  from  the  Baltimore 
Manufacturers'  Record  of  Octnl>er  1 1,  1884,  which  is  part  of  an  able  and  inter^i- 
ing  scries  o\^  articles  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wells  on  the  *' Timber  Resources  of  tbe 
South:" 

**  In  concluwiou,  I  wi  1  BjKjak  of  the  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana 
tracts — ^the  most  beautiful  lumber  to  be  found  anpvhere  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent. Beginning  with  T^'nuessee,  kt  us  discard  the  stilts  of  the  scientists  and  the 
iron  tracks  of  the  four  great  railroads  penetrating  the  countr}\  and  take  it  afoot 
along  these  sparkling  streams,  acro^g  ilie  hills  and  dales  teeming  with  redtmdant 
crops  of  grass  and  grain,  and  over  the  mountains  bristling  with  unbroken  fbrests 
of  primeval  growth,  and,  *  with  an  eye  single  to  business/  sec  what  thL^re  is  lo 
lure  the  ironmasters  of  morii  crowded  regions  to  bring  their  money  and  their 
lalK»r  here,  or  to  induce  the  shrewd  lumberman  to  move  his  mills  and  entt^rprise 
Irom  the  rigonnis,  wintry  regions  of  the  great  Northern  forests^  rapidly  nearin^ 
exhaustion^  lo  this  alm*3st  virgin  field  of  pri>duction  in  his  peculiar  line, 

"Beginning  with  Holston  MountatnF,  a  high  line  of  hills,  we  tramp  northeast- 
ward.    The  distance  is  quite  thirty  miles  to  the  Virginia  line,  and  it  is  nearly  aU 
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in  fore«t:  till  we  follow  it  &f3me  twenty  miles  tliiTc  m  no  gnnit  t^uuiitity  of  high- 
grade  timber  Tlie  treeH  are  not  bo  Itirge  as  upon  other  ranges  wliere  the  s^iil  is 
jricber;  still  there  will  be  a  great  denl  of  tinilier  taken  from  it  at  no  diBtant  day. 
here  is  a  hirg«  growlij  of  medium -si  zed  Ijiuclt  or  ycliow  pine  on  it.  On  the 
Stony  Creek  side  it  has  been  cousidenibly  denuded  in  niiiking  ciusreoal  for  the 
forges  and  furnaces.  On  lije  nortiiwesteru  side,  next  to  tlie  Holnton  HSvc  r,  little 
if  any  cutting  has  beta  done,  und  there  is  much  good  tiinher — some  while  pine, 
large  quantities  of  white  oak,  red  and  black  oak  and  clie«itnut,  and  in  many  of 
the  hollows  large  and  excellent  yellow  poplar.  Tins  mountain  will  yield  a  large 
supjily  of  I  he  beet  tan  bark — c?hesinnt,  oak  and  hemlock — aa  these  trees  are  very 
plentiful  in  many  localities.  Reaching  *  Cross  ^founlain.' we  eater  a  magnifi- 
cently timberi'd  region^  being  the  whole  of  'Shady/  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Holslon  and  Iron  Mounlnin  on  the  Virginia  ttnc.  The  growth  of  white  ptne  in 
the  eastern  part  of  'Shady'  lor  miles  rivals  sueh  forests  in  the  Northern  States 
W  Imve  euppbefl  so  lon^^  the  large  deniaiitlH  of  the  cities  and  towns  there.  Ilem- 
lock,  cherry,  poplar,  the  oaks,  maples  and  chestnut  are  of  gre:!t  size,  and  are 
Abundant  all  llrrough  *  Shady*  and  down  the  elt^j>cs  of  the  mountains.  Ono 
strange  fact  is  preficntcd— ihere  is  not  a  hickory  tree  or  sapling  \o  bo  fiUind  in  the 
entire  region.  Just  beyond  ^Sliatly^  the  grent  *  White  Top'  Mountain,  5,000 
feet  in  height,  forms  the  b<_Himl!iry  line  Ijetween  Tennessee  and  North  Camlina. 
Here  wc  are  again  in  the  home  of  the  white  pine,  and  it  Is  the  king  of  limber 
troegi  here,  A  bell  of  it  runs  along  'Stone  Motiutain,'  through  Johnson  County, 
and  here  and  there  through  Carter  Couiily,  all  the  way  lo  llie  *Iloau*  and 
'Yellow'  Mountains.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  verj^  valualile  timber  of  all 
varieties  I  have  nanieil  in  Johnson  County,  on  the  enst  side  of  Roan's  Creek,  up 
to  die  Stiile  line  of  Kurth  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Doc  Jlountain  hat*  a  little  but 
not  much  gocMi  timlKT  on  it,  and  in  Carter  County  there  is  not  now  remaining 
mncli  good  timber,  except  near  llie  Nr>rth  Carolina  line.  In  the  broken  and 
mountaincm^  district  lying  alx>ve  Hampton,  and  between  the  Doe,  Watauga  and 
Elk,  there  is  one  blcx?k  over  one  humlred  miles  square  of  unbruken  forest,  Wf>rth 
a  mint  of  money  to  «<nne  energetic  man.  In  the  *  Walnut  Hills'  District  is  found 
the  moet  beautiful  walnut  lum1>er  in  abiuidance,  wdiile  cherrj^  is  also  plentiful. 
The  *  Cranberry  Narrow-Gauge  Bnud'  has  opened  up  all  the  'Crab  Orcluird* 
District  in  Carter  County,  and  many  mills  are  now  at  work  cutting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  feet  of  the  finest  cherry  and  ash  and  a  gooil  deal  of  wnlnut,  and  Ptill 
more  jioplar  and  oak  timlMT,  taxing  the  little  railroad  to  its  nimofjit  to  move  it, 
making  Johnson  City  the  largest  lumlier  det>ot  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
uid  G<*orgia  Railroad.  An  important  factor  to  be  taken  in  conj^tderalion  is  the 
low  price  of  land  all  through  the  State.  Thobc  who  own  the  properly  are  willing 
to  sell  che«ip." 

MANUFACTURES. 

In  fficUities  and  advantages  for  general  manufacturing  Tetinessee  is  unsur- 
passed, and  there  is  probably  no  State  in  the  South  that  is  making  more  rapid 
and  healthy  progress  in  the  development  of  inLluatrial  interests.  While  her  manu- 
(acturcs  are  wonderfully  incre^ising  in  numlMT  and  extent,  thert^  is  a  very  marked 
diversity  ihnt  will  pnnent  any  undue  expansion  of  one  industry  to  the  neglcx-t  of 
others.  The  nuuiiifiictiu-e  of  pig  iron  has  possibly  attmeted  more  attention  tlmn 
any  other  one  industry,  but  yet  there  has  been  no  Buch  increase  in  that  business 
as  to  OFcrshmh»\v  oUier  interests  or  to  draw  into  it  too  much  capital  A  wide 
dlTersity  of  manufactures  is  essi'utial  to  the  healtliy,  jvcnminent  growth  of  the 
Southland  Tennessee  is  doing  her  fidl  share  in  tins  direction,  Tlic  increase  in 
pig  iron  prodtirtion  of  late  years  has  heen  very  great,  but  hardly  out  of  propor- 
tJou  lo  the  increase  in  the  foundries,  niacluiie  shops  and  agricultural-Implement 
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Ikctorlts.  ill  w  Uii  h  pli;  iiN>n  is  iL>ed  as  a  raw  iimterlftl-  It  b  true  ilmt  a  cot»«lder- 
able  amount  of  Ten iiesaie  piff  iron  la  Bhippecl  to  the  West  and  North,  but  it  Is 
also  true  that  the  home  coni^umptioa  is  steadily  iacreating,  and  that  h  very  Iar»je 
proportioD  of  Teaiicesce  iron  now  finds  a  market  in  that  State.  In  NatshvUlef 
Chaltanooga,  Mempliis>,  South  Pittsburgh  and  other  places  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able intTca-e  in  iron- working  eslablishmenta,  which  are  now  ftirnlsshing  a  Inrge 
amount  of  the  machinery  needed  in  the  manufactures  of  thui  State,  besiiles  ship* 
pmg  larirely  to  the  adjoining  Slates.  In  1880  Tennessee  produced  70,k73  tons  of 
prg  iron,  while  in  1885  the  produetion  was  101,190  tons,  or  more  than  i1ouhl«».  A. 
number  of  furnaces  are  now  under  eouBlruction,  and  others  are  projected^ assuring 
a  very  largely  increased  prmlurtion  of  iron  in  this  State  in  18^<7. 

Tennessee  is  the  first  of  the  cuutrul  Southern  States  to  make  Bessemer  steel 
an  ( xperimental  plant  at  Chattanooga  having  proved  such  a  success  that  the  Roane 
Iron  Company,  of  the  same  place,  Lrnve  built  a  large  Bci^fiemcr  rail  mill,  to  be 
8tJ*r led  up  about  March,  1887.  The  activity  in  the  iron  interests  Is  very  great. 
and  especially  is  this  noticeal)le  in  the  building  of  diversified  industries,  suth  as 
stove  works,  pipe  works,  machine  shops,  foundries  and  kindred  enterprises  that 
will  take  the  pig  iron  from  the  furnaces,  turn  it  inttj  finished  goods,  and  thus  save 
to  the  South  the  expense  of  shipping  pig  iron  North  and  buying  it  liack  in  the 
slinpe  of  agricnUunil  implements,  Moves,  &e. 

Accohlln^^  to  the  last  cen.sus,  there  were  4,326  manufacturing  establish  men  t« 
in  Tennessee,  having  an  aggregate  cupiial  of  a  little  o\  er  $20,00(1,0 JO  and  employ* 
ing  C2,345  liandm,  the  total  value  of  tlie  products  l»eing  $37,074,880.  There  were 
HOn  flour  and  grist  nulls,  with  a  capital  of  $3|5^,*>K5;  19  cotton  gixxls  factories, 
cupilai  $1,184,000;  43  iron  and  steel  workji,  capital  |3,681,770;  770  s,ivv  and  plan- 
ing millu,  capiUil  over  12.100,000;  and  105  woolen  goi»ds  factories,  mpilnl  $418,064. 
These  figures,  however,  give  but  little  idea  of  t!ie  present  extent  and  value  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  Stale,  Since  1880  there  has  l>eeu  an  enomjous  increase 
in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State.  Not  only  in  the  iron  iuterest»,  such 
as  furnaces,  nmchine  shops,  foundries^  vi*c.,  is  this  true,  but  in  all  other  industries. 
Wood -work  ing  factories  of  all  kinds,  from  the  small  portable  saw  mill  to  ttie  large 
phming  niiilfi,  sa^li  and  dixir  factories  and  similar  enterprises*,  have  increased  won- 
derfully.  In  the  miinufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  the  same  rapid  growth 
is  seen,  while  in  liour  and  grist  mills,  tobacco  factories,  etc,  great  progress  has 
likewise  been  made. 

As  illustrating  the  increase  in  manufacinres  in  Tennessee,  a  few  facts  gatb* 
ered  from  the  *'  Revised  IIand-Boi»k  of  Tennestiee/'  prepared  by  A.  J.  McWhirter, 
Conniilsiiiioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  Mines  and  Immigration,  will  l)e  of  gen- 
eral inleresl.  From  this  bm)k  the  following  figures  are  mainly  gathered:  In 
1880  Chattanooga  had  a  population  of  1^^,000;  in  1883  her  population  \s  2o,00O,  or 
nearly  double.  In  1880  Hamilton  C^tunty,  in  w  litch  CVhailanooga  is  situated,  had 
only  f3,O45,O0O  invested  in  manufactures — the  numlier  of  hands  eniployeil  being 
9,1(10,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  llie  products  being  $3,230,000;  iu' 1885,  on 
January  Ist,  Chattanooga  alone  is  credited  with  having  |o,<jt>0^000  iuvi*t»ied  in 
nmnufactnrcs,  employing  4,2t3  hands,  and  producing  in  1884  protlucts  valued  at 
neiirly  $11,000,000.  In  Nashville  the  increase,  while  not  quite  so  great,  has  still 
been  very  large.  The  same  anihority  gives  the  statistics  of  manufactures  of  thai 
eity  January  1,  188.1,  as  f*iJlows: 
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Number  of  manufikctoriea^  tttimated Soo 

Capital  employed. ♦♦.........*.. f6^i6o,sa> 

Average  number  of  bands  employed. ...... ***<.*  Tfi^S 

Total  amount  paid  tu  waget  during  tbe  year  i9&4 $»ja/^j^» 

Valac  of  roatcriala 6,760^000 

Va,lue  of  product*. • • t^/xfcifiBut 
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^B  These  figures  will  give  some  Idea  of  what  Ims  iK^en  done  hi  two  cities  In 

H       Tennessee  in  Uie  last  five  years  in  tlie  way  of  developing  niunyfactures*     Knox- 
H        vilJe,  Memphis,  Columbia  and  other  cities,  m  well  aa  the  small  towns  and  out  of 
H        the  wiiv  plnces,  have  al^  d<iue  their  full  slmre  in  this  splendid  progress. 
H  Tennet^see  ih  abumhiiilly  supplied  with  the*  materials  and  faeiliiieft  needed  for 

H  the  devcdi>pmunt  *if  great  manufacturing  iiitereiiii*.  Her  mines  of  iron  ore,  coal, 
^1  marhle  and  other  juinemlfl  are  int-xhtiUBtible;  hur  tuiiher  resonreiH  «re  wonder* 
^■^^fully  great;  iier  wuler-powei-s  are  nnfiiiling;  her  c;linnite  is  all  that  coakl  he 
^^^besired,  and  her  tniUBportaliun  facilities,  alnnidy  exeellenl,  are  being  steadily 
^^H^uicreat^d  hy  the  huildmg  of  new  railroads  and  the  improvement  of  !ier  water 
^M  ways.  With  idl  these  advantages  she  cumhlnes  a  splendid  soil  capable  of 
H  producing  the  fno64t  Inntntiful  crops^  while  the  healthfulnetiti  of  the  State  b 
H  remarkably  good.  Her  manufacturing  imiustries  have  made  great  pj-ogress 
H  darmg  the  last  five  years,  but  the  next  five  will  in  all  probability  bIjow  a  still 
H  more  rapid  advance. 
■  AGRICULTURAL   FEATURES. 

^f  The  soil  and  climate  of  Tennessee  are  suited  to  the  growth  <>f  every  variety 

of  agricultural  product  known  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  all  the  cereali*,  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  grtjwn  in  ahnndtvnee.  In  IHBO  there  were  m  the  State  l6o,Q50 
H  farms  covering  20,(Ui(;,fH5  acres,  or  about  three- fourths  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
H  State — an  average  of  alauit  1*2.>  acres  to  a  farm.  Of  this  area  S,41l<j,rjoB  acres  were 
H  improved  and  12470;35i>  acres  imim proved.  The  value  of  furms,  including  land, 
H  fences  and  buddmgs,  was  t20GJ40,!!U)7 ;  the  value  of  farming  implL^ments  and 
H  machinery,  SJ*»<>''»4,8f>:J;  the  value  of  live  stoek  on  farnift,  $43.<k'51,470;  tint  esti- 
H  matetl  value  of  all  farm  productions,  $03,076jm.  Tlie  cotton  productir)n  of  the 
H^  State  was  IlflO^OJl  Iraleti,  Tennessiec  beini?  ninlh  in  orderof  jvrodnetion  in  the  ligl 
^L^4>f  cotton  growing  States,  There  were  raisiHl  fi2J*(4,429  bushels  of  corn,  7,;}31,853 
^T'  Imsbcls  of  wheat  and  4,725,  llM*  bushels  of  oats.  The  production  of  tobacco  was 
■aS.SGS^tWiS  |)Ounds  on  4T,rj3tJ  acres.  The  value  of  orchard  and  niJirkct  guitlen 
produels  was  $1,148413. 

The  extent  of  the  live  sti^ck  and  dairying  interest  is  phown  by  the  following 

figures:   In  IHSO  rhnn^  were  in  Ihc  State  4;UJ,017  liorn:^  and  mules,  27,312  working 

<>xeu,  303,90.1  milch  cows  and  452^402  other  cattle,  672,780  shuep  (exclusive  of 

ring  lambs)  and  2,1(10,41*5  hogs.     TluTe  were  17,88(3,309  pounda  of  butter  and 

J,740  pounda  of  f^bees^e  made  on  farms  in  1H79.     The  yiekl  of  vvoid  (^fipring  clip 

Q)  was  L!>  18,21)5  [jouiid:^. 

I  the  eulyect  of  the  agrk'ullural  bilerests  of  the  State  1  cpiuie  from  Hon.  A. 
J.  McWbirler's  able  and  accurate  dcitcription  of  the  three  civil  divjsione  of  the 
i^tate^ — East  TenncHce,  Middle  Tennessee  and  Wegt  Tennessee: 

East  Tennessek  is  that  portion  uf  tli<^  State  that  licB  Lietwoen  tlie  Unaka 

nd  Smoky  Mountains  t^n  the  east, and  a  line  drawn  fr«an  north  to  south  centrally 

osa  the  Cumberlnnd  plateau  on  the  west.     It  embraces  tldrty-fom'  counties, 

bd  ifttiiucb  tbii  oldest  settled  portion  of  the  State,     It  is  lilerally  a  hind  of  uHBly 

mountains,  of  pcneive  vales  and  of  ewift  waters. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  East  Tennessee  is  diversifjed  rmd  progressive. 
Under  the  lead  of  a  few  intelligent  fiunners  and  the  insi>iration  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Farmers*  C'onvi'utinn,  great  changes  for  the  belter  have  been  wrought 
within  tho  past  few  yean*.  Improved  breeds  of  ealtk%  sheep  and  hogs,  and  better 
tnetliodd  *iT  cultivation,  have  l)een  pretty  generally  introduced.  All  the  cereals 
flourish  here,  and  all  the.  grat>ses  of  the  teiupemte  zone,  including  blue-grass.  All 
the  fruits  common  to  the  Middle  States  are  successfully  grown,  c?gpecially  apples, 
Bma.  tsherrlee*  plums  and  grapes.  It  is  urged  l>y  those  who,  from  experience  and 
H^lp;  are  b<-st  aeiiuainted  with  the  industry,  thit  this  i«  the  tinest  grape  region 
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on  the  continent,  CaUlbram  not  excepted.  Great  things  are  predicted  in  this 
direction,  and  manj  believe  tliftl  the  chief  wine  center  of  the  fuluri*  in  tlie  United 
8tatf3a  will  l)o  within  ibis  mountain -bound  and  mountain  decked  region  of  Tea- 
aeesee.    Lands  guitable  for  grape  culture  cad  l>e  purchiiBed  very  cheap. 

Immediately  arouud  Chaltnuooga  the  growth  of  small  fruits  ia  attracting- 
much  attentiuD.  There  are  large  plnntiugs  of  Btrawberries^  and  rnspbcrrles,  &nd 
hundreds  of  acres*  Bfeipeciallj  on  MiBsionary  Ritlge,  planted  in  ihese  and  peach  and 
plum  trees.  This  industry  ban  alreatly  reached  hirije  protmrtioufi,  and  is  still 
advancing  under  the  powerful  etimulua  of  uniform  success. 

Three  trunk  niilniada  jjass  through  East  Tennesaee,  three  others  penetrate  ita 
borders,  and  several  branch  roads  run  into  the  more  prominent  mineral  regions. 
The  Tennessee,  Holslon,  Chneli  and  French  Broad  Hi  vert*  furaish  waterways  all 
or  the  most  of  the  year,  and  thus,  with  iron  and  water  highways,  the  wonderful 
resources  of  this  section  find,  in  the  main,  ready  owtlet  to  the  markets  of  th& 
world.  Other  railn/ads  are  projected,  and  within  a  few  yeara  all  tlie  reaoiirces 
of  this  marvelous  region  will  be  within  the  easy  reach  of  active  capital  and 
development. 

Middle  TENirESSEE.— The  middle  diviaion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  is 
reaiarkablc  for  the  variety  and  l>CAUty  of  its  topography.  Extending  from  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Tennessee  River  on  Uie  west,  its  land- 
scapes parUike  of  all  the  varieties  of  mouo tains,  plains,  hills  and  valleys;  of 
exlenHive  forests;  of  numerous  streams,  large  and  smnll — some  deep  and  quiet, 
others  noisy  and  swift,  but  all  bright  and  pleasant  Bnes  in  a  charming  picture. 
There  is  not  on  earth  a  country  that  fUls  more  completely  the  measure  of  the 
beautiful. 

This  section  resemliles  a  vast  plain  interspersed  with  hills  and  loAy  knobg^ 
sunny  streams  and  wavmg  forests,  surrounded  by  elevakni  plateaus  that  in  the 
east  swell  into  mountaina,  and  in  the  west  and  north  to  picturesque  highlands. 
The  usual  description  is  that  it  is  an  extensive  basin  Inclated  with  an  elevated 
mountainous  rim  or  plateau.  One  who  views  31iddle  Tennessee  from  surrounding 
heights  win  be  reminded^  provided  he  has  read  the  workj  of  Plulo^s  description  of 
the  ''Lui^t  Atlantis,'*  that  thir  island  c»u  a  siunmer  sea  to  which  traditiim  and 
mythtiJiigy  point  ^a  the  eden  home  of  the  ancient  gods. 

The  valleys,  and  here  and  there  dips  in  the  plateau,  wie  ^ery  fertile,  and 
contain  ujany  valuable  farms  and  much  vahiable  farming  lands.  The  plateau 
seems  marked  by  nature  for  sheep  husbandry,  jK^ssesaing  in  Temarknble  abundance 
the  best  known  food  for  these  useful  animals.  Tens  of  thuusands  €*f  flocks  may 
feed  and  flourish  on  the  extensive  pweeps  of  these  now  profltless  ami  almost 
valueless  uplands,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the  neiir  future  this  inviting^ 
industry  will  be  there  developed  on  an  immense  scnle.  It  is  alsij  an  inviimg  field 
for  fruit  iiukistry,  especially  apples,  pc^clui^,  pears,  phuns  and  grapes.  Thcae 
lands  are,  as  a  rule,  the  cheapest  in  the  State. 

The  volleys  arc  all  rich  and  well  watered,  and  much  of  the  plateau  containa 
valuable  farming  lands.  The  lands  of  the  Elk,  Duck  and  Buffalo  Rivers  are 
among  the  linest  in  the  worhL  Here  again  is  a  pplendid  region  for  sheep  and 
^•v^vy  variety  of  live  stock.  These  utjhtnda  bordering  the  valleys  of  these  rivers 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  prr>ductton  ot  tlie  native  grasses,  and  ore  so  extensive  that 
millions  of  animals  may  roam  uucrowdcd  and  fatten  witliout  let  or  hindrance. 
This,  again,  is  a  cliejip  land  reginn — the  uplands,  not  the  valleys.  The  valley 
lands  are  comparatively  high-pneed  aud  coutuiu  many  of  the  tiuest  farms  in 
the  State, 

The  northern  rim,  or  the  highlands  proper,  embraces  some  of  the  beat  fkmting 
Iftnds  in  Tennessee.    The  scenery  is  bold  and  bruail,  the  water  clear  and  pnne^ 
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the  foreetB  in  many  places  extensive  and  valuable*  This  is  also  a  fine  fruit 
a,  parliculorly  for  apples,  peaches,  grapes  and  berries.  It  is  also  a  superb 
*^it<ick  country  and  tho  home  of  plenty.  No  ftortion  of  the  State  otfers  syperior 
inducements  to  tluifty  settlers,  and  nowhere  can  more  cbarming  homes  be  found. 
CHarksville,  a  tliriving,  beautiful,  cultured  city,  is  llie  commercial  and  educational 
centc?r  of  ihis  iair  region,  and  there  the  immtgmnt  or  citpitalist  may  learn  what 
he  may  wish  to  know  of  one  of  the  most  highly  flivored  regions  of  the  South* 
I^nds  in  tht  &*'  hi|:hhinds  are  generally  rich  and  comparatively  cheap. 

Tuc  basin  of  Middle  Tenne&see  embraces  ten  whole  coimlies  and  parts  of  all 
adjoining  ones.  It  is  a  lake-Hke  plain  of  beautiful  fcums  dotted  with  ishuid 
summits  of  green  and  groves,  and  seamed  with  brorjks  and  rivers  that  glisten  like 
silver  in  the  genial  sunshine.  It  teems  with  herds  of  lordly  cattle,  with  whitening 
flocks  on  a  thousand  bills,  with  royal  blooded  hor&es  whose  shining  coats  glisten 
in  the  sun  and  whonc  tossing  heads  proudly  epeak  of  ancestral  centuries.  In 
summer,  miles  of  waving  grain,  miles  of  green  pastures  threaded  with  murmuring 
brooks,  miles  of  n*jddiug  forests,  and  an  archipelago  of  baronial  homes  in  the 
liighest  state  of  comfort  and  beauty,  greet  the  gazxT  from  ^si^rj  summit  in  this 
fafottd  and  matchless  landscape. 

Ab  a  grain  and  stock  tx>untry  Middle  Tennessee  is  unequalcd.  The  lands  of 
lliQ  basin  are  unifonnly  rich  and  the  fnilt  unBurpassed;  the  world  can't  beat  it  for 
grass  and  grain  and  stock.  For  exquisite  landseajK^s  that  embrace  every  phase  of 
hill,  valley,  plain,  moMnialn,  (itrest  and  streHtu  that  the  artist  would  chooee  for  a 
perfect  picture,  it  stands  unrivaled.  For  homes  where  all  the  conditious  unite  to 
s;Utfc*fy,  refine  and  libendize,  while  they  stimulate  lo  high-bred  achii^vemenls  and 
lordly  liospilality,  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  lands  of  this  matchless  region  are  high* 
priced,  but  worth  the  luone}'. 

Two  trunk  niUnmilH  pass  through  Middle  Tennessee,  and  each  bus  tuany 
bnuiches.  Another  trunk  road  is  under  cou tract  and  still  another  projected. 
The  Cumberland  River»  the  longest  for  its  width  in  the  world,  is  navigtible  the 
must  of  tin?  year. 

Wkst  Tknxessee. — The  twenty -two  counties  composing  West  Tennessee  lie 
between  the  Tennessee  and  Missif^s^ippi  Rivers.  The  topography  of  tids  division 
is  idniost  totally  dilferent  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  divisions  of  tlic  State. 
The  lofty  nifiunlams,  the  elevated  ritlges  and  mound-shaped  knolis,  clmr.ictenstic 
of  the  olh(T  divieiuus,  dmppear  or  sink  into  rolling  plains,  level  plateaus  and 
bn^d  lN>iiomt«,  with  cK'casionally  a  ridge  tlml  swells  into  a  t^uggfui  ion  of  ujounlain 
cluiins.  Old  settlers  say  that  tliis  regirm  was  very  beautiful  when  first  stalled* 
The  Mill  was  surpassingly  rhh,  and  thousands  in  the  older  States  nud  the  older 
divistons  of  this  State  were  drawn  tliilher  by  glories  of  nmrveloua  production. 
Counties  were  rapidly  organ i/td,  town «  built,  and  the  fouudaiiona  of  many  for- 
hinirs  successfully  lai<l. 

Ttiis  division  of  the  State  is  best  described  in  three  parts.  First,  tho  eastern 
tier  of  fountii's  which  *^kirt  the  Ti-nnessee  Htver,  ond  those  lying  next  to  thrm  on 
ttic  west.  Through  the  ceutrr  of  one  of  the  former  and  all  of  the  laUt-r  runs  a 
rnlge  from  ntnlh  lo  wmUIi,  Nparating  the  waters  of  the  two  gnat  rivers  that 
border  Wi-st  Tennessee  on  the  vuhi  aed  wcf^t.  Frnm  t!iia  ridge  numerous  water- 
courses, hWiiiW  and  hir^e,  tlow  ejist  into  the  Tennes5*'e  or  weet  hdo  ihv  Mississippi. 
This  ridge  and  the  country  east  of  it  is  hi^h  and  broken,  rcsfmbling  very  much 
the  highlands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  The  land  on  the  ri<Ige 
and  its  numerous  p|mrs  is  thin,  imd,  jis  a  rule,  unsuiled  to  cultivation;  but  Ihey 
produce  exreetlingly  fine  sheep  f*Mid,  and,  together  wilh  the  many  sheltered 
hollows  and  sloprt*  anti  nooks,  would  aflbnl  rich  and  ample  pasturage  summer 
jind  winter  f(»r  thousands  of  flocks.    As  a  sheep  country  It  Is  equal  to  any  in  the 
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world.  Tbe  limber  of  this  region  is  abo  fine  and  varied,  and  will  afford  fortunes 
to  the  enterprising  of  the  future.  These  lands  are  very  cheap.  There  are  maQj 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in  this  region  that  are  musical  with  clear,  perennial 
BtreamB  of  i>iire4t  water.  Much  tine  Block  ie  raised,  and  abundant  crops  of  com, 
wheat,  hay  and  fruit.  Peanuts  are  a  staple  crop  in  several  counties  and  are  grown 
with  great  success.  Tobacco  is  extensively  grown  on  the  northern  border  and  is 
of  superior  quality.  All  thie  reg^ion  is  finely  itdnpted  for  fruit  gix>wiu!r,  ami  pos* 
Besses  superior  advantages  for  cattle  and  sJieep  culture  on  a  large  scale.  Much  tif 
it  is  picturescjue  in  the  highest  degree,  presenting  in  charming  succession  hills 
and  valleys  mantled  with  trees  or  green  with  cxops  or  golden  w  ith  abundant  har- 
veets^iiud  lUreiulcd  with  silvery  strcfims  whose  pleasant  waters  dance  merrily  over 
rricks  and  sand  in  bustling  haste  to  join  tl^e  great  army  of  waves  thai  sweep  hard 
by  on  their  march  to  the  sea.  This  strip  of  country  also  a1>ounds  in  marble,  iron 
ore  of  the  best  tiuality^  building  and  paving  stone,  and  marl-lieds  rich  and  inex> 
haustible.  The  projected  Nitsbville,  Jackson  and  Memphis  Railroad  will  paas 
centrally  through  this  region  from  east  to  west,  ami  will  open  its  valuable 
Tcsources  to  the  world  The  northern  ix>nion^ — that  1h  Henry,  Bi^nton  and  Carroll 
Counties,  already  have  railroatl  and  river  conimunication  with  ihe  niarkf*ts  cif  the 
vrorld,  and  only  need  capital  to  become  valuable  and  enriehing  ctintributort*  to  the 
country's  commerce.  The  cenlnd  part  of  West  Tennessee  is  tl»e  richest  and  most 
popuJouB.  It  embraces  all  of  the  counties  of  Hardeman,  Fayette,  Madison, 
Chester,  HjivwockI,  Crockett,  Gibson  ami  Weakley,  the  western  half  of  Henry, 
Carroll,  Henderson  and  McNaijy,  and  the  eiistern  half  of  Shelby,  Tipton.  Lauder- 
dale, Dyer  and  Obion.  This  section  i^  tilled  with  populous  lowns<,  and  so 
thoroughly  traversed  by  railroads  that,  e\ceptin!f  Htnderwm  antl  eninll  portions 
of  Henry  and  Carroll,  no  citizt*n  of  this  ct  ntnd  platenii  is  exceeding  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  from  two  or  more  railnmdB,  or  a  railroad  and  a  river.  The  lands 
not  butchered  by  reckless  methtHla  are  verj-  prmluctive,  and  there  is  comparatively 
litile  laud  but  whiU  can  be  restoretl  at  small  cost  to  original  feritlily.  In  the 
northern  counties,  tolmceo,  com,  wheat,  and  all  the  cereab,  and  mixny  vuricties  of 
the  grasses,  are  gix>wu.  lu  the  middle  and  soiiibern  ctruniics,  cotton,  com,  wheal, 
oats,  clover,  red  top,  orchard  grass  and  nullet  are  grown*  But  nil  over  this  part 
of  Tennessee,  lobucco,  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  all  the  cereals,  an<l  clover  and  all 
ihe  grasses,  are  or  may  be  grown  successfully.  It  is,  beyond  any  srction  known 
lo  tbc  writer,  the  borne  of  divrrsitied  prrHluction.  For  fruit  it  sl4inds  unsur]msse<L 
Nowhere  are  peaches*,  strawberries,  ras]»ljfrries,  dew^^erriet*  aiitl  black l>ernrs  more 
successfully  or  i>rf>filably  gro^^-n,  and  nowhere  is  the  (pialiLy  of  Hit'  fniit-  purj^assed. 
Berries  Of  every  deaciiplioii  grow  wild  ill  luxuriance,  uiid  Uiis  region  nccms  their 
natural  b*ime,  where  they  roach  a  M^'^lier  perfertR»n  than  \b  popsible  fartbi-r  north 
or  farther  soullu  The  fruit  industry  is  airc-vuly  Jnrge  aud  growing,  hut  nuiy  be 
profitably  extended.  Vegetable  crops  of  evrrj-  dcscriplSun  «re  als»o  jK^nliarly 
*well  favorc^l  by  the  soil  and  climule  of  this  region,  and  anj  n*celving  Hic»ro  aud 
more  attention.  In  addition  lo  a«l vantages  of  ^oil  and  climate  for  fruit  mid  vcge- 
tnbles,  the  market  facilities  of  this  bicnlitj' arc  extra  fine.  Five  trunk  railruads 
piisji  through  West  Tennessee,  connecting  Ibt*  great  citii-sof  thr  Northwest,  North 
and  Northeuht  with  the  cities  of  the  Stuilli  and  gulf  <on*t.  Thus  e:iHy  fnnit*  and 
vegetables  find  convenient  and  profitable  mnrktis  Nt>rth,  tind  later,  when  tlie  heat 
and  drongbt  exhaust  Southern  crops,  sbiivnicntH  arct  lunird  in  that  direciion  with 
advantage.  Geographical  i>oMlion,  eliniatp,  wil  nii<l  tinnsi»orintion  faoilitit's  all 
conspire  to  make  this  region  the  inurkft  ganlcn  and  orchjird  <if  the  fiituri*. 

Nor  should  its  flue  advantnges  for  slock  raiding  L>e  ovt*rkjoketl.  It  grows 
everything  necessary  to  successful  stock  raising.  It  has  miles  of  wild  cane  vx^sm 
which  cattle  feed  in  winter;  Its  grasses  are  green  from  seven  to  nine  months  in 
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Uic  3'ear;  it  is  wltnofit  literally  f;nilted  with  running  BtTi'HUiSi  ami  nowhere  on 
rartli  doe8  the  stiil  resiwud  more  i^^raU'fully  to  kind  treat riKiit,  The  lauds  of  this 
secliou  lire  coiupamtivi^ly  cheap,  and  there  isaBtmnger  deflhxj  for  itnmigration. 
The  lowlands  aud  the  bottouia  of  the  Mii^siasippi  River  region  aa'c  mag^iul^cently 
timtiered.  The  worhl  csuH  Ijimt  it  for  variety,  si/e  and  ineR-haiiUihle  vahre  of  its 
foreslB.  Its  lands  are  aR  rich  as  those  of  the  Kile,  and  in  the  parts  free  from  over- 
fiowv  or  where  the  ovedlows  arc  not  fretjucnt,  Iheie  are  many  farms  of  uucqualed 
]Wxluctivenes3.  Obion,  Luke  and  Dytr  coiitaiu  much  }aud  of  fJurpaBsins*^  and 
inexhaudtible  nchne>ss.  There  is  also  conBiderahle  of  the  same  cha meter  of  laud 
in  Lauderdale,  Tipton  antl  Shclhy.  Here^  too,  land  is  reasonably  cheap,  and  there 
i*  much  on  the  market. 

Nine  trunk  railronda  p€iiei  rate  Wt'st  Tennessee,  five  passing  through  and 
three  terminating  in  its  lx)rders.  Two  otliera  are  projected,  and  one — tlie  Nash- 
rillc%  Jacka*jn  and  Mem  iihi^-- will  be  built  sooiu  River  Iran  ^portal  Eon  is  had  by 
the  Tennessee  on  the  eiu>t,  the  Hississiiipl  on  the  west,  and  the  Hatchie  aud 
Forked  Deer  penetrating  the  interior, 

EDUCATION. 
Th©  8t&te  bus  a  good  Bjsteni  of  ])u1jUc  schoola,  and  there  are  uwmy  i>rivat© 
echools  of  high  grade.    The  famous  Vauderbllt  University  Is  located  at  Naehville, 
in  this  State. 

SOME  LAWa 

A  homesteail  In  the  possession  of  eacii  head  of  a  family^  and  the  imi>rove» 
meutfi  thereon  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,  shall  be  exempt  from  6ale  under  legal 
process  during  the  life  of  such  heiul  of  a  family ;  to  imire  to  tlie  benefit  of  the 
widow%  Bhall  be  cxenijrt  during  tlie  minority  of  their  children  occupying  the 
same;  nor  Bhall  the  name  l*e  alienated  without  the  joint  consent  of  itie  husband 
and  wife,  when  that  relation  exists,,  This  exemption  shall  not  operate  agaijist 
public  taxes,  tK>r  dcbta  contracted  for  the  pnrchttse-mouey  of  such  homeetend  or 
improvetnents  tliereon. 

Married  women  owning  a  et^panUe  estate^  MHtlcd  ui>on  them  aud  for  their 
separate  use,  can  disjxjse  of  the  same  by  will,  deed,  or  otherwiM%  hi  as  full  and 
complete  a  manner  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  The  proi>erty  of  the  wife  is  not 
liable  for  the  delits  of  the  Inmband  incurred  t>efore  marriage.  The  same  law  is 
appUcAble  to  the  husband.  Money  deiiosited  in  bank  by  a  married  woman  is  free 
from  the  clahns  of  huslmnds  or  their  creditors. 

Under  the  mvenue  laws  of  Tennessee,  all  property  owneil  m  the  State, 
excepting  f  1,000  worth  of  personalty  belonging  to  the  heads  of  families,  is 
BObJect  to  ttixMlon  for  State  ami  county  puri)oses.  The  tax  on  t>roperty  levied 
by  the  Stale  is  40  cents  on  the  $100  wortli,  10  cents  of  which  shall  lie  for  school 
purpofjes.  Merchants  pay  ad  fxilarem  and  ]irivilego  taxes  amounting  to  70  cents 
on  the  $100  worth,  10  cents  tvf  wliicb  is  for  tree  schools.  Taxes  are  also  levied 
upon  a  great  number  of  privileges  and  u[xsn  polls,  the  poll-tax  being  applied  to- 
school  purposes.  The  county  courts  are  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  general 
county  purpooea  not  to  exceed  the  State  tax. 
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'lu  II il  PI, A*  tilt  IS  hS^rlNIr:  liOOM. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION 


of  Sieam  u«er«,  Engineers,  Superintendents  of 
city  water  worlu,  and  Electricians*  is  called 

to  the  Oomblned  Instnimetit.  wherebr  a. 

"record"  may  be  constantly  tnacte  upon  m  ribbon 
of  p^per*  gradu;iteiJ   to  scalei  of  TIMB  and  of 
RATJ5S     OF     SPEED,    and    thereon    the 
records   of  steam   (or  water)  pref4ur«  arc  also  j 
l>eing  mAde  simultaBcmttly  and  automatically^  1 
an  the  &amc  are  Indicated  by  hand  and  dial  ia  thtt  ■ 
u^iial    manner   upon    the  »anic   inummeat,  as 
shown  in  the  cut- 

Dynamo  Macblnee  iMiut  l^  ma  at  m 
uniform  rate  and  continuously;  and 

«<ieani»  or  other  motive  power,  must  be  reliable 
at  all  times.    UaqticAtlonably  thc^e  autO* 

matic  means  must  be  resorted  to  ia 

order  to  secuTe  Intelligent  and  efficient 
action  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
•ereral  elements  put  in  requikitioo  for  per<brmtQ|; 
ia  Important  operations;  and  in  which  blun- 
dering^ unfaithful  or  iacompetent  perfortnancc  of 
assumed  or  prescribed  duties,  will  be  attended 
with  very  serious  re%ultt. 

Inasmuch  as  KlectricUy  and  Steam  are  each 
dan^rous  In  their  nature,  »nd  both  as 
yet  on  trial,  no  warrant  can  be  found  to  justify 
anyone^   even    those   who   are   considered    "««-  _ 
pcrts/'  In  delaying  or  refusing-  to  npply  to  im-B 
mediate  and  constant   u*e  these    wetJ-tried  iifr«^ 
vcnliion>. 

Otie  or  more  "Alarm  Gongs*'  give  instanl 
notice  of  any  over  pressure. 

They  were  adopted  and  used  at  the  CeO* 

tennial  Exhibition  u  standards  for 
expert  testlngr  cf  Steam  BoUcts,  Steaon 
Gauges^  ate,,  and  they  are  ftiarantoed  for  ao- 
curacy  and  durability. 

They  are  alike  adapted  for  Air.  Oil*  Stmm 
or  Water  Pressure. 

One  year's  supply  of  daily  "Charts"  printed 
and  ruled  to  special  scale  of  each  instrument, 
nho  »hetf  and  Brackets  sent  free  of  eatra  charf« 
with  the  Gauge*. 


These  Snstnimenis  arc  now  in  use  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge ;  in  the  new  Capitol  building,  AHmny  j 
by  the   Edi>uii   Electric   Liwht  *nd   ]|liLmin.\ting  Company;   the  U,  S.  Illucninating  Co.;   the  New  J 
\  ork  btcam  Co.;    on  the  United  States  ships    "Shenandoah"*  and    "Powhatan;"  in  the  mercantllal 
marine  on  both  ocean  and  river  steamers;    by  the  Chicago  Cjible  Railway,  and  the  Chicago  Water  1 
Work*! ;    the  St    Louis  Ore  and  Steel  Company  ;    ihe  New  Vork,  BrookUn,  and  other  Water  Works; 
ami  hundreds  of  breweries,  p>per  mills,  chemical  worki,  nil  refineries  and  others. 

f ¥f*For  dcscnpiive  pamphlet,  reduced  price  lisi,  and  further  information,  address 

THE  EDSON  RECORDING  AND  ALARM  GAUGE  CO. 
91  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Edson's  Steain  Recording  and  Alarm  Gange, 

FOR  USE  ON  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOILERS. 


B.   F.    Isherwood,   Chief    Engineer 

V.  S.  Navy,  writes  as  follows : 

•'Ne^v  York.  Sept,  t,  18S5, 
"The  u«  of  RecorHine  Stcara  Gau|>e»  and 
Hifh-Prr5*ure  AUrmsi  on  boileri  t*  of  supreme 
tffiportAn4:e  becau<^er  ii  U  a  means  fitr  the  prcser- 
tAtton  of  life  and  property,  for  The  dUcovery  of 
the  MUitx  0/  xttam-hoiUr  txfh»i<*ntf  and  for 
lhe/«4/  jidjudication  of  datfia:|^«  when  the  Utter 
«ccur,  et<;;.,  etc. 

G€o.  B*  N»  Tower,  late  U.  S.  Su- 
perrising  Inspector-General  of  Steamers, 
writes  as  follows . 

•'M   B  Edsoh,  E^q  .  President, 

"Sir  :  1  have  carefulJy  cxamiiKd  your  Indica^ 
%\o%  and  Recording  Steam  Pre&»ure  Gadge  and 
HiKh  Pressure  Alarm,  aiid  am  vfcll  &atl»Aed  that 
it  will  do  all  that  \'i  claitricd  for  it.  1  have  wit- 
nested  it*  noion  for  ^orae  year*  p:i«t,  and  con- 
sider it  invaluable  10  owners  and  u^ers  of  steam 
fK»wer,  as  it  i«  a  ccrtiplcte  check  on  tkie  doinn  of 
the  <!'n({ineer  and  fire rii;4n«  Its  perfect  relialolity 
%s  uiiGuestioned.  Noihing  harm  it  a  boiler  more 
than  lltictoations  In  pressure,  and  nothing  U  more 
preiudicia)  to  economy  in  fuel^  and  the  record 
tkitri  of  this  guuge  ihows  at  once  whether  the 
])ret«iur-*  %s  u'oitorm,  and  the  amounts  of  all  varla- 
Hona.  Jo  ca*e  of  an  explosion  it  i*  very  difficult, 
anil  Benerally  impossible^  to  determine  the 
Amount  of  *team  pressure  at  the  momeoi  of  rup- 
ture ;  hut  if  this  gauge  is  attached,  the  Tecord- 
sheeiEivc^an  indubitable  and  acctiratc  register 
of  the  pre'k'tife  in  pounds,  which  may  assist 
freatly  lu  detennining  ihecaiue  <  f  the  explosion. 
ft  tM  0/  £t^at  aiii4taNC*  iff  Soi  er  ituptcterM, 
ffr  it  $ktmfs  thfm  hvn*  tjfii,iently  an  fnjrinetr 
kiU  €art*i  /0r  hit  iyoiUr,  and,  aiio,  tt'heih^fr 
ih0 prticrihfd  f'rftturn  hai  teen  fjrcfeded—hovf 
mi4€k  nnd hd^if  ^/ten  ;  and/or  this  re^wn  along, 
if  for  no  other,  the  'Chartji*  skouid  alxoajfs  bt 
tArt/uiiy  pr€Xtcrved  J\yr  r^e/erenct^  1  think 
(00  much  cannot  be  said  In  fts  favor. 
Respectfully, 

**Qno,  B.  N.  TowBB, 
••Sup'g    In»pector  Atn.  Steam   Boiler  Ins.  Co. 

"New  York*  Dec.  1,  1885." 


The  wcU-known  Expert  in  Hydraulic 
Engineering,  J.  J.  R.  Crocs,  Esq., 
states  that  "the  evidence  obtained  by 
the  use  of  these  Recording  Gauges  is 
extremely  useful,  and  is  a  most  effective 
means  for  discovering  whether  waste 
occurs,  and  of  tracing  offenders  in  this 
respect." 

For  descriptive  phamphlct»  reduced 
price  lifitt  or  further  information,  address 

The  EdBon  Eecordlng  k  Altrm  Gauge  Oo^ 
91  Liberty  Btreet,  Hew  T©rk. 


FLOUR  TRADE  OF   BALTIMORE. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Baltimore  is  tlie  manufacture  of  flouK. 
Since  1774,  wlien  tlie  Ellicotts  first  built  the  Patapsco  Flour  Mill  at  EUiodtt 
City,  a  few  miles  from  Baltimore,  this  city  has  been  noted  as  a  great  floor 
market.  The  superior  quality  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  winter  wheat,  which, 
contains  more  nutriment  than  the  Western  spring  wheat,  has  always  enabled  our 
best  millers  to  produce  the  highest  grade  of  flour — the  "Patapsco"  brand,  for 
instance,  now  over  a  century  old,  being  known  from  Canada  to  Florida,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  as  a  flour  that  has  always  stood  at  the  very  top;  a  flour,  in  fact,  the 
superior  of  which  can  nowhere  be  found.  Of  course,  the  leading  mills  are  the  three 
Patapsco  Mills,  owned  by  the  C.  A.  Gambrill  Manufacturing  Company.  A  few 
facts  about  this  company  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  Baltimore's  flour  business. 
It  is  an  incorporated  company,  having  a  capital  of  $C00,OO0,  a  fact  which  wiU  give 
the  readers  of  The  New  South  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  operations.  They 
own  and  operate  three  large  mills,  having  an  aggregate  daily  capacity  of  about 
2,000  barrels,  or  over  600,000  barrels  a  year.  Their  mills  are  unsurpassed  In 
design  and  construction,  and  arc  supplied  with  the  very  latest  and  most  improved 
roller  process  machinery,  one  of  their  millH  having  been  built  only  aboutthreeyeara 
ago,  while  the  other  two  have,  since  then,  been  remodeled  and  changed  from 
buhrs  to  rollers,  no  expense  whatever  having  been  spared  either  in  the  building 
of  the  new  mill  or  the  remodeling  of  the  others,  the  company  being  determined 
that  these  mills  should  have  every  advantage  that  the  highest  skill,  backed  by  an 
abundance  of  money,  could  give.  As  they  now  stand,  these  three  mills  are  models 
of  perfection,  and  as  they  are  managed  by  the  best  millers  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  and  use  the  finest  wheat  raised  in  America,  they,  of  course,  produce,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  grade  of  flour  that  has  no  superior  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  these  mills  and  this  brand  of  flour,  more  than  all  else,  that  have  given  Balti- 
more such  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  flour  market  The  manufacturers  have 
steadily,  from  year  to  year,  added  the  latest  improvements  in  milling,  until  it 
really  seems  that  they  have  reached  absolute  perfection  in  making  flour.  The 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  Reporter,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
country  on  flour  and  grain  matters,  in  a  late  issue,  says:  "Some  years  ago  the 
millers  of  the  Northwest  adopted  the  roller  system,  which  proved  a  great  success, 
and  flour  manufactured  by  this  new  method  at  once  took  a  front  rank,  and  came 
into  severe  and  sharp  competition  with  the  old  standards  and  brands  of  winter 
wheat  flour  as  manufactured  by  the  old  buhr  system.  The  adoption  of  the  new 
roller  system,  in  connection  with  other  modern  appliances,  produced  this  result. 
This  stimulated  the  winter  wheat  millers  to  enter  the  line  of  evolution,  and 
knowing  winter  wheat  to  be  in  all  respects  far  superior  to  spring  wheat,  they 
entertained  no  fear  as  to  results.  *  *  *  During  the  past  fortnight  we  have 
devoted  considerable  time  in  carefully  testing  the  qualities  of  the  flour  of  the 
Patapso  Flour  Mills.  This  flour  has  been  long  known  to  the  trade,  and  during 
this  century  it  has  held  a  very  distinguished  position,  growing  in  the  popular 
estimation  almost  yearly.  This  renowned  flour  is  made  from  carefully  selected 
Maryland  red  wheat,  *  *  ♦  and  in  this  brand  we  have  an  article  embracing 
unrivalled  qualities.  *  *  *  It  is  not  often  we  find  a  flour  possessing  so  many 
admirable  qualities.  Its  color  is  very  nmch  in  its  favor;  and  to  the  excellent 
wheat,  the  skillful  milling  and  improved  machinery',  we  are  indebted  for  this 
unrivalled  article  "  And  thus  we  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely  telling  of  the 
good  qualities  of  this  most  excellent  flour.  In  Europe  it  is  as  great  a  favorite 
with  those  who  have  used  it  as  in  this  country — a  late  letter  from  Dun  lop  Bros., 
of  Glasgow,  to  the  Gambrill  Manufacturing  Company  mentioning  the  fact  that 
they  had  sold  this  flour  at  a  higher  price  than  could  be  obtained  for  the  best 
Minnesota  flour. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MACHINERY. 


n 


AS  Ih©  home  of  great  enginc^ering  skill,  Baltimore  Ime  for  many  ycuftt 
enjoyed  a  most  excellent  reputation,  not  only  in  America,  hut  ji\m  in 
Europe.  Baltimore  engineers  and  enghn^Ting  work  have  ftlways,  or  at 
l^least  as  fur  back  aa  the  memory  of  man  niimeth  not  to  the  contrary,  been 
regarded  as  equal  to  the  aecomplisliment  of  the  most  diflicuU  undertakings,  and 
tliis  repvitalTon  is  well  deserved,  Protiably  in  no  v^ay  is  the  standing  of  Baltimore 
meelmnical  engineering  work  better  illustrated  than  by  a  reference  to  the  business 
of  Messrs.  Poole  &  Hunt.  This  firm  has  now  been  i!i  existence  oyer  a  third  of  a 
century,  and  the  highest  commtndiition  that  can  be  given  them  is  Bimply  to 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  Inrge  conlrarte  that  they  have  received  when  in 
competition  with  the  wliole  country.  Chicago,  for  instance,  is  a  great  city;  and 
yet,  two  or  tlirce  years  ago,  when  the  first  cable  street  railroad  was  to  be 
constrncted  in  that  city — a  work  involving  several  milliim  dollars— Me&srs,  Poole 
&  Iliint  received  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  enormous  amount  of  trunsniisBion 
macJiinery  retiuired ;  and  such  was  the  ciisc  in  Kiinsaa  City ;  and  again  even  in 
Ne^v  York,  the  largest  mannfacturing  ci*ntcr  in  the  country,  when  the  Third 

Avenue  Cable  Road  or* 
dercd  their  machinery 
of  the  same  firm.    In 
addition  to  these  roads 
Messrs,  Poole  &  Hunt 
_^^^  . ,   .^  ,   x-^^    have   lately  built   the 
i^MJmtUSBttiESi  same  class  of  machin- 
ery, but   on    a  raucli 
more    extenalTe  scale 
j  than  for  any  other  road 
in    existence,   for   the 
new  cable  road  in  IIo- 
I  boken,  K.  J^i  and  for 
[  extensions    in    Chica- 
go and  Kansas   City. 
In      this     connection 
it    may   be   said   that 
all  cable  roads  whose 
plants  liavo  been  furnished  by  Poole  &  Hunt  are  now  in  Buccessful  operntion* 
Another  sample  of  their  work  la  seen  in    3    ininienHe  dredges  which  they  recently 
finished  for  dredging  th(i  Potomac  tlats  at  Washington,  D.  C.    They  are  built  on 
an  entirely  new  system,  and  are  known  as  the  Von  Schmiilt  Hydraulic  Dredge. 
In  operating  them  the  material  to  lie  excavated  is  first  stirred  up,  and  is  then 
pumped  into  large  delivery  pii>es,  and  may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance.    The 
works  of  this  firm  are  located  at  Wood  berry,  a  suVairb  of  Baltimore,  and  are 
connected  by  telephone  with  their  office  in  Baltimore.    Their  works  now  cover 
12    acres  of  ground,  and  are  in  every  way  admirably  located  for  the  manufac- 
ture, handling  and  shipping  of  machinery  to  a!l  parts  of  the  country.    Tlie  iron 
foundry,  pattern  fhop,  melting  house,  brass  foundry.  blackBudth  and  machine 
^ihopa,  |iattern  loft,  tool  room,  and  in  fact  every  department  connected  with  this 
[extensive  establishment,  are  all  «^yKtemalically  arranged,  and  replete  with  ever}^ 
|]nodem  appliance  for  doing  the  best  work  with  the  greatest  dispatch.    This  firm 
manufacture  steam  engines,  boilers,  gang  saw  mills,  paint  mills,  flouring-mlll 
machinery,  an  Improved  patent  mixer  for  paints,  white  lead,  fertilizers,  etc., 
gearing  for  cotton  and  other  mills,  hydrostntic  presses,  white-lead  works  and  oil- 
mill  machinery,  the  Leffel  double  turbine  water-wheel^  shafting,  gearing,  pnlleys^ 
j  liangers,  and  every  variety  of  mill  machinery. 


THE   HYGEIA   HOTEL,  OLD    POINT   COMFORT,  VA. 


OLD  POINT  COilFORT  was  the  name  given  hy  Captain  Jolm  Smith,  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner  of  the  fieventeenth  century.  It)  that  point  of  land 
which  Jills  into  the  broad  and  pleasant  waters  t»f  ib«  Jung-songht  l)arlx»r  of 
Hampton  lioaiU.  Sitnatecl  in  latitude  37  degret't^,  it  t'jseape»  the  ri^'ni^e  uf  u  more 
northerly  climate.  Ite  temperature  during  the  coldest  went  her  rarely  falls  Ih?1ow 
42  degrees.  In  i^iummer  it  preserv'es  a  temperate  mean  Iwtwcen  M  and  80  degreeB. 
Since  1817  it  has  heen  a  military  post,  and  sanitary  records  kept  wiih  ahholute 
fidelity  show  that  during  a  term  of  fifty  years  not  a  sini^ie  cii»e  of  nialariu),  typhus 
or  scarlet  fever,  nor  diphtheria,  has  originated  on  the  Point,  So  close  to  the  shore 
that  tlie  cheek  i»  fanned  hy  the  salt  breeiie,  and  the  music  of  the  waves  lull  the 
weary  traveler  to  repose^  rises  the  tall-towered,  many-windowed  Ilygeia,  the 
queen  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  It  stretches 
its  leviathan  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  white  In^ch.  Its  six  hundred 
roou)s  are  luxuriantly  furnishcnl  with  all  modern  conveniences— gas,  elerlric  bells 
and  oral  annunciators,  Russian,  Turkish,  Roman,  electric^  thermo-electric,  hot  and 
cold  sea  Iwiths,  and  the  most  perfect  system  of  drainage  to  be  found  in  any  hotel 
in  this  country.  The  wide  verandas,  ITi^OtK)  square  feet  of  which  are  encased  in 
glass,  afford  delightful  promenades  and  sun  baths  for  the  delicate  invalid.  A 
spacious  ball-room  is  reserved  for  dancing,  with  an  excellent  militarj^  band  la 


nightly  attendance.  The  table  is  unsurpassed.  The  surroundinjj;  country  funuHhcs 
the  choicest  and  earliest  vegetables;  Baltimore,  Wastdnglon  ami  Norfolk  markfls 
supply  meat  and  game,  whik'  the  fish  and  oysters  of  the  ChesaiK«ako  Hay  enjoy  » 
world-wide  celebrity  for  their  variety  and  flavor.  Tlie  liisloric  inteni*ts  whicli 
cluster  alMiut  Old  Point  Comfort  are  familiar  to  all.  The  Ilyireia  is  adjacent  to 
one  of  the  hirgef^t  military  posts  in  the  world,  Fort  Moninc,  tht*  ntroughold  during 
the  late  civd  war  of  the  Union  army  and  uav}*.  Just  oi*]KPrtitc  her  j^recn  t>ar:ipets 
the  battlr  which  dei'i*led  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  at  sia.belwcfn  the  Merrimac 
and  the  JItmilor,  took  place.  Within  two  nnles  of  the  llyiieia  an-  tlios**  famous 
pldlanthropic  institutions,  the  Normal  and  Agricultund  School  t'iir  Colon-d  Pcoplo 
and  Indians,  and  the  National  Soldiers*  Home ;  u  half  a  mile  beyond,  the  ancit^nt 
colonial  town  of  Hampton.  Portsmouth,  with  its  navy  yani  and  artwnal,  and 
Norfolk,  the  tlu-iving  shipping  and  commercial  town,  are  distant  an  liour*s  wdl 
across  the  Roads.  The  modes  of  reaching  the  Hygcia  are  various,  and  admit  of  a 
variety  of  routes.  The  be*t  of  medical  and  surgical  skill  is  within  five  mltnttes* 
call.  The  visitors  include  rmdents  of  all  parts  of  the  United  Statt*s  and  Canada, 
and  the  register  last  year  held  the  most  distinguiahtHl  mtnus  on  the  roll  of  their 
citizens,  comprising  representatives  from  Jlanltoba,  on  the  north,  to  British 
HondlUttS,  on  the  south,  and  from  California  to  the  Atlantic  Ocetin. 


THE  ST.  JAMES.  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

THE  Si.  J:LijR'fl  Houi  is  nn  old  Uoufic,  yet  it  ia  a  new  and  iiiutii-m  hduse*  It 
might  \>e  mh\  lliat  it  ivji*i  built  in  1868;  or  bclUr,  lliat  tliey  have  been  Blnoe 
1868  build JDg  it,  Tho  first  buildiug^  of  wood,  was  creeled  at  a  cost  of 
$aO,DOO»and  furnislied  at  an  expense  of  $20,000.  The  mm  was  105  by  15D  feet, 
and  it  wus  four  stories  high,  Ealarged  and  imiirf>ved  from  Tmie  to  limt*,  it  has 
always  kept  in  the  lead.  One  familiar  with  its  continued  growth  in  gixe  must 
wonder  where  it  will  slop.  Brick  additions,  large  dining  rooms  and  kitchen  have 
been  built,  until  now  nearly  the  whole  etiuare  bounded  by  Duval,  Lauru,  Clmrch 
and  Hogan  streets  h  covered.  The  sitnalion  is  in  the  betit  r<_'8idence  portion  of 
the  city  Just  far  enough  hack  from  the  bn^iinesfi  section  to  be  both  convenient  and 
pleasunt,  Tlie  churches  and  phiccs  of  amusement  arc  in  close  proximity.  The 
hotel  fronts  on  a  beauiiful  public  park  tilled  with  tropical  plants,  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. The  verandas  are  wid<'  and  extend  the  whole  h'ngth  of  tho  front  and  part 
of  the  side  on  the  first  and  second  stories.  A  gfwd  entrance  ornaments  the 
center,  and  large  trc<'s  surround  Itie  whole.  The  8t.  James  now  stands  without 
a  rival  in  the  whole  South,  and  evokes  the  admimlion  of  its  thousands  of  guests 


TnE  St.  Jamrs  Hothl. 


at  Its  large  and  beautiful  proportions  and  furnishings,  us  well  as  the  energy  and 
unterprise  of  its  proprietor.  To  its  host  of  friei^ds  no  mention  need  be  made  of 
Its  spacious  and  clieerful  ol!lcc  and  balls,  pleat^mtly  impressing  llie  traveller  oa 
entering;  of  its  mngnificent  puMic  parlor,  sugi'^estive  of  luxurious  comfoj't;  of  Its 
inujicnso  and  elegant  dining  room,  wllh  its  unexcelled  service  and  the  enviable 
repulntlon  of  its  euimne^  and  of  its  private  parlors,  private  an<l  public  bath  rooms, 
elegant  rooms  enttuite^  with  baths,  &c.,  attached,  billiard  parlor,  telegraph  olflce, 
electric  bells,  elevator,  gas,  and  the  Mhole  building  lieated  with  steam.  In  fine, 
these,  with  all  the  modern  devices  and  improvemenls  whit'h  skill  imd  experience 
can  suggest,  together  with  the  delightful  climate^  are  preaented  as  inducements 
und  tempttilions  to  the  public  to  visit  Florida  and  tho  St.  James.  The  house  and 
grounds  are  lighted  by  electric  light.  A  select  band  of  musicians,  organised  both 
as  brass  band  and  orcliestra,  is  engaged  fVir  evciy  season,  ■\\'hieh  gives  conceits 
daily  for  tbe  entertainment  of  the  guests,  and  for  impromptu  hops,  which  occur 
every  evening.  For  information  regarding  rooms,  terms,  or  other  particulara^j 
address  by  letter  or  telegraph  J.  R.  Campbell,  inoprietor,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


PRINTING   PRESSES. 

AMONG  the  recent  nupnivemetjlB  in  printing  machinery,  there  \in»  ne^ 
been  a  more  radical  departure  from  tbc  old- established  fonn  and  etylc  of 
building  these  maehiiieti  llian  that  itf  Met^srs,  C.  B,  Cottrell  A;  Sons,  of 
Kew  York  City  and  Chicago,  111.  These  genlk'nien,  rettlizing  that  lor  llic  lluest 
da?»fl  of  press- work,  in  Ijolh  black  and  colored  inks,  the  ortiUittry  fly  delivery  was 
fiir  from  perfw^tiun^  have  [jcrfected  and  put  on  the  market  their  New  Patent 
Front  DeUvery,  and  have  appUctl  the  sanie  to  Ijolh  the  Two-Ilcv(dution  and 
Btop-Cylimler  Presides  of  their  manufacture.  The  improveujent  eonsisls  of  arched 
waye  or  tracks  running  fh^m  the  cylinder  ni  one  end  to  the  reci'iving  tabic  at  the 
other.  In  theec  ways  run  ciirriers  attached  ti>  aufl  carrying  grippcr-bars,  whicU 
take  the  sheet  from  the  cylinder  l»y  the  "MVonl"  or  *'gripper"  edire,  and  carry  it 
through  the  air,  clear  of  all  tapei*.  cords  or  string»  of  any  kind,  and  depofiit  it, 
last  printed  side  up,  on  the  receiving  table  (which  Is  situated  over  the  founUiin) 
without  any  presisure  whatever,  thus  doiLg  away  with  the  neces^ily  of  j^llp  bheets* 
The  sheet  being  depoisited  riirbt  under  tlic  eye  of  the  pressanan,  he  can  atljust  hla 
fountain  wilhfmt  leaving  bis  position,  thug  econoraizmg  time  and  saving  spoilage. 
The  high  commendation  thia  improvement  is  receiving  from  printers  who  Imve 
adopted  and  are  usini*  it  is  a  sntticient  attestation  of  its  merita.    The  puhlishera 


CoTTJi»LL*s  N«vr  TuowT  Dblivkry  PftK^. 


of  this  book  have  had  one  of  this  nmke  of  presses  in  use  for  some  time,  and  the 
present  volume  was  printed  on  it.  They  confiider  this  method  of  delivery  an 
immense  improvement  on  the  old  style,  and  would  not  use  any  other  preaa  i 
fine  work.  This  press  was  their  latest  purchase  In  that  line,  and  was 
after  a  careful  examination  into  the  merits  of  all  the  hest  known  makes,  aeeli 
fi  make  of  press  best  calcuhited  to  gratify  their  ambition  to  secure  for  the  Mann- 
faeturers*  Record  the  rcpuialion  of  being  the  !jest  printed  trade  journal  in  the 
TJniled  Stales,  and  thus  miiutuUy  Ihe  Iinest  in  the  world.  There  were  presses  of 
this  make  and  embodying  tiiia  jmiu'ovement  exhibited  at  the  World's  Industrial 
and  Ct>tton  Centennial  Expusliiun  at  New  Orleans,  and  the}'  were  awarded  medal 
of  first  class  over  all  conipetllors.  Messrs.  Cottrell  &  Sons  make  a  specially  of 
presses  for  the  finest  hotjk  and  coh>r  work.  They  also  manufacture  cylinder 
presses  of  all  grades  and  sizes  for  newspaper  and  job  work.  Their  country  presa 
was  awarded  first  medal  at  the  New  Orlcisns  Exposilh>n.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  conlirms  the  opinion  held  by  the  leading  printers  tliroiighout  the  country 
that  the  Cottrell  presses  are  the  best  in  existence.  The  offices  of  Messrs*  Cottrell 
iB  Sons  are  at  8  Spruce  street,  Kew  York,  and  108  Clark  street,  Chicago,  111, 


PRINTING   INKS, 


THE  Queen  Cily  Printing  Ink  Cnnipany,  located  in  Cincinnati,  rifflit  on  the 
borders  of  the  "Snnny  Sourti,"  ivitli  unexcelled  faciiitiea  for  shipping  to  all 
points  of  tlie  Southern  States,  is  cluimeil  hy  its  founders  io  Iw  the  oldest 
now  in  exmieuce,  iind  the  moBl  extcnsivD  nuinufiif  tory  of  hw  kind  in  tlie  [rreat 
South vveBi,  Wljatever  of  credit  or  honor  may  t>c  sUtnchetl  to  [uoneei-^iiip,  tJiia 
cotnpuny  ia  justly  entillod  lo.  for  its  Jiistory  can  ite  tniced  Imck  tt»  the  earliest 
uttL'mpt  to  mnmifactun:  a  ivnlly  tine  jirintiug  ink  west  of  the  AUi^i^liftuies;  but  a 
higher  honor  tlimi  comes  from  iti  age  is  the  reputntion  which  tlic  Queen  City 
Printing  Ink  Conipuny  has  acldeved  anmn^  printers.  Tlie  excellency  of  its 
productions  created  ti  deninnd  for  tliem  which  has  steadily  jcrowii  year  by  year, 
uecegsiiating  frec^uent  enhirgeincntyi  of  factory  and  increit^ied  facilities  for  nmnu- 
(acture,  until  now  the  establishment  ol'  the  conipnny  is  one  of  the  Itirgest  and 
most  completely  equipped  w^irks  of  tlie  kind  in  the  United  Stales.  The  t'iiujpnny, 
under  the  name  of  DeGolycr  vt  Ryehen,  U'gaii  iHisiue&s  in  a  small  way  in  t8(30, 
and  determined  io  achieve  success  through  the  merits  of  their  proiluctions, 
deeming  it  good  business  policy  to  in-ike  superiority  in  the  rpiality  of  their  inks 
the  leading  feature,  and  to  maintain  the  most  absolute  uniformity  of  quality  for 
each  grade.  Confident  of  their  ability  to  do  this,  find  wishing  lo  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  tlie  favor  with  wincli  superior  and  uniform  inks  would  surely  meet^ 
they  deiermmed  to  ndo[>i  a  distinctive  bmnd  which  all  tlieir  prfwluctiouf^  would 
bear — the  various  grades  tieing  designated  by  spe^'ial  name  and  price.  With  diis 
fOid  in  view,  the  name  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  {^nnipatiy  was  adopted  as  u  brand, 
and  so  widely  and  fav«»rahly  known  did  it  become,  that  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  linn  bec^ame  a  C(jq>c»rution,  what  had  merely  been  a  bnind  or  trade-mark 
b€?came  the  name  of  tlie  ccmjinmy;  and  ibe  busincjie!  growing  i>n  the  merits  of  its 
inks,  in  1870  tliey  removed  to  flOO  West  Fifth  street,  and  cidarged  their  tacililiea 
by  creeling  large  works  on  Court  Biri*et.  In  IMCJ  a  stock  company  was  foruied 
nnder  the  name  of  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Ccmipany,  with  Jolm  Ttychen,  presU 
dent;  E.  F.  Rycheii,  vice-president,  and  Josepli  Green,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  recently  erected  hirge  buildings  on  South  street,  near  Evang,  wliich 
are  supplied  with  all  the  mo(hTn  improvementa  and  ap|)liances  necet^sary  for 
extensive  production,  and  every  facility  and  convenience  is  providcnl  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.  The  works  have  a  capacity  of  three  and  a  half  tons 
jierday.  The  manufacture  embraces  all  gradt*s  and  cidors  of  printing  and  litho- 
graph inks,  lints,  varnishes,  sizes,  etc.,  the  principal  pnKlueiion  b(  ing  news  inks, 
for  whicli  the  house  baa  an  extensive  demand,  the  quality  of  its  inksi  eonm landing 
a  wide  preference.  All  the  Cincinnati  dfiilies  and  nearly  all  of  llie  less  frequent 
ifisue^  are  HU[>|;lied  from  thia  establishment;  also  a  large  number  of  papers  in 
8t  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Nnsbville,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Buffalo,  etc-  The  news  ink  is  put  up  in  5  to  riUn  pr»und  packages;  the 
fine  and  ci>lored  itiks  in  mnaller  packages,  down  to  a  sinirlc  ounce.  Tb(*y  also 
manufacture  a  special  grade  of  ilbi^tmted  book  and  catahiguc  ink,  with  which 
this  edition  of  Ibo  "New  Soutli'*  is  printed,  and  which  is  uped  on  a  large  number 
of  illustrated  and  trade  journals,  amtn>g  which  are  the  Miiuufaciurivrs*  Record, 
Northwestern  Miller,  Modcru  Millei,  American  Miller,  Cnrriaire  Monthly,  and 
many  others.  It  is  suitable  for  printing  a  fine  card  as  well  as  ilie  largest  and 
most  diflleult  cut  work.  Fn)m  being  a  pioneer  concera,  the  Queen  City  Printing 
Ink  Company  has  grown  to  l>e  the  largest  and  i>est  equipped  west  of  the  A  lie- 
ghanies.  li  makes  all  its  own  materi^ds,  and  liencc  iuHun^s  I  lie  quality  of  its 
protluct.  Its  inks  are  the  slandsird  in  the  West,  Ihelr  superiority  being  universally  j 
rccognizccb  The  trade,  which  extends  throughout  the  North,  South  and  West,  in 
Steadily  and  deservedly  increasii^g — the  mamigenicnt  being  nmrketl  tiy  Intel ligenil 
4niterprise,  and  the  products  lh»t-clatti»  in  all  respects.  I 


A  Scrap  of  Unwritten  History. 


1[  T  fht-n  thd  f?tar<if  oinplro  nf  whU  h  Jeff- 

yV     ha  J  wftxed  and  waneil,  rii 

'^     creoJ  that tbo Southern*  v 

flliould  go  out  in  darkness,  tho  >  !l 

upon  the  lA<t  act  of  tho  bloody  drunui  In 
North  OartTlina,  I^rm  haxinii'  capltulatt'd  nt 
Appomattox,  fthfrmatu  on  tiM  umnh  to 
thesefL,  had  demonstiiatCNi  to  ,1ohnstoD  thut 
further  reiistaoce  Wfts  upclesa,  so  April, 
iJ^fiS,  foutid  Shennan  with  hia  array  at 
llaleip^h,  X.  0.,  while  Johnston,  with  tho 
re  u  I  nan  t  of  h  is  troops,  was  re-*t  in  V  at  G  roen*- 
boro,  N.  C»  From  Kaleifrh  to  Greenaboro,  a 
dl^anoo  of  75  milo«»  both  armies  roamed 
in  li:*L'r,mhintely.  Gen.  Johnston  signified 
to(»en.  '^hGrmanhladostro  for  a  conference, 
an  I  an  arodstioo  of  ten  days  waa  deolarod, 
an  1  the  two  trreat  chifftalna  met  In  conaul- 
taton  at  a  little  houBo  four  mllca  wcat  of 
Durham.  N,  C.  Durham,  an  Insiijmlfleant 
railway  Bta'ion,  having  a  pojmJation  of  two 
lumJrcl,  was  det'larel  nuutml  irround. 
Hero  the  gray  an  n»l Me  met  In  frkmlly  In- 
tervHsurse-awapped  b^^i-scs.  nin  frwit  raoc-A, 
shot  at  taweta,  and  around  tiio  same  cami*- 
f\m  told  of  balr-l>rea  Ith  e^i^pe.^-  Nnt  moro 
than  tme  hundro*!  jarils  f mm  the  railway 
atutlon  fltood  a  two  story  frame  tcdiacco 
factory,  ovi'iiol  by  John  l^.Ttn-tm.  iHiriOH' 
the  war  fJreen  bad  rnanufa*  tureil  amokng 
to'^aci'OforthG  **boyttiri  thoanuy,"  but  now 
his  ot'cupatlon  was  firono,  btorol  in  tho 
factory  were  lai^e  quantities  of  smolrinj? 
toVjetn^o  ready  for  shipment,  and  d^irlng  the 
armlsilee  (ho  build  n^  was  sacked  and 
around  the  camiJ-flrea  In  Uurham  the  blue 
and  the  kt&v  literally  sraoked  the  pipe  of 
of  pcuw*.  When  the  terms  of  surrender 
were  arraTUffod,  the  sold  I  en*  of  each  army 
proviih-yl  theini=elvc,<;  with  a  **poko"  of  to- 
naceo.  ani  tiiari  bcMl  home  warfl .  In  this  way 
the  tobacco  wa**  fts-ntU'red  from  Maine  to 
Te K  lu*.  W  hfl  t  ( J  re  ■  n  1 1 a  I  retm  rdinl  us  a  (rreat 
itfllamiry  soon  provt>  i  to  hv  a  ^n^t  bteaalnK. 
When  (he  soMiers,  tm  reathlng  home,  had 
ejchau'itoil  their  **p<ike»''  orliM-a  directed  to 
the  mllrtitt'J  aeent,  po:?tma-t€r,  «tf'.,  at  Dur- 
ham, N,  <\,  be^ffan  io  pour  in  for  that  siuok- 
ina:  totiaceo.  Green,  ouick  to  penxjlve  h^** 
fldvflntairf\  christened  his  tobaoro  "Dur- 
ham,'* and  Bclo*'tM  tho  Durham  bullae  his 
trade  mark.  NowhertJ  on  tho  glotie  Is  to- 
bflc*'0  of  aueb  fine  quality  or  so  ponubarly 
adapt'?!  to  gmoklna:  purpos*^  rHi8o<l  as  la 
RTown  In  the  vicinity  of  Durham.  Almost 
entirely  free  from  nitrates  and  nleotin*^,  the 
Durham  tobacco  has  become  so  celebrated 


that  to-flay,  all  over  the  ITnfted  Btatea,  tho^ 
Cana  las  t*outh  Amerhjsa,  Japan,  AuatraliaL 
China,  ete.,  ft  is  tho  ai^kuowledire<l  standard 
of  exoollenoe  and  purity.  In  1800  Green, 
dlel,  atul  W.  T.  Ulackwell  &  C»^. purchased 
the  bu^inoHij.anl,  puttlnir  Into  It  iredh  capl* 
tal  and  ontti  rm-c,  s<M)ri  male  iia  wonderiul 
piuoe*"-!-'*,   unt  i        -  '!(_*  of  thei 

lar^rl^•4t  arnl  i'^  in  the 

njiiTilry.    Af  '  Misofrom 

Green,  tho  totul  force  t  u  the  fa<>- 

tory  iiurabered  less  th  and  the 

population  of  the  tow  rj  i  30U,    To- 

day  the  Blae  lew  ell's  Durham  Tobaeco  Co«» 
successors  t<i  W.  T,  Ulackwell  St  Co.,  pay 
anniially  to  the  K-overnment  a  revenue  tax 
of  more  than  $&0,0OQ  and  employ  from  BOO 
lo  000  bands.  Tho  embryo  villas  of  1866 
has  a  population  In  }9m  of  oirer  5,000,  and 
frontal Drt  the  lar^eidt  smokliiif  tobacco  fac- 
tory in  the  world.  The  laetorv  of  Black- 
wtdl's  Durham  ToTmoco  Co.,  the  famous 
nianufactur  '  ^lehrato<l  Hull  Dur- 

ham smoklri-  lid  eiiraretlcs.  Is  the 

feature  of  tif  r  imrhiim,    Itmnedl- 

atoly  fnnht)^'  iho  m  Inad,  It  ii>ok9  more 
like  ono  of  nur  maiTttnoth  metropolitan 
hoteSfl  tihun  a  r,^liniH<i  faitnrv.  On  the  first 
floor  ar>  a  gentlemanly 

usher  r-  i  i  cm«  of  inter- 

est,      i  -    Indus!  ry  and 

p    '  i  1  ji^  I  f  tit  system  |>revaU*«,    AU 

t  [roved  nmohlnery  i-^  pro\-lfled 

r  Tij^.jihrtiadlnkr,  c<lmh]n|?,dryln2' 

fll  ToJtacvn.    The  amount  of  loaf 

t<  <»M'  ravv  state)  tarried  by  the 

til  In'-r  to  tho  V  sltor.  8Ix:  immense 

atoiu^-'c  wurrhouses  in  adrlitlon  to  the 
mammoth  fnur-story  brkk  factory,  are  re- 
quired to  hoM  the  stock  of  raw  leaf  oon- 
stantlv  on  band. 

Durham  is  twenty-elx  miles  weal  of 
Raletg-h,  the  f-nrMtiil  \>f  tho8tate,  and  Is  the 
outlet  to  w>!  n  fl«  the  Golden  To- 

l^eco  licit  '  ;  rulina.    Fact<s  show 

that  the  tolni  i  m  thiw  f^eetiort  Ih  pot 

e«)nalc(l  elst^w  h«  ix'  in  tho  world.  As  all  tho 
tot^t^eo  raised  (n  this  Golden  HeU  finds  Its 
market  at  iHirham.  Blaekwell's  Durham 
Totiftcco  Co,  are  so  sltuat-d  that  they  con- 
trol the  pick  of  all  the  ofreriiitra,  atid  this, 
in  r'TiTircf  i<  111  with  tht  Ir  rrntrnitHjs  si^irajHpe 

Kf  :i-H  a 

T'  .  ji  nd 

^_"\ctal  tinpriticp.Lil  maiHifautLjrL rsi  who 
have  uttempte  1  tn  pirate  their  wroofig  ha%'e 
iwen  brought  to  justice.  Tht- sni-'kinirput^- 
lic  are,  however,  fast  h  ?i  '  t ho  Dur- 
ham bull  must  b*?  on  tl  It  insure 
purity,  and  they  will  i.  '.other. 
Blaekwod'sDurhaTnTolatt'  fely 
addoij  tliomnnufai'tureof  hn  ^i^(^ 
tohaci-oan^l  eimirt*tti'«  tothoii  hut 
the  purity  and  nualtty  fvf  the  c  trott  Is  have 
already  Boeurcnl  them  an  enormous  trade. 
Little  did  the  gnUant  *'  b«is^s  In  blue  and 
Krrav,"  around  their  camp-nn^s  in  Durham 
in  iSft.%  dream  that  thfy  wtre  mjwfn^r  tho 
seels  whleh  have  grrown  till  Durham  is  one 
of  tho  thrtft'ept  ani  most  wldelj  known 
town-*  in  the  8.outh,  if  nut  In  the  I  nlon. 

M*  88r».  M>  K.  Me  Dowel  I  k  Co,  are  the  boIo- 
asreuts  for  the  Bale  of  the  gxKTda  manufac- 
tured by  Blaekweire  Durham  Tobacco  Co. 
The  mami'tfllfeof  this  enteirrisfn? firm  fa 
at  flOa-eftS  Chestnut  Btrt*et^  Phfladephla-and 
they  have  braneh  ofTVees  as  follows:  Keir 
York,  No.  103  Chambers  strc^et :  Chiciagrv  No. 
«  Wflbash  avenue:  m.  I/)u1j«.  No.  il6N.  End 
s'reet:  San  FraneJ«oo,  No.  228  Front  street; 
Atlanta,  No.  0  W.  Alabama  fltreet:  New  Op- 
leans.  No.  47rt  C'^nstanfr*  street: 
Kng-Iand,  No.  53  Farrimrdon  streets 


A  VALUABLE   REMEDY. 
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fE  of  the  most  widely  knowa  mediciDes  at  the  present  day  is  Swift's 
Specific.    The  growtli  in  the  Btxlrs  of  tbU  remetly  during  the  Inet  ft'W  ycur& 
lias  iK^cn  astounding.    As  Btiowing  somctbing  of  its  efbcacy  and  the  eBtlnui' 
tion  in  which  it  is  heldt  the  fullowiiig  letturs  are  presented: 

Mr.  Charles  Berg  writes  as  followa  from  llie  Hot  Bpringa,  Jimuary  1»  1RP3 : 
**  Mercurial  rheumatism  made  me  cripple.     After  trj'ing  the  springs  two  yenrs, 

the  mercury  and  potash  treatment  UBtil  I  was  a  skelelon  and  unnlile  to  do 
iVtliing^  I  wag  prevailed  npfm  to  talte  a  course  of  8.  S.  S.  After  taking  three 
bottles  my  appetite  legan  to  improve  and  I  gained  Hcsli  rapidly.  When  I  had 
Iftken  twelve  bottles  I  felt  as  well  as  I  ever  did.  It  is  now  twelve  monUis  sinee  I 
took  S.  S.  S.  My  health  and  appetite  are  good^  and  I  am  able  to  attend  to  all  the 
business  I  can  get," 

The  following  is  from  Peter  E,  Love.  Esc|.,  Auirusta,  Ga.,  January  8, 1885: 
**  1  am  a  coppersmith  by  trade,  and  during  a  series  of  years  my  artna  (l>eing  bare 
when  at  work)  absorbed  a  wonderful  atiiouiit  of  inettd  p«>ist>n,  Hnving  a  scrofu- 
lous tendency  from  my  youth,  tlie  small  particles  of  eopi>er  and  brass  would  get 
Into  the  sores,  and  by  this  process  tbo  pnii^un  wns  conveyed  into  my  blotjd  until 
my  whole  system  became  infected.  I  was  treated  with  the  old  remedies^  mercury 
and  iodide  of  potash.  Salivation  followed,  and  my  teeth  are  all  loose  in  my  head, 
and  my  digestive  organs  became  deraugetl,  1  liave  been  helpleas  in  bed  for  a  year 
with  mercurial  rheumatism.  My  joints  were  swolli  ti,  I  lost  the  use  of  my  arms 
and  legs,  and  became  helpless  as  an  infant.  My  sufleringa  became  so  intense  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  rest  The  doctors  advised  me  to  go  to  the  city  hospital 
for  treatment.  This  I  could  not  bf  nr.  A  fricinl,  who  has  proved  a  fritud  indeed, 
fudged  me  to  try  Swift's  8|H'cific,  iM-dieviug  it  would  cure  me.  Others  discouraged 
nie;  but  I  secured  a  supply^and  have  iii»w  taken  two  dozen  bottles,  Tbo  first 
edect  of  Uie  medicine  was  to  bring  the  poison  to  Ibe  surface,  inid  I  broke  out  all 
over  in  running  sores.  They  soon  discliai-ged  tuid  disappeared,  and  my  skin 
cleared  off.  My  knees,  which  hud  become  twice  tbeir  natural  size,  were  soon 
reduced  to  natural  shape  again.  My  arms  and  hands,  which  had  bccume  useless, 
became  all  riirht  ngnin,  and  I  can  now  use  them  without  pniu.  The  disease  has 
left  all  parts  of  the  IkjsIv,  Rive  ulcers  on  my  wrists,  \^  hich  are  rapidly  hraling.  I 
am  weak  from  long  coullnutnciit,  but  I  hnve  the  une  of  all  my  linibs.  This  medi- 
cine is  bringing  me  out  of  tlie  greatest  trial  of  my  life,  and  1  cannot  find  w<»rds 
of  BufTicient  strcni^ili  to  exiiress  my  apprechition  of  its  virluca  and  the  gratitude 
I  feel  that  1  ever  heard  of  it." 

Mr,  W,  C.  Furlow,  Sumpter  County,  Ga.,  Septetnbcr  11, 1884,  writes: 
**The  drouth  in  Soutlivvest  Georgia  last  si^tiugt  drie<l  up  the  mcJIs,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  use  \vat<  r  from  a  creek  on  the  iilaiUaliou,  Tlie  result  was  that  all 
were  tniuhU'd  with  chills  aud  fever  1  carried  wiih  me  scvind  bc^^th■s  cd'  8vvift*fl 
Specific,  and  as  long  as  I  took  it  I  had  pcrfet't  health.  As  soon  as  I  cta^ed  taking 
it,  I» like  tlie  rest,  was  afllicitd  with  ehillj^.  Wlien  I  resuiuetl  its  use  I  was  all  rtLdit 
again.  We  have  used  it  in  our  family  as  an  aulidote  for  mahirial  poison  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  have  never  known  it  to  tail  in  a  single  imslunce/' 

Here  is  a  medical  endorsement.  It  is  from  F.  A*  Toonier,  M,  1).,  Perry,  Ga, : 
'*Bad  blood  is  inclined  to  come  to  tlie  surface  in  tlie  spring,  brn-ause  of  the 
effort  made  by  good  old  mother  nature  to  throw  it  olT.  If  nature  does  n«>t  have 
help  at  this  time  the  poison  may  go  back  to  the  system  and  prodme  all  manner  of 
Ills;  but  by  the  aid  r^f  Swift's  Specific  the  bad  bb>od  is  all  driven  out  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  permanenlly  relieves  the  trouble.  This  remedy  is  purely  a 
vegetable  and  bannless  preparation,  but  so  powerfid  on  antidote  to  blotKl  poison 
that  it  finds  and  roots  It  all  out.  Do  ntit  be  deceive<l  by  mercury  and  jjoiash 
mixtures,  which  drivt^  in  the  poison,  only  to  come  out  again  in  a  worse  form.  I 
have  cured  permanently  bl<»oa  tJuut  in  the  third  generation  by  the  use  of  Swift's. 
Specific,  after  I  had  most  signally  failed  wiili  mercury  and  polasti." 

Get  the  genuine  treat i.«e  on  blood  and  skin  diseases,  mailed  free  by  the  Swift 
Specific  Co.,  Drawer  B,  Athinta,  Ga, 
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rlfl50  Jamea  A,  Cowardin^  Esq.,  who  bod  had  alttrg©  and  varied  e^cperiem 
la  newspxtpcr  work,  iimlertook  the  establishment  in  Richmoudt  Va.,  of  the 
*'  Bnily  DtsimlcU/*  His  entLTpriae  couternplated  a  penny  paper,  which,  whfld 
giving  puramount  attention  to  the  news  of  tlie  day,  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
diacuBS  editori:illy  topics  of  public  inter€*sr.  Tho  Di^palrh  early  iiec^me  a  popnlar 
favorite,  diBtiii^uislied  for  ita  activity  in  the  collection  of  news,  for  reliability  ai 
readalileneas  of  ita  reports^  for  devotion  to  the  best  intcregta  of  city  and  Stal 
and  for  its  independent  but  calm  discufision  of  all  matterf> — political,  financl 
^and  other.  It  was  the  persistent  fi'iend  and  advocate  of  every  Judicious  Bchei 
of  iutcrual  improvement,  and  devoted  much  of  its  encrg-y  to  the  promotitm 
such  other  enlerpriBea — State,  mnnicipal  and  individual— as  promised  to  adv 
the  prosperity  of  Richmond.  Tlje  ZHnjktU^h  continued  its  c-areer  with  iininti 
rupted  prosperity  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  until  the  3d  of  April,  1B65,  whei 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  Confederate  capital  by  Confederate  troops,  a  large  portion 

of  the  city  was  destroyetl  by  fire,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral calamity  the  IH^itrh  lost  Its  otflce.  The 
building  and  all  that  was  in  it  was  destroyed, 
including  a  new  outfit  secured  for  it  by  a  specif 
messenger  stnt  to  Eni^html,  who  had  run  it 
through  the  Mockudc  at  WilniinL^on,  N.  0,  Bat 
undaunted  by  this  severe  loss,  and  while  yet  tJ] 
principal  streets  of  the  city  were  blockaded  wll 
the  debris  of  tiie  best  business  houses,  the  owm 
of  the  ptquT,  Messrs.  Cowardin  &  Elhson,  ne 
tiated  for  a  new  and  more  complete  equipmei 
and  made  ready  to  start  again.  Here  their  ent< 
prise  was  fhistrnted  by  a  United  States  military 
order.  The  puhUcatii>n  of  the  Di^^pauh  was  for- 
bidden. As  soon  as  tlje  revocfttiou  of  that  order 
coxild  be  oljlahied,  in  December,  1805,  the  I/Upateh 
resumed  its  puljlicntion;  but  there  were  already 
&\x  other  daily  pap«  rs  in  the  field.  It  was  a 
memo  nib  le  period  of  newspaper  competition  Ln_ 
Bichmond;  but  tlie  DutpaitJi  soon  •ook  the  lead,  and  its  most  fonnidablo  rival,  11 
Times,  went  down  after  two  years*  stnigi^de,  tlie  Dwftiitch  becoming  the  purchas 
of  its  gotjd-wilL  The  firm  of  Cowardin  &  Ellysou  was  dissolvcHl  a  short  tii 
before  the  deaih  of  Mr.  Cowardin  (in  l>''82),  and  a  stock  company  was  formi 
with  the  former  owners  as  principal  olficera.  The  Dupateh  has  the  best  bnsin< 
location  in  Riclmjond,  and  twelve  nioiitlis  ago  it  put  in  a  Hoe  type-revolving 
machine.  It  gets  hh  full  Aesoeiatcd  Pr<.'i*s  news  as  is  sent  South ;  it  has  a  regular 
eorrespondent  in  \Vushingti)n,  and  in  earh  city  and  to^^-n  and  center  of  intcl 
gence  in  Virginia;  it  has  a  coniplcle  corps  of  etlitors  and  reporters,  and  is  by 
means  backward  in  the  expL'nditisre  of  money  for  spi^eiid  work,  wlniher  it  be 
reporting,  telegraphing  or  illuslrr.  I'ng,  The  I>iftjKtt(*h  enjoys  the  confidence 
the  people  of  Virgijua,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  other  Stales, 
daily  circulation  is  from  14,f>0Q  to  10,000,  licing  larger  than  that  of  any  paj 
south  of  Baltimore,  if  New  Oi leans  he  e.\ceplcd. 

The  Wt4:klif  Di^p(t(eh  Is  an  S-ptige  paper  filled  wltti  the  latest  news,  misccUa' 
neons  and  choice  literature.    Ita  pre t^t^nt  circuhdion  is  0,000. 

The  Diifpatch  is  altogether  a  live,  prosperous  and  progressive  paper,  and  is 
one  of  the  many  indices  pointing  to  the  healthful  progress  of  Richmond  City. 
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THE  NEWS  AND  COURIER,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

r[  no  phase  of  Soathem  development  has  there  been  greater  progress  than  in 
Joomalism.  The  press  of  the  South  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  taken 
rapid  strides  forward,  and  in  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  its  papers  that 
section  now  ranks  with  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
safely  claimed  that  each  of  the  leading  Southern  cities  can  boast  of  one  or  more 
dailies  that,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  great  newspaper,  are  far  ahead  of  any 
to  be  found  in  cities  of  the  same  size  in  the  North  and  West,  with  rare  exceptions. 
One  of  the  foremost  of  these  is  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier ^  a  leading  expo- 
nent of  Southern  sentiment;  in  politics,  Democratic  to  the  core;  national,  not 
sectional,  in  policy  and  purpose.  For  Northern  and  Western  men  who  desire  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the  South;  for  Southern  men  who  wish  to  know 
what  is  thought  and  accomplished  and  proposed  in  the  Southern  States;  for 
Americans  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  the  Ne^os  and  Courier^  daily,  Sunday, 
weekly,  will  be  found  to  be  without  a  rival  in  the  completeness  of  its  news  ser- 
Ticc,  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Southern  field  is  covered,  and  the  fhinkness 
and  liberality  with  which  the  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed.  The  Neiat  and 
Courier  makes  special  rates  to  agents  and  for  clubs,  and  will  send  specimen  copies 
and  special  club  rates  free  on  application.  Address  the  News  and  Courier^  19 
Broad  street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


THE  TIMES-UNION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

rIE  Florida  Time9-V'u:cn  and  the  Florida  Weekly  Times  are  pablished  by  C» 
H.  Jones  &  Bro.,  T:.:ij9- Union  Building,  West  Bay,  corner  Laura  street, 
Jacksonyille,  Fla.  The  great  public,  whatever  their  differences  on  other 
sabjects,  by  common  consent,  unite  in  the  verdict  that  the  great  papers  of  Florida 
are  the  Florida  Times-  Union  and  the  Florida  Weekly  Tlm^'J<,  There  is  scarcely  a 
parallel  where  two  papers  with  such  wide  circulation  have  in  so  short  a  time  won 
their  way  into  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people.  Up  to  the  year  1881 
various  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  daily  newspaper  in  Jacksonville, 
but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  undertaking.  Florida  had  not  progressed  fiur 
enough  to  support  a  great  paper  tliat  would  rank  among  tlie  foremost  journals  of 
the  country.  To  that  end,  and  in  November,  irSl,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  the 
senior  proprietor  and  present  editor  and  chief  of  tlie  above-named  papers,  started 
the  Florida  Daily  Times,  which  was  a  success  from  the  start.  In  May,  1883,  ha 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  John  P.  Vamum  and  George  W.  Jones,  his  brother,, 
the  firm  being  Jones,  Vamum  &  Co.  In  November.  1P82,  the  Florida  Weekly 
Times,  at  $1  per  year,  was  started,  wliich  had  unprecedented  success,  and  now 
circulates  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  foreign  conn- 
tries,  and  claims  to  have  by  far  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in  the  State. 
In  January,  1884,  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  purchased  the  Florida  Daily  Union, 
and  consolidated  the  two  papers  under  the  title  of  the  Florida  Times^UmoUy 
which  is  the  only  daily  paper  in  Florida  with  a  general  circulation  which  is  as 
large  as  that  of  any  other  journal  in  the  South  outijide  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  a 
solid  reputation  and  is  extensively  quoted.  Tlie  purchase  of  the  Union  included 
a  job  olflce,  which  has  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  new  material,  and  is  now 
one  of  tlie  best  and  most  extensive  in  the  South.  In  June,  1884,  a  boo::-l)indery 
with  new  equipment,  including  improved  tools  and  machinery,  was  added.  In 
March,  1884,  Mr.  Charles  11.  Jone?  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  John  P.  Vamum, 
since  which  time  the  firm  has  been,  as  now,  C.  11.  Jones  &  Bro.  This  firm  con- 
duets  business  on  a  strict  cash  basis,  and  ranks  Al  in  the  mercantile  world.  In. 
the  early  full  of  1884  the  estal)lishment  was  removed  to  more  spacious  quarters, 
the  proprietors  luivinn:  arranged  for  the  possession  of  the  building  on  the  corner 
of  West  Bay  and  Laura  streets.  They  have  also  purchased  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able corner  lots  in  the  city,  and  will  have  a  spacious  building  of  their  own  erected 
before  the  present  lease  expires.  Mr.  Charles  II.  Jones,  the  founder,  is  a  native  of 
Georgia,  and  was  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  went  North  immediately  after  the 
war,  and  resided  in  New  York  City  until  he  came  to  Jacksonville  in  October, 
1881.  In  New  York  he  had  an  extensive  literary  and  journalistic  experience 
editing  the  Eclectic  Magazine  and  Appleton's  Journal,  and  as  contributor  to  other 
leading  journals.  The  literary  and  financial  success  of  the  Florida  Times- Union. 
and  the  Florida  Weekly  Times  is  a  marvel  in  journalism. 
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AND  PRICB'CURRENT, 

A  Weekly  Paper  Devoted  to  the  General  Commercial  Interests 
of  BalttmDre  and  the  South. 
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BALTIMORE,  MD. 


St  nets  CONBft  6  CftKTS. 


?HE    Onlx  Faper  in  tl^e   South    for   GRO^ 
CERS,     CQIJKXRV     MBRCHAMTTS,     COM- 
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LTiif;  JouBNAr.  op  Comiderck  waa  purcbaeod  by  the  present  pabUshera  In  August, 
fn^m  the  estate  of  the  late  Georgo  t7.  Porter,  who  i^stabUsbofl  It  fn  1800.  It  Is  the 
4Nily  general  trade  paper  of  any  ataQding  In  the  entire  South,  ami  has  for  3G  yeara  boen 
the  acknuwlodge  1  exponent  and  representative  of  the  ooinmerdal  intercstaof  Baltimore. 
ThOJiPCSoot  publishers  have  givitn  It  a  wider  field,  and  it  ia  thflr  parj)O»0  to  mako  It  a 
I  ptper  that  vrlll  Ik?  Inlii^penBable  to  every  merduuit  \\\  tho  Southern  States,  It  la  un<ler  the 
[fitiiio  inantt^titiK'nt  that  htt3  in  4  yciin*  broufht  thu  Manufadur^i^  Record  to  \\&  present 
I  posltinn  as  the  ni<wt  widely  known  and  quoted  IntlustrltLt  pjp^r  in  the  cc»untry*  Since 
\  lakiog  i»os9ossitjn  of  It  the  publishers  hnve  Inaugiiratod  sevoml  changes,  omitting  some 
|fflaturt4  and  addln'/  others  and  wo  will  endeax'or  to  make  every  fa«im  an  Improvement 
upon  the  te^t.  There  Is  nothing"  8h)W  or  anli^iimted  aljont  it.  U  \a  live,  vigorous,  onter- 
lliiie  and  wide-awake:  always  up  with,  or  in  advance  of  the  tlmcH,  and  thoroughly 
Rble*  In  its  eilltorial  und  news  column,'!!  it  *)cals  vdx\i  live  topics  in  n  live  mnnner-  It« 
Rt^lfW  of  the  tnarketa  anil  >|uotations  of  prk'e!i  an*  exhfliisti\(^;  are  oompll**d  with  thu 
Itttmoflt  can%  i\nd  present  the  ino»t  eatlsfaotory*  thor  iuarh  and  rtibubte  reflex  of  the 
B  of  the  markets^ 

TH*  ntiiHtum  ^rtn  to  rniUter/t  of  general  fommereini  infers,  if 4  Qm*mi  JoUhtff  (^MUtUUuu, 
and  atcuratf  rem^w  qf  tfn  fnarksU  m  FOfkD  HTVFFsi,  aRAlM,  FLOUtt^  TOBACCO, 
LUMBEB,  COTTOy,  NAVAL  HTOREm,  and  PHOUVCtE  in  QESKHAL,  mak$  ihi 
pgp^r  qf  rpminl  value  to  Countiy  Merchant*,  and  to  Grocery,  CommiMlon  ISouH$  and  Shiffptr*  nf 

PtOaWXt 

The    Paper  has  now  a  large  cdrculation  among    this 

of    trad©    In    Maryland,    Virginia,    West   Virginia, 

North  Carolina.  Ate.,  and  Its  advertising  columns  offer  a 

most   valuable    medium    through    which    WHOLKSALE 

gBOCSR^and    DEALERS    IN    FOOD  SUPPLIES.  MANU^ 


FACTtTRERS  QF  SPECIALTIES.  COMMISSION  HOUSFS 
and  JQBBErtS  IN  GENERAL  may  reach  the  treide  In 
tbaae   States  and   farther   South, 


t^S ample  Copies  Sent  oo  Application. 
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The  Manufacturers'  Record. 

•  A  WEEKLY  P/IPER  • 

De voted  to  the   Manufeiottaring,  Mining  ancj   Raif^ 

road    Interests,    and.    General    IndiAQtrieil 

F*rogress  of  the  Sotathem  States. 


HAVING  FOR  ITS  AIM  THE  UPBUILDING  OF  SOUTHERN  MANU- 
FACTURES AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MATERIAL 
RESOURCES   OF   THE   SOUTH. 


A  Live,  Progressive ,  Vigorous  Journal,  the  Acknowledged  Exponent 
and  Representative  of  the  South' s  Industrial  Interests. 


PRICE  $3.00  A  YEAR. 


Trb  MANtTVACirxBRs'  Rbcokd  is  morc  extensively  quoted  and  more  highly  commended  by  the 
press  than  any  other  industrial  or  trade  paper  in  existence  It  is  everywhere  commended  for  the 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  its  articles  and  statistics  on  Southern  development.  I»  weekly  issues 
constitute  an  authentic  history  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the  Southern  States.  From  no  other 
source  can  so  much  reliable  information  relative  to  Southern  affairs  be  gathered.  To  those  who  have 
not  read  it  regularly  its  weekly  record  of  Southern  material  growth  will  be  a  revelation.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  s;iys  of  it :  "One  of  the  ablest  industrial  journals  in  the  country."  The 
Augusta  Chronicle  says:  "No  paper  in  the  Union  has  more  entitled  itself  to  Southern  gratitude 
than  this  enterprising  and  reliable  journal.  *  *  It  has  come  to  be  the  standard  of  authority  in  the 
matter  of  Southern  advancement.  *  *  Its  lal>or  in  this  work  has  been  remarkable,  and  its  care  and 
accuracy  phenomenal.  *  *  It  has  conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  upon  our  section."  The 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  says:  "It  has  in  many  ways  contributea  largely  to  the  material 
development  of  the  South,  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  Southern  States."  The 
New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  says :  "The  press  of  the  South  would  be  recreant  to  its  mission  if  it 
did  not  recognize  the  excellent  work  beinij^  done  in  the  cause  of  Southern  development  by  the  enter- 
prising Manufacturers'  Record,  published  in  Baltimore."  The  Southern  Lumhtrman,  of 
KashviIIe,  says:  ''The  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record  has  spent  more  money,  time  and 
energy  than  perhaps  any  other  paper  in  America  trying  to  get  at  the  exact  (acts  in  regard  to  Southern 
industrial  progress." 

It  has  an  extensive  circulation  in  all  the  14  Southern  States,  and  is  widely  read  in  the  North  and 
West  by  capitalists,  manufacturers  and  others  who  desire  to  keep  posted  on  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  South.  As  a  medium  for  manufacturers  of  machinery,  mine  and  mill  supplies,  hardware,  ftc^ 
desiring  Southern  trade,  its  advertising  column**  possess  unequaled  advantages. 

A   feature  of  special   importance  is   the   Construction   Department.      Under  this  head  is 

fublished  a  list  of  ail  new  enterpris-s  in  the  South,  with  the  names  of  persons  connected  with  them, 
ts  readers  thus  get  ihe  earliest  obtainable  info'mation  of  new  mills  or  factories  to  be  erected,  old 
ones  10  be  rebuilt  or  enlarged,  new  furnaces  to  be  started,  mining  companies  organized,  railroads  to 
be  built,  public  buildings  to  be  erected,  etc.,  etc. 

MANUFACTURERS'  RECORD  CO. 

F*ublishers, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Publishers'  Notice. 


The  publishers  of  this  book,  as  an  effectiye  method  of  advertising  it,  adopted 
the  novel  and  expensive  plan  of  placing  a  copy  richly  bound  in  Russia  leather^ 
with  gilt  title,  in  the  reading  room  of  all  hotels  of  any  standing  in  every 
city  in  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more;  also  in  all 
public  libraries,  and  in  the  saloon  of  all  the  principal  ocean,  coastwise  and  inland 
steamships  and  steamboats.  On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
hotels,  libraries  and  steamers  in  each  of  which  a  copy  of  the  book  may  be  found. 
We  publish  this  list  here  in  order  that  persons  traveling,  who  may  become 
interested  in  the  book  in  one  city,  may  learn  where  they  can  find  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  place  they  may  next  visit.  The  book  is  for  sale  at  the  fo^owiug  prices: 
bound  in  Russia,  with  gilt  title,  $6.00 ;  in  cloth,  $2  50 ;  in  paper,  $1.50.  It  will  be 
sent  postage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

MANUFACTURERS'  RECORD  CO, 


HOTELS. 


ALABAMA.     . 
Anxtston. 

AnniBton  Inn. 

Birmingham. 

Florence  Hotel, 
Relay  Hoase. 

Mobile. 

Battle  House, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
Lnclede  House. 

!Mo::tgomeuy. 

Exchange  Hotel, 
Railroad  Hotel, 
Central  Hotel. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock. 

Capital  Hotel, 
Deming  Hotel, 
Grand  Central. 

ARIZONA. 

Tombstone. 

Aztec  House, 
Rubs  House. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Los  Angeles. 

Pico  House, 

St.  Charles  Hotel. 

Oakland. 

Tubb'B  Hotel. 
Windsor  Hotel. 


Sacramento. 

Capital  Hotel, 
Langham  Hotel, 
Golden  Eagle. 

San  Francisco. 

Palace  Hotel, 
Baldwin  Hotel. 
Occidental, 
Lick  House, 
Rubs  House. 

San  Jose. 

Auzerais  House. 

Stockton. 

Commercial  Hotel. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. 

American  House, 
Charpiot's  Hotel, 
Grand  Central  Hotel, 
Inter-Ocean  Hotel, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
Windsor  Hotel. 

Leadville. 

Clarendon  Hotel, 
Tabor  Grand  HoteL 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport. 

Atlantic  Hotel, 
Elm  House, 
Sterling  House. 


Kifthi  Avenue 
Hotel, 

*  MADISON  SQUARE,  # 


Hew  yoi^i^.' 


The  I>eirgest»  Rest  Appolritofl  rinri    Xlost   I^llDer^Hx 

NXorisigr^cl  Hotel  in  tHe  City,  with  tHe  most 

Central    aii*i     ]  >t-lij^l  itf^il     LrOcatloo.* 


HITCHCOCK,  DARLING  &  CO. 


HIRAM  niTCHCOCK. 

Formerlv  qf 
a.  Chirle^  Hotel, 


A.  It  DARLING. 

Formmiif  qf 
BatiU  Iloim, 


HOTELS, 


Danburt. 

New  England  Hotel, 
Turner  Hotel. 

Derby. 

Mansion  House. 

Habtford. 

Allyn  House, 

Bates  98.90  Per  Bay. 

American  Hotel, 

Brower  House, 

City  Hotel, 

Park  Central  Hotel. 

United  States  Hotel, 

Rates  $2.90  and  93.00. 

Meriden, 

City  Hotel, 
Wlnthrop  Hotel, 

Bates  $2.90  to  $4.00. 

Geo.  H.  Bowkxr  &  Co.,  Pro's. 

Nkw  Britain. 

Humphrey's  House, 
Strickland  House. 

New  Haven. 

Elliott  House, 

$2.90  and  $3.00  Per  ]>ay. 

New  Haven  House, 

$8.90  and  $4.90  Per  Day. 

Tremont  Hotel, 
Tontine  Hotel. 

New  London. 

Crocker  House, 
Pequot  HoteL 

Norwich. 

American  Hotel, 
Wauregan  House. 

Stamford. 

Stamford  Hotel, 
Union  Hotel. 

Waterburt. 

American  Hotel, 
Franklin  Hotel, 
Scovill  HotoL 


DAKOTA. 

BlSMARK. 

Custer  Hotel, 
Merchants  Hotel, 
Sheridan  House, 
"Western  House. 

Deadwood. 

Cosmopolitan  Hotel, 
Merchants  Hotel, 
Wentworth  House. 

Fargo. 

European  Hotel, 
Headquarters  Hotel, 
St.  Paul  House, 
Sherman  House, 
Tremont  House, 
Windsor  House. 

Yankton. 

Jcnck's  Hotel, 
Merchant's  Hotel, 
Morrison  Hotel. 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington. 

Clayton  House. 
Dickinson  Hotel, 
Felton  Hotel, 
Grand  Union  Hotel. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBLL 
Washington. 

Arlington  Hotel. 
Congressional  Hotel, 
Ebbitt  House, 
Metropolitan  Hotel, 
National  Hotel, 
Riggs  House, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
Amo  Hotel, 
Welcker's  Hotel, 
Willard's  Hotel, 
Wormley's  Hotel, 


H 


off  man  m  Hotise 


Madison  Square,  New  York. 


1 

1 


A  Favorite  Famny  Hotel,     s     European  Plan. 


'^HIS  KA.MOI  TS  MOTTKl^  is  proiniiKtitly  and  deHghtfully^ 
located  in  the  very  centre  of  New  York  Chy,  froiiting  I''ifth  Avenue  | 
and  the  Madisuu  Square  Grotinds.  Convenient  to  all  principal  Theatres  , 
and  other  points  of  interest.  The  Broadway  horse  cars  pass  the  door,  and  . 
within  one  block  of  the  23d  Street  station  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  lilevatedj 
Railroad. 

Location  unsurpassed  ;  besides  which  no  other  Hotel  can  afford  such 
palatial  accommodations. 

The  FIokkxijXt^   Motors®  is  on  the  European  Plan,  containing 
over  four  hundred    elegantly-appointed   rooms,  en-suite   and    single,  at 
prices  rang^ing  from  $2*00  per  day  and  upwards.     The  Salons  are  fitted  up 
m  an  elegant  and  artistic  manner,  with  a  view  of  affording  every  comfort  1 
and   accommodation    to  guests*     The   Grand   lianqnet   Hall   i??   the   niostj 
elaborately  furnished  room  of  its  kind  iu  America.     The  furniture  and  I 
decorations  have  been  sclet'ted  iu  Europe  at  great  expense,  and  high  art  L 
is  evidenced  in  all   the  surroundings.     The  Works  of  Art  and  articles  of  I 
Vcrtu  in  this  establishment  are  the   choicest  discriminating   judgment] 
could  seled\.  and  no  expense  has  been  srtared  to  make  Uiis  Hotel  the  most] 
comfortable  and  attractive  iu  America. 

The  Cuisine  is  Pansiau,  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  a  special  feature. 
The  Restaurant  is  open  daily  from  5.30  A.  M.  until  i  o'clock  A.  M. 

Elegant  Turkish,  Russian,  Sulphur,  Electric  and  Medicated  Raths  are 
also  among  the  Luxuries  to  be  found  on  the  preutises. 


C.  H.  READ  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


HOTELS. 


FLORIDA. 
Jackbontille. 

Everett  Hotel, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
Tremont  House, 

Tallahabake. 

New  Leon  Hotel. 

GEORGLA.. 
Atlaitta. 

Harkham  House, 

National  Hotel, 

H.  L  Kimball  House. 

Augusta. 

Globe  Hotel, 
Planters  Hotel, 

Ck>LU|CBna. 

Central  Hotel, 
Planters  Hotel, 
Rankin  House. 

Macon. 

Brown's  Hotel, 
Lanier  House, 
National  HoteL 

Savaknah. 

Pulaski  House, 
Screven  House. 

n)AHO. 

BOISB  CiTT. 

Oyerland  HoteL 

ILLINOIS 

AUBORA. 

Hotel  Evans. 

Belleville. 

Belleville  House, 
Hickley  House, 
National  Hotel, 
Thomas  House. 


Bloomimotok. 

Ashley  House^ 
Phoenix  Hotel, 

Chicago.  - 

Atlantic  Hotel, 
Brevoort  House,        .     . 
Briggs  House, 
Burk's  European  Hotel, 
Clarendon  House, 
Clifton  House, 
Commercial  Hotel, 
Continental  Hotel, 
Farwell  House, 
Gault  House, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
Hotel  Brunswick, 
Hotel  Richelieu, 
Leland  Hotel, 

McCoy's  New  European  Hotel, 
Massasoit  House, 
Matteson  House, 
Merchants  Hotel, 
Palmer  House, 
Revere  House, 
Sherman  House, 
Southern  Hotel, 
St.  Caroline  Court  Hotel, 
Tremont  House, 
Woodruff  Hotel. 

Galesbxtro. 

Brown's  Hotel, 
Union  Hotel. 

Jacksontille. 

Dunlap  House, 
Southern  Hotel, 

JOLIET. 

Hotel  St.  Nicholas, 
Robertson  House, 
Shurts'  Hotel. 


t.t;.%%««%%«««««««««^«itt««^«i%«'^%«%%«.4:)^%,«,6^%,^^%%«,%«,fb 


^BI^OADWJ^Y,^ 


Sor.  ^blrty-Pirst  Street.  JSEW    TORK. 
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CsoQ^eaienC    fo    promlnenf    ^?aceA    of    ^Kmujiemefjr    anl 


HENRY  MILFORD  SMITH  &  SON. 


f»rof>rie:tors. 


:^ 


HOTELS, 


City  Hotel, 
MerchantB  Hotel, 
National  Hotel. 
Peoria  House, 
Union  Depot, 

<)niHCT. 

European  Hotel, 

New  Windsor  Hotel. 

St.  James  Hotel, 

BOCKFOBD. 

American  House, 
Holland  Hotel, 

Kebnilt  and  Keftinilalied. 

Rock  Island. 

Harper  House, 
Rock  Island  House. 

Springfield. 

Leland  Hotel, 
Hotel  P.ilace, 
Revere  House, 
St.  Nicholas. 

INDIANA. 

EVANSTILLB. 

Gkilt  House, 

St.  Gkorge  Hotel, 

Sherwood  House. 

FoBT  Wayne. 

Aveline  House, 
Commercial  House, 
Depot  Hotel, 
Mayer  House, 
Robinson  House, 
Windsor  Hotel. 

Indianapolis. 

Bates  House. 

Brunswick  Hotel, 
Grand  Hotel, 
New  Denison  Hotel, 
New  Occidental  Hotel, 
Spencer  House. 


LaFatbttb. 

Lahr  Houee, 

St.  Niobolas  Hotel. 

LOOANBPOBT. 

Johnston's  New  Hotel, 
Murdock  Hotel, 
New  Bamett  House. 

New  Albany. 

Central  House, 
Occidental  Hotel. 

Richmond. 

Arlington  Hotel, 
Huntington  Grand  Hotel 

South  Bend. 

Grand  Central  Hotel, 
Oliver  House. 
Sherwood  House. 

Teebe  Haute. 

National  Hotel, 
Ohmer's  Depot  Hotel, 
Terre  Haute  House. 

IOWA. 

BUBLINGTON. 

Grand  Central, 
Hotel  Duncan, 

Cedab  Rapids. 

Grand  Hotel. 
Northwestern  Hotel, 
Pullman  Hotel, 
Southern  Hotel. 

Council  Bluffs. 

Metropolitan  Hotel, 
Ogden  House, 
Pacific  Hotel 

Davenpobt. 

Ackley  House, 
Kimball  House, 
St.  James. 

Deb  Moines. 

Abom  House, 
Capital  Hotel, 


HOTELS. 


Kirkwood  Hotel, 
Morgan  Hotel. 

Dubuque. 

European  Hotel, 
Jolian  Hotel, 
Key  City  Hotel, 
Lorimer  House, 
Tremont  House. 

KSOKUK. 

Laclede  House, 
Patterson  House, 
Stanleigh  House. 

KANSAS. 
Atchisok. 

Byram  House, 
Llndell  Hotel, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
Union  Depot  Hotel. 

Lbavenworth. 

Continental  Hotel, 
Planters  Hotel, 

TOPEKA. 

Copeland  Hotel, 
Gordon  House, 
Windsor  Hotel. 

KENTUCKY. 
Covington. 

Arrington  Hotel, 
Ashbrook  House, 
Central  Hotel. 

LEXINGTON. 

Ashland  House, 
Phoenix  Hotel. 

L1OUI8TILJ.E. 

Alexander's  Hotel, 
Central  Hotel, 
Commercial  House, 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
Gait  House, 
Louisville  Hotel. 


Newport. 

Madison  Hotel. 

LOUISLANA. 
New  Orleans. 

Cassidy  Hotel, 
City  Hotel, 
Gregg  House, 
Hotel  Denechaud, 
Hotel  Royal, 
Hotel  Windsor, 
St  Charles  Hotel 

MAINE. 

Augusta. 

Augusta  House, 
Hotel  North. 

Bangor. 

Bangor  Exchange, 
Bangor  House, 

BiDDKFORD. 

Biddeford  Hotel 

Lewiston. 

DeWitt  Hotel, 
Marston  Hotel 

Portland. 

Falmouth  House, 
Preble  House, 
United  States  Hotel 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore. 

Barnum's  Hotel, 
CarroUton  Hotel, 
Eutaw  House, 
Guy*  8  Hotel, 
Hotel  Ronnert, 
Howard  House, 
Maltby  House, 
Mansion  House, 
Mount  Vernon  Hotel, 
St.  James  Hotel. 


"^^    BOSTON 

o 


hrnrv  b.  rice  &  CO, 


um 


Eeutral-H 
;J    t^  Location. 


^  Mrable 

for 
Business!^ 

or 
-^3]  Pleasure. 

Perfect  I 

Ventilation. 


I 

i 


^ 


„  ,  fSi  $3.00  per  DAY]    According  t^ 

Koom?  withoutdjinn  «    »   I      ^^"^     ■ 

i  "^l    Meats  q>I.UU  Anrfljirafmn^ 


^Mk 


^ 


HOTELS, 


OUMBBBLAND. 

Elberon  Hotel, 
Queen  City  Hotel, 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Windsor  Hotel. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attlbbobo. 

Ryder  Hotel. 

Boston. 

Adams  House, 
American  House, 

Bmnswiclc  Hotel, 

Clarendon  Hotel, 
Crawford  House, 
Hotel  Creighton, 
Hotel  Vendome, 
New  Marlboro  Hotel, 
Parker  House, 
Parle  House, 
Qulncy  House, 
Revere  House, 
Slierman  House, 
Tremont  House, 
United  States  Hotel, 
Young's  Hotel. 

Brocton. 

Hotel  Belmont. 

PiTCHBURG. 

American  House, 
Fitchburg  Hotel, 

Hayebhill. 

Hotel  Webster. 

HOLYOKE. 

Holyoke  House, 
Windsor  Hotel, 

RatM  fSJIO  to  $4.00 

Gso.  H.  BOWKSB,  Proprietor. 

Lawbbnce. 

American  Hotel. 
Globe  Hotel, 


Lowell. 

American  House 
Merrimac  House, 
St.  Charles  Hotel. 

Ltnk. 

Sagamore  Hotel, 
Hotel  Bosoobel. 

Kew  Bedfobd. 

Parker  House. 

Newbuktpobt. 

Merrimac  House. 

KoBTH  Adams. 

Mansion  House, 
Wilson  House. 

NOBTHAMPTON. 

Mansion  House. 

Pittbfield. 

American  House, 
Berkshire  House. 

QUINCY. 

Robertson  Hotel. 

Salem. 

Essex  House. 

Spbinopield. 

Cooley's  Hotel, 
Hayne's  Hotel, 
Hotel  Warwick, 
Massasoit  House. 

M.  &  E.  S.  Chapin,  Proprietors. 

Taunton. 

City  Hotel. 

Weymouth. 

Weymouth  Hotel. 

WOBCESTER. 

Bay  State  House. 

Ralea  $8.00  and  $8.50. 

Lincoln  House. 

Rates  $8.50  Per  B«]r. 

Waldo  House. 


UNION  ^  SQUARE  «  HOTEL 


AMI> 


#  HOTEL    DAM.  ^ 

European  Plan. 

Wmion  Square  and  isth  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


Both  Hotels  (conDC^IiTig)  are  most  centrally  and  delighlfully  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis,  possessing  all  Miotlern  and  sanitary 
improvements^  are  elegantly  furnished  throughout,  stri6lU'  fire-proof,  and 
furnish  first-clajis  accommodalians  for  40Q  guests. 

The  Restanrant  and  Dining  Hall,  including  serx-icc  and  attention, 
arc  unsurpassed  by  any  Hotel  in  the  country. 

Horse  cars  to  and  from  every  seftion  of  tlie  city  pass  the  door 
every  few  seconds. 

DAM  &  DeREVERE,  Proprietors. 


HOTELS, 


MICHIGAN. 
Adkiax. 

Lawrence  House. 

Bay  City. 

Campbell  Hotel, 
New  Fraser  House. 

Detroit. 

Brunswick  Hotel, 

Cass  House, 

Griffin  House, 

0pp.  Mich.  Central  Depot. 
Bates  $2.00  Per  l>ay. 

Griswold  House, 
Micliignn  Exchange. 
Russell  House, 
Stanwix  Hotel. 

East  Saginaw. 

Bancroft  House, 
Everett  House. 

Gbakd  Bapids. 

Clarendon  House, 
Eagle  Hotel. 
Mortun  House, 
Sweet's  Hotel. 

Jaoksom. 

Hibbard  House, 
Hurd  House. 

MUSKBOON. 

Arlington  Hotel, 
Occidental  HoteL 

fiAOINAW. 

Bauman  House, 
Crowley  Hotel, 
New  Taylor  House. 

MINNESOTA. 
MnntKAi>oLis. 

Bellevue  House, 
Clark  H0U8C, 


Merchants  Hotel, 
National  Hotel, 
Nicollet  House, 
Pauley  House, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
West  Hotel, 

AbMolntely  Fire  Proof. 

$3.0D  Per  Day  and  upward*, 
C.  W.  Shepard,  Manager. 
Windsor  House. 

St.  Paul. 

Clarendon  Hotel, 
Exchange  Hotel, 
Grand  Central  Hotel, 
Hotel  Ryan, 
International  Hotel, 
Merchants  Hotel, 
Merritt  House, 
Metropolitan  Hotel, 
St.  James, 
Sherman  House, 
Windsor  Hotel, 
Winslow  House. 

Winona. 

Huff  House, 
'  Jewell  House, 
Ludwig's  Hotel. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

VlCKSBURG. 

Lamadrid  Hotel, 
Pacific  Hotel, 
Washington  Hotel. 

MISSOURL 
Hannibal. 

Kettering's  Hotel, 
Park  Hotel, 
Planters  House. 

Kansas  City. 

Blossom  House, 
Centropolis  Hotel, 


The  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE, 

The  Old-Established  Route  Between  the 

NORTH™S  SOUTH 

via  Baltimore,  Old  Point  and  Norfolk. 

TRAVELERS  leaving  New  York  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  4.30 
P.  M.  and  Philadelphia  at  6.30  P.  M.  arrive  at  Baltimore  in  time 
to  connect  with  BAY  htKH  STEAM  gits  for  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Train 
stops  at  the  wharf,  thus  avoidinff  transfer  through  the  city. 

THE  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  STEAMERS  OF 


m  THB    BAY    LINE 


^ 


Leave  Baltimore  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  at  9.30  1\  M.  from  Canton  WTiarf. 
All  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  first-class  hotel  are  afforded  the 
traveler.  Spacious  and  elegant  saloons  and  staterooms,  lighted  by 
ele6iricity  and  furnished  with  an  especial  view  to  comfort.  Unsurpassed 
cuisine,  which  is  made  a  specialty  vnih  this  Line,  Elegant  service  and 
courteotis  attention. 

Direct  Connections  from  Portsmouth  via 

The  Seaboard  &  Roanoke  Railroad, 
The  Raleigh  &  Gaston, 

Raleigh  &  Augusta  Air  Linej 

And  Carolina  Central  Railroad, 
And  at  Weldon  with  Atlantic   Coast   Line 

AND  THEIR  CONNECTIONS  FOR 

RALEIGH.  CHARLOrrE,  WILMINGTON, 

CHARLESTON,  AIKEN,  SAVANNAH, 

*  FLORIDA  * 
And  All    Points   Southi. 

JOHN  M.  ROBINSON,  Baltimore,  President. 

F.  W.  CLARK.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Gen.  Pass.  AfirtT 


HOTELS. 


Coates  House, 
Hotel  Brunswick, 
Lindell  Hotel, 
Hetiopolltan  Hotel, 
Pacilic  House, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
Union  Depot  Hotel. 

St    ^Toseph. 

Bacon  House, 
Commercial  House, 
Pacific  House, 
Saunders'  House, 
Union  Depot  Hotel, 
Watson  House. 

^"^-    X-iouis. 

Barnum's  Hotel, 

Laclede  Hotel, 

Lindell  Hotel, 

Planters  House, 

Southern  Hotel, 

St.  James  Hotel, 

Tho8.  p.  MiUer,  Proprietor. 
Bateii  92.00  and  92.50. 

Lafayette  Hotel, 
Hotel  Brown, 
Hotel  Belvedere, 
Everett  House, 
Hotel  Moser. 

MONTANA. 
BuTTB  City. 

Centennial  House, 
St.  Nicliolas  Hotel 

NEBRASKA. 
LnrcoLN. 

Arlington  Hotel, 
Commercial  Hotel, 
Grand  Central  Hotel, 
St.  Clmrles  Hotel, 
Windsor  Hotel. 


Omaha. 

American  House, 
Canfield  House, 
Causin  s  Hotel. 
Creighton  Hotel, 
Millard  Hotel, 
Paxton  Hotel, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
Windsor  Hotel. 

NEVADA. 

ViBGiNiA  City. 

International  Hotel, 
Molinelli  House. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord. 

Eagle  Hotel, 
Phenix  Hotel. 

Dover. 

American  House, 

Franklin  Hotel, 

Mew  Hampshire  Hotel. 

Manciiester. 

City  Hotel, 
Manchester  House, 
Windsor  Hotel 

Nashua. 

Tremont  House. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Camden. 

West  Jersey  House. 

Elizabeth. 

Sheriden  House. 

HOBOKEN. 

Busch's  Hotel, 
Duke^s  House, 
Meyers'  Hotel 

Jersey  City. 

Taylor's  Hotel 


Windsor  Hotel 


c?J    FIFTH  AVENUE,   :•:• 


Between  46th  and  47th  Sfe      fJEW  YOF(K. 


One  «>f  th©  Ivlost  Perfect  and  Connfortable 
Hotels  in  the  'World. 

Hawk  &  Wktherbee, 

PROPRIETORS. 

On  the  Finest  Avenue  in  the  City  of  New  York 

and 
Iq  the  Most  Desirable  Part  of  the  City* 


mmii^mmm 


HOTELS, 


Nbw  Tokk. 

Aberdeen  Hotel, 
Albemarle  Hotel, 
Ashland  House, 
Astor  House, 
Barrett  House, 
Belyidere  Hotel, 
Brevoort  House, 
Buckingham  Hotd, 
Carlton  Hotel, 
Clarendon  Hotel, 
Coleman  House, 
Colonnade  Hotel, 
Continental  Hotel, 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel, 
Earle's  Hotel, 
Everett  House, 
Fifth  Avenue  HoteL 
French's  Hotel, 
(Jedney  House, 
Qilsey  House, 
Hotel  Dam, 
Hotel  Madison, 
Hotel  Normandie, 
Hotel  Royal, 
Hotel  St.  (Jeorge, 
Hotel  St.  Marc, 
Hotel  St.  Stephen, 
Hotel  Shelbume, 
Hotel  Vendome, 
Eitsell  House, 
Langham  Hotel, 
Madison  Avenue  Hotel, 
Manhattan  Hotel, 
Metropolitan  Hotel, 
Morton  House, 
Murray  Hill  Hotel, 
New  York  Hotel, 
Occidental  Hotel, 
Park  Avenue  Hotel, 
Parker  House, 
Plaza  Hotel, 
Prcscott  House, 
Hossmore  Hotel, 


St.  Cloud  Hotel, 
St.  Denis  Hotel, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Sherwood  Hotel, 
Sinclair  House, 
Stevens  House, 
Sturtevant  House, 
Tremont  House, 
Union  Square  Hotel, 
United  States  Hotel, 
Victoria  Hotel, 
Westminster  Hotel, 
Windsor  Hotel. 

Niagara  Falls. 

National  Hotel, 
Prospect  House, 
Cataract  House. 

OODENSBURG. 

National  Hotel, 
Seymour  House, 
Windsor  House. 

Oswego. 

Doolittle  House, 
Lake  Shore  HoteL 

POUGHKEBPSIB. 

Morgan  House, 
Nelson  House, 

Rochester. 

Brackett  House, 
Congress  Hall, 
National  Hotel, 

New  Osburn  HousOp 

Commercial  Headquarten. 
gS.OO  and  •S.OO. 

Powers'  Hotel. 

Abaolutdy  Fire  Proof. 
•S.00  and  •4.00. 

The  Windsor. 

Whitcomb  House. 


MJJ!:m  SMttliMP^]^:. 


^^*     Cleveland,  (Dhio.     ->-=- 


Aeautifullj  0ituiit**fl  oil   Guclid  JVvenue.    '.•    iJiiie   ^tirroiindiD| 

OirLv  THitiue  s^vAKta.  pmou  Post  OwncM  Ann  |(»ak  Fum.ic  Sovapil 

---CT!ji  oaly  Strictlj  Fire  Proof  HoUl  In  eitnUnd.ii^ 
lucandefloeot  electric  U'lghiB  iShmugljout,  and  Crery  f^oom  f^cntod  by  St* 


^ooMS  Single  and  En-^uite, 

In  Xtociern  Elegence,  Appolntmenta  ati<l  Cviisltie 
'*Xhe:  SxiI-LMAX  •*  i»  equal  to  tHe  Kliiest 

Hotfl&i    111    tlie   W'orlfl. 

Tourists,  Foreigners  and  Wedding  Parties 

Will  (ir;4  Pfrfeel  atjd  Luxurious  J^cronrimodAltoiit. 
Apattmcntti  atn  It^  mmtnd  in  adfrnnfa  tfjf  addrtmiuff. 

J.  WARKHN  COIJ-MAN,  JR., 


HOTELS, 


BOKE. 

Arlington  Hotel, 
Stanwix  Hall. 

SCHESKCTADY. 

Carley  House, 
Giycns  Hotel. 

Syracuse. 

Congress  Hall, 
Empire  House, 
Globe  Hotel, 
Hotel  Bums, 
Vanderbilt  House, 

p.  B.  B  ♦AYTON,  Proprietor. 
Free  Cabs  to  and  from  trains 
Bates  92.50  and  $8.00. 


T?ROY. 


American  House, 
Mansion  House, 
Revere  House, 
Troy  House. 

Utica. 

Bagg*s  Hotel, 
ButterHeld  House. 

Watbbtown. 

Kirby  House, 
Woodruff  House, 

F.  W.  Haydon,  Proprietor. 

TONKERS. 

Getty  House, 
Yonkers  Hotel. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Charlotte. 

Central  Hotel, 
Belmont  HoteL 

Raleioii. 

Yarboro  HoteL 

Wilmington. 

Commercial  Hotel, 
Purcell  House. 


OHIO. 
Akron. 

Empire  Hotel, 

Hotel  Buchtel, 

Windsor  House. 

Canton, 

American  House, 
Barnett  House. 
Hurford  Hotel. 

Chillicothb. 

Emmitt  House, 
Hotel  Francais, 
New  Warner  House. 

Cincinnati. 

Burnet  House, 
Crawford  House, 
The  Dennison. 

New.     Modem.      Elegant. 
$2.00  and  g9.50. 

Gibson  House, 
Grand  Hotel, 
Hotel  Emery, 
Palace  Hotel. 

•2.00  and  92.50  Per  l>ay. 

250  Rooms,  (140  Front.) 

St.  Clair  Hotel. 
St.  James  Hotel, 
St.  Nicholas  HoteL 

Cleveland. 

American  House, 
Forest  City  House, 
Hollendcn  Hotel, 
Kcnuard  House, 

The  Stillman. 

New.      Modem.     Elegant. 
Strictly  Fire  Proof. 
FiNrsT  Table  Service. 
Rates  gS.OO  to  gO.OO. 

Weddell  House. 

Columbus. 

American  Hotel, 
Exchange  Hotel, 


PIEDMONT 

AIR    IvINK. 

Tlnrotigh.  Kreighit 

e»  AND  e 

Passenorer  Route. 


AGENTS  AT  ALL  PRINCIPAL  POINTS. 


RICHMOND  &  DANVILLE  R.  R.  SYSTEM. 


YirglnialidlandDiT. 


TorkRiTerLine.... 
Ricb'dADanTUleDiT. 


north  Carolina  Div... 

Atlanta  &  Charlotte 
Air  Line  Di¥. 


1lor(hest'nR.R.otGa. 
Sonth  Carolina  DIt.  . 

eolnmbia&GreenYille 
DiT, 


V^riill.  Carolina  DiT. 


Main  Line 

Manassas  Branch 

WaiTcnton  Branch 

Gordon^ville  Branch. . . . . 

Franklin  Branch 

Washington  &  Ohio  Div 


Bah.,  Chcs.  &  Rich.  S.  B.Co 
Rich.,  York  Ri.  &  Ches.R.  R 


Main  Line 

Rich.  &  Mecklenburg  R.  R. 
Milton  &  Sutherlin  R.  R.... 

Main  Line 

No  thwestern  N.  Car.  R.  R. 
State  Univer»ity  R.  R 

Main  Line 

Elberton  Air  Line 

HartwellR.  R 

Lawrenceville  Branch 

Roswell  R.  R 

Athens  Division 

Tallulah  Falls  Branch 

Char.,  Col.  &  Aug.  R.  R. . . . 
Atlantic  Tenn.  &  Ohio  R.R 

Chester  &  Lenoir  R.  R 

Chester  &  Cheraw  R.  R . . . . 

MainL»ne 

Spi'g,  Union  &  Col.  R.  R. 

Blue  Ridee  R.  R 

Laurens  Branch .., 

Abbeville  Branch 


Alexandria  to  Danville,  Va 

Manassas  to  Strasburg  Jet. ,  Va. 
Warrenion  Jc.  to  Warrenton,Va. 

Orange  to  Gordons viUe,Va 

Franklin  Jet  to  Rocky  Mount. 
Alexandria  to  Round  Hill^Va... 


Baltimore  to  West  Point, Va 

Richmond  to  West  Point, Va.... 

Richmond  to  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Keysville  to  Clarksville,  Va.... 
Sutherlin  to  Milton,  Va 


MalnUne. 
Murphy  B« 


Goldsboro  to  Chariotte,  N.  C 

Greensboro  to  Salem,  N.  C 

University  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Charlotte  to  Atlanu,  Ga 

Toccoa  to  Elberton,  Ga  

W.  Bowers ville  to  Hartwell,  Ga. 
Suwannee  to  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 
Roswell  Junction  to  Roswdlt  Ga. 


Lula  to  Athens,  Ga. 

Rabun  Gap  Jet.  to  Tallulah,  Ga. 


Charlotte  to  Augusta,  Ga , 

Charlotte  to  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Chester  to  Lenoir,  N.  C 

Chester  to  Lancaster,  B.C.... 


Columbia  to  Greenrflle,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg  to  Alston,  S.  C. 

Benton  to  Walhalla,  S.  C 

Newberry  to  Laurens,  S.  C... 
Hodges  to  AbberUle,  S.  C. .. . 


"^'UlMnry  to  Pttlnt  Roek»  K.  C. 
•vilteteJarrettt.M.C 


MXUKS. 


40 


191 


i3« 
ajD 

a6x 

348 
6x 

373 
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HOTELS, 


Hotel  Qardner, 
NeU  House, 
Park  House, 

Kortb  of  Union  Depot. 

H.  Kauttman,  Proprietor. 

United  States  Hotel. 

l>AYTON. 

Beckle  House, 
Phillips'  House. 

Rebnlltand  Rernrnlsbed. 

A.  B.  RiDOWAT,  Pro' p. 

Hamilton. 

Straub  Hotel, 
St.  Charles  Hotel, 
Phillips  House. 

X^ORTSMOUTH, 

Biggs  Hotel, 
Central  House, 
Legler  House, 
Weber  Hotel, 

Sandusky. 

Bings  House, 
Colton  House, 
Sloan  House, 
West  Hotel. 

8prin«field. 

Arcade  Hotel. 

strictly  First  CImmu 

H.  L.  RoCKraiJ>,  Pro'p. 

Lagonda  House, 
St.  James  Hotel. 

Steubenyillb. 

Hotel  Hinds, 
New  Imperial, 
United  States  Hotel. 

Toledo. 

Boody  House, 
Burnet  House, 
Hotel  Madison, 
MerchantB  HoteL 
The  Jefferson. 


YOUNGSTOWN. 

Morton  Hotel, 
Tod  House, 

#8.00  and  tSUIO. 

Zanesvillb. 

Clarendon  Hotel, 
New  Zane  House. 

OREGON. 
Portland. 

Esmond  Hotel, 
Holton  House, 
Merchants  Hotel, 
St.  Charles. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheitt. 

Allegheny  House, 
Central  Hotel, 
Qirard  HoteL 

Allentown. 

Allen  House, 
American  HoteL 

Altoona. 

Arlington  Hotel, 
Globe  Hotel. 
Logan  House. 

Chesteb. 

Beale  House, 
Brown's  Hotel, 
Columbia  House, 
Washington  House. 

Eastov. 

Central  Hotel, 
Franklin  House, 
Swan  Hotel, 
United  States  HoteL 


Erie. 


Arlington  Hotel, 

New,  Btric^  Pint  Okm. 
Bates  $9.00  P«r  Daj^. 

ALLKM  *  HOBTOV,  PlOP*S. 

Moore's  Hotel, 
Reed  V\ou%%« 


Is  the  name  of  one  of  the  prettiest  and  healthiest  towns  in  Florida  (or 
any  other  State).  It  is  situated  on  the  ei\8t  shore  of  Jjake  Newnan,  a 
heautiful  slieet  of  water  some  nine  miles  in  length,  by  four  in  width, 
abounding  in  fish.  It  is  ten  miles  east  of  Gainesville,  in  the  county 
which  is  known  to  be  the  most  fertile  in  the  State — Alachua— three 
miles  from  Rochelle  Sbition,  on  the  Florida  Southern  Railroad,  and 
four  miles  west  of  Campville,  on  the  F.  R.  &  N.  Railroad.  In  addition 
to  these  facilities,  the  new  Melrose  and  Mickanopy  Railroad  is  to  run 
through  Windsor,  so  we  shall  be  amply  provided  with  railroad  com- 
munication. 

Windsor  embraces  a  tract  of  about  4,000  acres,  quite  a  portion  of 
which  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  scil  is  neither  the  white  sand 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  Florida,  or  the  red  clay  of  Georgia,  but  a  dark 
rich  loam,  producing  excellent  crops  of  all  varieties  of  vegetables,  and 
oranges,  peaches,  pears  and  all  the  small  fruits  thrive  remarkably  well 
here;  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  lays  some  forty  to  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  lake.  The  lots  offered  for  sale  run  from  one  to  twenty  acres ; 
several  beautiful  lake  fronts.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  its  health- 
fulness,  and  has  been  noted  for  health  for  forty  years,  being  located  on 
the  ridge  midway  between  Ocean  and  Gulf,  giving  it  a  steady,  even 
climate,  no  hot  nights  and  few  insects.  There  are  already  some  sixty 
dwellings,  four  stores,  three  churches,  schools,  two  saw  and  planing 
mills.  No  place  in  Florida  where  so  much  money  has  been  laid  out  in 
beautifying  the  streets.  There  are  some  twenty  miles  of  shade  trees 
set,  boxed  with  latticed  boxes,  and  whitewashed ;  streets  nicely  graded, 
and  as  no  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  sold  we  have  no  rowdyism.  Our 
society  is  very  good.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  location  send  to  us  for  a 
more  full  description  of  Windsor,  and  we  will  guarantee  our  descrip- 
tion to  be  correct  and  not  exaggerated,  and  we  will  agree  to  refund 
expenses  if  you  do  not  find  it  so  on  making  us  a  visit  Send  for  circu- 
lar. Also  lands  in  various  parts  of  the  State  for  sale.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  Alachua  and  Hernando  Counties  lands.  Town  lots  at 
Inverness. 

Our  principal  office  is  at  75  West  Bay  Street,  Jacksonville,  where 
you  will  find  a  list  of  city  and  suburban  peopekty  for  sale. 

G.  B.  GRIFFIN  &  SON, 
J^eal  Estate   and  Loans, 

75  WEST   BAY    STREET, 

(YELLOW  FRONT,) 

JACEBONVILLE,  FLA.,   OR  WINDSOR. 


HOTELS. 


Habbisburg. 

Bolton  House. 

ljHT%emt  Hotel.    Flriit  Claim. 

Jones  Hotel, 
Lochiel  Hotel. 

United  States  Hotel. 

Lancaster. 

City  Hotel, 
Cooper  House, 
Michaers  Grape  Hotel, 
Stevens  House. 

$2.50.    Ck>mmercial  Kato  $3.00 
NoRRISTOWN. 

Hartranft  House. 
Windsor  House. 

^BlLADELPHIA. 

Aldine  Hotel, 
American  Hotel, 
Bingham  HouEe, 
Colonnade  Hotel, 
Continental  Hotel, 
Qirard  House, 
Guy's  Hotel, 
Hotel  Bellevuc, 
Hotel  Lafayette, 
St.  Cloud  Hotel, 
St.  George  Hotel, 
West  End  Hotel. 

PiTTBBURQH. 

Albemarle  Hotel. 
Central  Hotel, 
Hotel  Anderson, 
Hotel  Bayer. 

Monongahela  House. 

StricUy  First  Class. 
Rates  f3.G0  to  $4.00. 
Geo.  S.  OriMCom,  Proprietor. 
J.  E.  H.  KeUey,  Mazu«er. 

Robinson  Hotel, 

St.  Charles  Hotel, 

Seventh  Avenue  Hotel. 


POTTSVILLE. 

Merchants  Hotel, 
Pennsylvania  Hall  HoteL 

Hbadtno. 

American  House, 
Central  Hotel, 
Keystone  House, 
Mansion  House, 
Ninth  Avenue  House. 

SCRANTON. 

('ommercial  Hotel, 
Forest  House, 
Lackawanna  Valley  House,. 
Parker  H6use; 
St.  Charles  Hotel, 
Scranton  House, 
Wyoming  House, 

Shenaxdoaii. 

Ferguson  House, 
Globe  Hotel, 
Merchants  Hotel. 

WlLKESBARRE. 

Bristol  House, 
Exchange  Hotel, 
Luzerne  House, 
Wyoming  Valley  House. 

WiLLIAMSPOUT. 

City  Hotel, 
Hepburn  House. 

Park  Hotel. 
Porter  House. 

York. 

Central  House, 
National  Hotel, 
Washington  House. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Lincoln. 

Union  Hotel 


The  Baltimore 


Journal  of  Commerq 

H    ttJ^^^'^'y    (g[ommercial    ^per, 

5a^evoted  to  the  General  Trade  Interests  of  Baltiinorc  and  the  Sotilli* 


It  has  a  Large  Circwlatton  among  the  Business  Houses  of  Baltimore, 
and  among  Grocers,  General  Dealers,  Shippers  of  Produce,  &c.,  in  the  South* 

it  is  a  full  and  reliable  source  of  information  on  all  topics  pertaining 
to  the  Trndc  and  Commerce  of  the  section  it  represents. 

Subscription  $3.00  A  Year, 

Published  by  the  MANUFACTURERS'  RECORD  CO. 
S.  E.  Cor.  Hxchange  Place  and  Commerce  Street,         ■ 
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HOTELS. 


l^KWPOBT. 

Aquidneck  Hotel, 
Ocean  House, 
Perry  House. 

Pbovidencb 

Hotel  Dorrance, 
Narrugansett  Hotel. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston. 

Charleston  Hotel, 
Pavilion  Hotel, 
Yictoria  Hotel, 
Waverly  House. 

Columbia. 

Columbia  House, 
Grand  Central  Hotel, 
Wright's  Hotel. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattakoooa. 

Cliattanooga  Hotel. 
Read  House, 
Stanton  House. 

Mbmfhis. 

Clarendon  Hotel, 
Gayoso  Hotel, 
Peabody  Hotel. 

Nashville. 

Gilchrist's  Hotel, 
Maxwell  House, 
Nicholson  House. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIK. 

Avenue  House, 
Brunswick  Hotel, 
Raymond  Hotel, 
doutbern  Hotel. 

Dallas. 

Grand  Windsor  Hotel, 
St.  George's  Hotel. 


Fort  Worth. 

El  Paso  Hotel, 
Grand  Central  Hotel, 
Lindell  Hotel, 
Mansion  Hotel, 
Metropolitan  Hotel, 
Planters  Hotel, 
Waterman  Hotel. 

Galveston. 

Beach  Hotel, 
Glrardin  Hotel, 
Tremont  House, 
Washington  House. 

Houston. 

Capital  Hotel, 
Hutchins  House, 
Tremont  House. 

San  Antonio. 

Central  Hotel. 
Herd's  Hotel, 
Hotel  Maverick, 
Menger  Hotel, 
St.  Leonard  Hotel 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Cliil  House, 
Continental  Hotel, 
Walker  House, 
White  Hotel. 

VERMONT. 


BUBLINOTOM. 

City  Hotel. 

Van  Ness  and  American  HoteL 

Rutland 

Bardwell  House, 
Bates  House, 
Berwick  House. 


J)uplex  *  •  3^^^™  *•*  pumps, 


Send  for  Catalosrue. 


•  PUMPS  • 

For  all  Duties,  ahb  Gi^AjiANTEEn.     I 


Parts  mai>b  to  GAfcR  and  all 


I  I<'f-KIICMAIVGKABLK« 


TIT^OR  Con^pQotr^ie^s,  Sim- 

llah>tllt>"  ^^  ntirablltty.  theae 
F*umps  Have  Mo  Equal. 
No  Short  Stroke, 


HALL  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY. 


Ql  T^lberty  Street, 


NEW^  YORI 


HOTELS, 


VIRGINIA. 

Albxa>*dkia. 

Braddock  Ilouse, 
Qreen  Mansion  House. 

Lynchburg. 

Arlington  Hotel, 
Norvell  House. 

Norfolk. 

New  Atlantic  Hotel, 
Purcell  House. 

Old  Point. 

Hygeia  Hotel. 

Petersburg. 

Bollingbrook  Hotel, 
City  Hotel, 
Jarrett'B  Hotel. 

Portsmouth. 

Ocean  House. 

KiCHMOND. 

American  Hotel, 
Exchange  and  Ballard  Hotel, 
Ford's  Hotel, 
St.  Clair  Hotel. 

WASHINGTON  TEKUITOKY. 

Olympia. 

Carlton  House. 

WEST  VIHGINIA. 

Wheeling. 

Grant  House, 
New  McClure  House, 
St.  James  Hotel, 
Stamm  House. 


WISCONSIN. 

Eau  Cijiiu. 

Eau  Clair  House. 
Galloway  House. 

Foxd-duLac. 

American  House, 
Northwestern  Hotel, 
Palmer  House. 

La  Crosse. 

Cameron  House, 
International  Hotel. 

Madison. 

Park  Hotel, 
Ton-ya-wa-tha  Hotel, 
Vilas  Hotel. 

Milwaukee. 

Grand  Avenue  Hotel, 
Kirby  House, 
Metropolitan  Hotel, 
Plank inton  House, 
Kepublicau  House, 
St,  Charles  Hotel. 

OsHKosn. 

Kevere  House, 
Trcmont  House 

Hacine. 

Blake  Hotel, 
Hug»?ins  House. 

WYOMING  TEUUITOUY 
Cheyenne. 

Inter-Ocean  Hotel. 
M.  P  Railroad  Hotel. 


m    The  Vendome, 

POB^    ji^OMMOM WEALTH    ^VENUE    AND    pARTMOUTH    ^TREET, 


BOSTON 


Sfte  ^ofef  ^enAo 


is  one  of  ihc  largest  and  finest  hotel  Rtmctttf«  In  iKis  c. 
Iti  elegance,  *.paciousne**,  sanitary  «xcellen<:e  and  uiiequ«IUd  location  ntske  it  tnosi  de&ir^ble  for 
inuuient  vi«(tor»  jind  tourists,     h  U  aI&q  peculiarly  attractive  a»  a  residence  for  ladies  mud  fAniili«s« 

It  U  »u«aied  in  tKc  Back  Bay  Di*iric!,  one  uf  the  grandest  architectural  vectiooi  to  be  found  in 
any  country,  and  aurrcmnded  by  noteworthy  public  buildines* — the  Art  Museum »  Public  Librvy, 
Trinity,  New  Old  South,  Fint  Ba.ptlit  and  other  prominent  chufches,  and  schools,  both  public  and 
priv*tc. 

Commonwealth  Avenue  (extending  from  the  Public  Garden  to  the  new  Park,)  upon  which  Th« 
VitKDOMB  has  it«  main  front,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  fiwatt  boulevard  in  Atnerica.  It  is  twohuodred 
and  forty  feet  wide,  and,  throui;h  St«  centre,  is  an  improved  Park  one  hundretl  feei  wide»  lined  with 
trec^  and  shrub*,  while  facing  It  are  the  most  CQ»tly  and  beauli^l  residence*  In  the  city. 


Atios  6AnifB», 

J.  W.  DVNILLBS, 


C  H.  GREENIEAF  &  CO. 


-  F^ropr  letors* 


p 


rofile  House, 

FRAKOONIA  NOTOH. 


One  of  ihe  Largest  and  Best  of  Leading  First-  Class  Summer  Resorts, 


cj  Vtndome^  Bottom, 


TAFT  &  GREENLEAF, 

Proprietors. 


LIBRARIBS. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Library, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Alton,  III. 

Free  Public  Libraiy. 

Baltimore,  Hd. 

Peabody  Institute, 

Mercantile  Library, 

Maryland  Institute, 

Y.  M.  C.  A, 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Public  Library, 

Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

^Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Y.  M.  C.  A, 
Young  Men's  Association. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Billings  Library. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Charleston  Library. 

Chicago,  III. 

Public  Library, 
Chicago  Atheneum, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Cincinnati,  O. 

Public  Library, 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Libraiy^ 

Mechanics'  Institute  Library. 

Cleveland,  O. 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Columbus,  O. 

State  Library, 
City  Library. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Public  Library. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Young  Men's  Libraiy. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
State  Library. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
State  Library, 
Wadsworth  Athenadom. 

INDLAJ7AP0LIS,  InD. 

Free  City  Libraiy. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 
Y.  M.  C.  A 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Public  Library, 

Louisville  Library  Association, 

Madison,  Wis. 

City  Library. 


GBT  THB   BEST. 

THE  HERCULES      J 

Water  Wheels 

Are  the  Best  Water  Wheels  ever  made.   I 


Q  0  Q  O  0_P  O  C  O  O  P_C_^_gLgjg_?  P  0JD_0  C 

A  Good  Wftter  Wlieel  Inoreafies 

The  Talue  of  Your 

Whole  Plant. 


06t  the  Bett  ftt  First,  &ad  Avoid  the 

Expenee  &nd  Do! ay  ef  Chan^- 

iBg  the  Whe«U. 


A  Good  Wheel  will  serve  you  well 
for  Twenty  Years. 


The  B«0t  Ifl  tho  Cheipost,     It  Does 

More  WoclL,  Lasts  Longer,  uul 

Costa  no  more  for  Geais 

and   Sotting   Oian   a 

Conunun  WliueL 


T\m  Hercules  Glvei  the  Most  Power  for  Its  Si/(     A 
mi  the  Highest  Average  Percentai^e 
from  Full  to  One-Half  G^te  of 
any  Wheel  Ever  Made. 


QjO  Qooozozc: 


joopooocoop 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  new  Water  Wheel,  if  your  old  wheel  does  nof 

five  absolute  satisfa^on,  if  you  would  like  to  know  just  bow  perfe^  m 
a  Water  WTieel  can  be  made,  or  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in  Wateg 
Wheels  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for  Catalogue  No.  3  to  the 

FIOLYOKE  MACHINE  CO 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


LIBBARIE8. 


New  IIavev,  Conn. 
Y.M.C   A., 
Youcg  Men's  Institute. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Uedwood  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aster  Library, 

Cooper  Institute. 

City  Library, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  4th  ave.,  cor.  2nd, 
"      IGl  6th  ave., 
*'      cor.Cdav.&122dst. 
"      285  Hudson  St., 
"      69  Ludlow  St., 
**         "      97  Wooster  St., 

Mercantile  Librar}*. 

Peoria,  III. 

Mercantile  Library. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mercantile  Library, 
Philadelphia  Librar}% 
Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Franklhi  Institute. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mercantile  Library, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Portland,  Me. 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence  Public  Library, 
Athenaeum. 


Richmond,  Va. 

State  Library. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Athenaeum. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
State  Library. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mercantile  Library, 
Public  School  Library. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Library  Association. 

S.vN  Francisco,  Cal, 
I  Free  Library, 

Mercantile  Library, 
Mechanics*  Institute  Library, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Springfield,  M.vss. 
City  Library. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Y  M.  C.  A. 

Toledo,  O. 

Public  Library. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Library  of  Congress, 
Y.  M  C.  A 

Wilmington,  Del 

Wilmington  Ins  «&  Pub  Library. 

Wokcestkr,  Mass, 

Free  Public  Library. 


The  Hotel  Brunswick, 

Sl^UAypED  ON  BOYLSJPON  AND 

©LAi^BNDON  Sn:ii^EEJrs,  IN  THE  Bagi^  Bay  Dis»ri^i6m. 

»  BOSTON,  CDASS.  * 


TMs  is  one  of  the  finest  hotel  strti6lures  in  the  world,  and  its  surroun- 

dings  include  many  of  the  most  noted  stru^i^ures  in 

New  England,  including 

Trikity  (PHiLtiPS  Brooks'  CHrRcii),  New  Oi.d  South,  Institute  of 

TKCHNOI.OGY,  ChAUNCEY  HALL  SCHOOL.  BOSTON   SOCIETY  OF 

Natural   History,    Harvard    Medical    School, 
Public    Library    and   Boston   Art   Club. 

jJtirtmoiuh,  HuottngtoD  AvenuCj  Beacon  Strvei,  and  atl  Back  Bay  Can  piu  trtry  three  Diioutai* 

m  £icility  aflbi-ded  by  no  other  hotel. 


BARNES  &  DUNKLEE,  Proprietors. 


-« 


Hotel  Victoria. 

Dartmouth  Street,  Comer  Newbury, 
EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

This  new  and  clcfj^anily  appointed    Hotel  is  now  open  for  iran.'^rent  or  |iertnanent  guesu, 
Rcstauntnt  ii  of  the  highest  order.     Back  Bay  Cars  marked  Veodotne  pjM  itie  dnor. 

CHAS.  A.  GLEASON,  Manager.  BARNES  Sl  DUNXIEE,  Proprietors. 


Th« 


STBAMBRS. 


OCEAK  LINES. 

Alene, 

Allan  Line— 7b  Liverpool, 

Alps, 

Austrian, 

Alvena, 

Caspian, 

Andes, 

Circassian, 

Antillas, 

Hibernian, 

Athos, 

Nova  Scotian, 

Avila. 

Parisian, 

Bordeaux  Line— -^.  F.  to  Bordeausc, 

PerBian, 

Chateau  Lafite, 

Peruvian, 

Chateau  Leoville, 

Polynesian, 
Prussian, 

Chateau  Margaux, 

Sardinian, 

Chateau  Yquem. 

Sarmatian, 

Booth  S.  S.  Co.— New  York  to  Brazil. 

Siberian, 

Ambrose, 

Waldensian. 

Anselm, 

Anchor  Link— JTo  Glasgow  and  Liver- 

Augustine, 

pool. 

Lanfranc. 

Anchoria, 

Circassia, 

CuNARD  Line— 7b  Liverpool. 

City  of  Rome, 

Aurania, 

Devonia, 

Bothnia, 

Fumessia, 

Catalonia, 

Ethiopia. 

Cephalouia, 

Alexandre's  Line— iT.  T.  to  Havana. 

Etruria, 

(N.  Y.,  Havana  and  Mexican  S.  S.  Line. 

Gallia, 

F  Alexandre  &  Sons.) 

Pavonia, 

Alpes, 

Scythia, 

City  of  Alexandria, 

Servia, 

Manhattan. 

Umbria. 

Atlah  LjvK—NeiD  Fork  to  Central  and 

Atlantic  and  West  Indla.  Linb- 

South  America. 

Boiton  to  West  Indies. 

.Etna, 

Barracan  ta, 

Ailsa 

Momca. 

ROLLER  DETACHABLE 

CHAIN  BELTINOl 

B  Designed  for^ 

Elevators,  Conveyors, 
Drive  Belts, 

Handling 

Grain,  Seeds,  Coal,  Ores,  Phosphates, 
Sawdust,  Clay.  Tan  Bark,  &c,       j 


CHAIN  liLEVATORS  WILL  NOT  SLIP  OR  CLOG. 


jSrW  /or  ///fis/raftf/  Cnttiltii^m\ 


i  Roller  Chain  Belting  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  O..  U.S.A. 


1 


X  THE  LEGG  X 

Coal  Mining  Machine 

The  Greatest  Labor-Saving  Invention  of  the  Age. 


{ 


W: 


ILL    undercut   from 

^      ^^  800  to  l.OOO  square 

feet    of    floor    per    day 

of  ten   hours,   with    two, 

men. 


Fo4ilion  of  M^chiDC  ftt  Work. 


Also  Manufacture  the 


Legg  Rotary  Power  Coal  Drills, 

Capable  of  drilling  a  hoh  Wa  in.  to  2  Ifi.  In  diiinBtor  b  ■  depth  of  6  ft  In  4  minutes.  j 

Machiuee  fiirnislio<l  subject  to  Nile  after  having  worked  an  b  ais  of  estimate,^ 

•   MuoufMottJirecl  tuid  Sold  tiy  • 

The  LtECHNER  HQaNUFACTURING  (5o. 


Qffrejfondtn^e  S<*iidttd. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U,  S.  A, 


STEAMERa. 


American  'LmvL^PhOadelphia  to  lAver- 

Lessing, 

pool. 

Moravia, 

British  King, 

Ehetia, 

British  Prince, 

Rugia, 

British  Princess, 

Suevia, 

Illinois, 

Westphalia, 

Indiana, 

Wieland. 

Lord  Clive, 

Lord  Gaugh, 

Inman  Line— 7b  LiwrpoolL 

Ohio. 

City  of  Berlm, 

City  of  Chester, 

:Fabre  Line— r<?  Omoa,  MandOes  and 

City  of  Chicago, 

yaplei. 
Alesia, 

City  of  Montreal, 

City  of  Richmond 

Britannia, 

Borgundia, 

Neustria, 

Scotia, 

Italian  Line— iViMo  York  to  MarteiUM^ 

Naples  and  Palermo, 

(Florio-Rubattino  Line.) 

Gergovia. 

Indipendente, 

French  Line— 7<?  Hawe, 

Washington, 

<€k>mpagnie  Gknerale  Transatlantique.) 

Vincenzo  Florio, 

Amerique, 

Archimede, 

Canada, 

Gottardo. 

France, 

La  Bretagne, 

Monarch  Line— iViw  Y<h'k  to  London. 

La  Ghiscogne, 

Assyrian  Monarch, 

Labrador, 

Egyptian  Monarch, 

La  Bourgogne, 

Grecian  Monarch, 

La  Champagne, 

Lydian  Monarch, 

La  Normandie, 

Persian  Monarch. 

Saint  Germain, 

Saint  Laurent, 

National  Line— iVew  York  to  Livet' 

pool  and  London. 

GuiON  Line— 2(9  Liverpool, 

America, 

Alaska, 

Canada, 

Arizona, 

Denmark, 

Nevada, 

Egypt, 

Wisconsin, 

England, 

Wyoming. 

Erin, 

Hamburg-American  Line— ilTew  York 

France, 

to  Hamburg, 

Greece, 

Bohemia, 

Helvetia, 

Frisia, 

Holland, 

Gellert, 

Italy, 

Hammonia, 

Spain. 

8TEAMER8. 

North  German  Lloyd— 7\?  Bremen, 

State  of  Indiana, 

AUer, 

State  of  Nebraska, 

America, 

State  of  Nevada, 

Eider, 

Elbe, 

Thingvalla  Line— 7b  Copenhagen. 

Ems, 

Geiser, 

Fulda, 

Hekla, 

Habsburg, 

Island, 

Leipzig, 

Thingvalla. 

Main, 

Neckar, 

White  Star  Line— 7b  lAeerpod. 

Oder, 

Adriatic, 

Rhein, 

Baltic, 

Britannic, 

Saale, 

Celtic, 

Sailer, 

Germanic, 

Werra, 

Weser. 

Republic. 

Ward's  Line— 7b  Cuha, 

Red  Star  Line— 7b  Antwerp, 

(N.  Y.  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.— James 

Belgenland, 

E.  Ward  &  Co.) 

Noordland, 

Cienfuengos, 

Pennland, 

Niagara, 

Rhynland, 

Santiago, 

Waesland, 

Saratoga. 

Westemland. 

Red  "D"  Line— ilT.  T,  to  West  Indies. 

Pacific  Mait.  S.  8.  Co.— Ain  Francisco 

Caracas, 

to  Yokohama  and  Sangkang. 

Philadelphia, 

City  of  New  York, 

Valencia. 

City  of  Peking, 

Liverpool,  Brazil  &  River  Platk 

San  Pablo, 

Steam  Navigation  Co. 

City  of  Sydney, 

Blela, 
BufFon, 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Royal  Mail  Line— 2b  Rotterdam  and 

Cuvier, 

Amsterdam. 

Galileo, 

Edam, 

Ilevelius, 

Leerdam, 

Leibnitz, 

P.  Caland, 

Maskelyne, 

Schiedam, 

Orion, 

W.  A.  Scholten, 

Pleiades, 

Laandam. 

Sirius. 

State  Line— 7b  Qlatgow  and  Belfast. 

U.  S.  AND  Brazil  Mail  S.  S.  Oa 

State  of  Alabama, 

Advance, 

State  of  Georgia^^ 

Finance. 

&aU>t>Uan«cl  1840; 


Ineorporoted  l&BB, 


BAGNALL&  LOUD  BLOCK  CO. 

*  BOSTON,  MASS.  * 


The  Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Manufacturers  of 


Tackle  ♦  Blocks 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Our  Specialties  arc: 

Improved    Self-Adjusting^    Five-Roll 

Roller  Bush  Blocks. 
Improved    Self-Lubricatiag  Metalme 

Bush  Blocks. 
Improved    Wrought  Iron  Blocks,  with 

Rolled  Edges. 
Improved    Self-L  ocking  Link  Snatch 

Blocks. 
Improved    Diaphragm  Pumps,  for  ves- 
sel and  contractor's  use,  being;  non- 
chokeable  and  will  pump  sand  or 
gravel  without  injury  to  the  pump. 


m 


Improved  Self- Lock- 

iii|r  Link  Stiatch 

block. 


Improved  HArcourt 
Pateat   liloclc 


ImproreU  SeirAdjustin^  tive-rolt  RoUer  iSiuh  Sheave. 

Gives  Twice  the  Purchase  of  an  Iron  Bushed   S^^eave, 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

STAR  BRAND 

fN-ir-AdJaiitlnK 

Fi?e-Boll  Roller  Bnsli  Blacks. 


o 

Solid  RoU,  wild  sliouldcr.  Cage  to  hold  ihe  rolU. 


New  York  Branch,  33  South  Street. 


I 


M 


STEAMERS, 


Hkd  Cross  Line — New  York  to  BrwtU 
Amazonense, 
Cearense, 
LisboneDBe, 
Manauense 
Maranhense, 
Paraense, 
Portuense, 
Sobralense, 
Therisina. 

SorrxHERN  Pacific  Co. — New  Orleans 
to  HofDana,  Vera  Cruz,  &c. 

Aranzsa, 
Chalmette, 
Eureka, 
Hatchinson, 
I.  C.  Harris. 

^»  O.  TO  Vera  Cruz  via  Galveston. 
Harlan. 

'^K'W  Orleans  to  Costa  Rica,  &c. 
Foxhall, 
Maria  P. 

^^TERi  Pioneer  Link — New  Orleans  to 
points  in  Centrnl  America. 
E.  B.  Ward,  Jr., 
Professor  Moree, 
8.  Oteri. 

French  Commercial  Line — New  Or- 
leans to  Ilawe,  France, 
Marseilles. 

^EW  Orleans  and  Central  Amer- 
ican S.  S.  Co. 
Lucy  P.  Miller. 

West  India  and  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. — 
New  Orleans  to  Liverpool. 
Floridian, 
Haytain, 
Texas. 


N.  O.  &  Belize  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 
City  of  Dallas, 
Kate  Carroll, 
Wanderer. 

Occidental  and  Oriental  S.  8.  Co. 
San  Francieeo  to  China  and  Japan, 
Belgic, 
Gaelic, 
Oceanic, 

Tampa,  Pla.,  to  Havana. 
Mascotte. 

Miller  &  Henderson  Gulp  S.  S. 
Lines — New  Orleans  to  Jamaica,  Cen- 
tral America,  &c. 

Alabama, 

Blanche  Henderson, 

Capt.  Miller, 

C.  J.  Cochran, 

Lizzie  Henderson, 

Lucy  P.  Miller. 

Clyde's  New  York,  Santo  Domingo 
Hayti  and  Turk's  Island  Linb 
Steamers. 

Geo.  W.  Clyde. 

Ozama. 

COASTWISE  LINES. 

Merchants*  and  Miners'  Trans.  Co. 
Between  Boston,  Providence,  Baltimore 
and  Savannah. 

Allegheny, 

Chatham, 

Decatur  H.  Miller, 

Qeo.  Appold, 

Wm.  Crane, 

Wm.  Lawrence. 

Boston  and  Savannah   8.  S.  Co. — 
Boston  to  Sacannah. 
City  of  Macon, 
Gate  City. 


♦ 


o .9.  o.©  o.  0.9. .9. 9.9.  o.  o  9  9.9 .9  9.9 .9. 9.9  0. o .9 .»  9 9.9 .9.9 .9 .9. 9 .9. 9.9.9.  o.S».9. 0,0  o  0,9 _9. 9,9  ©, <» 


&ST[[ 


>ooo«o«oo  o  c  d  s  c      2  ^  a  60  co^edooddo^  d  a^  o  o  066  060  000 00 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


<•  #  «^^  «  "■■ 


HIGH  CLASS     « 

OC  -  SCOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOO 


Koiandry^^ 

oooooooooocooocosccccscoccocococ 


AND 


•»-]V[ill  Irons. 

OOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


STEAMERS, 


Boston  and  Bangor  S.  S.  Co,— Boston 
to  Bangor  and  Maine  Resorts, 

Cambridge, 
Henry  Morrison, 
Eatahdln, 
Mount  Desert, 
Penobscot, 
Rockland. 

iHTHBNATlONAIi    S.    8.    Qo.Soston    tO 

St.  Johns,  K,  B. 
Cumberland, 
State  of  Maine. 

^Kbnkbbec  Steamboat  Co. — Boston  to 
Augusta. 
Star  of  the  East. 

IToTA    Scotia    S.   S.  Co.— Boston   to 
Eastern  Ports, 
Dominion, 
Secret, 
Empress. 

3o8TON,  Halifax  «fc  Prince  Edward 
Island  S.  S.  hi^K-— Boston  to  EdUfax, 
Carroll, 
Merrimack, 
Worcester. 

Mt.  Desert  Line — From  Boston. 
City  of  Richmond, 
Lewiston. 

Portland  Steam  Packet  Co.— Boston 
and  Portland. 
John  Brooks, 
^     Tremont. 

New  York  and  Wilmington  S.  8.  Co. 
New  York  to  Wilmington,  y,  C, 
Benefactor. 
Regulator. 


Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co. — New  York  to 
Norfolk,  Old  Point,  Newport  News  and 
Richmond. 

Breakwater, 

Guyandotte, 

Manhattan, 

Old  Dominion, 

Richmond, 

Roanoke, 

Seneca, 

Wyanoke. 

New  York  and  Charleston  S.  S.  Co. 
New  York  to  Charleston,  S,  O, 
City  of  Atlanta, 
City  of  Columbia. 

Empreza  Insulana  Navaqaoao,  Lis- 
bon— Madeira,  Azores  to  Boston. 
S.  S.  Benguella. 

Clyde  Lines— iV^w  York  to  Charleston, 
Florida,Wamingion ;  PhOadelphia  to 
Richmond,  Norfolk  and  Charleston. 

Ashland, 

Benefactor, 

Cherokee, 

City  of  Atlanta, 

City  of  Columbia, 

Delaware, 

Equator. 

Pioneer,  • 

Regulator, 

Seminole, 

Virginia, 

Wyoming, 

Yemassee. 

Ocean  S.  S.  Co.— New  York  and  PhiU^ 
delphia  to  Savannah. 
Chattahoochee, 
City  of  Augusta, 
City  of  Sayannah, 
Dessoug, 
Juniata, 
Nacoochee, 
Tallahassee. 


ESTABLISHED    1869. 


A    COMPLETE     RECORD 


Business  and  Industrial  Interests 

of    the  UNITED    STATES 

Is  Given  Every  Week  in 

THE  =  BOSTON 

COMME[(ClAL_BULLLETffl, 

Ints  and  Points  to  Ma][e  Honey 


MERCHANDISE,  MINES  AND  MACHINERY; 

MILLS,  MANUFACTURING  AND  METALS; 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS; 

WOOL,  HIDES  AND  LEATHER; 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES; 

DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES 

HOHEY  MATTERS  IH  KEY/  YORK  AKD  BOSTON, 

Manufacturing  News  of  the  United  States, 

New  Mills,  Manufactories  and  Machine  Shops^ 
Inventions  and  Improvements. 

Special    Articles   by   Skilled    Prtisans. 
Price,  Four  Dollars  a  Year.  Send  for  Sample. 

CURTIS  GUILD  &  CO. 

BOSTON,  _         _         _         -         MASS. 


BTEAMEB8, 


Red  Cross  Link — New  York  to  Halifax 
and  St.  John,  N.  F. 
Miranda, 
Portia. 

Hallort  S.  S.  Lines— IV  Texas,  Flor- 
ida, and  Georgia, 
Alamo, 
Carondelet, 
City  of  San  Antonio, 
Colorado, 
Comal, 
Lampasas, 
Rio  Grande, 
San  Marcos, 
State  of  Texas. 

Cbomwell  Link — New  York  to  Neir 
Orleans, 
Hudson, 
Knickerbocker, 
Louisiana, 
New  Orleans. 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Co.— iSan  Francisco,  California,  and 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Columbia. 

Oregon, 

State  of  California. 

Tacific  Coast   S.  S.  Co. — From  San 
Francisco  to  points  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Ancon, 
Eureka, 
Idaho, 

Los  Angeles, 
Orizaba, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Yaquina. 

Charleston  and  Florida  S.  S.  Co. 
JacksonmUe  and  Charleston. 
City  of  Palatka. 

fiKA    Island     Routk— fititwnna^     to 
Brunswick,  Femomdina,  dkc. 
St.  Nicholas. 


INLAND  LINES. 
New  York. 

Bristol— /?<t«  River  Line. 
Pilgrim, 

Old  Colony— 7b  Newport,  R.  L 
Providence,  "  " 

Narragansett — Stonington  Line. 
Stonington,  **  " 

Massachusetts — To  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  "     R.  L 

City  of  Boston — To  New  London^ 
City  of  Lawrence,  "    Conn. 

City  of  New  York,         "        " 
City  of  Worcester,  **        " 

City  of  Troy— Tb  Troy. 
Saratoga,  " 

Dean  Richmond — I'o  Albany. 
Drew,  •* 

Albany — Lay  Line  to  Albany. 
Daniel  Drew, "  " 

City  of  Kingston— To  Rondout, 
James  W.  Baldwin,         "       cfec. 

Baltimore. 

Carolina— 0&2  Bag  Line  to   Old 

Point  and  Norfolk. 
Florida,  "  " 

Virginia,  **  ** 

Baltimore— iJ.  <fe  Y.  R.  Line  to 

Richmond  (West  Pt.) 
Danville,  "  " 

Avalon — To  jmnts  on  Cliesapeake 

Bag  and  Tributaries. 
Enoch  Pratt,     *' 
Ida, 
Joppa — To  points  on  C/tssapeake 

Bag  and  Tributaries. 
S.J.Pen:/,       "  " 

Mason  J  a.  Wceins,  " 

Theoilore  Wcems,  " 

Westmoreland, "  •* 

Corsica,  "  " 

Emma  A.  Ford,  « 

Richmond,  Va. 

Ariel— 2V>  Norfolk  and  Old  Point. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

•  the  • 

LEADING  BUSINESS  PAPER 

•  of  the  • 
UNITED  STATES. 

INDEPENDENT_ANE.  RELIABLE. 


Merchants  in  all  brafiches  of  trade  will  find  the  market  reports  of 
the  Commercial  Bulletin  the  latest,  the  most  trustworthy,  and  the 
most  valuable  of  any  issued. 

To  buy  with  advantage  in  any  market,  every  jobber  and  every 
retailer  should  be  well  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  New  York 
markets. 

The  BuiiLETiN  has  an  eHtnblishccl  reputation  of  25  years  standing  as  an 
authority  upon  maikets  and  business  affairs,  and  buyers  of  Dry  Goods,  Gro- 
ceries, Breadstuffs,  Provisions,  Produce,  Cotton,  Wool  and 
all  Staple  Products  will  invariably  consult  its  colunms  to  their  advantage 
before  purchasing. 

No  otlier  journal  is  at  8Ui!h  effort  or  exi)ense  in  furnishing  late  and  trust- 
worthy  business  news,  an  1  no  oilier  journal  endeavors  to  more  faithfully  reiwrt 
prices  and  markets  in  llic  interests  of  its  subscribers.  Many  trade 
papers  are  run  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  interests  of  one  or  more  large  distrib- 
utors, and  are  consequently  uschI  by  sucli  parties  to  tlieir  own  advantage.  The 
Bulletin  is  absolutely  independent  and  free  of  all  such  entanglements. 

The  Bulletin  is  mailed  by  the  evening  mails,  and  reaches  its  destlDation 
several  houi*8  in  atlvance  of  any  New  York  morning  papers. 

Sample  copies  sent  free,  one  week,  on  application. 

Subscription  Price,  $12. OO  one  year. 

6.50       % 

Stem  liork  Bdilg  Bulletin  Association^ 

32  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NOTICE. 

As  an  advertising  medium  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  (if  not  the  best  J  qf  the  most  vaiuabU 
c/  all  mediums.  It  is  a  welcome  visUor  to  all  merchants^  conseguenUy  of  grsaier  vcUus  to  the 
advertiser.  It  reaches  more  business  centres^  and  has  a  circulation  far  in  isceess  of  any  busineu 
paper  in  the  United  States, 

"D   A*J^TO^     \  S/n'cini  XotkeSf 2Sc. Pfr  line ^  Agate  nutuurtment.. 

-^-^  ■''  ^^  '\OrdiHary, AX .    "        "        " 

YEARLV  KATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEAMBB8. 


Wabhujgton,  D.  C. 

Lady  of  the  Lake— lb  Norf6Uc,i&c. 
George  Leary,  '*  " 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  I 

Freil'k  DeBarry— 5^  JohrCs  Biver  \ 
H.  T.  Baya,  "         "  Sirs. 

City  of  Jacksonville,  '* 
Magnolia,  " 

Everglades,  " 

Rosa,  " 

Anita,  * 

Pastime,  " 

Sylvan  Glen,  " 

Water  Lily,  " 

H.  B.  Plant,  "         ** 

Cedar  Key,  Fla. 

Governor  Saflford  ^OvlfS.  B.  Co. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Ann  ie — For  pU.  on  MobQe  Bay.dbc. 
^       Lotus,  No.  2,  '*  "  " 

W.  II.  Gardner,  "  " 

New  Orleans. 

Alviiy—  Far  points  on  Red  River 

and  Oulf  Coast, 
Assumption,       "  " 

Danube,  "  " 

Jewell,  "  " 

Keokuk,  "  " 

Lura— i^'or  points  on  Red  River 

and  Gulf  Coast 
Neptune,  "  " 

Clinton — For   points  on    Upper 

Oulf  Coast. 
Edward  J.  Gay,    •'         " 
John    II.   U Aimn— Landings   on 

OuacJiUa  and  Blark  Rivers. 
E.  W.  Fuller— i^<>r  Bayau   La- 
fourche. 
Josic  W.-—For  Bnyons  Macon  and 

New  IhGY'm—ForBayou  Teche,  <te. 


Pargoud— /T?r  Viekslmrg, 

Paris  C.  Brown—For  Cincinnati. 

Golden  Rule,  " 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Kate  Adams — For  Vicksburg, 
Will  S.  Hays, 

Andy  Baum— For  CincinnatL 
James  W.  Gaff,  " 

Cons.  Miller,  ** 

Granite  State,  " 

Buckeye  Stote,  " 

Ohio,  ^ 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  P.  Drouillard, 
B.  S.  Rhea, 
W.  H.  Cherry. 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Clyde, 

W.  T.  Nisbet, 
John  Gilbert, 
Silver  Cloud, 
W.  A.  Johnson. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Camcal  Goldman— For  Fw^'r^. 

Frmce— For  Bayou  Sava. 

T  P.  Leathers— F(w  If.  Orleans. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

City  of  Detroit 
C'ity  of  Cleveland 
City  of  Mackinac, 
City  of  Alpena.         i 
Noithwest.  J 


•:! 


^  Det.  A  Cleve- 
land Steam 
Xav.  Co.  for 
port*  on  Txtke 
Ei-i^  <ft  Lake 
Iluroa, 


IdlewiUl,  I      SUir  Line  of 

Northwest,       \  Stmrs.  for  paints 
Evening  Star.  J     onUte  Lakes. 


B18MARK,  Dakota. 
Helena, 
I^enton, 
Batchelor, 
Rosebud, 
Judith. 


Benton  Trans. 

Co.  for  points  on 

Missouri  River. 


GEO.  F.  BLAKE  MF'G  CO. 

pingle  aqd  Duple^^  Dumping  MacgmBPi 


Seixfl  for  Tllizstj^cLte^cl  CcLtalogixe^ 

BOSTON,  44  Wasliington  St.  NEW  YORK,  ()^  8c  o  /  Liberty  Sf 

Knowles  •  Steam  •  Pump  •  Work: 

•    BUILDERS  OF    * 

♦     PUCDPING  QDACHINE^RY. 


tJK KICKS    ANU    SALESROOMS: 

BOSTON,  44  Washington  Street.       NEW  YORK,  93  Liberty  Street 

SEXD  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


8TEAMEB8. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  Morton— JFbr  Upper  Mums- 
Sidney,  "         "  «i>P»- 

Josepliine,  "         " 

Wyoming— F//r     Kanms      City, 

Leavenworth^  dtc. 
Gen.    Meade— For  Landings   on 

Mimntri  River. 
New  Hudson— F6/r  Ohio,  Cumber- 
land and  TenneuMe  Rivers. 
Clyde, 

Henry  A.  Tyler— For  Tenn.  Riv. 
Calhoun— i<Vr  lUinois  River. 
City  of  New  Orleans,  ' 
City  of  Natchez, 
City  of  Baton  Rouge, 


Anelu/r 
Line  for 

New 
Orleans. 


City  of  St.  Louis, 
Arkansas  City, 
E.  G.  Elliott. 
Gem  City— ii^<?r  St.  Paul,  dtc. 
War  Eagle,  "      " 

St.  Paul,  "      " 

Centennial— F(>r  St.  Paul,  cfec. 
White  Eagle,      "         "       " 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Continental— -Fbr  New  York. 

Elm  City, 

New  Haven,     "  «* 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bostona- jFVr  pts.  on  Ohio  Rivir. 

Big  Sandy, 

Telegraph, 

Bonanza, 

St.  Lawrence, 

Ingoraar, 

Fleetwood— For  LouimOe. 

City  of  Madison         " 

Ohio— F<9r  Memphis. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Champlain — For  points  on  Lake 
Lawrence,        *'         "    Michigan. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Chief  Justice  Waite— i?Vr  Put- 
in- Bay,  <kc. 
Mascotte — For  Point  Plact,  dte. 
Saginaw — For  Detroit,  dtc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Nyack, 

India,  Lake  Superior 

China,  Transit  Co.^s 

Japan,  Steamers 

Winslow,  for 
Empire  State,    >  Erie,  Cleveland, 

Badger  State,  Detroit,  Port 

Idaho,  Huron,  Dvluth, 
Fountain  City,     and  othm*  Lake 

St.  Louis,  Ports. 
Arctic. 


THE    BALTIMORE 

Manufacturers'  Rkcord 

Is  the  acknowledged  exponent  and  representative  of 
Southern  progress  and  development.  On  this  and  the 
following  page  are  given  a  few  extracts  from  newspapers 
and  from  letters  received  from  subscribers,  showing  the 
estimation  in  which  the  paper  is  held  by  those  who  have 
become  familiar  with  it  and  are  best  capable  of  Judging 
of  the  value  of  its  work: 


This  maHmflcent  industrial  paper,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  South,  deserves 
the  kindest  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  the  South.  It  has  done  more 
than  all  other  newspaper  a^reaciee  combin- 
ed to  bring  to  the  attention  of  capitalists 
and  emiflrrants  the  splendid  and  various  re- 
sources of  the  South.  It  has  made  a  speci- 
alty of  this  matter  as  a  labor  of  love.  The 
MANurACTURERs'  Hkcobd  has  a  largo  Cir- 
culation over  the  whole  Union.  It  is  the 
leader  of  the  in  lustrial  papers  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  run  w  ith  ability  and  enterprise.— 
Tk€  Evening  Capitol^  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Manupacturers'  Record,  which 
has  Just  entered  upon  its  ninth  volume,  is  a 
paper  of  which  not  only  its  proprietors  may 
well  be  proud,  but  the  city  a!so  and  the 
South.  Its  success,  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  has  been  remarkable,  and— an  even 
better  thin^  in  many  respects— it  has  by  en- 
ergy* enterprise  and  a  close  adherence  to 
sound  economic  principles,  made  for  Itself 
a  strongly  establi8he<l  reputation  and  a  posi- 
tion In  the  front  rank  of  the  best  trade  jour- 
nals of  the  country ;  and  that  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Southern  development  have  con- 
siderably Iwneflted  the  grrowinpr  industries 
of  the  South  ia  scarcely  to  be  doubter!.— 
BcUlimore  American. 

The  Manufacturers'  Kecord  is  ac- 
cepted everj'whore  as  undoubtedly  the  best 
authority  on  Southern  affairs.  The  statis- 
tics and  facts  furnishcxl  and  circulated 
among  capitalists  in  the  North  and  West 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  and  have  successfully 
drawn  help  to  the  South  in  the  development 
of  her  material  resources.— 6'7tf<'nt;i^  (Ala.) 
AdfXfcate. 

The  Manufacturers*  Record  is  a  paper 
that  Is  doing  more  for  building  up  manu- 
factures in  the  South  than  any  other  paper 
has  thus  far  ever  done.  It  has  the  most  cor- 
rect and  minute  information  from  al  1  points 
In  the  South  in  regard  to  every  manufactur- 
ing interest,  and  gives  from  week  to  week 
a  statement  of  every  new  industry  that 
springs  up  in  the  South.  The  industrial 
progress  of  the  country  has  its  special  at-   I 


tention,  and  from  Its  oolumns  a  better  idea 
of  the  industrial  advance  of  this  aocUoo 
of  the  Union  can  be  obtained  than  from 
any  other  source.— JVo^eAe^c Miss.)  Dtmoeral, 

From  F,  J.  CYitUand,  Dritish  Consul,  Mo- 
bile, Ala. :  **It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  your  valuable 
.Journal  for  the  present  year,  for  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  s  Jbscriber  it  has  opened  out 
to  me  a  vast  amount  of  accurate  informar 
tion  in  reference  to  theagricultural,  manu- 
facturing and  the  great  mineral  resources 
of  the  South,  with  a  variety  of  other  valua- 
ble reports,  which  have  afforded  me  the 
means  of  giving  to  my  government  a  truth- 
ful account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
district,  in  reference  to  which  I  am  request- 
ed to  report  to  them  yearly.  Every  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Southern  States  must  read  your  journal 
with  pleasure,  and  those  who  are  not  so  foi^ 
tunato  as  to  see  It  do  not  know  what  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  they  are  de- 
prived of  yearly  in  consequence." 

From  JSt.  Clair  Coal  Co.^  Trout  Creek,  St. 
Clair  Co.,  Ala.:  **The  last  issue  of  your 
paiKT  failcHl  to  reach  us.  We  value  it  too 
highly  to  lc»se  even  one  number,  and  will  be 
glad  if  you  will  supply  th<j  deficiency.  The 
Manufacturers*  Record  is  certainly  in- 
valuable to  persons  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly inierestcil  in  any  industrial  entei^ 
prise,  or  even  generally  interested  in  the 
material  development  of  the  country.  The 
variety  and  correctness  of  its  information 
is  wonderful,  and  it  contains  much  to  be  ob- 
tained from  no  other  source.  We  consider 
the  amount  paid  for  a  year's  subscription 
the  best  investment  we  have  made.  The 
Manufacturers*  Record  is  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  South,  and  deserves  the  confi- 
dence and  supi>ort  of  all  enterprising  citi- 
zens.*' 

From  Eugtne  Marehead  A  Co.^  Bankers, 
Durham,  N.  C. :  "  We  enclose  our  third  an- 
nual subscription.  Your  laudable  object 
and  your  marked  success  should  place  on 
your  subscription  list  the  name  of  every 
progressive  business  firm  in  the  South.*' 


From  Akron  Ir&tt  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio :  "  We 
consifJer  the  MANrrACTCTRKHS'  Rccord  th4 
^butpaptr  (^  Us  kind  thatthfte  U  in  (A^  country . 

I  It  U  a  very  readable  and  iut«rij«tltijf  paper, 
and  from  It  we  trot  a  Itkrgo  aniuunt  of  valu- 
able til  forma  (Ion.  A«  an  axponvnt  of  thn 
pn)ijrrc»a  ihat  Is  bulnj^  made  by  tbo  *  New 

gBouth/  U  Is  certainly  doioK  the  subject  futf 

From  W.  Duk^  8om  it  Co,^  Manufaeiurfrs 
of  !9iook  ncr  Tobacco  aofl  Cigarettes,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. :  "Allow  u»  to  coag^rau late  you 
upon  the  ffreat  aucceaa  of  the  Manufac- 
tuhkrs*  Record.  As  an  exponent  of  South- 
ern industries  especially  we  have  never 
aoen  Its  equaUand  every  manufacturer  of 
the  Sitith  should  bo  numbere<l  anicnj?  Its 
aubiertU^rs.  A»  we  are  obo  of  the  largest 
dvertlaen  in  the  country,  wearo,of  courset 
be  reck  pi  en  ts  of  great  quantitieaof  papers, 
pawphieta,  etc, ;  yet  we  give  preeedcneo  to 
the  MAN0rACTTUBKBa'  Brcord  for  matters 
uf  Interest  and  information/* 

Fhom  F.  C,  «)f  >;.  n,  Bufum,  Oaakers, 
Bn^jtcors  and  Iteul  EsUitc  Deal  era,  Stanton* 
Fla, :  '*  We  dci*tre  to  thank  ynii  for  the  very 
valuable  matter  relative  to  the  Increase  of 
Sou  the rn  pro^reaa  which  you  have  so  f  roely 
fumiflbc^l  U9.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
otber  Sfjuree  fr«>m  which  we  coutd  have 
gained  infonnaiion  ho  reliable  and  abund- 
aot.  We  look  upf.m  the  UAircrACTL'RKas* 
Recohd  aa  the  mnet  valuable  paper  of  ita 
kind  publiithcd.  It  haa  been  and  ts  of  great 
worrh  to  us  in  our  bustneaa,  and  we  should 
not  now  feel  that  we  could  afford  to  do  with- 
out it.  It  deserved  libera i  support  from  all 
who  are  interested  In  the  advaticemeut  of 
the  South/* 

Fhom  AdamM  Coittm  MUi»^  MontffomotT« 
Ala. :  "'  It  givea  us  pleasure  to  cjtpress  our 
appreciation  of  your  valuable  Journal.  The 
In  format  joa  tt  contains  a8  to  the  general  in- 
dustries of  our  grow.n^  etJuntry,  and  its 
ailTertismff  cfHumna,  tilled  with  every  want 
of  n  manufacturer,  ahovvuii?  up  alt  the  latest 
Improvcmcors  in  machinery.  Ac,  rendt  rs  it 
indti^penaable  to  us.  We  b*;heveyou  have 
done  more  toencouraire  ttmnufaiturmg  m 
the  HoutU  than  all  other  Journals  ctjmbmtHJ. 
The  Slk> Jth  owes  you  a  debt  for  yuur  nobie 
etTorts,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  richly  ro- 
warded  by  an  apprec^muve  public/' 

The  Southern  LHmtt^rmaii^  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  says:  "Tbo  Ballimore  Makufao 
TURKfis'  Uecord  has  spent  more  money, 
time  and  cneo^y  than  perbaps  any  other 
paper  in  America  try  in  jir  to  get  at  the  exact 
facu  tn  regard  to  bo  u them  mdustrlal  pro- 
ffresa/ 

Fftoit  Lornnis,  Bart  i*  Co.,  Manufacturen 
and  Dcaiersin  Lumber  add  Furniture,  &c., 
Chattanooga,  'icon.;  "We  tavic  no  paper 
thai  furniAhea  more  valuable  information 
in  re^^ard  to  the  manutactunnif  interests  of 
ibe  bouihem  btutea  man  can  be  found  lo 


your  oolunms,  and  w  y  consider  it  f>iie  of  the 
beit  and  most  roUablu  Journals  now  lal>orf  ug^ 
to  brln^  the  great  advantag'ea  of  the  !>kiuth 
t<j  the  notice  of  those tiuekinjar  IjusineHs  loca^ 
lions  cr  homes  In  one  of  ttie  most  dealrabie 
sections  of  the  United  States/* 

Fhom  Z.  U.  Let  dt  Bro.^  General  Ag^ents 
Chainrion  Binders,  Reapers  and  MowerSi 
flaltitnoro:  **Tho  Maxufaccrk.  s*  Ukcord 
we  tmve  taken  from  its  first  is»ue.  It  Is  the 
«>rily  papf'r  that  wo  read  through  from  first 
to  lost  pa^^,  advertisements  and  all.  Its 
dcvotiion  U)  the  development  of  manufae- 
turin?  Interests  und  tbo  iironcjral  good  of  the 
r^jutH  Is  only  equalled  tiy  the  aTilliiy  of  Its 
nian A^^cme  nt  and  editorlal'i.  ]  ts  soun  d  logl' 
t:al  opp  altlon  to  *  free  trade*  Is  worthy  of 
moat  hearty  coinmendatldn  from  every 
manufacturer,  meebanic,  merchant  and 
fanner  of  the  South,  as  well  as  from  any 
American  eltl/en  loving  his  own  country 
bc^t.  We  are  Burprlsod  to  not©  the  large 
and  varied  amount  of  infurmation  In  each 
Issue  rcsrarlmg-  the  progress  of  the  South 
as  to  manufaolurlQg  enterprises/' 

Fuom  MUitfUfn  Gin  tt  JfocAine  Co.,  Mem- 
phis, Tctin. :  **We  take  great  pleaoure  to 
frankly  saylnir  that  your  paper  has,  we 
think,  done  more  for  the  development  of 
manufacturing  interests  In  the  South  than 
any  paper  published  In  the  entire  section. 
The  general  information  M'hich  j  ou  give  to 
your  suLwcriber.i  woe  insider  of  the  highest 
value  to  all  mechanics  and  uut.nufacturerB. 
Your  papsr  always  has  a  hi^orty  weloomo  In 
our  office,  and  it  is  our  purpose  lo  not  only 
continue  as  a  subscriber,  but  also  an  adver- 
tiser.   JtpaifiwM^** 

From  SaUm  StoM  <e  LUm  Q).,  I^^oulsrlUo^ 
Ky.;  "Itgives  us  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to 
the  high  value  we  plaoe  upon  your  |  aper  tn 
the  great  amount  of  detailed  infonnation 
given  from  week  to  week  as  to  manufacture 
mn  and  industrial  interests  tn  the  Stju thorn 
Slater  Vou  certainly  are  doing  a  mighty 
work  in  advancing  the  material  inierestsof 
this  sottion  of  thii  ctnmlry.  In  your  good 
work  we  wish  you  abunrlant  sui.'coss.'" 

From  W,  J.  PbiUlrd,  Proprietor  of  Atwood 
Gin  Factory i  Ko:ciusko,  Miss, :  **  Vou  are 
doinff  a  noble  work  in  calling  the  attention 
of  moncycul  men  to  the  South,  w^here  capi- 
tal m  So  much  needed.  If  we  had  more 
papers  like  yours,  and  less  politletl  claptrap 
stuff,  It  would  be  a  Godsend  to  both  sections. 
Your  paper  is  Uoingadcal  of  g4>jd  in  bring- 
ing ihe  two  sections  into  close  busineaa  and 
friendly  relations,  and  aidmg  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  South/' 

From  Thomtu  McSpttden^  Supt,  Emily 
Mining  Cio.,  Emily,  P.  O.,  Va.;  **To  say 
thai  1  consider  your  paper  a  valuable  one 
would  be  puMing  it  very  light ;  for,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  It  is  doing  for  the  New 
tiouiu,  im  worth  cannot  t>e  too  highly  ex* 
toned/* 


THS  business  of  the  type  founder  and  electrotyper  is  one  of  considerable 
mystery  to  many,  and  a  source  of  much  interest.  Prominent  among  those 
engaged  in  this  business  is  the  well-known  house  of  John  Ryan  Ss  Co.» 
located  at  the  southwest  comer  of  South  and  German  streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 
This  house  was  founded  by  the  above  firm  82  years  ago  upou  a  scale,  in  compari- 
son with  the  present  facilities  and  proportions,  exceedingly  small  and  contracted. 
Integrity  and  honor  in  all  business  transactions  was  placed  at  the  foundation  as 
the  comer-stone  of  the  structure,  and  the  trade  was  increased  and  reared  through 
this  commendable  medium.  The  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  type  is  70x200 
feet  in  dimensions,  and  well  equipped  with  the  many  improved  appliances  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  business.  They  manufacture  type  of  all  kinds,  and  their 
make  and  faces  are  the  equal  of  any  produced.  The  firm  carry  a  stock  of 
printers*  supplies,  such  as  type,  cases,  rule,  galleys,  furniture,  sticks,  presses, 
paper  cutters,  etc.,  amounting  to  about  $30,000.  They  are  also  general  electro- 
typers,  and  execute  work  of  a  most  excellent  character  in  this  department.  The 
annual  business  will  reach  about  $100,000,  and  extends  throughout  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  A  large  catalogue  is  moiled 
on  application,  giving  tlie  many  styles  of  type  and  bordir  produced  by  the  firm 


LAND  AND   LIVE  STOCK   COMMISSION   MERCHANT. 

WR.  STUART,  Land  Agent,  Live  Stock  Commission  Merchant,  and 
Lnporter  of  Jersey  Cattle,  G2  Carondelet  street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
■  Has  for  sale  timber,  mineral  and  fanning  lands  in  large  tracts;  farms, 
ranches,  etc.,  in  all  Southern  States;  hacieutlas,  ranches,  timber  and  minersil  lands 
in  Mexico;  also  receives  and  sells  on  commission  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and 
han(Ues  stock  of  all  kinds.    W.  H.  Howcott. 


ELIAS   EDMONDS, 
ATTORNEY  AND   COUNSELOR   AT  LAW, 

San  Anton ro,  Texas. 
Practice  in  all  the  State  arid  Federal  Courts. 


Price  25  Cents,  $3.00  a  Year. 


SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 


mmimtmmm>y, 


»s!msm^;mmm 


rM 


y/y 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Sample  Copy  25  Cents 

ADDRE'SS 

HARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  &  745  Broadway,  New  York, 


'How  TO  KEEP  BOILERS  CLEAN" 
EXPLOSION  <i>  AND  *  CORROSION, 


*    AS  U  ELI.  AS    • 

Scaling,  Foaming  and  Burning, 

*    BY  THE    • 


HoTCHKiss  Boiler  Cleaner 


4 


Removes 

LimCj 

Magnesia,  Oil, 

Mud,  Salt,      M 

Iron,  ™ 

All  Impurities     _ 

In  River,         % 

Pond,  Spring* 

Lake,WeU,City- 

or 

Mine  Water. 


FhK  hRhI  1ST6, 1877,  ims.    Price  $75. 

STRICTLY  A  MECHANICAL  DEVICE 

(NO  COMPOUND.) 
SIMPLE,  INEXPENSIVE  AND  DURABLE. 

DaacRimoK.— The  Funnel  coostuntly  *kim»  ihc  surface  water  of  »U  linpuntks  throwo  toTh 
StiHace  by  ebullition,  it»d  conducts  them  to  the  kc^rvoir*  where  they  a//  lettlcj  the  puHTied  ir^terl 
cooimuouoly  retiirnlog  in  lUc  dircciilion  of  the  arrow?*  to  the  Boiler.    This  < 
long  ais  the  Ateam  l»  up^  and  a  clean  boiler  14  ituured  on  opetiltig  cUy. 


Brooklyn,  H.D,,  December  15,  t886, 

1.  F.  HoTCHKiss,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:    We  have  been  troubled  for  soiti*.'  yenrs  by  ti  tnuddy  depo*lf  In  bolfi 
that  Mus  comparatively  easy  to  wcsh  frnm  bo  ly  of  b»»Uors,  but  was  gTHiltially  bako^l  fa«^t| 
to  a  banl  aealu  uu  the  out'^Me  rpf  the  tubfta,  sn  that  it  was  necessary  ta  «icrajie  thcni  aa  \,oi\  \ 
t»  w©  couJd  otico  a  yc?ar,    Aftur  Bcmptriir  the  bc^llur^  your  i^leaii'  rs  were  put  on  anil  have 
(TlTon  exwilcht  eaMsfact'on  and  the  sixty  boiloia  hA\lQff  ckniners  on,  after  n  run  of  Iron 
filz  to  eJght  Qaoatba,  are  as  clemi  as  now  bolieis.  Yours  truly, 

UAYWMMrKBBii  ELX»XR, 

"HOW  TO  KEEP  BOILERS  CLEAN" 

)i  tiM  eitltof  an  tfghty-elgh!-pagfl  book^  Mrhlch  wtll  bo  •tnt  free  to  any  addrosi,  by 


I.  F.  HOTCHKISS,  86  John  Street,  New  York- 


Sergeant's  'TRIUMPH'  Rock  Drill' 

IS  MORE  SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


MORE     EFFECTIVE     IN     OPERATION,     AND 
REQUIRES     LESS     REPAIR 

Than  fht  Btst-Kn^wu  Roek  Drilis  in  tht  Markei, 
tO^     ARE     ^HEPAKKD     TO     ^ROVK     TtlK     ^IIOVE     STATKICKJfT. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  NORWALK  AIR  COMPRESSOR. 

Correspondenoe  Solicited  and   Estimates  Fximiahed  fbr  all  kinds 
Machinory  required  in 


-Minii,  Unarrying  or  Contract  fori 


Address,    SERGEANT  DRILL   6] 

16  Dey  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


L. 


NOVELTY  WORKS, 


CS9ABLISItBD  f88t. 


JAMES  MURRAY  &  SON, 

X/T  achi ri  i s t s    a^rid     ^/T  i  1 1  wri glvts, 
Marine  ami  Statianary  Enginis  ami  Bailers^ 

MARINE  RAILWAYS.  &c 

PbotfbaU  MaciiiMrx,  Cratban, 
Little  Giant  fRolUr  Mill, 

MIXERS,  &o. 

DiTid's  Di£iiteenters  m.  Eone  Hilli^ 

IMPROVED 
day  Tcfupcring  Machinery^ 

«irKAM   OR   HORSE   POWER. 
#      AGENTS  FOU  VAN  DUZE.V  9  STEAM  JET  PUMPS,      vfr 

102, 104, 106  and  108  East  York  Street,  near  I.ij^^ht,  Baltimore. 

19^llSrAllli1lG  OF  ALL  l£1«at»5  riiniil*TtV   DOKK^^^tl 


THE  BECKETT  k  McDOWELL  MF'G  CO. 

Iron  Founders  and  Machinists. 

Manufacturers  of 

§team  Engines  and  MEing  Machinery. 

orFtcE:  I  works:      ^ 


120  Liberty  Street,  N*  Y. 


Arlington,  N.  J. 


We  refer  to  the    following  parties   asingf  our  machinery: 

Arminius  Copper  ComfTany,  Tolcr>villc,  Va.,  Hoisting  aiikI  Cru<hing  Machinery^  wilh  CApacitf 
of  100  Ions  a  (Jay.  Scmt'icrn  l^tt^iHc  Railway  Co.^  Tejuu,  Itoittting  Mj»_liiincry«  Partis  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  Mttcoii,  N,  C,  to  Stamp  Mill.  T.  C.  BasiHor  &  Co.,  BAltimore,  Md.,  Hohting  Machlnerf,  J. 
Schliu  Brewing  Co,.  Metnphi*,  Tenn  ,  6iua  Refrlgeratiag  Mdichiae.  Piedmont  Manganese  &  Iron 
Or«  Co.,  Piedmont,  Va.,  Hoi»iing  Engine,  Vein  Ml*  Mining  Co,,  Marion^  N,  C,  10  Stznip  Mill,  E. 
J,  Codd  &  Co,,  BaUlmore,  Md,,  Engines^  Cornish  Pump-s  &^.  Gold  Hill  Mines  Co.,  Sulfsbury,  N, 
C.,»o  Stamp  Mill  Complete,  Hxtile  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Lancaster,  S,  C,  Double  Cylinder  Hoist,  ao 
Stamp  Mill,  Engine  and  Comi&h  Pump«.  Wythe  I^,-id  &  Zinc  Co.t  Max  Meadows,  Va.,  CornUh 
Rolk,  Tlarij  Jig?i,  Rittinger  Table*  Hoover  Hill  Cold  Mining  Co,,  Hoover  Hill,  N.  C,  »o  Stamp 
Gold  Mill.  Bar;uan»  &  Ca-Hro,  Valparaiso,  Chili,  S.  A,.  Hot«ttng  MAchincry,  Complete  Mining 
PUnt  attd  Copper  Smehtng  Furnace  ag;gregating  over  loo  toni.  De  La  Vcrgne  RefrigeraLing  Machine 
Co^,  Bank  Street,  N*  V.,  ao  Engine*.  Royal  Silver  Mine^,  of  Potoal,  Bolivia,  Limited,  75  tons  of 
M»chincn'>  Conception  &  Arexift  Mlaiog  Co.,  Tlalpujahu»,  Mexico,  90  Stamp  Mill  and  MLniog  M^- 
tii'J^rgg  aggregating  over  x*ja  tunt. 


Pioneer  Company. 


Organized   1866» 


»  INSURE  YOUR  « 

gteam  goilers 


— ^  Against  Explosion.  [>* — 


ESTABLISHED   FOR  THE 

pre^eeQ'tTon  o^    (i>team  S^oifer   &^pfoAioru&, 

X       nr  EFFICIEXT  mSPKCTION,       X 

i^qd  to  hun  against  Lo^^  oi'  DaniagB  bi|  E^^plD^ioq. 


J.  M.  ALIiBN, 

Prtiiiirnt, 


J.  B.  PIBI^GB, 


DIRE^CTORS: 


V, 


LUCIUS  J.  HENDFR-  Pre*.  Min^  Ftre  In.  Co, 
,of  CHcney  Dw.,  Hart-    CHARLES  M    BEACH,  of  Beach  &  Co. 

LlANIEL  PHILLIPS,  t.f  Adam*  Erprtti  Co. 
RICHAUD  W.  a,  J  ARVIS,  Vt^u  CoUS  Pat.    THOMAS  O.  ENDERS,  of  ^tna  Life  Ins,  Co. 

Pire  Arm,  ManufacnjrjoijCo  LEVERETT   BRAINARD,  of  the  Cate,  Lock- 

Gkk  WM,  B.  franklin.  Vice  Pre*;deni  Coll**  »*cM>d  &  Biuinanl  Co. 

P»l.  Fir«  Arm*  Mamifacmring  Co.  NEW  ION    CASE,  of    the    C»e,  Lockwood    ft 

I  KELSON    HOLXISTER.  of  the  State  Bank«  Bniituird  Co 

Hartford,  CHARLES  1\  PARRY,  of  tWildwin  Loeeiiu>kIv« 

Box.  H.  C.  ROBIKSON,  Atty.  at  Law,  Hftrtfurrt.         Works,  Philadelf^hU. 

Hame  Office,  218  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Life  Biuldia^, 


-^THElfe^ 


Unilied  ptiate^  Life  lD^iii<aDce  Co. 

>IN  JPHB  (&WY  OP  liBW  ^0^I{,-<^ 
(ORGANIZED  IN  1850.) 

261,  262  &  263  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


QEO.  H.  BURKORD,  F»resiclent. 
C.  P.  Fraleigh,  Sec.       A.  Wheelwright,  Asst.  Sec.      \Vm.  T.  Standkn,  Actuary- 


All  the  profits  belong  to  the  Policy-holders  exclusively. 

All  Policies  issued  by  this  Company  are  indisputable  after  three  years. 

All  Death  Claims  paid  without  discount  as  soon  as  satisfactory  proofs- 
have  been  received. 

This  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Insurance,  including  Tontine  and 
Limited  (Non-Forfeiting)  Tontine. 

Absolute   security,  combined  with  the  largest  liberality,  assures  the- 
popularity  and  success  of  this  Company. 


New  York  and  New  England  Railroad 

The  traveling  public  will  consult  their  comfort  by  taking 

THB  FAVORITE  LINK 

BB  rWEEN 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA  &  WASHINGTON. 

Solid  Trains  are  transfeiTcd  between  Ilnrlcm  River  and  Jersey  City, 
around  New  York  City  on  the 

Transfer  Steamer  Maryland. 

The  trains  run  via   Penna.  Railroad,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and   New  York  &  New 

England  Railroads. 

Pullma-n  Palace  Sleeping  Cars, 

run  between  Boston  and  Washington  without  change.    Connections  are  made  at  Philadelphia  with 
trains  to  and  from  the  West,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  CoNVKNiBNCK  of  this  Line  is  apparent,  as  it 

AVOIDS  VEXATIOUS  TRANSFER 

By  Stages  through  New  York  City,  and  no  other  route  between  New  England  and  the  South  affords 

lii^e  facilities  for  comf)rt  and  despatch. 
Information  with  r.fjrence  to  these  trains  can  be  obtained  at  OflTiccs, 

2 05  ^finci  32  2  WasHinjacton  Street, 
At  Depot  foot  of  Saminer  Street,  Boiton,  or  at  Penna.  B.  B.  Offices  South  and  West* 

A.  C    KENDALL,  Gcn'l  Passenjcr  Agt.    W.  H.  TURNER,  Gen'l  Superintendent. 

New  York  k  New  England  Bailroadi  Boston. 


Tl:ie  Rinding  of  tl^is^  Roolc  writs  done  \jy^ 


♦   J.   F.   TAPLDY.    * 

BOOKBINDER, 

-40,  ol  iSi  o3  Lafayette  F*lace, 


"NVhom  the  piil^lislier^  tal<:e  pleasure  in  eommeri* 

ding  to  those  w-ho  want  worlc  of  the  highest 

4^*las9,    and    at    reasonahle    prices. 


Ci>  THE  MEDART  PATENT  e 

Wrought  Rim  Pulley. 

OVER  300;000  NOW  IN  USE. 

T&e  Lightest,  Strongest,  Best  Balanced  and  Cheapest 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Shafting,  Hangers,  Couplings,  &c. 
MED/IKT  FnTLHT  PULLEY  CO. 

12D6  to  12f4  N.  Main  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Siorc»:  99  U>  loi  W.  Second  St.,  Ctit,         34  &  ^6  S.  Cacial  St  ,  Chjicaf  o. 

The  "DAISY"  Pillow  Sham  Holder 

Srnt  by  iiiflil  c^r  cxprese,  free, 
on  receipt  of  $1.50, 

Liberal  Disoount  to  the  Trade. 

HUISAPPLE  A  CO. 

W,  C,  OaCUTT,  XasageT. 

795  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AGiarTS  WAHTED. 


j^TLANTIC   C9AST   LINE. 

^  Through  Freig:ht  and  Passenger  Route.  * 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  PUmCIPAL  POINTS. 


Kkhcnond  to  Pctenbtirg..,. 

Weldon  lo  Wnmlngton ]  t6a 


Rlcbmoad  &  Petersbiug  n.  R. 

Petersburg  Rail  Road 

Wilmington  &WeldoDR.R.M.iu  Lin. 

Stioilituii  Nect  Uruitch 

Wilson  AT 

Albemarle^  '^ 

MidUnd  S.i    ■  H 

7*rbori>  Hran.-li ^Rocky  Mu  to  'i  ATiiaro. |     %j 

Wilmington,  Cola.  &  Augusta  R.  R. 

Northeastern  R.  R.  of  So.  Garoiliia   ... 

Clierai  S  Darlington  R.  R 

Ciieraw  4  Salisbury  R.  R. 

Central  R.  R.  of  S.  Carolini 


WUminfton  lo  Columbia, 

Flof«Jur«  to  CHurlcston, . , , 

Florence  to  Cheniw 

Cbermw  lo  WAd€*boro . . . . 

l^ii«4  to  Sumter 

Total  MtLKAcc. ., 


SUMMERTOURS 

•    on  the    • 

^ GREAT  *  LAKES ^ 


c   via   • 

Picturesque  Mackinac. 

Palace  Sidewheal  Steamers.  Low  Rates. 

Tlie  Sportsman's  Line  ti)  tlie  Spiirtsman's  Paradise.      | 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Steavi  Navigation  Company. 

£.  li.  miirCOMS,  G.  p.  /T.,  DBTROIT,  MICIL 


A 


^Ig^ 


^TTuBricaif&press  0; 

Forwarders  Between  all  the  Principal  Cities  In  the 

]S[ew  Enoland,  Middle  and  Western  States. 

fSxclualvv  Ououpaots  for  the  Express  Bus  oess  of  £¥7,000  M1W«  of  Hallroail, 
with  over  5,0(W  Ag^encto?. 

MONET  ORDERS!  Cheap,  Safe  afid  GoDYeDient.  Issoed  for  ANY  AMOUNT. 

Puyabltf  ftt  mjim  ^hnim,  or  from  the  "extrome  Ka«t  to  the  I^otflu  Cousf  *  &nd  Canada. 
BcooiptA  GIveo.  Money  HcifijndO'l  If  tJrtlcrs  are  LoaL         Onlerft  iCeoeived  by  ILnks, 

RATT^i:  |5»5ct8.;  |10.  Si-u. ;  |30. 10  eta. ;  iaoa^i-ts.;  f-W,  15  .7t«. ;  |aO,90ct». 
Over  f50,  Prr^portionatu  Itatt  g.    tjrdera  also  l§sueil  payab  e  in  EuitOPK,  at  flavorablw  ratea. 

Money  Transferred  by  Telegraph 


Bciwcen  ixW  it's  itujiortujit  City  and 

Low  Rates  &  Prom  pt  Service. 

Paymont  of  Money  ma4*,  when 
EequeBtedr   at    Local  Addresttt. 

FLa  J I5S :    In   addUion   to   the  cost  of  Telegraph 
servile,    for  «utos   of  |tQk>  or  lcs»|  ifwt 

f'rr-   Ctnt,    itr    jOt*    to    %f.OO. 

Over  ^lOO  to  S200.  $1.26 
**  200   to     300,     l,50 

300   to     400»      K76 
400  to     600.    a,oo 

Batei  for  larger  amonntftt  app^y  to  Agtnti* 
■  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

H      Ooods  or  Household    Supplies, 

^K^  To  be  returned  by  Express. 

■ 


Prompt  Attention  and  no  extra  charge 

for  the  jervice. 


Purcha<^e«  not  eicceedhiif.  fs  each  wUI  be  ad- 
vinnccJ  liy  ihc  Company,  withuul  charge,  pro- 
vided dcpiKii  i*  miide  with  the  Agent, 

\^r'<>r<\\ir's  can  be  givca  to  Agent*  or  to 
Mo^cnircri  oa  traits.  Order*  hv  1 1  cgraph, 
^^rciusch  the  Cf»mpany'»  Agent,  tenuer  tirepaytn^ 
»ame,  wl'l  receive  prompt  sittentian,  tJlanka  for 
orders,  free,  on  sppliiciition  to  Agent*. 


ICEECEA^BISB  PABGEL  EATIB. 

The  attention  of  shippen  i§  respecifu.ty  cabled 
to  the  fd.iowLikg  taJile  fif  DpprojsuM  iti:  r  lU  s  for 
the  co^rrLigo  of  kmali  packages  of  c. 

Thc^c  rates  ate  ihc  lowcMt  and  l^  -^ 


m^de,  according  to  the  difitance  p;i 

ried,  and  apply  between  over  5,000. pU 

direct  by  ihit  Company   in   the   United  StatO* 


..ched 


£  PottUcif 

a  Pouudfii 

3  PoilAd«f 

4  Pound a^ 

5  Poondaf 
7  Pouttda« 


a;  Cents. 
•  5  Ceiita  to  30  Ccnt'i. 
95  Ccnta  to  45  Cent-'<. 
»5  Cents  to  60  Ccnt^, 
•5  Cent*  to  75  Ccnta. 
•5  Centa  (o  |i.cia« 


By  Through  Way  Billing  arrangements  ctie 
above  r»tc«  kInu  apply  to  places  reached  by 
oearly  every  connecting^  Express  In  the  U^  S. 


SPECIAL  RATES  for  Printed  Matter;  less  than  by  mail; 
absolute  security  against  loss  or  damaRe. 


PmCS  13-00  A    YCAM. 


B A!  TIMOR E.  MD. 


SIMGL.K  CoriBS  10  Cmsri^  ' 


TTTHE  Manufacturers'  Record  is  a  weekly  paper  devoted 

-L     to  the  manufacturing,  mining  and  railroad  interests, 

and    to    the    general    development   and    progress   In   alt 

lines  of  industry  of  the  Southern  States.  , 

Information  about  the  South, 

The  mftrveloiis  miiicml  atid  timl>cr  wruUh  of  the  Southern  States,  their 
unrivaili/d  capaViiliiicrft  as  a  Enaiiufacturiiig  arwi,  and  the  astoniBlnng  prosjress  they 
are  milking  in  developing  thtnr  uaturiiJ  resources*  aud  in  utillziug  llieir  fneillties 
for  manufuclure,  arc  attructing  the  attenti*»n  of  Ihe  whole  woild.  Tlie  extent  of 
these  resources  and  advjinintres  is  so  fblly  and  carefully  set  foith,  and  the  piogieas 
of  lliis  development  bo  fnithfully  chromcled  from  wet* k  to  week  in  tlie  Manu- 
F-vrTirniiUH'  Hkoord,  that  it  Is  now  accepted  everywiiere  hb  un^uesiioned 
uulhorily  on  So\ithurn  atif-iira,  an*!  its  BtatisticB  and  stHtementa  are  drawn  upon  by 
almoBt  every  wi  iter  or  spejiker  on  any  Southern  topic* 

ll«  weekly  isi^ues  cuuhtiiute  an  aulheiitic  hitilury  of  the  industrSal  prpgress 
of  tlie  Houtixern  Snitc!^.  It  fnruishes  every  wet  k  a  Tttst  variety  of  in  formation 
on  Southern  affairs  thatcau  be  givlued  from  no  other  Bcmrce.  Itdifeusse»in  il» 
edUorial  coliiiunrt  and  in  its  c<irre>*pondenee  every  t  jitc  of  Southern  intereat. 
It  prt'sents  the  re^iurces  an'l  the  development  of  the  South  in  all  their  phtises.  | 
To  all  wlio  are  in  any  way  uitf  rested  or  concerned  in  the  proftperitj'  of  the  South, 
or  who  care  to  keep  pOBted  as  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  p'rogre&B  of  that 
eection,  the  Maaufactltkeus'  Kkcoud  is  indispenaahle. 

It  has  a  confit4jnily  iueretLsinir  circulation  among  capitalists  and  others  in  tho 
North  and  West,  whb  desirt*  to  keep  lufonued  as  to  Southtrn  alfairt^. 

Southern  Trade. 

The  Makufacturer*^*  ReconD  is  a  paper  that  has  identifje<i  itself  with  the 
development  of  the  Bouthem  Slates;  it  m  the  recognized  exponent  of  the 
Souths  induBlrinl  intere&ls.  It  has  frorn  the  beginning  made  that  its  special 
field  of  labors  and  in  H  it  has  pracUcally  no  rival;  it  stands  pre-euiinent.  In 
the  South  it  has  widespread  inllaence.  It  is  read  and  quoted  and  commended 
in  every  gection  of  the  fourteen  Southern  States*  It  numbers  among  its  sub- 
scribers the  most  prominent  houses  and  the  oftlcers  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  SoQlhem  States;  the  proprietors  of  mills  and  factories  in  every  line  of 
manufacture,  lejiding  contrat^tors,  hardware  dealers,  the  presidents  and  managers 
of  railroads,  nuning  companies,  pig-iron  furnaces,  cotton  mills^  lianks, 
etc.  It  is  not  a  mere  advertising  t^heel ;  it  is  a  pushing,  live,  enterprising  vigorous 
paper.  Iti»  matt  it  is  frer.h,  interesting  and  orii^inaL  It  dirtera  from  all  otlierin' 
duFtrial  papi  rs  in  that  it  has  a  speoiatty— a  mit?.^ion — viz:  the  advaneement  of  the 
South.  It  is  a  paper  that  is  not  thrown  aside,  but  is  read.  Its  utterances  are  con- 
sidered of  value,  and  eveiy  issue  is  looked  for  with  interest  by  its  8ubsc*rd»ers. 

In  vit'W  of  the  importance  of  the  special  field  of  the  3lAXuVACTCiiKKa'  Hecord 
' — the  South — and  its  standing  and  influence  in  that  field,  itoflers  to  manufacturers 
of  machinery  of  all  kinds^mill,  fuctorVt  mine  and  railroad  supplies,  hardware,  roof- 
ing, builders^  material,  etc  ,  unefiuallei  advantages  as  an  aid  in  securing  a  feliare  of 
the  trade  of  the  South,  winch  is  assummg  such  "enormous  proportions,  and  which 
must  continue  to  grow  indelinitely. 

Sample  Copies  will  be  sent  free  on  appHcalion. 

MANUFACTURERS*   RECORD   CD.  Publishers,  Baltimore,  Md* 


FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  GULF. 

ILLINOIS  ♦Central 

-:-  RAILROAD.  -> 


-IMt«»«*«HHMMt  ****- 


©^ir^ter  Q^curx«iiori  UiclCetlA  fo 
~::»rarw  Orleans,  Houston, 

QALVBSTON,  AUSTIN, 

And  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS, 

And  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA, 
Via  NBVT  ORLEANS, 

AT  «  LOWEST  ^  RATES. 

©HE  ©i^UB  ^iNTPBi^  I^ouniBr^prrir- 


[jjan  Krancisco,  Cal., 

Via  New  Orleans  and  Southern  Paciflo  Railway. 


-HO  SNOW — ^^m^ —  NO  ICE- 


T^B  IliLII^OlS  CEIJT^L  ^ILI{0:^D, 

Being  the  SHORT  LINE  betwen  Chicago,  the  Lake  Region,  the  SUMMER  RESORTS  of  Wig- 
<onsin,  Minnesota  and  the  great  Northwest,  and 

aSTE-^^T*    OISXjE.A.iTS 


and  the  WINTER  RESORTS  of  the  charming  Gulf  Coast,  the  traveler  for  pleasure  as  well  as  the 
business  man  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  avail  himself  of  this  route. 

OUR  NEW  FLORIDA  ROUTE,  via  New  Orleans. 

The  completion  of  the  Pensaoola  Si  Atlantic  By.  from  PensaOOla  to  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Florida  Central  &  Western  By.,  together  with  the 
Pensacola  and  New  Orleans  Divisions  of  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R..  forms  a  THROUGH  All-Rail  Line  from 
New  Orleans  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  86  mlles  Shorter  than  by  any  Other  route.  This  line 
has  been  handsomely  equipped  with  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  of  tne  latest  pattern,  which  run 
through  from  New  Orleanii  to  Jacksonville  daily,  in  connection  with  trains  of  the 

^    Illinois  ©bnipi^al  FjAiLr^oAD.   0 

The  advanuses  of  this  route  for  Florida  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  INVALID  and  intelll- 

Sent  tourist.  With  through  sleepers  from  Chicago  to  New  Orlcaas  without  change,  and  through 
eepers  from  New  OrleanK  to  Jacksonville  without  chauGse,  passing  along  the  charming  Gulf  Coast 
throuffh  Bay  St.  Louis,  Biloxi,  Ocean  Springs,  Mobile.  Pensacola  and  Tallahassee  (the  Capital  of 
Florida^,  with  stop-over  privileges  at  New  Orleans  ana  at  anv  of  the  .^bove  points,  and  with  rates  as 
LOW  as  by  any  other  route,  make  this  the  MUST  DESIRABLE  LINE  for  the  Florida  Tourist. 

Our  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA  LINE,  via  New  Orleans, 

Offers  Superior  Advantages  for  winter  travel.    Solid  Trains  of  Palare  Sleepers  and  Day  Coaches  are 
now  run  from  NEW  ORLEANS  over  the  Great  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  via  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
£1  Paso,  Tucson  and  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  without  chance.    The  fare  by  this  route  is  as  low 
at  by  any  other,  and  thin  line  can  always  be  relied  on  as  being  FREE  FROM  SNOW  AND  ICE. 
Stop-over  privileges  are  allowed  at  New  Orleans  or  any  of  the  above  points. 

t^  Through  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  and  Neiv  Orleans  to  San  Antonio 
■Mnd  San  Francisco  without  change  ^and  only  one  change  from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston  and  Austin, 

for  more  particular  Information  regarding  above  Routes,  also  time  of  placing  Tickets  on  Sale,  and  Limitation, 

Rates,  etc.,  etc.,  address 

A,  H.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 


•   Established   1811. 


Alexander  Brown  &  Sons, 

BALTIMORB, 


Transact  A  General 


Foreip  anOoKtic  BanM  Business. 


Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchangee  on  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  other  Foreign  points. 


ISSUE    COMMERCIAL    and    TRAVELERS'    CREDITS 
IN  STERLING,  FRANCS,  or  DOLLARS, 

AVAILABLE  IN  ANY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Hake  Tdegrapliio  Transfers  of  Honey  between  this  and  other  oountries* 
Make   Collections  of   Drafts. 

RAILROAD,  MUNICIPAL  and  otber  LOANS  NEGOTIATED. 

And  ADVANCES  MADE  ON 

Gotten,  Grain  and  ether  Apprcvad  Securities. 

Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations  and  IndividnaJi. 

Members  of   Baltimore  Stock   Exchange. 

BUY  and  SELL  STOCKS  and  BONDS  IN  THIS  AND   OTHER   CITISd 


Private  Wire  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO.  I    BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  Ca 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  |  London  and  LiTerpooL 


